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SSEX  COUNTY  has  been  called  “the  most  historic  county 
in  America.”  And,  indeed,  within  this  small  territory  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  many  of  America's  typical  institu¬ 
tions  and  accomplishments  have  their  roots.  Perhaps  no 
other  county  in  America  has  produced  so  many  men  of  high  intellect, 
of  sound  leadership,  of  sturdy  character,  and  of  constructive  states¬ 
manship.  Naturally  with  such  men  have  been  linked  events  which 
have  had  an  abiding  influence  on  the  history  of  our  Nation.  In 
Gloucester  and  Salem  is  found  the  real  nucleus  of  the  Bay  Colony 
and  thus  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  From  Salem, 
Roger  Williams,  driven  out  by  the  Puritan  fathers,  made  his  way  to 
Rhode  Island,  there  to  establish  a  new  community  dedicated  to  reli¬ 
gious  toleration  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  Two 
months  before  the  Battle  of  Lexington  British  troops  were  turned 
back  from  the  North  Bridge  at  Salem  and  were  prevented,  without 
bloodshed,  from  seizing  the  arms  stored  there.  Essex  County  fur¬ 
nished  the  swrarm  of  privateers  which  preyed  on  British  commerce 
during  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812.  Essex  County  ships 
later  flew  the  American  flag  in  every  port  in  the  world,  opened  Japan 
and  China  to  Western  commerce,  carried  the  first  missionaries  to 
India,  and  their  owners,  with  true  Yankee  ingenuity,  found  a  market 
for  New  England  ice  in  the  Far  East  and  the  West  Indies. 

Essex  County  has  truly  been  first  in  many  things.  Here  the  first 
great  woolen  mills  in  America  arose,  the  first  experiments  with  steam 
driven  vessels  were  made,  the  first  temperance  newspapers  were  pub¬ 
lished,  the  first  Greek  and  Hebrew  type  used  in  America  was  set.  In 
Essex  County  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  developed  the  theory  behind  the 
Christian  Science  Church,  and  here  the  first  great  impulse  to  foreign 
mission  work  was  given.  No  one  interested  in  the  events  and  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  made  the  America  of  today  can  afford  to  neglect 
the  history  of  Essex  County. 
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There  have  been  several  excellent  histories  of  Essex  County  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  past.  The  intention  of  the  present  volumes,  however,  is  to 
present  a  more  general  picture  than  that  of  the  earlier  ones.  While 
they  have  dealt  with  the  county  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  towns,  this  work  considers  the  county  as  a  whole.  We  feel 
that  something  is  lost  in,  for  instance,  dividing  the  story  of  shipping 
between  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Marblehead,  or  in  dealing  in  sepa¬ 
rate  chapters  with  the  manufacturing  of  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  and 
Lynn.  After  all,  these  activities  are  indistinguishable  parts  of  the  story 
of  the  county  as  a  whole;  moreover,  most  towns  have  printed  their 
own  histories,  describing  their  past  in  far  greater  detail  than  it  could 
be  reproduced  here.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  presents  an  account 
lacking  nothing  in  its  record  of  events,  great  men,  and  activities  within 
the  county,  but  gaining  a  unity  in  the  telling  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  secured.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  great  contribution  of  this  small 
section  of  Massachusetts  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  can  be 
made  manifest.  Many  references  have  been  made  to  the  sources  of 
our  information,  not  to  give  an  exaggerated  impression  of  scholarly 
accuracy  but  in  the  interest  of  those  who  may  wish  to  read  further  on 
the  subject  and  to  give  due  and  grateful  acknowledgment  to  all  whose 
resources  have  aided  us. 

Our  gratitude  goes  out  wholeheartedly  to  each  one  who  has 
given  us  personal  assistance — and  how  real  that  gratitude  is  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  borne  the  responsibility  of  complet¬ 
ing  a  work  of  this  scope.  First  we  should  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Council  who  courteously  lent  the  prestige  of  their 
names  to  our  endeavors,  as  follows:  Hon.  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  Glouces¬ 
ter — Congressman,  Sixth  Massachusetts  District;  Albert  L.  Bart¬ 
lett,*  Haverhill — Genealogist  and  Historian;  Hon.  Louis  S.  Cox, 
Lawrence — Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts;  Law¬ 
rence  B.  Cushing,*  Newburyport;  Edward  W.  Eames,  South  Byfield 
— H  eadmaster,  Governor  Dummer  Academy;  Fred  H.  Eaton,  Esq., 
Lawrence — President  of  the  Bay  State  Merchants’  National  Bank; 
William  C.  Endicott,  Danvers — President  of  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society;  Lawrence  W.  Jenkins,  Salem — Assistant  Director, 
Peabody  Museum;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Beverly — Representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court;  Rev.  Glenn  Tilley  Morse, 
B.  D.,  Newburyport — President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Old 
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Newbury;  Rev.  Carroll  Perry,  Ipswich;  Dr.  John  C.  Phillips,  Wen- 
ham;  James  C.  Sawyer,  Andover — Treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy; 
Nathaniel  Stevens,  North  Andover — President  of  the  Stevens  Mills; 
Harriet  S.  Tapley,  Salem — Librarian  of  The  Essex  Institute;  Henry 
S.  Baldwin,  Swampscott — President  of  the  Swampscott  Historical 
Society;  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  McGlinchey,  D.  D.,  I.  P.  P.,  V.  F., 
Lynn — Parish  Priest  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Lynn,  and  Dean  of  Essex 
County;  Hon.  Charles  I.  Pettingell,  Amesbury;  Hon.  Alden  P. 
White,*  Salem — Judge  of  Probate  and  Insolvency  Court.  Then  to 
those  who  collaborated  in  writing  the  various  chapters,  and,  more¬ 
over,  completed  all  the  work  by  the  time  it  was  due,  goes  our  most 
appreciative  thanks.  Of  these  writers  the  majority  are  our  colleagues 
on  the  faculty  of  Phillips  Academy.  The  only  exceptions  are:  Mr. 
E.  T.  Brewster,  who  for  many  years  has  been  an  authority  on  local 
geology;  Mr.  Miner  W.  Merrick,  formerly  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
staff,  but  now  at  Episcopal  Academy,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Robert  K.  Victor  and  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Mudge,  residents  of  Amesbury, 
both  deeply  interested  in  local  history;  Katharine  (Mrs.  Lovell) 
Thompson,  of  Beverly,  whose  experience  as  a  writer  is  extensive  and 
whose  interest  in  Essex  County  is  great;  and  Messrs.  Ernest  S.  Dodge 
and  Elroy  S.  Thompson.  The  editors  particularly  wish  to  thank 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  Librarian  of  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  who 
on  many  occasions  graciously  put  the  invaluable  material  under  her 
care  at  their  disposal.  Miss  Ruth  Alexander  has  been  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  us  in  the  search  for  material,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Cannon 
has  skilfully  done  the  thankless  task  of  making  illegible  manuscripts 
fit  to  send  to  the  publishers. 

Claude  M.  Fuess, 
Scott  H.  Paradise. 

♦Deceased. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Geologic  History 

By  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster,  A.  M. 


It  is  the  fate  of  a  sandbank,  especially  if  it  gets  buried  in  the 
earth,  to  have  its  grains  cemented  one  to  another  by  whatever  mineral 
chances  locally  to  be  dissolved  in  the  ground-water.  It  then  becomes 
a  sandstone,  hard  enough  ofttimes  to  quarry  out  and  use.  But  sand 
grains  are  mostly  pure  quartz.  If  the  mineral  in  the  ground-water 
chances  also  to  be  quartz,  this  dissolved  material  may  build  out  each 
sand  grain  into  a  more  or  less  complete  crystal.  The  result  is  a  solid 
mass  of  nearly  pure  quartz,  very  hard.  Such  a  sandstone  is  called  a 
quartzite. 

Much  the  same  thing  may  happen  to  a  mud-flat,  especially  if  it  is 
buried  deep  and  heated  under  pressure.  Soft  mud,  hardened  some¬ 
what,  becomes  a  shale.  Hardened  still  more,  it  is  a  massive  slate. 
Beyond  this  stage,  some  of  the  minerals  latent  in  the  original  mud 
begin  to  separate  out  in  minute  crystals,  oriented  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  pressure.  The  rock  is  now  a  roofing-slate,  in  which 
one  can  just  see  the  sparkle  of  the  crystals.  The  final  stage  is  a  schist, 
in  which  the  crystals  are  larger,  their  sparkle  is  obvious,  and  the  rock 
tends  to  be  crumbly.  A  limestone  mud  goes  through  much  the  same 
processes,  ending  as  marble. 

A  mixture  of  sand  and  mud  alters  to  rocks  intermediate  between 
the  sandstone-quartzite  series  and  the  shale-slate-schist  series.  The 
final  stage  is  a  gneiss,  that  looks  much  like  a  granite  except  that  it  is 
banded.  But  a  gneiss  that  originally  contained  much  sand  approaches 
an  impure  quartzite.  One  with  much  clay  shades  off  into  a  schist.  In 
fact,  gneisses  and  schists  are  likely  to  occur  together,  as  the  original 
soft  strata  varied  in  the  proportions  of  their  material. 
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But  earth-stuff  may  melt  as  well  as  harden.  Such  “igneous  rocks 
may  make  their  way  through  cracks  to  appear  at  the  surface  as  lava 
flows.  Or  still  remaining  deep  underground,  they  may  melt  their 
way  into  surrounding  rock,  incorporating  this  into  their  own  mass. 
Such  a  fused  rock,  freezing  slowly,  forms  much  larger  crystals  than 
does  a  quick-cooling  surface  flow. 

If  the  original  melt  contained  much  quartz  and  feldspar,  the 
result,  after  freezing,  is  one  of  the  light-colored  rocks  of  which  granite 
is  by  far  the  commonest.  Much  iron  and  manganese  forms  a  dark 
gabbro.  Between  the  two  lie  what  are  commonly  thought  of  as  dark 
granites  that  should  more  properly  be  called  diorites.  But  there  are 
whiter  igneous  rocks  than  granites,  and  blacker  ones  than  gabbros. 
Moreover,  the  series  is  continuous,  each  named  sort  shading  both 
ways  into  the  next  with  only  arbitrary  lines  between. 

Unfortunately,  the  character  of  a  rock  is  so  much  determined  by  its 
chemical  constitution  that  a  granite,  not  too  cold,  squeezed  under  the 
load  of  a  mile  or  two  of  the  earth’s  crust,  may  recrystallize  into  a 
banded  rock  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  gneiss  that  was  once 
an  impure  sand.  In  the  same  way,  the  darker  igneous  rocks,  diorites 
for  example,  may  be  squeezed  over  into  schists.  One  cannot,  then, 
always  be  sure  that  any  particular  schist  of  gneiss  was  ever  sandbank 
or  mud-flat  or  gravel  bar.  Both  sorts  of  gneisses  and  schists  occur  in 
Essex  County. 

Rocks  older  than  Paleozoic  form  the  axis  of  the  Berkshires;  for 
the  interior  of  a  mountain  range  is  commonly  older  than  its  flanks  or 
the  lowlands  nearby.  Smaller  masses  of  very  ancient  rock,  strung 
along  from  Rhode  Island  northward,  help  to  form  the  highland  of 
Worcester  County,  and  appear  in  Essex  as  some  dozen  isolated 
patches,  at  most  a  mile  or  two  their  longest  way.  The  largest  of 
these  in  Essex  County  is  two  miles  southeast  of  West  Newbury  vil¬ 
lage,  about  midway  between  the  Merrimac  River  and  the  railway. 
The  one  easiest  to  locate  underlies  the  village  of  Georgetown,  taper¬ 
ing  off  to  the  southwest.  A  similar  patch,  a  mile  south,  just  touches 
the  north  edge  of  Boxford. 

These  old  rocks  are  partly  quartzites;  but  Essex  County  runs 
more  to  schists,  with  some  conglomerate  and  almost  the  only  lime¬ 
stone  anywhere  in  the  district,  the  amount  much  too  small  to  affect 
the  water.  Part  of  the  schists  are  altered  slates;  but  part  are  still 
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more  altered  volcanic  tuffas  and  lava  flows.  The  original  bedding, 
where  it  appears  at  all,  has  the  layers  standing  almost  on  edge,  and 
striking  generally  northeast  and  southwest,  parallel  to  the  Appalachian 
mountain  system  to  which,  in  fact,  the  rocks  belong.  The  beds  con¬ 
tain  no  fossils,  and  their  age  is  not  certainly  known.  They  are  quite 
certainly  younger  than  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  Berkshires,  and  they 
may  turn  out  to  be  early  Paleozoic.  Little,  really,  can  be  made  out 
concerning  them.  Their  area  in  Essex  County  is  small. 

Through  much  of  Middlesex  County,  from  Lowell  across  to  Con¬ 
cord  and  thence  southwestward  into  Connecticut,  lies  a  mass  of  gneiss 
the  age  of  which  is  not  known.  If,  as  there  is  good  reason  for  think¬ 
ing,  it  also  is  older  than  Paleozoic,  then  it  is  but  an  outlier  of  the 
main  mass  of  the  Laurentian  Highlands  of  Canada,  which  are  among 
the  oldest  rocks  on  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  as  New  England  rocks 
become  more  completely  known,  the  general  tendency  has  been  to 
bring  down  their  age.  So  these  gneisses  may  possibly  be  late  Paleo¬ 
zoic,  no  older  than  Pennsylvania  coal.  But  whatever  their  age,  they 
have  the  proper  Appalachian  strike,  northeast  and  southwest. 

Much  of  Southern  New  Hampshire  is  of  this  same  gneiss.  There 
is  a  triangular  patch  of  it.  five  miles  on  a  side,  east  of  Cochichawick 
Lake  in  North  Andover.  A  larger  strip  extends  from  Southern  New 
Hampshire  north  of  Haverhill  well  down  to  North  Chelmsford.  A 
still  larger  mass,  coming  down  from  Southern  New  Hampshire,  peters 
out  at  Ayer.  There  is  more  of  it  south  of  Essex  County  from  the 
Ipswich  River  almost  to  Holliston.  Everywhere  the  trend  across 
country  of  these  somewhat  narrow  strips  of  gneiss  is  parallel  to  the 
Appalachian  folds. 

Most  persons,  seeing  this  gneiss  in  fields  or  by  the  roadside  as  they 
drive  by,  take  it  for  granite.  In  truth,  it  has  just  about  the  granite 
color  and  texture,  so  that  the  weathered  surface  of  the  two  rocks  can 
hardly  be  told  apart.  But  in  large  masses  or  on  a  fresh  surface  the 
gneiss  shows  its  characteristic  banding.  The  same  formation  includes 
also  some  quartzites  and  some  schists,  but  not  limestone  anywhere  in 
Essex  County.  The  rock  was  once  sand,  mud,  and  gravel,  and  though 
now  greatly  altered,  it  still  shows  in  spots  something  of  the  original 
bedding,  even  after  its  millions  of  years. 

The  earliest  beds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  that  contain  fossils 
are  of  Cambrian  age,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Paleozoic.  All  these  fos- 
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sils  are  marine,  for  the  most  part  shells  of  molluscs.  Little  of  these 
rocks  remain;  in  Essex  County  only  three  or  four  small  patches  of 
limestone,  the  largest  at  East  Point  at  the  end  of  Nahant.  There,  in 
1851,  Louis  Agassiz  found  Lower  Cambrian  fossils.  It  may  well  be 
that  those  other  limestones  of  the  county  in  which  no  fossils  appear 
are  also  Cambrian  and  not  pre-Paleozoic  as  supposed.  Western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  limestones,  outliers  of  New  York  systems,  that  are 
certainly  Lower  Paleozoic. 

From  near  the  beginning  of  the  Paleozoic  to  about  its  middle  was 
a  quiet  time  in  Southern  New  England.  Rocks  weathered  away,  as 
rocks  do.  Their  fragments  washed  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  form¬ 
ing  lake  floors  and  flood-plains  and  deltas  on  the  way,  and  mud-flats 
and  beaches  after  they  arrived.  Little  sign  of  this  long  history 
remains  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

But  with  the  Devonian,  just  after  the  middle  of  the  Paleozoic,  or 
somewhat  earlier,  there  are  no  fossils  to  date  it,  came  large-scale 
igneous  activity.  Vast  masses  of  liquid  rock,  deep  underground, 
melted  their  way  into  the  earth’s  solid  crust,  and  cooling  became  our 
familiar  granites,  or  more  often  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  the  some¬ 
what  darker  diorites  and  related  rocks.  The  results  of  this  outburst, 
sometimes  overlain  by  younger  formations,  now  appear  from  Buz¬ 
zards  Bay  to  Southern  New  Hampshire  and  from  the  ocean  well  into 
Worcester  County.  All  these  diorites  and  granites  are  not  quite  the 
same  age,  for  the  heating  and  the  flows  were  intermittent.  Neither 
are  they  all  alike,  for  the  underground  reservoirs  had  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  different  materials  in  their  different  parts,  and  later  as  they 
melted  their  way  into  the  surrounding  rocks  they  incorporated  these 
into  their  own  mass  and  altered  to  correspond.  Different  parts, 
therefore,  of  original  magmas  now  have  somewhat  different  compo¬ 
sition  and  texture  and  have  to  be  called  locally  by  different  names. 

This  igneous  rock,  Devonian  or  older,  underlies  the  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  Essex  County  in  a  north  and  south  strip  that  is  in  places  some 
fifteen  miles  wflde.  At  the  New  Hampshire  line,  it  extends  from 
Amesbury  to  salt  water;  its  southern  limit  for  the  county  is  at  Swamp- 
scott  and  Wakefield;  Reading,  Middleton,  and  North  Andover  touch 
its  western  edge. 

Mostly,  the  rock  is  a  diorite,  medium  gray  in  color,  but  weather¬ 
ing  lighter  and  easily  mistaken  for  a  granite.  The  “soapstone”  once 
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quarried  near  Jenkins  Corner  in  Andover  appears  to  be  a  local  variant 
of  the  general  mass. 

After  the  close  of  the  Devonian,  but  earlier  than  the  Pennsylvania 
coal,  came  another  plutonic  outburst.  This  gave  to  Essex  County  the 
hundred  square  miles  of  granite  that  lies  east  of  the  Devonian  diorite 
from  Ipswich  and  Danvers  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Ann.  There  is,  besides, 
an  outlier,  five  miles  across,  west  of  Salem,  underlying  Lynnfield;  and 
another,  slightly  larger,  the  other  side  of  Boston  and  twenty  miles 
away,  at  Quincy.  There  is  still  another  patch  in  Rhode  Island,  ten 
miles  south  of  Providence. 

This  rock,  early  Carboniferous  in  age,  is  the  famous  Quincy  gran¬ 
ite  that  has  been  quarried  both  at  Quincy  and  Rockport.  It  varies 
greatly  from  place  to  place,  and  may  be  gray,  pink,  red,  green,  or 
purple. 

Late  in  the  Carboniferous,  or  possibly  just  after  its  close,  still 
younger  granites  invaded  the  west  side  of  Essex  County  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  beyond  as  far  as  Ayer.  The  youngest  important  rock  of  the 
county  is  the  Andover  granite,  light  colored,  that  has  both  white  and 
black  mica,  and  often  garnets  up  to  nearly  an  inch  across.  It  forms 
Andover  Hill,  touches  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Middleton,  and  Wilming¬ 
ton,  and  sends  a  long  and  mile-wide  tongue  clear  to  Marlborough. 
Other  long  tongues  invade  that  gneiss  of  unknown  age  already  dis¬ 
cussed  that  looks  so  much  like  the  granite  that  few  indeed  ever  notice 
the  difference. 

In  general,  then,  we  have  in  Essex  County  three  main  igneous 
rocks.  On  the  east,  forming  Cape  Ann  and  its  roots,  is  the  familiar 
Quincy  granite,  early  Carboniferous  in  age.  Through  the  middle 
are  diorites  and  granite-diorites,  Devonian  or  earlier,  distinguished 
from  the  granites  by  their  darker  color,  especially  on  a  fresh  surface. 
In  the  western  parts  and  beyond,  are  light-colored  granites,  late  Car¬ 
boniferous  or  younger,  that  are  distinguished  from  the  abundant 
gneisses  of  the  same  areas  only  by  the  banding  of  the  gneiss.  But 
most  of  these  rocks  occur  also  as  outlying  patches,  a  mile  or  two 
across,  scattered  more  or  less  at  random,  and  sometimes  five  miles 
from  the  general  mass.  One  must,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  at 
anything. 

Two  non-igneous  rocks,  also  of  the  Coal  Period,  underlie  parts  of 
Essex  County. 
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A  hard,  gray  quartzite  floors  the  Merrimac  valley  in  a  strip  three 
and  four  miles  wide,  from  Lowell  northeastward  across  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  reach  the  sea  at  Kittery,  Maine.  In  fact,  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  the  formation  is  mapped  as  Kittery  quartzite.  Dover 
touches  its  edge,  and  it  appears  on  the  coast  and  inland  almost  to 
Portland.  It  holds  up  the  falls  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  the  dams 
of  both  cities  resting  on  it.  It  underlies  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Methuen, 
Haverhill,  Groveland,  West  Newbury,  Merrimac,  and  part  of  Ames- 
bury.  Lowell  and  Haverhill  have  quarried  it. 

Naturally,  being  gray,  this  Merrimac-Kittery  quartzite  gets  taken 
for  granite.  But  it  shatters  differently,  into  smaller  blocks,  than  a 
granite.  Moreover,  in  many  places  there  is  still  visible  the  original 
bedding  of  the  ancient  sandbank  which  the  formation  once  was.  East¬ 
ward,  the  original  sand  contained  more  clay;  and  the  quartzite  here 
approaches  a  slate.  No  fossils  are  certainly  known. 

Across  Worcester  County,  from  New  Hampshire  into  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  an  irregular  north-and-south  strip,  lies  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  most  recognizable  formations  of  the  State,  the  Brimfield 
schist.  A  long  projection  from  the  main  mass  extends  to  Lowell. 
Small  outliers  occur  as  far  east  as  North  Andover. 

It  also  is  of  the  Coal  Period,  an  ancient  mud-flat,  related  to  the 
Rhode  Island  coal  and  graphite  somewhat  as  the  slates  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  related  to  Pennsylvanian  coal.  It  is  a  beautiful  stone,  green 
where  fresh-broken,  weathering  quickly  to  reds  and  browns  and  yel¬ 
lows.  Alas,  it  is  for  the  most  part  too  soft  to  form  hills,  so  that  our 
landscape  is  dull  where  it  might  be  gay. 

The  Brimfield  schist  contains  much  iron  pyrite,  which  wreathers  to 
copperas.  In  fact,  in  Colonial  days,  this  schist  wras  the  main  source 
of  copperas' for  the  district;  and  most  Colonial  black  dyes  hereabouts, 
and  the  black  ink  of  most  Colonial  records  as  well,  were  compounded 
from  the  leachings  of  this  stone.  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  about  1640, 
mined  the  formation  for  graphite;  others  since  have  tried  it  for  iron. 
Essex  County  has  only  small  patches  of  Brimfield  schist,  much  invaded 
by  later  granites. 

With  the  end  of  the  Paleozoic  Age,  Eastern  Massachusetts  was 
virtually  complete  as  to  its  hard  rocks.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  New 
England  was  about  done,  except  for  portions  of  the  lower  Connecticut 
valley.  After  the  deposition  of  our  eastern  coal,  came  an  Ice  Age 
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comparable  with  that  later  one  which  immediately  preceded  the 
human  period  in  North  America.  Unmistakable  glacial  drift,  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  formed  in  Switzerland  and  Scandinavia  now,  except  that 
it  has  become  solid  rock,  occurs  at  Squantum.  There  was  high  land 
to  the  east  where  Massachusetts  Bay  now  is,  and  the  glacial  ice 
flowed  westward  over  the  lowlands  of  Southern  New  England  very 
much  as  the  Alaskan  glaciers  flow  down  to  the  present-day  Pacific. 
In  fact,  all  the  eastern  side  of  the  United  States,  Paleozoic  in  age,  is 
built  of  sediments  washed  westward  from  a  long-departed  continent 
that  once  lay  where  the  North  Atlantic  now  is.  But  the  lost  continent 
may  have  been  Europe,  from  which  North  America  floated  away 
sometime  after  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic.  In  any  case,  the  sedimen¬ 
tary  rocks  of  Massachusetts  and  New  liork  are  the  wash  of  rivers 
that  flowed  westward,  or  beaches  and  mud-flats  that  were  the  coasts 
of  a  land  further  east,  where  there  is  ocean  now. 

The  Paleozoic  Age  in  North  America  closed  with  the  uplift  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The  thrust  which  upheaved  these  came 
from  the  southeast.  Therefore,  the  mountain  folds,  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  force  that  makes  them,  trend  northeast  and  southwest, 
occasionally  in  New  England  becoming  almost  north  and  south.  From 
this  follows  the  north-and-south  course  of  Hudson  River,  Berkshire 
and  Green  Mountains,  and  Connecticut  Valley.  Conspicuous  in  Essex 
County  and  nearby — and  even,  indeed,  to  Northern  Maine— is  the 
marked  northeast-southwest  direction  of  all  exposed  rocks.  But 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  though  part  of  the  Appalachian  system,  is 
much  more  complicated  in  its  rock  structure  than,  for  example,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  granite  and  other  igneous 
rock  in  New  England.  All  the  rocks  of  Eastern  North  America, 
igneous  and  stratified  alike,  which  are  older  than  the  end  of  the  Paleo¬ 
zoic,  were  mashed  and  folded  by  the  same  Appalachian  thrust.  But 
the  igneous  rocks,  and  the  stratified  rocks  baked  and  altered  by  the 
hot  magmas,  behaved  most  irregularly.  Therefore,  even  now,  is  the 
stratigraphy  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  not  completely  made  out. 

After  these  New  England  Alps  were  elevated  and  had  at  least 
begun  wearing  down,  the  entire  region  underwent  a  peculiar  twisting 
strain,  not,  apparently,  so  much  large  in  amount  as  sudden.  All  the 
harder  rocks  thereupon  developed  the  more  or  less  parallel  cracks 
that  one  still  sees  everywhere  in  the  ledges.  Of  these  joints,  there  are 
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commonly  three  sets.  One  is  nearly  horizontal.  Another  trends 
north  and  south.  A  third,  or  sometimes  one  or  two  more,  make 
angles  from  forty-five  to  ninety  degrees  with  the  other  two.  Not  all 
appear  or  are  equally  developed  at  any  one  place.  The  effect  is  to 
break  up  the  entire  district  into  polyhedral  blocks,  inches  to  yards  on 
an  edge,  that  look  sometimes  like  enormous  crystals,  and  may  or  may 
not,  according  to  their  size  and  the  direction  of  their  faces,  be  to  the 
convenience  of  the  quarryman. 

Ofttimes,  moreover,  there  has  been  a  sliding  of  one  block  over 
the  next.  The  surfaces  are  smoothed;  and  one  can  sometimes  make 
out  by  running  his  hand  back  and  forth  which  way  the  faulting  has 
gone. 

Xewr  England,  then,  early  in  the  Mesozoic,  was  a  mountain  coun¬ 
try,  comparable,  let  us  say,  with  the  Sierra  Nevadas  now.  What  we 
have  in  these  late  days  is  only  the  roots  of  the  old  range,  the  rest  long 
ago  -weathered  off  and  washed  away. 

There  was,  from  early  in  the  Mesozoic,  a  considerable  valley 
where  now  flows  the  Connecticut  from  Northfield  down.  Into  this, 
as  into  all  valleys,  washed  the  soil  of  the  uplands,  to  form  deltas  at 
the  mouths  of  the  side  streams  and  a  flood-plain  flooring  the  main 
valley.  There  are  the  remains  also  of  the  mud  bottoms  of  shallow 
lakes.  These  deposits  are  red,  as  befits  the  arid  climate  of  the  time, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  gray  granites  that  border  the  area.  Their 
northern  tip  is  at  Northfield,  just  at  the  steps  of  Dwight  L.  Moody’s 
church.  Their  widest  part,  some  twenty  miles  across,  is  in  Southern 
Massachusetts  and  Northern  Connecticut.  The  red  sandstones  and 
slates  reach  the  Sound  at  New  Haven.  In  the  district  around  Turn¬ 
ers  Falls — for  the  Mesozoic  is  the  Age  of  Reptiles — are  those  dino¬ 
saur  footprints,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world. 

During  the  deposition  of  these  red  slates  and  sandstones,  came  at 
intervals  three  surface  flows  of  lava,  the  largest  some  five  hundred 
feet  thick.  These,  much  faulted,  now  form  the  highly  picturesque 
mountains  of  black  “trap”  or  diabase  that  appear  all  through  Cen¬ 
tral  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Similar  lava  flows,  except  that 
they  were  mostly  underground,  form  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  trap  ridges  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  All  these  are  of  Triassic  age. 

In  Eastern  Massachusetts,  this  same  lava  has  filled  certain  of 
those  joint-cracks  in  the  older  rocks  which  had  appeared  earlier  in  the 
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Triassic.  The  result  is  the  familiar  “dikes,”  a  couple  of  inches  to 
scores  of  feet  in  width,  that  appear  almost  anywhere  in  the  hard 
rocks.  For  the  most  part,  these  dikes  are  nearly  black.  But  some  are 
green.  Moreover,  sortie  are  Paleozoic  in  age.  In  addition,  the 
younger  granites  form  light-colored  dikes  in  the  cracks  of  older  ones 
and  thus  exhibit  the  relative  ages  of  the  two. 

Along  the  coast  of  Essex  County,  where  the  granite  comes  to  the  sea, 
these  Triassic  dikes  are  especially  conspicuous,  sometimes  a  hundred 
on  a  mile  of  shore,  more  or  less  parallel,  but  not  seldom  with  the 
later  ones  cutting  across  the  earlier. 

As  is  the  way  with  lava  freezing  in  a  crack,  the  contraction  on 
cooling  thoroughly  shatters  the  resulting  rock,  the  Giants’  Causeway 
of  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  being  the  conspicuous  example.  On  a 
coast,  therefore,  the  waves  break  up  and  wash  away  the  dike-stone 
much  faster  than  the  country  rock.  The  result  is  a  deep  indentation, 
like  Rafe’s  Chasm  at  Magnolia,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  chasms 
at  Marblehead,  that  look  as  if  great  saws  had  been  cutting  into 
granite  cliffs. 

With  these  diabase  dikes,  early  in  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  ends  the 
making  of  the  hard  rocks  of  Essex  County. 


The  hard  rocks  of  Essex  County  being  now  complete,  their  his¬ 
tory  continues  with  the  landscape  carved  from  them. 

After  the  great  Appalachian  uplift  that  closed  the  Paleozoic  Age 
in  North  America,  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  stood  almost  still 
for  an  uncommonly  long  time.  The  quiet  time,  in  fact,  lasted  quite 
through  the  latter  part  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  some  millions  of  years, 
according  to  present-day  reckoning. 

No  mountain  range,  without  renewed  upliftings,  can  endure  thus 
long  against  the  forces  of  erosion.  Triassic  New  England,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Mesozoic,  comparable,  almost,  with  Switzerland, 
had  by  the  end  of  the  period,  worn  down  to  a  fiat  country  almost  at 
sea  level.  Above  this  plain  stood,  however,  certain  peaks  not  yet 
worn  down.  Among  these  are  the  White  Mountains  and  Katahdin, 
Monadnock  and  Wachusett,  the  Blue  Hills  south  of  Boston,  Agamen- 
ticus  in  Maine,  with  many  a  smaller  rock  hill,  known  only  locally. 

One  can  stand  on  almost  any  hilltop  in  Southeastern  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  looking  over  the  country  note  that  all  ridges  except  a  few 
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higher  peaks  are  at  the  same  level.  Present-day  valleys  have  been 
cut  below  this.  But  imagine  these  valleys  filled,  and  one  sees  with  the 
mind’s  eye  this  ancient  plain,  Cretaceous  in  age,  over  which  crawled 
and  waddled  the  last  of  the  land  dinosaurs,  over  which  flew  the  verita¬ 
ble  dragons  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles. 

The  matter  is,  however,  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Cretaceous  fiat  country,  about  the  close  of  the  period,  was  itself 
elevated,  somewhat  intermittently,  a  few  hundred  feet.  Its  seaward 
border,  therefore,  wore  down  to  a  new  plain.  The  level  hilltops  of 
Essex  survive  from  a  later  flat  country  than  that  which  appears  over 
most  of  New  England.  The  higher  Cretaceous  level  begins  some¬ 
what  east  of  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  and  the  level  of  the  hilltops 
in  Essex  tends  to  merge  with  the  valley  floors  of  Worcester  County. 
The  Essex  County  plain  was  the  habitat  of  the  early  mammals. 

These  two  lowland  plains,  and  some  others,  having  been  formed 
by  wearing  down  the  ancient  New  England  Alps,  the  whole  of  South¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  all  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  where  tilted  bodily,  early  in  the  Age  of  Mam¬ 
mals.  At  Long  Island  Sound,  the  district  is  still  about  at  sea  level. 
Along  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  the  uplift  is  from 
1,400  to  1,600  feet.  North  of  Boston  and  in  Southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  rock  hills  near  the  sea  rise  commonly  rather  less  than  a 
hundred  feet.  Thence  the  ancient  plain  slopes  upward  to  the  north¬ 
west,  the  general  rock  level  for  the  edge  of  Middlesex  being  not  far 
from  two  hundred  feet. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Age  of  Mammals  up  to  the  advent  of 
the  human  period  in  Europe,  this  ancient  plain  for  the  several  levels 
are  so  near  together  that  all  may  be  treated  as  one — now  tilted  up 
toward  the  northwest,  stood  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  it 
does  now.  Into  it,  what  are  mostly  the  present-day  rivers  cut  such  of 
the  present-day  valleys  as  are  edged  with  rock — which  is  to  say,  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  them.  But  the  coast  line  was  out  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
fifty  miles  or  so  off  the  present  shore,  and  the  Merrimac  River  may 
have  come  straight  down  past  Lowell  to  reach  the  sea  at  Boston. 
In  fact,  Boston  Harbor  is  only  the  old  valley  of  the  Merrimac  or 
some  other  river,  now  flooded  by  the  ocean  as  the  land  has  sunk  below 
its  old  level. 

In  the  same  way,  all  the  harbors  of  New  England,  Salem,  Beverly, 
Gloucester,  Lynn,  and  the  rest,  are  each  the  drowned  valley  of  a  senile 
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river,  that  once  cut  into  the  old  lowland  plain  after  its  uplift  and 
reached  the  ocean  some  miles  beyond  its  present-day  mouth.  The 
rock  hills  of  the  ancient  country  that  were  near  the  old  coast  now 
appear  as  off-shore  islands,  or  as  peninsulas  and  capes.  Each  harbor 
still  has  the  river  that  once  made  it  entering  its  in-shore  side.  The 
borders  of  each  harbor  tend  to  run  out  to  sea  as  a  string  of  islands 
that  were  once  the  valley  sides.  The  Maine  coast  shows  all  this  to 
perfection,  Penobscot  Bay  on  the  largest  scale  of  all.  But  anywhere, 
at  almost  any  little  cove,  is  the  same  history  written  out. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  sort  of  four-storied  landscape  visible 
from  the  hilltops  of  Essex.  The  material  is  hard  rock,  less  of  it 
granite  and  diorite  than  most  persons  realize,  for  the  igneous  rocks, 
being  hard,  tend  to  hold  up  the  hills  and  be  seen.  Most  of  these 
rocks  are  of  the  Coal  Period. 

The  hard  rocks,  made  into  high  mountains  at  the  end  of  the  Paleo¬ 
zoic,  were  reduced  during  the  Mesozoic  to  a  nearly  level  plain.  This 
plain  is  now  the  region  of  the  upland  farms.  Above  it  stand  the  old¬ 
est  portion  of  the  landscape,  the  still  more  ancient  remnants  of  the 
New  England  Alps.  After  the  up-tilting  early  in  the  Cenozoic,  came 
the  cutting  of  the  present-day  valleys,  in  which  now  are  most  of  the 
large  cities  and  all  the  seaports.  Lowest  of  the  four  stories  of  the 
landscape  is  the  part  now  under  wTater,  that  is  really  only  the  sub¬ 
merged  portion  of  the  level  next  above.  Mountain  remnant,  upland, 
valley,  harbor,  these  four  were  carved  out  of  the  rock  mass  of  New 
England  substantially  as  they  are  now  before  the  advent  of  the  last 
Ice  Age. 

The  Pleistocene  Ice  Age  is  taken  to  have  begun  some  half-million 
years  ago,  when  there  were  no  men  in  North  America,  and  the  men 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  not  so  human  as  they  are  now.  It  need 
not  have  been  more  severe  nor  more  prolonged  than  that  other 
Ice  Age  wThich  came  at  the  end  of  the  Palezoic,  nor  the  still  earlier 
one  that  ushered  the  Palezoic  in.  We  simply  know  much  more 
about  it. 

There  were  four  separate  advances  of  the  ice.  Between  these 
were  mild  periods,  during  which  the  ice  retreated  off  all  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  climate  differed  little  from  that  of  today.  Indeed,  one 
interglacial  epoch  seems  to  have  been  so  much  milder  than  the  present 
time  that  the  ice-cap  melted  off  Greenland.  Only  the  last  of  the  four 
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incursions  of  the  ice  has  left  traces  in  New  England.  This  ended,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  made  out,  somewhere  around  13,000  or  14,000  B.  C. 
for  Southern  New  England  and  4,000  years  later  for  northern. 

The  center  of  the  ice-cap  which  involved  New  England  was  in 
Labrador;  and  from  this  point  the  ice  flowed  out  in  all  directions, 
even  northward,  just  as  it  does  from  the  center  of  the  Greenland  ice¬ 
cap  now.  The  flow,  therefore,  over  Essex  County  was  about  south¬ 
east,  slightly  nearer  south.  The  groves  cut  by  the  moving  glacier 
have  this  direction.  But  the  rocks  of  the  district  are  too  hard  to  take 
either  grooves  or  scratches  as  do  limestone  and  slate.  Rock  sur¬ 
faces  hereabouts  tend  rather  to  be  rounded,  smoothed,  and  polished 
by  the  over-riding  ice.  Such  surfaces,  often  also  obscurely  grooved  and 
scratched,  are  to  be  seen  almost  anywhere  that  overlying  soil  has  been 
stripped  off  too  recently  for  the  characteristic  glaciated  surface  to 
disappear  from  weathering. 

Over  this  rock  surface  lies  almost  everywhere  the  boulder-clay,  till, 
or  ground  moraine,  a  fairly  continuous  sheet,  often  scores  of  feet 
thick.  This  contains  some  scratched  pebbles  and  many  faceted  peb¬ 
bles  and  boulders,  that  have  been  dragged  over  the  underlying  rocks 
frozen  fast  in  the  glacial  ice.  Most  stone  walls  in  New  England  are 
built  of  these  till  boulders.  One  gets  in  the  walls  their  characteristic 
shape,  quite  unlike  rocks  split  from  a  quarry,  or  broken  from  a  ledge, 
or  water-worn  by  stream  or  waves;  and  one  sees  by  the  variety  of 
material  from  what  a  wide  range  these  boulders  have  been  carried. 
They  are  strewn  along  all  the  way  from  a  few  yards  up  to  twenty 
miles  and  more  from  their  parent  ledges,  the  last  of  them  worn  down 
to  pebbles  by  grinding  on  the  rocks  beneath.  Still  larger  boulders, 
up  to  the  size  of  a  small  house,  that  were  frozen  into  the  mass  of  the 
ice  or  carried  on  its  surface,  are  now  perched  aloft  where  the  ice 
dropped  them  when  it  melted  away.  The  Whale’s  Jaw  near  the 
Rockport-Gloucester  line  in  the  middle  of  Cape  Ann  is  an  example. 
Another  large  erratic  is  Ship  Rock,  in  Peabody,  estimated  to  weigh 
2,200  tons  and  known  to  have  been  moved  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

The  rest  of  this  boulder-till  is  mingled  pebbles,  sand,  and  clay, 
quite  unassorted  as  to  fineness.  A  pinch  of  it,  taken  from  close  to  a 
boulder,  rubbed  in  the  fingers,  leaves  the  skin  dusted  with  the  finest 
rock  flour.  Clearly,  no  stream  of  water,  no  action  of  waves  or  cur¬ 
rents,  can  make  such  a  deposit,  but  only  frozen  earth  carried  by  mov- 
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ing  ice.  Some  till  is,  however,  sandy,  the  water  from  melting  ice 
having  somewhat  washed  out  the  fine  clay. 

In  certain  spots,  commonly  of  the  general  order  of  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles  back  of  the  farthest  point  reached  by  the  ice-cap,  this 
till  sheet  is  thickened  into  peculiar  lenticular  hills,  called  “drumlins” 
or  “whale-backs,”  one  or  two  hundred  feet  high,  seldom  more  than  a 
half-mile  long.  Their  shape,  typically,  is  that  of  an  inverted  spoon- 
bowl,  with  the  long  axis  parallel  to  the  grooving  of  the  ledges  nearby, 
and  the  highest  point  somewhat  up-stream  from  the  center.  Indi¬ 
vidual  hills,  however,  depart  widely  from  the  type. 

Sometimes  these  drumlins  are  twinned,  single  hills  with  two  sum¬ 
mits.  Often  they  come  in  groups,  a  half-dozen  or  more  within 
as  many  miles.  The  islands  of  Boston  Harbor  belong  to  such  an 
assemblage  that  numbers  nearly  two  hundred  in  all.  Where  the  waves 
have  cut  into  them,  they  prove  to  be  solid  till,  without  ledges.  But 
somewhat  commonly,  espescially  with  the  smaller  examples,  there  is  a 
core  of  rock  plastered  over  with  the  boulder-clay. 

Curiously,  in  Essex  County  and  thereabout,  the  glacial  drumlins 
tend  to  be  higher  than  the  rock  hills.  Prospect  Hill  in  Andover,  a 
double  drumlin,  four  hundred  feet  to  the  top  of  its  main  summit,  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  county.  A  mile  east  of  this  is  another  drumlin,  Bos¬ 
ton  Hill,  hardly  a  score  of  feet  lowrer.  But  the  peak  of  the  rock  hill 
formed  by  the  Andover  granite,  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Prospect,  is  only 
360  feet  above  sea  level. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  somewhat  definite  line  across  country,  from 
Nashua  southward,  through  Marlborough  and  Providence,  to  Point 
Judith.  West  of  this  line  most  of  the  hills  have  been  carved  from 
hard  rock  and  their  tops  mark  the  ancient  plain  to  which  the  New 
England  Alps  were  worn  down  by  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  Age. 
East  of  this  line,  the  topography  has  been  built  up  of  glacial  drift,  the 
highest  hills  tend  to  be  till  rather  than  rock,  and  the  tops  of  such  rock 
hills  as  there  are  outline  a  sea-level  plain  of  Tertiary  Age. 

One  must,  then,  when  he  reconstructs  in  imagination  the  ancient 
upland  plain  of  Northeastern  Massachusetts,  imagine  also  all  the 
drumlins  removed.  They  date  late  in  the  Ice  Age,  long  after  the  last 
of  the  dinosaurs  and  the  first  of  the  placental  mammals. 

Because  these  till  drumlins  contain  much  clay,  they  hold  the  water 
better  than  most  soils.  Therefore  they  commonly  remain  green  in 
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summer  when  grass  elsewhere  is  brown.  Because  they  are  free  from 
ledges,  they  are  likely  to  be  cultivated  or  sown  to  grass,  while  the 
rock  hills  grow  up  to  woods.  These  characteristics,  together  with 
their  regular,  rounded  profiles,  such  as  a  rock  hill  rarely  has,  make 
drumlins  easy  to  distinguish  anywhere. 

The  Essex  County  drumlins  belong  to  a  somewhat  vague  group  of 
something  less  than  three  hundred,  of  which  not  quite  two  hundred 
lie  within  the  district  itself.  The  group  has  its  northern  limit  in  the 
region  of  Kingston,  New  Hampshire,  and  its  southern  in  Lynnfield 
and  Peabody.  East  to  west,  the  drumlins  string  across  the  entire 
county,  thickest  in  the  region  that  includes  Amesbury,  Merrimac. 
Newbury,  Haverhill,  and  North  Andover,  with  a  goodly  number  also 
around  Ipswich  and  Hamilton.  Haverhill,  alone,  including  Bradford, 
has  twenty,  all  except  one  important  enough  to  be  named.  But  all  of 
Cape  Ann  east  of  Essex  has  only  two. 

This  Essex  County  group  contains  several  drumlins  that  are  per¬ 
fect  examples  of  the  type.  Among  these  are  Pigeon  Hill  in  Rock- 
port;  Hog  Island,  rising  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  Essex 
marsh;  Turner  Hill  in  Ipswich,  except  that  it  is  a  little  too  round; 
Osgood  Hill  and  others  in  North  Andover;  Tower  Hill  on  the  west 
side  of  Lawrence;  Asylum  Hill  in  Danvers;  several  near  together 
in  West  Newbury,  Bradford,  Haverhill,  and  Methuen.  Few  towns 
of  the  county  north  of  Salem  lack  presentable  specimens. 

The  great  terminal  moraine  which  on  this  side  of  the  continent 
marks  the  limit  of  the  last  advance  of  the  Labrador  Ice  Cap,  fol¬ 
lows  the  general  course  of  the  Ohio  River,  crosses  Pennsylvania  a 
little  south  of  the  New  York  boundary,  to  continue  throughout  Long 
Island.  On  Long  Island  the  moraine  is  double.  The  outermost  mem¬ 
ber  occupies  the  center  of  the  island,  drops  into  the  sea  on  the  east 
end,  and  reappears  on  Block  Island.  The  inner  member,  for  much 
of  the  way  close  to  the  Sound,  forms  also  Fishers  Island,  comes 
ashore  at  Watch  Hill,  and  follows  the  Rhode  Island  coast,  never 
more  than  three  or  four  miles  from  the  shore,  till  it  disappears  in 
Narragansett  Bay.  The  main  highway  from  Watch  Hill  to  Wake¬ 
field  follows  the  south  edge  of  this  moraine.  Here  is  one  of  the  best 
spots  in  North  America  to  see  what  a  terminal  moraine  is  like. 

The  Labrador  Ice  Cap,  as  ice-caps  are  wont  to  do,  splits,  in  South¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts,  into  three  separate  lobes.  The  moraine  of 
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the  westernmost  forms  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  then  follows  the 
east  shore  of  Buzzards  Bay.  A  later  moraine  of  the  same  lobe,  not 
so  easy  to  make  out,  crosses  from  ten  miles  south  of  Fall  River  to  near 
Plymouth.  The  moraine  of  the  central  lobe  is  the  hilly  country  of 
Cape  Cod  that  lies  east  and  west  along  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Nantucket 
and  Martha  s  \  inevard  mark  a  further  advance  of  the  same  ice- 
tongue.  The  moraine  of  the  eastern  lobe  is  under  water,  its  higher 
portions  making  the  fishing-banks  that  feed  Provincetown.  It  was 
the  middle  one  of  these  three  lobes  that  overran  Essex  County. 

The  front  of  the  ice-cap  drew  back  slowlv  as  the  climate  moder¬ 
ated,  the  average  rate  of  retreat  for  Southern  New  England  being 
some  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  to  the  mile.  But  the  ice-front  some¬ 
times  advanced,  and  often  stood  still  for  centuries.  Where  it  paused, 
it  tended  to  leave  a  “recessional  moraine,"  which  looks  much  like  a 
terminal  moraine,  except  that  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale  and  may  be  only 
a  little  patch,  and  contains  nearly  always  more  sand  and  gravel  in 
proport. on  to  till  and  large  blocks.  In  fact,  till  may  be  quite  wanting. 
The  granite  knob  that  forms  outer  Cape  Ann  held  up  the  glacier  at 
that  point,  and  the  melting  ice  dumped  dowrn  an  uncommon  load  of 
great  blocks  that  is  still  a  wild  and  desolate  country,  and  a  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  fascinating  one,  after  three  hundred  years  of  settlement 
nearby. 

Here,  though  on  the  smallest  of  scales,  is  a  real  glacial  moraine, 
the  easiest  to  locate  and  identify  short  of  Rhode  Island  and  Cape  Cod. 
It  records,  apparently,  an  advanced  position  of  the  tip  of  that  small 
ice  tongue  which,  a  century  or  two  later,  built  the  moraine  at  New- 
buryport  along  its  northeast  side. 

Such  a  recessional  moraine  is  the  one  that  crosses  Massachusetts 
from  Fall  River  to  Plymouth.  Another,  still  vaguer  and  much  inter¬ 
rupted,  runs  from  Saco,  passes  Wells  on  the  land  side  of  the  village, 
and  ends — for  such  as  can  trace  it  at  all — north  of  Epping.  South  of 
Eppmg,  running  toward  Portsmouth,  is  another  small  patch,  some  six 
or  seven  miles  long.  There  are  still  smaller  bits  of  recessional  moraine 
strung  along  from  Portsmouth  southwest,  half  w-ay  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  line. 

Y\  hat  seems  to  be  the  last  outlier  of  this  system  of  recessional 
moraines  appears  at  Amesbury  southwest  of  the  village,  is  interrupted 
by  the  Merrimac,  reappears  on  the  south  margin,  and  continues  south- 
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east  close  to  the  river  through  Newburyport  almost  to  Newbury  Old 
Town. 

Nowhere  is  this  a  typical  moraine,  being  much  too  sandy,  and 
nowhere  can  it  be  easily  made  out.  The  land  was  low  when  it  was 
formed  and  the  ice  front  stood  in  the  sea.  Therefore,  does  the  entire 
deposit  suggest  water  more  than  ice.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
moraine  trends  northwest  and  southeast,  in  the  direction  of  the  ice 
flow  instead  of  across  it,  proves  the  ridge  to  mark  the  side  of  an  ice 
tongue,  not  its  end  like  a  proper  moraine.  It  corresponds,  therefore, 
to  that  portion  of  Cape  Cod  which  lies  between  the  elbow  and  the 
wrist,  from  Orleans  to  Truro,  the  same  ice-tongue  apparently  which 
built  Cape  Cod  having  now  retreated  to  the  Merrimac.  The  ice, 
therefore,  must  have  lain  over  Newburyport  and  West  Newbury. 
Indeed,  there  are  hints  of  the  moraine  at  the  end  of  the  glacial  lobe 
from  near  Newbury  Old  Town  and  along  the  marshes  of  Parker 

River  to  Byfield. 

There  is,  however,  one  small  bit  of  characteristic  glacial  moraine 
in  Essex  County,  in  the  middle  of  the  island  portion  of  Cape  Ann, 
partly  in  Rockport  but  mostly  in  Gloucester,  and  more  or  less  parallel 
to  the  railroad  between  the  two  cities,  a  half-mile  to  the  north  of  it. 

Dogtown  Common  is  on  this  moraine. 

The  earth’s  crust  tends  to  be  in  hydrostatic  equilibrium :  mountain 
districts  are  high  partly  because  the  rocks  under  them  are  light.  Con¬ 
sequently,  as  mountain  masses  weather  off  and  wash  out  to  sea,  the 
region,  relieved  of  its  load,  tends  to  rise.  Mountains  are  worn  down 
steadily.  They  are  uplifted  by  fits  and  starts.  The  net  result  is  that 
they  remain  at  something  the  same  elevation  for  long  periods.  Thus 
an  old  mountain  country  like  New  England  consists  of  rocks  that  were 
once  deep  under  ground. 

Conversely,  a  sea  floor,  loaded  with  land  sediments  tends  to  sink. 
Land  wash  may  pile  up  strata  a  mile  thick  and  yet  the  water  over 
them  remain  always  about  the  same  depth.  In  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley,  for  example,  in  the  time  of  the  dinosaurs,  a  fault-block  kept  drop¬ 
ping  dowrn  as  the  rivers  kept  loading  it  with  their  sediments,  until 
twelve  thousand  feet  of  sand  and  mud  and  silt  and  gravel  had  piled 
up.  Yet,  millenium  upon  millenium,  the  water  remained  shallow 
enough  for  the  dinosaurs  to  leave  their  tracks. 
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In  the  same  way,  when  an  ice-cap  forms,  the  added  load  tends  to 
depress  the  crust  under  it.  But  the  displaced  material  tends  to  flow 
slowly  to  the  region  just  beyond  the  ice  and  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
land  there.  Meanwhile,  the  glacial  ice,  a  mile  or  two  thick  and  a 
thousand  miles  or  more  across,  has  locked  up  on  land  a  vast  mass  of 
what  had  been  sea  water.  Therefore,  the  sea  level  everywhere  on 
earth  lowered  two  or  three  hundred  feet  during  the  last  Ice  Age. 

When  the  ice-cap  departed,  the  water  which  had  made  it  went 
back  to  the  ocean  and  raised  the  sea  level.  At  somewhat  the  same 
time,  the  land  that  had  been  under  the  ice,  freed  from  its  load,  started 
to  come  up  again.  But  the  lands  that  had  lain  beyond  the  ice-cap 
were  now  out  of  equilibrium  and  sank.  Thus  a  wave  of  elevation 
invaded  the  lands  that  had  been  ice-locked.  All  this  took  thousands 
of  years.  Meanwhile,  the  ice-cap  thickened  and  readvanced  several 
times  and  all  these  processes  tended  to  reverse. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  most  complicated  alterations  of 
level  for  Essex  County.  In  brief,  the  land,  after  sinking  some  one  or 
two  thousand  feet  from  its  highest  position  before  the  Ice  Age  came 
on,  has  now  recovered  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  of  its  loss. 
There  is,  besides,  reason  to  suspect  a  tilting  of  the  New  England 
coast,  upward  north  of  Portsmouth,  downward  south  of  Boston,  wTith 
Essex  County  remaining  in  between  little  altered  either  way.  But  the 
adjustment  has  been  slow  and  intermittent.  It  may  not  be  complete 
even  now. 

Even  so,  such  things  as  peat  and  tree  stumps  and  old  stone  walls 
below  the  present  tide  level  are  to  be  taken  cautiously  as  evidence  of 
recent  change.  There  are  indeed  such — at  Nahant,  in  Lynn  Harbor 
and  the  Saugus  Marshes,  at  Manchester,  Beverly,  and  Salem.  But 
there  are  likely  to  be  anywhere  local  changes  in  the  run  of  the  tides 
that  alter  somewhat  the  tide  level.  All  loose  deposits  tend  to  shake 
together  and  to  lower  their  surfaces  locally  without  any  real  move¬ 
ments  of  the  solid  rock.  Peat  in  particular,  consolidates  on  its  way 
to  becoming  coal.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  little  evidence  that 
will  stand  examination  to  show  any  change  of  level  along  the  Essex 
shore  within  the  last  thousand  years.  At  most,  the  subsidence  can  be 
only  one  or  two  feet  a  century. 

But  a  thousand  years  is  a  short  while;  and  supposed  recent 
changes  of  level  amount  to  only  ten  and  fifteen  feet.  We  do  know 
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that  because  New  England  has  sunk  since  pre-glacial  times,  there  is 
now  a  land  topography  at  the  bottom  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  har¬ 
bors  along  its  coast.  Because  New  England  rose  part  way  after  the 
ice  went  off,  we  now  have  sea-floor  clays  of  glacial  age  available  for 
bricks. 

However  much  or  little  rain  might  fall  during  the  retreat  of  the 
continental  ice-cap  as  the  Glacial  Period  drew  to  an  end,  that  much  or 
little  was  considerably  augmented  by  waters  from  the  melting  ice. 
Floods,  therefore,  tended  to  be  high.  But  the  land  at  the  same  time 
stood  so  low  that  the  sea  came  up  the  Merrimac  Valley  to  Manches¬ 
ter.  Much  o£  Essex  County  was  a  group  of  islands  cut  off  from  North 
America  by  the  flooded  valley  that  the  Merrimac  was  then  occupying 
from  Lowell  across  Middlesex  to  Boston  Harbor.  Great  Bay  then 
stretched  from  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  almost  to  the  city  blocks 
of  Haverhill.. 

These  flooded  streams  as  the  ice-cap  was  melting  off,  worked 
over,  sorted  out,  and  transported  down  river  vast  quantities  of  the 
unassorted  till  which  the  ice  had  dumped  down  over  the  land.  With 
the  land  standing  low  and  all  the  larger  valleys  arms  of  the  sea,  much 
of  this  washed-over  till  was  redeposited  under  water.  The  result  is 
the  so-called  washed  drift  which  almost  everywhere  in  the  valleys 
overlies  the  till  and  the  hard  rocks  up  to  about  the  hundred-foot  level 

Always  this  is  a  characteristic  water  deposit.  It  may  be  coarse 
gravel  or  fine  gravel  or  sand  or  silt  or  clay.  But  it  is  never,  as  the  till 
is,  a  mixture  of  all;  and  the  pebbles  of  the  gravels  and  the  larger 
stones  are  rounded  and  water-worn.  It  is,  in  short,  like  other  water- 
formed  deposits.  It  is  glacial  drift  only  because  ice  first  transported 
the  material  before  water  took  it  in  hand. 

Inevitably,  this  washed  drift  takes  on  different  forms  as  the  water 
which  dropped  it  was  swift-flowing  or  at  rest,  a  river  or  an  arm  of 
the  sea. 

Its  simplest  form,  topographically,  is  the  sand-plain  or  outwash 
plain,  such  for  example,  as  that  on  which  Lawrence  is  for  the  most 
part  built. 

Such  sand-plains  are  nearly  level,  though  they  may  be  somewhat 
cut  up  by  stream  valleys.  The  material  is  sand  or  silt,  commonly 
rather  uniform,  and  the  surface  somewhat  commonly  slopes  toward 
the  south.  Commonly  also  the  sand-plains  fill,  wholly  or  in  part,  low 
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spots  in  the  hard  rocks  or  the  till.  Often  they  suggest  the  bottoms  of 
ponds  that  have  been  silted  up. 

Occasionally,  these  sand-plains  become  veritable  stream  deltas; 
delta-plains,  as  they  are  called.  One  such  at  Ballardvale,  a  mile  each 
way,  has  a  nearly  flat  top,  characteristic  delta  lobes  at  its  southern 
end,  the  material  becoming  finer  from  north  to  south.  It  stands  sixty 
feet  above  the  present  river,  which  flows  north.  The  river  that  built 
the  delta  obviously  flowed  south. 

Ofttimes  what  are  essentially  partial  deltas,  instead  of  forming 
against  the  sides  of  a  stream  valley  or  against  a  lake  shore,  built  up 
against  tongues  of  stagnant  ice  that  occupied  the  middle  of  the  val¬ 
leys  with  some  interval  between  the  ice  and  the  valley  wall.  Into 
this  interval,  washed  sand  and  gravel,  carried  not  uncommonly  by 
rapid  and  variable  currents.  The  ice  tongue  being  now  gone,  the 
result  is  a  type  of  kame,  that  is  a  sand  or  gravel  bench,  more  or  less 
continuous  along  the  valley  side.  Any  type  of  sand-plain  makes  a  site 
for  a  race  track. 

But  these  stagnant  ice  tongues  quite  often  broke  up  into  separate 
blocks  with  flowing  water  between.  The  water  brought  in  the  usual 
sand  and  gravel.  The  ice  blocks  are  now  departed.  The  result  is  a 
most  extraordinary  and  picturesque  kame-and-kettle-hole  topography. 
It  looks  like  a  terminal  moraine — there  are,  indeed,  “kame  moraines” 
at  the  sides  of  ice  tongues.  But  the  material  is  gravel  and  sand,  not 
till;  the  elevations  tend  all  to  reach  the  same  level;  there  are  no  large 
boulders  either  inside  the  hills  or  on  their  surface,  and  consequently 
no  stone  wralls.  Such  patches  are  favorite  spots  for  graveyards.  An 
uncommonly  good  example,  graveyards  and  all,  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Shawsheen  River,  between  the  railway  station  and  Ballardvale. 

These  kettle-holes  have  no  outlets,  being  merely  places  where  a 
delta  did  not  form  because  ice  was  there.  The  smallest  of  them,  a  few 
hundred  yards  across,  are  likely  to  be  damp  or  swampy  at  the  bottom. 
The  deeper  ones,  and  the  larger  up  to  about  a  mile  across,  contain 
ponds.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  little  ponds  of  the  district  are  in  large 
kettle-holes.  Such  ponds  are  nearly  round,  shallow,  with  a  complete 
sand  rim. 

Ponds  larger  than  a  mile  across,  and  many  smaller  than  this  as 
well,  occupy  old  stream  valleys  that  are  blocked  by  washed  drift. 
These  may  be  deep,  with  the  shores  coming  down  somewhat  steeply  to 
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the  water  from  nearby  hills  of  till  or  rock.  But  one  portion  of  the 
shore  is  different  from  the  rest — the  dam  of  washed  drift  that  blocks 
the  ancient  valley.  Great  Pond  in  North  Andover  and  Johnson’s 
Pond  in  Groveland  are  of  this  type.  But  the  ancient  Merrimac, 
blocked  by  washed  drift  south  of  Lowell,  instead  of  forming  a  lake, 
returning  quite  possibly  to  its  old  valley,  turned  off  across  the  Mer¬ 
rimac  quartzite  in  a  series  of  falls.  All  the  lakes  and  ponds  and 
swamps  of  New  England  result  from  blocking  the  pre-glacial  drainage 
by  glacial  drift.  Washed  drift  rather  than  till  commonly  accounts 
for  the  lakes  and  ponds. 

One  type  of  washed  drift  there  is  which  is  not  related  to  deltas, 
the  esker  or  serpent  kame.  Even  a  modern  valley  glacier,  when  the 
ice  is  melting,  develops  a  considerable  stream  system  on  its  surface; 
and  these  surface  waters,  falling  through  the  crevasses,  form  a  system 
of  channels  at  the  bottom  of  the  ice.  Naturally,  like  all  streams,  such 
under-ice  rivers  deposit  sand  and  gravel.  But  being  in  confined  pipes 
and  under  pressure,  their  currents  are  violent  and  they  transport 
larger  boulders  than  open-air  streams  outside  of  mountains. 

Such  under-ice  deposits,  on  a  large  scale,  survive  from  the  Ice 

Age.  Sometimes  they  are  sand;  more  often  they  are  gravel.  Because 

of  the  head  of  water  behind  the  stream,  boulders  in  the  gravel  may 
be  as  large  as  one’s  head.  Because  they  ran  in  under-ice  tunnels, 
they  are  tortuous  and  irregular,  with  small  relation  to  the  local  slope 
of  the  ground.  But  sometimes  they  are  straight  enough  for  a  quarter- 
mile  to  look  like  a  railway  fill.  In  general,  such  eskers  lie  above  other 
deposits.  Sometimes  the  deltas  have  buried  them.  Indian  ridges  is 
their  local  name. 

An  under-ice  drainage  system,  marked  by  such  Indian  ridges, 
begins  near  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  crosses  the  Merrimac  at 
Lawrence,  follows  the  main  highway  to  Shawsheen  village  and  then 
the  Shawsheen  River,  for  the  most  part  on  the  west  side,  to  the  delta 
at  Ballardvale.  Not  uncommonly,  in  fact,  does  an  esker,  formed 
beneath  the  ice,  merge  with  a  delta  built  against  its  southern  end. 
This  Manchester-Andover  esker  is  classic  ground:  George  Frederic 
Wright,  then  pastor  at  Andover,  described  it  in  a  paper  before  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  1876. 

Further  east  another  such  esker  system  enters  the  county  at  Mer¬ 
rimac,  and  passing  almost  straight  south,  picks  up  at  Groveland  an 
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important  tributary  that  has  come  down  from  the  northw’est  through 
Haverhill  and  followed  the  south  bank  of  the  river  from  Bradford. 
From  Groveland  the  esker  is  fairly  straight  to  Boxford  Station  on  the 
Newburyport  Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railway,  which  it 
passes  just  to  the  east.  Thereafter  its  course  becomes  erratic;  it 
winds  an  uncertain  way,  picking  up  tributaries  as  it  goes,  through 
Hamilton  and  Wenham  to  Beverly  and  the  sea.  There  is  also  a 
branch  through  Linebrook,  with  many  an  islolated  patch  besides,  for 
a  subglacial  river  no  more  deposits  gravel  everywhere  in  its  course 
than  a  modern  river  does.  Especially  toward  its  southern  end  the 
components  of  the  esker  system  separate  and  reunite,  are  interrupted 
and  reappear.  But  always  the  narrow,  steep-sided  ridge,  the  water- 
rounded  pebbles  and  boulders,  once  seen,  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Such  eskers  suggest  terminal  moraines.  But  they  are  gravel,  not 
till,  and  they  trend  north  and  south  instead  of  east  and  west;  down 
the  general  slope,  not  across  it.  But  the  portion  of  a  moraine  which 
lies  at  the  side  of  an  ice  tongue  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
esker  and  kame.  In  fact,  on  Cape  Ann  a  serpent  kame  lies  right 
across  the  moraine. 

Some  of  the  best  farm  land  of  New  England  is  in  the  river  bot¬ 
toms  and  on  the  terraces  and  floodplains  of  the  larger  streams, 
deposits  which  though  late  Pleistocene  in  age  are  not  strictly  glacial. 

With  the  land  standing  low  and  the  rivers  running  high,  with 
unlimited  supplies  of  ice-ground  rock  lying  ready  for  the  streams  to 
carry  off,  it  wras  inevitable  that  most  valleys  had  their  bottoms  more 
or  less  filled  in  by  ordinary  river  silt  that  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
amount.  Such  deposits,  virtually  level  on  the  upper  surface,  may  be 
a  hundred  feet  or  more  thick  and  continue  a  score  of  miles  up  and 
down  stream. 

This  river  silt,  in  the  smaller  valleys,  remains  a  good  deal  as  it 
was  laid  down,  except  that  as  the  land  has  risen  the  river  has  cut  down 
its  channel  and  now  flows  a  score  or  more  feet  below  its  former  level. 
The  larger  streams,  swinging  back  and  forth  as  they  cut  dowm  through 
the  silt,  formed  terraces  at  their  sides,  so  that  the  land  surface  now  is 
at  several  different  elevations.  The  Merrimac  above  Lowell  shows 
such  terraces  to  perfection.  But  through  Essex  County  the  Merrimac 
has  no  proper  valley. 
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If  these  floodplains  were  at  the  flood  level,  as  floodplains  com¬ 
monly  are,  and  as  the  more  recent  ones  are  still,  they  would  be  too  wet 
for  gardening.  But  the  land  hereabouts  has  come  up  just  enough  to 
drain  them  nicely.  The  river  silt  is  highly  fertile  when  not  too  sandy. 
The  surfaces  are  level.  There  are  no  rocks.  They  are,  in  short,  little 
glacial  prairies  set  among  the  granite  hills. 

Glacial  clays  are  much  like  other  clays,  not  characteristic  in  their 
form  as  are  kames  and  eskers  or  old  deltas  high  and  dry  on  the  hill¬ 
sides.  The  clays  of  Essex  County  are  virtually  all  glacial. 

These  clays  are  abundant,  well  distributed,  and  accessible.  In 
fact,  from  early  Colonial  days,  the  region  has  been  a  center  both  for 
brickmaking  and  for  pottery.  Nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the 
county  has  at  some  time  made  bricks,  the  output  for  the  whole  county 
sometimes  reaching  twenty  millions  a  year.  A  half-dozen  towns  have 
manufactured  earthenware. 

Some  of  the  clay  beds  are  a  hundred  feet  thick.  A  typical  arrange¬ 
ment  has  marine  clay  at  the  bottom,  overlain  by  gravel  or  sand.  Above 
the  sand  come  fresh-water  clays;  covering  all  is  another  sand  layer 
and  the  surface  soil.  The  clay  rests  on  bed  rock  or  on  till.  It  belongs 
to  the  closing  stages  of  the  Ice  Age;  and  is,  apparently,  always 
younger  than  the  drumlins. 

Marine  clays  are  commonly  unstratified,  for  fine  particles  and  not 
so  fine  sink  about  equally  in  salt  wTater.  But  fresh  water  tends  to  sort 
out  its  sediments.  Therefore,  during  the  winters,  when  the  glacial 
ice  was  not  melting  and  the  glacial  streams  were  low,  the  deposits  on 
lake  floors  was  very  fine  clay.  But  during  the  summer,  when  the  ice 
was  melting  freely  and  the  streams  were  high,  the  lake-floor  deposits 
ran  more  to  sand.  The  result  is  an  annual  banding  in  fresh-water 
glacial  clays,  with  layers  from  an  inch  or  two  thick  up  to  several  feet, 
that  can  be  counted  like  the  growth  rings  in  temperate  climate  trees. 

In  Scandinavia,  where  they  still  have  glaciers,  and  where  rising 
land  is  bringing  under-water  deposits  up  where  they  can  be  seen,  much 
study  has  been  given,  during  the  present  century,  to  these  “varve” 
clays,  both  to  those  of  glacial  age  and  those  forming  now.  Intervals 
of  late  glacial  time  and  periods  since,  up  to  historic  times,  can  now 
be  counted  off  with  an  error  of  only  a  year  or  two  to  the  century. 

The  same  sort  of  studies  are  now  being  carried  forward  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  Valleys,  and  in  th~ 
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Merrimac  Valley  above  Manchester  where,  in  late  glacial  times,  there 
was  a  winding  fresh-water  lake  more  than  fifty  miles  long,  between 
Plymouth  and  what  was  then  the  sea.  The  varves  along  the  lower 
Merrimac  have  still  to  be  dealt  with.  But  the  abundant  clays  of 
Essex  County  make  that  a  promising  field.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the 
things  to  be  looked  for.  If  all  goes  well,  we  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
map  the  ice  front  for  each  century  of  its  retreat  across  Northeastern 
Massachusetts,  date  and  correlate  all  the  patches  of  terminal  moraine, 
time  each  readvance  of  the  ice  and  each  mile  of  its  retreat,  and  know 
the  swings  of  climate  back  and  forth  even  to  single  hot  or  cold 
summers. 

Essex  County  has  altered  little  since  the  ice  left  North  America. 
Soil  has  formed  on  the  glacial  drift — and  very  thin  and  poor  some  of 
it  is  on  the  kames  and  eskers.  The  drift  is  gullied  here  and  there. 
But  there  is  little  run-off  on  sand  and  gravel;  and  the  drumlins  seem 
to  have  grown  sod  before  the  clay  had  time  to  wash.  The  borders  of 
some  ponds  have  become  swamps.  There  are  peat  bogs  in  nearly 
every  town,  with  the  peat  sometimes  ten  feet  thick.  The  Merrimac  is 
forming  an  interesting  delta  at  its  new  mouth.  There  has  been  some 
weathering  of  the  rocks.  Bog  iron  still  forms  in  the  swamps,  no 
longer  as  in  Colonial  times  an  important  ore.  This,  inland,  is  about 
all  that  has  occurred. 

The  coast  has  altered  more.  Ten  thousand  years  of  battering  by 
great  waves  has  broken  even  the  Paleozoic  granites;  headlands  and 
beaches  are  all  new.  New,  also,  are  the  chasms  where  the  sea  and 
the  weather  have  cut  out  the  dikes,  and  new  in  general  is  all  the  detail 
of  the  shore. 

The  greatest  change  has  come  where  the  glacial  drift  touches  the 

sea.  Till  resists  the  ocean  feebly;  sand  and  gravel  hardly  at  all.  The 

waves  cut  rapidly  into  both.  The  fine  material  becomes  off-shore  mud¬ 
flats;  the  sand  and  gravel  become  beaches. 

But  the  currents  along  the  New  England  coast,  on  the  whole  run 
south.  The  sand,  therefore,  as  the  waves  stir  it  up,  tends  to  settle  a 
little  further  along,  and  all  the  beaches  from  Portland  down  are  mov¬ 
ing  toward  Boston.  So  we  have  Salisbury  Beach  and  Plum  Island  and 
Castle  Neck  and  Coffin’s  Beach  all  really  a  single  twenty-mile  strand, 
all  built  of  material  that  has  crept  along  the  coast  from  further  north 
and  all  visibly  growing  southward.  But  the  smaller  pocket  beaches 
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from  Cape  Ann  south  are  built  from  fragments  of  neighboring  head¬ 
lands  which  the  waves  have  knocked  apart. 

The  waves,  especially  in  the  storms,  throw  the  beach  sand  well 
above  the  ordinary  high-tide  mark.  There  it  dries.  Then  the  wind 
catches  it  and  piles  it  into  dunes,  forty  and  sixty  feet  high,  a  veritable 
desert  of  white  sand,  scantily  covered  in  its  older  parts  by  coarse  grass 
and  other  herbs,  with  an  occasional  tree.  The  dunes  keep  shifting  wTith 
the  wind.  At  least  one  farm  on  Plum  Island  and  another  on  Castle 
Neck  have  been  overwhelmed  and  destroyed.  From  time  to  time,  as 
the  dunes  migrate,  are  exposed  the  roots  of  old  drumlins  that  have 
worn  down  to  sea  level  to  become  beach  sand  and  more  dunes.  Steep 
Hill  on  Castle  Neck,  its  flanks  cut  into  by  the  waves,  exhibits  to  per¬ 
fection  this  process  of  converting  drumlin  into  dune. 

Nowhere  short  of  Provincetown  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod  is  there 
such  a  dune  country  as  borders  Essex  County.  Nowhere,  not  even  on 
the  Great  Moraine,  is  there  anything  so  wholly  unlike  our  familiar 
landscape  as  these  two  wind-blown  and  wind-created  deserts. 

Inside  the  barrier  beaches,  of  which  Plum  Island  is  the  longest, 
between  the  dunes  and  the  old  rock  country,  lie  remarkable  salt 
marshes,  sometimes  three  and  four  miles  wide.  The  marsh  which 
borders  Parker  River,  behind  Plum  Island,  goes  inland  ten  miles  from 
the  sea. 

These  salt  marshes  have  been  interpreted  as  evidence  of  a  sinking 
coast.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  marshes  are  now  slowly  building  up 
from  the  remains  of  dead  plants,  the  wash  of  the  sea,  the  dust  blown 
from  inland  and  the  dunes,  and  especially  from  the  silt  of  the  rivers 
that  is  forming  vague  deltas  at  the  stream  mouths.  Some  day,  if  the 
coast  does  not  go  down  too  fast,  all  this  marsh  country  will  be  dry  land. 

In  general,  then,  to  sum  up  in  paragraphs  the  story  of  twice  two 
hundred  million  years,  the  hard  rocks  of  Essex  County  are  largely  of 
Paleozoic  age,  mostly  late  Paleozoic  at  that.  They  were  crushed  and 
folded  when  the  Appalachians  were  elevated  at  the  end  of  the  Paleo¬ 
zoic,  and  became  a  lofty  mountain  range.  This  mountain  range  wore 
down  with  time.  Out  of  its  roots,  between  the  coming  of  the  great 
reptiles  and  the  onset  of  the  Ice  Age,  wTere  carved  all  the  larger  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  present-day  landscape,  with  Essex  County  a  hundred  miles 
inland. 

The  continental  glacier,  dumping  down  the  load  of  drift  which  it 
brought  from  the  higher  country  northwest,  on  the  whole  smoothed 
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out  the  Essex  topography.  But  it  heaped  up  nearly  two  hundred 
drumlins  that  are  commonly  higher  than  the  original  rock  hills. 
Before  the  drift  came,  there  were  no  lakes,  ponds,  or  swamps  at  all 
comparable  to  those  now. 

Thus  was  Essex  County  and  the  district  around  it  made  ready  for 
the  history  which  follows. 

Bibliographical  Notes — -The  standard  authority  on  all  that 
concerns  the  geology  of  Essex  County  is : 

John  Henry  Sears:  “The  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Min¬ 
eralogy,  and  Paleontology  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.”  The 
Essex  Institute,  Salem,  1905.  Pp.  41 1;  209  illustrations;  geologic 
map. 

The  volume  is  out  of  print  but  generally  accessible  at  libraries. 
The  illustrations  are  admirable  and  the  descriptions  accurate  and 
minute.  The  information,  especially  on  theoretical  matters  and  on 
paleontology,  is  somewhat  out  of  date  and  the  author  s  names  for  the 
local  formations  are  superseded. 

A  more  technical  account  of  the  district  appears  in: 

B.  K.  Emerson:  “Geology  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.” 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  597,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1917.  Pp-  277;  10  plates;  large,  colored  geological  map. 

This  in  turn  may  be  supplemented  by: 

Laurence  LaForge,  “Geology  of  the  Boston  Area,  Massachu¬ 
setts.”  United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  839.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1932.  Pp.  93;  15  plates,  text  figures;  two  colored 
geological  maps.  Although  this  Bulletin  deals  especially  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  immediately  south  of  Essex  County,  much  of  its  information 
extends  north.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  two  regions  has  been 
substantially  identical.  Especially  valuable  is  a  seven-page  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  complete  for  all  Northeastern  Massachusetts. 

The  geologic  history  of  Essex  County  has  been  so  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  larger  district  of  which  it  is  a  part  that  almost  any 
work  dealing  with  Southern  New  England  helps  to  explain  the  lesser 
area.  Especially  to  be  commended  is: 

James  Walter  Goldthwait:  “The  Geology  of  New  Hampshire.” 
New  Hampshire  Academy  of  Science,  Handbook  No.  1 ;  Rumford 
Press,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  1925.  Pp.  74;  27  plates,  21  text 
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figures;  two  maps.  This  also  has  an  admirable  bibliography  of  six 
pages. 

Since  glaciers  and  ice-caps  are  much  the  same  the  world  over,  the 
Ice  Age  deposits  of  Essex  County  are  well  covered  by  general  works, 
including  the  larger  textbooks.  Local  detail  appears  in: 

Ernst  Antevs :  “The  Recession  of  the  Last  Ice  Sheet  in  New 
England.”  American  Geographical  Society,  text  figures  and  dia¬ 
grams;  map  showing  all  terminal  and  recessional  moraines  east  of 
Lake  Erie.  Six-page  bibliography. 

Ernst  Antevs:  “The  Last  Glaciation,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Ice  Retreat  in  Northeastern  North  America.”  Idem,  1928.  Pp. 
243.  Bibliography,  38  pp. 

George  Frederic  Wright,  D.  D.,  described  the  Manchester- 
Andover  esker  in  the  “Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,”  Salem,  187-;, 
and  again  in  1876  in  the  “Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History.” 

F.  S.  Mills,  of  Andover,  described  the  delta-plain  at  Ballardvale  in 
the  “American  Geologist”  for  September,  1903. 

For  the  post-glacial  history  of  the  district: 

Douglas  Wilson  Johnson:  “The  New  England-Acadian  Shore 
Line,”  New  "iork,  1925.  Pp.  608;  illustrations,  plates,  maps,  dia¬ 
grams.  Bibliography  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

On  the  Lnited  States  Geological  Survey’s  Topographical  Map, 
Essex  County  is  covered  by  the  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Boston,  New- 
buryport,  Salem,  Boston  Bay,  and  Gloucester  sheets,  Numbers  29,  30. 
3L  3*E  37»  3^’  and  43-  These  are  on  sale  at  the  State  Hous,e  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  at  many  bookstores  at  fifteen  cents  each. 
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Essex  County  In  Indian  Times 

By  Dr.  Warren  King  Aloorehead  and  Scott  H.  Paradise. 


Indians  were  our  first  citizens,  not  merely  in  New  England,  but, 
for  that  matter,  throughout  both  Americas.  While  they  differed  in 
language,  customs,  and  government  from  the  white  Europeans  who 
displaced  them  and  took  over  their  possessions,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
call  them  savages.  Rather  should  we  designate  them  as  men  and 
women  often  swayed  by  impulses  and  emotions  such  as  governed  our 
own  white  ancestors  in  Western  Europe  three  thousand  years  ago. 
In  1620  our  Indians  were  in  the  neolithic  stone  age.  This  fact  and 
all  that  it  implies  has  been  overlooked  by  many  of  our  writers. 

Our  two  chapters  upon  Indians  of  this  region  do  not  pretend  to 
contain  much  original  material.  Rather  is  our  task  a  summary  of  what 
has  been  previously  published.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  today  on 
the  part  of  historical  writers  to  treat  our  Indians  sympathetically,  to 
understand  more  perfectly  the  Indian  mind.  Two  works  recently 
published  emphasize  this  trend  and  are  illustrative  of  the  change  of 
sentiment  concerning  our  red  race  here  in  New  England.  They  are 
Clara  Endicott  Sears’s  “The  Great  Powwow”  and  Allan  Forbes’s 
“Some  Indian  Events  of  New  England.” 

Now  that  three  centuries  have  passed  since  we  became  the  domi¬ 
nant  race  in  New  England,  we  are  able  to  free  our  minds  from  the 
idea  prevalent  in  Colonial  literature  that  all  Indians  were  brutal  and 
cruel,  and  that  warfare  was  their  chief  occupation.  It  is  time  to  pre¬ 
sent,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  Indian  point  of  view  of  relations 
between  the  superior  white  race  and  New  England’s  original  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Herbert  Milton  Sylvester,  in  his  “Indian  Wars  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  has  been  able  to  disassociate  himself  from  the  traditional  white 
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man’s  point  of  view,  to  look  with  sympathy  upon  the  wrongs  of  the 
savage,  and  to  see  with  an  unprejudiced  view  the  conduct  of  the  early 
settlers. 

The  character  of  the  Indian  was  molded  by  his  environment,  by 
the  forests  in  which  he  lived. 

“Whatever  of  kindly  virtues  he  possessed  were  the  simple 
gifts  of  nature.  Whatever  of  haughty  stoicism  and  ineptitude 
of  speech,  by  which  he  was  able  to  most  successfully  conceal 
his  emotions,  were  the  natural  expression  of  a  nature  which 
had  been  molded  in  difficulties  and  amid  privations — a  nature 
whose  traits  were  those  of  a  stern,  yet  simple  and  enduring 
purpose.”1 

Yet  “to  the  Englishman  the  Indian  had  no  rights  ....  he  was 
a  degenerate,  viciously  corrupt,”  and  he  who  had  once  held  undis¬ 
puted  rule  over  the  lands  of  his  ancestors  found  himself,  at  the  hands 
of  the  English,  deprived  of  them,  driven  into  exile,  and  frequently 
sold  into  slavery.  The  Puritan  with  his  trading  instinct,  his  arrogant 
sense  of  superiority  over  the  simple  native,  his  ability  to  find  Biblical 
sanction  whenever  convenient  to  justify  his  acts,  and  his  superior 
arms  and  organization,  brought  inevitable  doom  to  the  Indian.  The 
English  took  what  land  they  wanted  on  the  seashore,  on  the  river 
banks,  and  among  the  meadows.  When  thev  deigned  to  “purchase  ’ 
it,  they  closed  the  bargain  with  men  who  had  no  knowledge  of  writ¬ 
ten  contracts  and  no  conception  of  private  ownership  of  soil,  and  the 
price  they  paid  was  ludicrous — a  mere  pretence.  The  township  of 
Andover  was  bought  for  six  pounds,  currency,  and  a  coat  from  the 
sachem  Cutshamache,  whose  right  to  dispose  of  the  land  was  in 
any  case  doubtful  and  of  whom  the  “History  of  Dorchester  says. 
“This  chief  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
colonial  government,  used  for  the  purpose  of  deeding  away  Indian 
lands  and  acting  as  a  spy  upon  the  movements  of  neighboring  tribes. 
Poquanum,  Sachem  of  Nahant,  was  given  a  suit  of  clothes  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  that  beautiful  territory,  and  in  this  case,  too,  it  was  later 
determined  that  he  had  no  title  to  the  peninsula  in  the  first  place. 

i  The  above  quotation  and  those  immediately  following  are  from  “The  Indian  Wars 
of  New  England,”  by  Herbert  Milton  Sylvester,  Boston,  1910.  Chapter  II,  passim. 

2.  Quoted  by  Sarah  Loring  Bailey,  in  “Historical  Sketches  of  Andover,  Boston 

1880,  p.  163. 
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The  township  of  Manchester  was  bought  for  the  sum  of  three  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings  current  silver  money  of  New  England.  Bradford 
cost  the  white  man  £6  12s.  and  Ipswich  £20.  T  hough  Governor 
Cradock  wrote  Endicott  as  early  as  1629:  “Be  not  unmindful  of 
the  main  end  of  our  Plantation,  by  endeavoring  to  bring  the  Indians 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,”  and  urged  him  to  be  just  and  courteous 
to  the  natives  to  win  their  affection  and  their  good  opinion,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Puritan  was  waging  implacable  war  upon  the  red 
man  and  through  treachery  and  inhumanity  striving  for  his  complete 
extermination.  The  General  Court  offered  a  bounty  for  Indian 
scalps,  irrespective  of  sex  or  age,  and  the  Reverend  Solomon  Stod¬ 
dard  made  the  Christian  suggestion  that  the  Indians  be  hunted  down 
with  dogs,  “as  they  doe  bears.”  To  make  the  Indians’  situation  still 
more  hopeless,  the  great  plague  had  fallen  upon  them  (1616-17)  just 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English.  From  Canada  to  Long  Island 
Sound  the  tribes  were  grievously  stricken  and  reduced  to  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  former  numbers.  Once  powerful  groups  were  nearly 
wiped  out,  and  the  morale  of  the  few  survivors  must  have  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  affliction,  the  red  man  could  easily  and 
perhaps  would  have  driven  the  English  into  the  sea. 

It  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind  the  causes  of  this  inevitable  con¬ 
flict  and  the  tragic  destruction  of  the  Indian  race  as  wre  turn  to  the 
account  of  its  life  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

Though  the  title  of  this  work  is  “The  Story  of  Essex  County,” 
there  were,  of  course,  no  Essex  County  boundaries  in  Indian  times. 
We  should,  therefore,  include  in  our  narrative  a  region  extending 
from  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Merrimac,  to  the  Metacom 
(King  Philip)  country  of  Southern  Rhode  Island,  and  from  our  coast 
westward  to  Worcester.  Although  our  Indians  established  certain 
permanent  villages,  they  were  decidedly  nomadic,  visiting,  in  large 
numbers  fishing  stations  on  the  Merrimac,  Charles,  and  other  rivers, 
and  spending  winters  in  heavily  wooded  sections  where  trees  broke 
the  force  of  cold  northern  winds.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
during  the  summer  they  congregated  in  large  numbers  all  along  our 
coastline,  subsisting  upon  various  mollusca  and  other  sea  foods.  The 
mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  Plum  Island,  Castle  Neck  and  the  coast  down 
as  far  as  Boston  appear  to  have  been  rather  heavily  populated  in 
ancient  times. 
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Before  we  enter  upon  our  description  of  Indians  during  the  his¬ 
toric  period  let  us  consider  the  past. 

No  date  can  be  set  for  the  coming  of  our  first  red  men  to  Essex 
County.  In  pre-European  times  the  Indian  population  of  this  section 
as  well  as  the  entire  United  States  was  considerable,  but  we  possess  no 
accurate  statistics.  Some  of  the  early  writers  or  explorers  estimated 
the  strength  of  the  Massachusetts  band  as  three  thousand  warriors, 
which  means  a  population  of  some  fifteen  thousand  persons.  Other 
observers  believe  this  statement  is  too  high.  An  approximate  esti¬ 
mate  of  Massachusetts  Indians  is  difficult,  although  Willoughby  sets 
down  the  number  as  seven  thousand.  The  missionary  Gookin’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  30,000  referred  to  the  pre-plague  period.  Of  course,  the 
Essex  County  group  formed  an  unknown  fraction  of  this  total. 

Origin  of  the  Indian  Race — The  question  of  origin  of  our 
Indian  race  still  remains  in  obscurity,  notwithstanding  much  research 
both  archaeological  and  linguistic.3  With  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal  it  is  scarcely  proper  for  one  to  do  more  than  comment  on 
the  generally  accepted  theory  that  our  red  race  originated  in  Asia, 
passed  from  the  lower  Amur  valley  to  the  Straits,  crossed  to  St. 
Lawrence  Island,  thence  to  our  Alaskan  shore,  down  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  from  there  spread  through  both  the  Americas.  Henry 
Collins,  Esq.,  of  the  Smithsonian,  has  spent  three  or  four  summers  in 
an  intensive  exploration  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  the  Alaskan 
shores.  The  eminent  physical  anthropologist,  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  has 
also  visited  Alaska  and  on  Kodiak  Island  carried  into  effect  certain 
studies  based  chiefly  on  skeletal  material.  Dr.  Moorehead  has  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  large  collection  made  by  Mr.  Collins.  Most  of  the 
artifacts  are  distinctly  Eskimoan  in  character  and  do  not  present  pre¬ 
vailing  American  Indian  types.  Curiously  enough,  the  gouge  (made 
of  fossil  ivory)  is  rather  common.  From  Alaska  down  to  the  Pueblo 
country  of  Arizona-New  Mexico  and  across  our  Central  States  one 
finds  none.  They  do  not  occur  until  we  reach  New  York  State,  where 
they  are  by  no  means  common.  Yet  in  New  England,  and  particularly 
in  Essex  County  and  the  State  of  Maine,  many  gouges  occur,  some  of 
them  rather  like  Alaskan  forms.  They  are  also  found  in  Eastern 

3.  All  our  classifications  of  New  England  tribes  or  sub-tribes  are  based  on  linguis¬ 
tics.  Before  the  science  of  archaeology  had  reached  its  present  development,  it  was 
assumed  that  Indians  speaking  an  Algonkin  dialect,  found  by  the  first  traders  or  explorers 
on  a  given  site,  indicated  that  the  location  was  always  Algonkin.  This  may  not  be  true. 
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Canada.  Whether  there  was  a  migration  of  Eskimoan  people  from 
our  eastern  “Far  North”  (Greenland)  across  the  various  waters  and 
through  the  islands  to  Maine  is  problematical.  When  we  shall  have 
completed  our  archaeological  studies  years  hence,  we  may  be  able  to 
speak  with  more  authority  on  this  subject.  Certainly  the  gouge  form 
is  more  ancient  than  the  grooved  axe — very  numerous  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Sites  of  Indian  Villages — In  the  Merrimac  Valley  there  are 
at  least  one  hundred  village  sites,  and  on  these  prehistoric  stone 
objects  far  exceed  in  numbers  those  objects  indicating  contact  with 
white  people.  At  Beverly  Farms  upon  an  estate  owned  by  the  heirs 
of  John  Haven,  Esq.  (Miss  Haven  and  Mrs.  Ross),  more  than  3,000 
artifacts  of  stone  have  been  collected.  The  village  site  covered  some 
ten  or  fifteen  acres.  At  Marblehead,  not  far  distant,  were  ledges  and 
boulders  of  porphyritic  felsite,  also  rhyolite  formation.  Many  natives 
assembled  here  for  an  unknown  length  of  time.  Relics  of  grave¬ 
yards,  shell  heaps,  and  an  Indian  fort  have  been  found,  together  with 
numerous  arrowheads,  spears,  clubs,  and  various  utensils  made  of 
stone.  A  dozen  years  ago  Mr.  Weed,  of  Marblehead,  found  two 
Indian  skeletons  buried  on  a  hillside  overlooking  Marblehead  harbor. 
These  wTere  preserved  by  Dr.  Moorehead,  and  are  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Marblehead  Historical  Society.  The  largest  shell  heap 
in  this  locality  is  near  the  Pine  Grove  and  contained  by  actual  measure¬ 
ment  thirty  cords  of  shells.  Depressions  found  in  the  “Small  Pox 
Pasture”  and  at  other  places  have  been  thought  to  indicate  the  former 
location  of  Indian  wigwams.  From  six  to  eight  feet  across,  and  orig¬ 
inally  from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth,  these  cellars  are  always  to  be 
found  near  some  reliable  supply  of  w’ater.  Many  similar  depressions 
are  to  be  found  near  Salem  Harbor.  In  November,  1874,  a  grave 
was  found  in  Bessom  Pasture  containing  five  skeletons,  four  being 
those  of  adults,  and  the  fifth  that  of  a  child.  The  bodies  had  all  been 
buried  on  their  backs  with  their  heads  to  the  west  except  one,  which 
lay  with  its  head  to  the  east.  The  legs  were  drawn  up  so  that  the  knees 
nearly  touched  the  chin.  The  grave  contained  besides  the  skeletons, 
a  lot  of  trinkets,  an  earthen  cup,  a  small  bell,  and  a  quantity  of  beads, 
proving  that  these  Indians  had  had  some  contact  with  white  men.4 

4.  “Marblehead,”  by  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  in  “History  of  Essex  County,”  p.  1060. 
J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1888. 
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Thousands  of  objects  manufactured  from  Marblehead  material  are  to 
be  found  in  collections  both  public  and  private  from  Gloucester 
through  to  Boston,  and  extending  northward  to  Concord,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

A  Pentuckett  burial  ground  was  located  to  the  north  of  what  is 
now  Merrimack  Street,  in  Haverhill.  Here  a  number  of  Indian  skele¬ 
tons  were  once  unearthed,  and  in  that  vicinity  Indian  arrow-heads, 
mortars,  and  other  relics  have  frequently  been  found.  At  Ipswich, 
near  Prospect  Hill,  a  lapidary  for  the  manufacture  of  slate  arrow¬ 
heads  has  been  discovered,  and  the  abundance  of  clam  shells  found  on 
high  ground  marks  the  site  of  an  Indian  encampment. 

The  region  around  Bartlett’s  Brook,  and  the  shores  of  the  Spicket, 
as  far  as  Spicket  Falls,  in  Methuen,  were  favorite  resorts  of  the 
Indians,  especially  during  the  fishing  season.  There  are  also  strong 
indications  that  there  were  once  permanent  Indian  settlements  near 
Spicket  Falls  and  near  the  mouth  of  London  Brook.  The  stone  fire¬ 
places  or  hearths  of  their  wigwams  were  found  years  ago,  before  the 
ground  was  disturbed,  on  the  hillside  where  the  east  part  of  Methuen 
village  is  now  built.  While  excavating  for  various  buildings  in  the 
town,  workmen  have  uncovered  arrowpoints,  spearheads,  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  a  large  stone  pot.  In  fact,  the  locality  near  Spicket  Falls, 
London  Brook,  and  Policy  Brook,  where  the  streams  were  swarming 
with  alewives,  shad,  salmon,  bass,  and  sturgeon,  and  where  good  land 
for  cultivation  was  nearby,  must  have  been  an  excellent  place  for  an 
Indian  village.5 

At  Salisbury  there  are  shell  mounds  below  Ring’s  Island,  near  the 
Merrimac,  while  many  arrowheads  and  Indian  implements  have  been 
found  on  adjacent  farms.  There  are  also  remains  of  Indian  settle¬ 
ments  at  East  Saugus  on  the  south  side  of  the  hills  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  where  shell  heaps,  arrowheads,  pestles,  stone  hatchets,  and 
bones  have  been  discovered;  and  on  the  hillsides  near  Baldpate,  in 
Georgetown,  where  there  was  shelter  from  the  winter  winds,  the 
Indians  frequently  camped.  There  are  remains  of  an  Indian  burying 
ground  at  West  Andover,  on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  a  mile  or 
more  above  Lawrence.  Here  were  found  skeletons  of  men,  women 
and  children,  wrapped  in  hemlock  bark.  One  was  of  such  large  size 
and  had  been  buried  with  such  care  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  a  sachem  or  chief. 


5.  “Methuen,”  by  Joseph  S.  Howe,  in  “History  of  Essex  County,  1888,”  p.  770. 
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In  the  60s  and  ’70s  several  scientists — Louis  Agassiz,  Frederick 
W.  Putnam,  John  Robinson,  Edward  S.  Morse,  and  others — engaged 
in  exploration  of  the  ancient  shell  heaps  along  the  coast  of  Essex 
County.  There  are  in  the  files  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem  descriptions  of  their  work  and  the  identification  of 
various  species  found  in  the  shell  heaps.0  This  pioneer  work  in  Essex 
County  should  be  recorded,  because  nearly  fifty  years  later  two  or 
three  enthusiastic  young  anthropologists  representing  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  universities  undertook  a  reexploration.  Little  was  found;  prob¬ 
ably  they  were  unaware  of  previous  field  work. 

Results  of  Excavations — In  April,  1930,  an  expedition  was 
organized  to  study  Indian  occupation  in  the  Merrimac  Valley.  The 
personnel  comprised  fourteen  individuals.  Beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  Newburyport,  Plum  Island,  and  Castle  Neck  were  inves¬ 
tigated,  and  the  expedition  moved  gradually  up-stream  to  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire.  The  investigation  was  carried  out  by  means  of 
canoes  and  cars.  All  Indian  sites  were  mapped  carefully,  and  the 
results,  or  findings,  are  set  forth  in  the  publication  issued  in  1931.6  7 

Preceding  the  expedition,  Percy  Hodges,  Jr.,  a  graduate  student 
of  Harvard,  spent  several  months  in  the  University  library  compiling 
a  record  of  Indian  locations.  These  were  placed  on  cards,  arranged 
in  order,  and  were  referred  to  during  the  five  months  while  the  survey 
was  out.  After  completing  the  work  in  Essex  County,  operations 
were  continued  through  Middlesex  County.  In  both  these  counties 
all  Indian  sites  were  found  to  be  practically  obliterated.  First  there 
was  the  original  Indian  occupation,  usually  near  falls  or  at  the  mouth 
of  a  tributary  stream.  French  or  English  explorers  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  visited  these  villages.  Next  came  a  wThite  settlement  of  mod¬ 
est  beginnings.  As  time  went  on,  this  developed  into  a  town  and  then 
a  city.  Today  great  industrial  centers  have  developed  at  Haver- 

6.  Putnam,  Prof.  F.  W. :  “Remarks  on  Indian  Relics  from  Beverly.”  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  123.  1871. 

Goodell,  A.  C.,  Jr. :  “Remarks  on  Shellheaps,  Marblehead.”  Essex  Institute  Bul¬ 
letin,  Vol.  VI,  p.  182.  1871. 

Robinson,  John:  “Newly  Discovered  Shellheaps  in  Marblehead.”  Essex  Institute 
Bulletin,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  158.  1882. 

Another  interesting  Essex  Institute  Bulletin  is :  “Arrowmaker’s  Wigwam,  Pine 
Grove.  Marblehead,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  i6t.  1882. 

7.  Moorehead,  Warren  K. :  “The  Merrimack  Archaeological  Survey.”  Peabody 
Museum,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  1931. 
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hill,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  from  thence  up  the  Merrimac.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Charles  and  Ipswich  rivers. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  expedition  to  excavate  in  yards,  city  parks, 
railroad  rights  of  way,  near  factories,  and,  in  two  instances,  even  upon 
golf  links.8  A  grand  total  of  thirteen  thousand  test  pits  were  put 
down  by  these  thirteen  men  during  five  months.  One  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  a  large  number  of  Indian  burials  when  one  considers  the 
density  of  Indian  population.  During  these  extensive  operations  cov- 


SALEM — A  SECTION  OF  THE  PIONEERS'  VILLAGE 
Showing  the  dugouts,  English  wigwams,  and  thatched  roof  dwellings  of  pine,  types 
used  by  the  first  settlers.  In  the  foreground  to  the  right  is  the  pit  for  log  sawing,  while 
in  the  background  may  be  seen  the  sloping  roof  of  the  “governor  s  fayre  house. 
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ering  tributary  streams  and  the  coast  line,  we  discovered  but  two 
decayed  skeletons.  Mr.  Hodges’  careful  study  indicated  that  there 
were  records  of  no  more  than  fifty  Indian  burials  in  Essex  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties.  We,  therefore,  concluded  that  Algonkins  of  this  region 
did  not  bury  their  dead  in  the  ground,  but  rather  placed  them  in  small 
pens,  following  the  custom  of  the  Ojibwa  and  the  Eskimo.  Thirteen 
thousand  pits  on  Indian  sites  in  the  West  or  the  South  would  have 
produced  several  hundred  skeletons. 

8.  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  more  difficulty  was  experienced  in  secur¬ 
ing  permission  to  sink  small  test  pits  upon  “sacred  golf  greens”  than  to  dig  in  lawns  sur¬ 
rounding  private  residences ! 
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The  most  important  prehistoric  site  in  this  region  is  located  on 
what  is  now  the  Shattuck  Farm,  three  miles  above  the  great  dam  at 
Lawrrence.  This  site  is  mentioned  rather  frequently  in  Colonial  litera¬ 
ture.  Francis  G.  Sanborn  carried  on  extensive  digging  here  about 
1870  to  1880,  and  there  is  in  the  museum  at  Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  large  collection  of  important  prehistoric  material  gathered  by 
Mr.  Sanborn  from  the  Shattuck  graves.  In  the  Essex  Institute  at 
Salem  is  a  letter  some  seventeen  pages  in  length,  written  by  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  who  accompanied  Sanborn  on  one  of  his  expeditions. 
The  reverend  gentleman  states  that  they  arrived  at  the  site  and  found 
a  splendidly  preserved  Indian  skeleton,  which  they  removed.  Instead 
of  presenting  us  with  a  detailed  description,  he  devotes  his  entire 
paper  to  moralizing  upon  the  character  and  thoughts  of  this  Indian! 
For  fifty  years  the  Shattuck  site  has  been  visited  by  collectors  of 
specimens,  and  one  may  estimate  the  number  of  artifacts  secured  at 
more  than  two  thousand.  Although  Phillips  Academy  has  excavated 
many  pits  on  the  Shattuck  location  in  past  years,  no  skeletons  were 
discovered;  we  lack  record  as  to  character  of  the  burials,  and  there 
are  no  crania  for  study. 

Earthworks  Near  Andover9 — An  interesting  and  puzzling  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  at  Andover  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
At  six  different  localities  near  the  town  are  found  seven  earthworks, 
each  consisting  of  a  low  bank  with  a  shallow  ditch  beside  it.  By  whom 
they  were  built  and  what  their  purpose  was  still  remains  problemati¬ 
cal,  but  Dr.  Moorehead  believes  them  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  Similar 
smaller  works  exist  at  Millis,  where  it  is  thought  they  may  have 
formed  part  of  a  fortified  village,  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  the 
Andover  earthworks.  At  Haggett’s  Pond  the  embankment  can  be 
traced  for  three  hundred  feet,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  about  two 
feet  in  elevation  at  the  highest,  and  one  foot  at  the  lowest  points. 
From  the  original  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  embankment 
is  from  three  to  four  feet.  The  work  called  Fort  Graham  is  much 
larger,  the  total  length  of  embankment  being  5,050  feet,  which  does 
not  include  1,500  to  1,600  feet  of  wall  which  may  be  assumed  to 
have  once  existed.  If  the  enclosed  space,  measuring  at  least  2,500 x 

9.  “Certain  Peculiar  Earthworks  Near  Andover,  Massachusetts,”  by  Warren  K. 
Moorehead,  Curator,  Department  of  Archaeology,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  Andover  Press.  1912. 
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3,000  feet,  was  the  site  of  a  village,  there  are  surprisingly  few  relics  of 
such  occupation,  only  a  few  chips  of  chert,  argilite,  and  porphyry 
having  been  disclosed  by  expert  search.  However,  in  one  place 
upwards  of  half  a  bushel  of  chips  and  spalls  of  stone  from  the  Wake¬ 
field  quarry  and  the  Marblehead  quarry,  together  with  some  arrow- 
points  and  knives,  were  uncovered  in  a  circular  depression,  forts 
Goldsmith  and  Shawsheen,  as  they  have  been  named,  present  very 
clearly  defined  banks  and  ditches.  In  the  former  case  the  point  of 
greatest  contrast  is  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  originally  the  contrast  must  have  been  something  like 
six  feet.  Fort  Benner,  across  the  river  from  Fort  Shawsheen,  pre¬ 
sents  the  highest  bank  and  the  deepest  ditch  of  any  of  those  described, 
and  lying  as  it  does  on  a  tongue  of  land  just  in  front  of  a  sandy 
plateau,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  it  protected  a  village  site.  The 
most  puzzling  of  the  earthworks  in  this  vicinity  is  that  at  Foster  s 
Pond,  since  the  position  of  the  trench  and  wall  would  indicate  that  the 
natives  were  attempting  to  defend  a  tract  of  low,  swampy  giound, 
though  an  attacking  party  would  have  no  difficulty  in  throwing  arrows 
from  the  surrounding  higher  ground  far  over  and  beyond  the  sup¬ 
posed  defensive  works. 

The  term  “fort”  has  been  applied  to  these  places,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  works  could  have  been  of  any  particular 
value.  They  are  so  extensive  that  it  would  require  a  large  number 
of  men  to  occupy  them,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  considerable  popu¬ 
lation  in  or  about  any  of  these  localities.  A  careful  search  for  relics 
was  made  throughout  the  entire  region  on  both  high  and  low  lands, 
cultivated  fields,  and  “sand-blows,”  spots  where  the  sand  has  blown 
away  leaving  stone  objects  exposed.  In  all  of  the  field  searching  less 
was  found  than  was  recovered  in  excavations  at  the  circular  depres¬ 
sion  in  Fort  Graham.  The  implements  that  were  discovered  did  not 
differ  from  the  average  types  found  in  New  England,  though  they 
are  rough  and  of  unskillful  manufacture.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  there  were  among  the  arrowheads  more  of  the  triangular  or 
“war  point”  than  any  other  type. 

The  function  of  these  earthworks  still  remains  clouded  in  mystery. 
After  careful  study  Dr.  Moorehead  believes  that  they  were  not  con¬ 
structed  by  white  people  to  control  forest  fires,  that  they  did  not  mark 
the  boundaries  of  lands,  that  they  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
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age,  that  they  were  not  built  by  whites  during  the  Colonial  or  French 
and  Indian  wars,  and  that  they  were  not  built  by  the  Norsemen.  All 
these  solutions  to  the  problem  had  been  offered.  Dr.  Moorehead 
says  further : 

“As  to  what  service  these  earthworks  would  be  to  Indians 
I  leave  others  to  decide.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it 
is  my  conviction  that  these  earthworks  are  very  old.  They 
do  not  appear  to  be  recent.  Whether  they  were  erected  at  a 
time  when  there  was  considerable  Indian  population  in  New 
England,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  As  they  are 
not  very  large  (compared  with  Western  earthworks)  it  is 
not  beyond  the  power  of  one  or  two  thousand  Indians  to 
have  constructed  all  of  them  within  a  period  of  a  few  weeks, 
during  the  summer  or  fall  when  digging  was  comparatively 
easy.  Our  forts  may  have  been  thrown  up  in  anticipation  of 
an  attack,  and  the  attack  did  not  occur.  If  such  an  attack 
had  occurred,  and  there  were  large  numbers  of  natives  on  each 
side,  we  would  find  the  usual  chert  and  stone  implements  of 
warfare.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  they  could  have  been  con¬ 
structed  by  a  few  Indians,  for  the  embankments  are  toe 
extensive.  A  small  band  would  not  need  upwards  of  three 
miles  of  embankment  to  protect  itself.10 

“If  these  works  had  been  inhabited  when  the  colorfists 
were  here,  our  forebears  would  certainly  have  referred  to 
the  fact.  They  mentioned  numerous  villages  and  forts  in 
other  places.  But  the  log  and  brush  forts  of  the  historic 
Indians — even  including  the  small  embankments  and  ditches 
— are  not  to  be  compared  with  Shawsheen,  Graham,  Gold¬ 
smith  or  Millis.  Shall  we  say  that  these  are  not  defensive 
works  ?  .  .  .  . 

“It  is  just  possible  that  the  tribes  living  along  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  River — for  most  of  our  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Indians  resided  near  or  on  that  river  or  along  the  coast — 
feared  a  general  attack  from  a  powerful  enemy.  Thev 
retreated  to  Foster’s  Pond  region  inland,  and  up  the  Shaw¬ 
sheen  and  constructed  these  works;  but  the  works  were  not 
occupied  for  any  length  of  time . 


io.  Andover  and  Millis  works  combined. 
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“It  is  quite  likely  that  we  have  not  solved  their  true  pur¬ 
pose.  They  may  have  been  constructed  to  turn  the  game  in  a 
desired  direction  during  some  great  game  drive.  Against  this 
supposition  there  is  to  be  considered  the  dearth  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  the  New  England  Indians  engaged  in 
game  drives  on  a  large  scale.  I  do  not  think  that  the  idea 
of  game  drives  appeals  to  one  except  in  the  case  of  Fort 
Shawsheen . 

“Beyond  question  it  is  no  easy  task  to  interpret  these 
places.  That  they  meant  something  of  consequence  to  the 
aborigines  is  self-evident.  That  they  should  occur  here  in 
New  England,  where  so  few  Indian  remains  of  magnitude  have 
been  found,  is  both  surprising  and  important.” 

Records  and  Literature— Obviously,  a  history  of  Essex  County 
concerns  itself  primarily  with  history  rather  than  archaeology.  We 
have  mentioned  pre-Columbian  occupation  briefly,  yet  the  greater  part 
of  our  narrative  must  deal  with  natives  of  the  historic  period.  For 
this  information  we  are  dependent  upon  historical  as  well  as  scientific 
data. 

Students  interested  in  Indian  history,  ethnology,  or  archaeology, 
in  certain  areas  throughout  the  United  States  are  frequently  ham¬ 
pered  by  lack  of  literature  or  proper  records.  The  reverse  is  true 
here  in*  New  England.  With  us  it  is  a  matter  of  selection,  condensa¬ 
tion,  or  both.  We  are  encompassed  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Our 
literature  bulks  large,  and  one  might  safely  assume  that  there  are 
at  least  three  hundred  titles — works  ranging  from  pamphlets  to 
volumes — in  which  Indian  affairs  of  New  England,  and  especially  the 
region  lying  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Boston,  are  set  forth  with 
more  or  less  accuracy.  The  bibliography  at  the  close  of  this  chapter 
gives  the  titles  of  several  important  works  for  those  who  care  to 
examine  the  subject  in  detail.  These  writers  cover  Indian  activities  in 
all  aspects,  such  as  daily  life,  customs,  ceremonies,  and  conflicts  with 
the  whites. 

Terrain  of  Essex  County  in  Indian  Times — Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  Essex  County,  or,  for  that  matter,  most  of  our  New 
England  coast  between  Portland,  Maine,  and  New  Bedford,  while  a 
timbered  country,  was  singularly  free  from  underbrush.  The  early 
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voyagers  and  settlers  comment  upon  this,  and  Mr.  Wdloughby  has 
examined  the  subject  in  some  detail.  Our  Indians  set  fires  yearly, 
especially  in  the  fall.  These  spread  rapidly,  because  of  dry  foliage, 
killed  out  undergrowth,  and  prepared  the  soil  for  spring  grasses.  This 
custom  afforded  the  Indian  facility  in  his  hunting  and  rendered  passage 
through  the  woods  more  easy.  While  some  timber  was  injured,  or 
growth  stunted,  much  remained,  especially  in  low  or  swampy  regions. 
One  of  the  early  observers  stated  that  trees  grew  “here  and  there  as 
in  the  English  parks  which  makes  the  country  very  beautiful  and  com¬ 
modious.”11  Burning  produced  space  for  the  Indian  cornfields  and 
gardens. 

“Captain  John  Smith  refers  in  1 6 1 6  to  ‘the  countrie  of 
Massachusetts  which  is  the  Paradise  of  all  those  parts.  For 
heere  are  many  isles  all  planted  with  corn;  groves,  mulber¬ 
ries,  salvage  gardens  and  good  harbours . The  Sea 

Coast  as  you  pass,  shews  you  all  along  large  corn  fields  and 
great  troupes  of  well  proportioned  people.’  The  islands 
referred  to  were  those  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Smith  found 
that  the  French  had  been  here  trading  with  the  natives  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  prior  to  his  visit.”12 

Most  Indian  villages  in  Essex  County  or  elsewhere  appear  to 
have  been  located  upon  streams  or  along  the  coast.  In  fact,  this 
statement  might  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  since 
very  few  aboriginal  settlements  have  been  found  at  any  distance  from 
fresh  water.  Many  of  the  villages  were  placed  near  swamps  or  small 
streams,  where  beaver,  otter,  mink,  muskrats,  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals  abounded,  or  at  rapids  and  falls  on  large  streams.  Here  they 
constructed  weirs  for  the  taking  of  salmon,  shad,  alewives,  sturgeon, 
and  other  fish.  The  Indian  understood  both  nature  and  the  habits 
of  animals,  fish,  and  birds,  but  he  was  not  a  sportsman  in  the  modern 
sense.  For  instance,  while  it  was  necessary  for  the  Indian  to  use  a 
primitive  hook10  for  deep  sea  fishing,  he  depended  upon  weirs  and 
traps  for  his  fresh  water  fish.  The  evidence  is  unmistakable,  since 

11.  Morton,  Thomas:  “The  New  English  Canaan.”  Prince  Society,  reprint,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1883. 

12.  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  Editor :  “Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  p. 
128.  (Willoughby.) 

13.  Many  found  in  Maine  shell  heaps.  They  consist  of  a  short,  straight  worked 
bit  of  bone,  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length. 
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few  curved  fishhooks  have  been  discovered  in  all  our  explorations 
covering  hundreds  of  sites  and  extending  through  more  than  fifty 
years.  It  must  be  further  remembered  that  all  hunting  in  ancient 
times  was  by  means  of  the  bow,  spear,  or  noose.  While  this  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  considered  ineffective  by  the  modern  white  hunter, 
armed  with  a  30-30  repeating  rifle,  yet  it  must  be  recalled  that  in  those 
long  yesterdays  still  hunting  was  in  vogue.  Game  was  not  easily 
frightened.  Deer  were  frequently  shot  at  the  edge  of  the  village,  and 
turkeys  in  the  cornfields  at  short  distances. 

These  first  citizens  of  Essex  County  enjoyed  none  of  the  “bless¬ 
ings”  of  our  so-called  modern  civilization.  Their  wants  were  simple. 
Their  country  abounded  in  wild  fruits  and  nuts;  there  were  enormous 
flocks  of  wild  pigeons,  ducks,  and  geese,  great  herds  of  deer;,  and  a 
little  farther  north  the  moose  ranged.  One  must  not  omit  that 
great  reservoir  of  subsistence,  the  ocean.  All  accounts  agree  as  to  the 
never-ending  supply  of  cod  and  mackerel,  and  kitchen  middens  testify 
to  the  super-abundance  of  shellfish.  Caribou  in  great  herds  ranged 
down  to  central  Maine,  and  it  was  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that 
an  old  friend  of  the  writer  saw  the  last  of  the  caribou  upon  Mt. 
Katahdin. 

The  above  is  quite  apropos  since  coast  Indians  frequently  marched 
northward.  The  men  killed  moose  or  caribou  while  the  women  con¬ 
structed  birch  bark  canoes  in  which  the  meat  and  skins  were  trans¬ 
ported  down  the  Merrimac. 

Village  Life  in  Ancient  Days— Since  our  records  of  the  daily 
life  of  these  Indians  is  voluminous,  one  is  able  to  present  a  simple 
picture  of  the  settlement,  its  habitations,  and  the  people.  The  vil¬ 
lage  was  frequently  surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  logs,  having  a  nar- 
row  entrance.  Within  this  enclosure  were  several  “long  houses,” 
larger  than  the  individual  wigwams.  These  “long  houses”  were  made 
by  setting  poles  in  two  parallel  rows,  bending  them  over  until  they 
met,  and  lashing  them  in  place.  They  were  then  covered  with  bark, 
as  Gookin  has  described  it :  “The  best  sort  of  their  houses  are  covered 
very  neatly,  tight  and  warm,  with  bark  of  trees,  slipped  from  their 
bodies  at  such  seasons  when  the  sap  is  up;  and  made  into  great  flakes 
with  the  pressure  of  weighty  timbers;  when  they  are  green;  and  so 
becoming  dry  they  will  retain  a  form  suitable  for  the  use  they  prepare 
them  for.”  This  bark,  from  birch,  chestnut,  or  oak  trees,  was  so 
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fastened  to  the  framework  that  it  overlapped  like  shingles.  The  fin¬ 
ished  long  house  might  be  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide  or  even  wider. 
Its  length  varied  according  to  the  number  of  families  it  wTas  designed 
to  accommodate;  the  smaller  with  two  fires  might  be  occupied  by  four 
families,  while  the  larger  with  four  or  more  fires  might  shelter  eight 
families. 

The  second  type  of  dwelling,  or  round  house,  was  made  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  way,  but  its  shape  was  hemispherical.  These  were  occupied  by 
one  or  two  families. 

The  long  houses  wrere  more  commonly  used  in  winter,  since  with 
several  fires  they  could  be  kept  fairly  warm.  The  round  houses  were 
the  more  usual  summer  habitations. 

Among  most  tribes  the  lodges  and  their  contents  were  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  women,  whereas  the  weapons  belonged  to  the  men.  Both 
sexes  appear  to  have  cooperated  in  the  setting  of  nets  for  fish.  In  or 
near  each  village  was  a  large  community  mortar.  A  granite  boulder, 
having  a  slight  natural  depression,  w^as  selected,  and  the  continual 
use  of  stone  pestles  during  generations  deepened  and  enlarged  the 
hole.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  these  stationary  mortars  have  been 
found  at  various  Indian  sites  in  New  England.  Quite  a  number  of 
them  along  the  Merrimac  were  mapped  by  F.  A.  Luce,  of  Haverhill. 

The  Tribes. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  this  part  of  the  country  belong  to  the  Algonkin 
linguistic  classification.  There  were  local  differences  in  speech,  yet 
Indians  speaking  Massachuset  dialect  could  converse  with  tribes  liv¬ 
ing  at  no  great  distance.  But  ethnologists  have  one  trait  in  com¬ 
mon  with  historians — they  do  not  always  agree.  While  Gookin  stated 
that  the  languages  were  so  much  alike  that  people  of  different  tribes 
could  easily  understand  one  another,  De  Forest,  in  his  “Indians  of 
Connecticut”  (1853),  avers  that  Gookin’s  statement  is  in  error.14 
Our  Massachuset  folk  seem  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  the  Nar- 
ragansett  of  Rhode  Island  than  to  northeastern  natives,  such  as  the 
Abnaki. 

The  Indians  of  Essex  County  were  of  the  Massachuset  division 
of  general  Algonkin  stock.  The  “Handbook  of  American  Indians” 

14.  In  London,  1643,  was  published  Roger  Williams’s  “Study  of  the  Languages  in 
New  England.”  This  preceded  Eliots’s  famous  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1663.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  Algonkin  languages  are  referred  to  Williams’s  work. 
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(Smithsonian,  1907)  contains  several  articles  relating  to  our  sub¬ 
tribes,  written  by  Cyrus  Thomas  and  James  Mooney,  both  competent 
students.  In  recent  years,  Dr.  F.  G.  Speck,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  studied  the  remnants  of  Massachusetts  bands  in  great 
detail. 

The  Naumkeag  Tribe — Mooney  says  of  the  Salem  region: 

“Naumkeag  (‘fishing  place,’  from  namaas  ‘fish,’  ki  ‘place,’ 

-ag  ‘at’).  A  tribe  or  band,  probably  belonging  to  the  Penna- 
cook  confederacy,  which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  Salem, 
Mass.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  natives  had  abandoned 
the  locality  before  the  English  reached  it,  as  there  is  no  rec¬ 
ord  that  the  latter  found  any  Indians  on  the  spot.  It  has 
been  noticed  in  regard  to  the  native  burials  in  this  locality  that 
the  bodies  were  usually  placed  in  a  sitting  posture.  ’15 

Agawam — This  does  not  designate  a  tribe,  although  frequently 
shown  on  maps  as  such.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Washington,  says  the  word  means  “fish  drying  place.”  Mooney  says 
it  is 

“a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  s.  New  England  and  on 
Long  Island,  and  by  which  was  designated  at  least  3  Indian 
villages  or  tribes  in  Massachusetts.  The  most  important  was 
at  Ipswich,  Essex  co.,  Mass.  The  site  was  sold  by  the  chief 
in  1638.  Its  jurisdiction  included  the  land  on  Newbury  r., 
and  the  tribe  was  a  part  of  the  Pennacook  confederacy.  It 
was  almost  extinct  in  1658,  but  as  late  as  1726  there  were 
still  3  families  living  near  Wigwam  hill.”16 

The  Massachnset  Tribe — This  division  of  Algonkin  stock  is  shown 
on  Mr.  Willoughby’s  map  as  occupying  all  the  eastern  portion  of  our 
state.  We  quote  from  the  “Handbook,”  Mooney’s  and  Thomas  s 
narrative : 

“Massachuset  ( Massa-adchu-es-et ,  ‘at  or  about  the  great 
hill’;  from  rnassa  ‘great,’  wadchu  ‘hill  or  mountain,  es 
‘small,’  et  the  locative. — Trumbull.  In  composition  wadchu 

15.  This  must  be  tradition,  for  excavators  at  Indian  sites  have  found  no  bodies  buried 
in  sitting  posture. 

16.  “Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  Vol.  I,  p.  21.  Washington,  1907. 
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becames  adchu  and  adds  ash  for  the  plural.  The  name  refers 
to  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  Williams  substitutes  cuk  for  et 
in  forming  the  tribal  designation,  and  uses  the  other  as  the 
local  form.  Cotton,  in  1708  translated  the  word  ‘a  hill  in 
the  form  of  an  arrowhead’).  An  important  Algonquian  tribe 
occupied  the  country  about  Massachusetts  bay  in  E.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  territory  claimed  extending  along  the  coast  from 
Plymouth  northward  to  Salem  and  possibly  to  the  Merrimac, 
including  the  entire  basin  of  Neponset  and  Charles  rs.  The 
group  should  perhaps  be  described  as  a  confederacy  rather 
than  as  a  tribe,  as  it  appears  to  have  included  several  minor 
bodies.  Johnson  described  the  group  as  formerly  having 
‘three  kingdoms  or  sagamoreships  having  under  them  seven 
dukedoms  or  petty  sagamores.’  They  seem  to  have  held  an 
important  place  among  the  tribes  of  s.  New  England  prior  to 

the  coming  of  the  whites . Capt.  John  Smith  (1614) 

mentions  1 1  of  their  villages  on  the  coast  and  says  they  had 
more  than  20.  In  consequence  of  war  with  the  Tarratine 
and  the  pestilence  of  1617  in  which  they  suffered  more  than 
any  other  tribe,  the  English  colonists  who  arrived  a  few  years 
later  found  them  reduced  to  a  mere  remnant,  and  most  of  the 
villages  mentioned  by  Smith  depopulated.  In  1631  they  num¬ 
bered  only  about  500,  and  2  years  later  wrere  still  further 
reduced  by  smallpox,  which  carried  off  their  chief,  Chickata- 
bot.  Soon  thereafter  they  w’ere  gathered,  with  other  converts, 
into  the  villages  of  the  ‘Praying  Indians,’  chiefly  at  Natick, 
Nonantum,  and  Ponkapog,  and  ceased  to  have  a  separate 
tribal  existence.  As  they  played  no  important  role  in  the 
struggles  between  the  settlers  and  natives,  the  chief  interest 
that  attaches  to  them  is  the  fact  that  they  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  site  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs  and  the  immediately 
surrounding  territory  when  the  whites  first  settled  there.  In 
1621,  when  Standish  and  his  crew  from  Plvmouth  visited  this 
region,  they  found  the  Indians  but  few,  unsettled,  and  fearful, 
moving  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies,  the  Tarratine.”17 


17.  “Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  Vol.  I,  p.  816.  Washington,  190 7. 
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The  Nipmuc  Tribe — The  Nipmue  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
early  records.  These  and  the  Nashua  probably  paid  tribute  to  Mas- 
sachuset  bands.  James  Mooney  says  of  them: 

“Nipmuc  (from  Nipamaug,  ‘fresh-water  fishing  place’). 

The  inland  tribes  of  central  Massachusetts  living  chiefly  in  the 
s.  part  of  Worcester  co.,  extending  into  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  Their  chief  seats  were  on  the  headwaters  of 
Blackstone  and  Quinebaug  rs.,  and  about  the  ponds  of  Brook¬ 
field.  Hassanamesit  seems  to  have  been  their  principal  vil¬ 
lage  in  1674,  but  their  villages  had  no  apparent  political  con¬ 
nection,  and  the  different  parts  of  their  territory  were  subject 
to  their  more  powerful  neighbors,  the  Massachuset,  Wam- 
panoag,  Narraganset,  and  Mohegan,  and  even  tributary  to 
the  Mohawk.  The  Nashua,  dwelling  farther  N.,  are  some¬ 
times  classed  with  the  Nipmuc,  but  were  rather  a  distinct 
body.  The  New  England  missionaries  had  7  villages  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians  among  them  in  1674;  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
King  Philip’s  war  in  the  next  year  almost  all  of  them  joined 
the  hostile  tribes  ....  ”ls 

Appearance  of  Our  Natives — We  possess  in  our  museums  a 
few  skeletons  and  numbers  of  crania  from  prehistoric  burials.  Dr. 
Roland  B.  Dixon,  of  Harvard  University,  comments  briefly  upon  New 
England  skeletal  material  in  his  “Racial  History  of  Man  ’  :20 

“The  larger  number  of  the  crania  are  from  sites  in  cen¬ 
tral  and  eastern  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  show 
an  analysis  that  the  dominant  element  in  all  this  area  is,  most 
unexpectedly,  the  Proto-Negroid!  At  first  thought  such  a 
suggestion  seems  impossible,  yet  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria 
here  adopted  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  and,  as  the  crania  are 
with  a  few  exceptions  almost  certainly  pre-European  or  from 
the  period  of  the  earliest  contact,  no  possibility  of  historic 
Negro  mixture  is  admissible.” 

While  the  anthropological  data  cited  by  Doctor  Dixon  is  correct 
— for  one  would  hesitate  to  dispute  with  so  learned  an  authority — 


18.  “Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  Vol.  II,  p.  74 ■  Washington,  1910. 
20.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  19-23.  P-  409- 
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yet  stone  artifacts  from  eastern  Massachusetts,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  quite  different  from  primitive  tools  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Dr.  George  Woodbury,  of  Manchester,  a  physical  anthropologist, 
made  a  careful  study  of  two  or  three  crania  of  Essex  County  Indians. 
One  especially  fine  specimen  was  found  buried  in  sand  when  excava¬ 
tions  were  made  for  foundations  at  Lowell  Textile  School.  There 
are  in  existence  a  few  brief  papers  presenting  studies  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Essex  County  and  east¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  list  them  here. 
Sylvester  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  New  England  Indian:21 

“The  Indian  has  been  described  as  of  tall,  angular,  and 
generally  stalwart  physique;  but  in  that  respect  he  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  variations  in  stature  as  other  races.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  western  Indians  of  to-day  bears  out  the 
assumption.  In  peace  and  plenty  his  physiognomy  was  calmly 
mild,  if  not  pleasantly  suggestive.  In  anger  or  unrest  his 
features  were  as  shifty  as  the  sea  in  a  whipping  gale.  As  an 
expression  of  savagery,  they  were  demoniac.  They  wTere  at 
once  brave,  timid,  detesting  falsehood  in  others,  and  again 
courting  it;  haughty  and  insolent  wfith  those  of  inferior  rank 
or  power,  they  were  most  humbly  docile  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors  in  strength  and  influence.  The  mood  of  the 
savage  was  kaleidoscopic.  It  varied,  like  that  of  a  child,  with 
every  circumstance.  What  he  might  have  become  had  the 
New  World  remained  a  sealed  book  to  the  Old  is  problemati¬ 
cal.  The  inference  is  that  in  the  long  years  to  be  unfolded 
they  might  have  evolved  into  traders  and  explorers,  and  have 
taken  the  initial  step,  as  have  some  of  the  races  of  the  Orient, 
toward  a  more  complete  civilization.  They  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  natural  decadence  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  people  without  cohesion  or  high  moral  purpose,  of 
which  they  had  neither.” 

The  earliest  description  of  the  Indians  of  this  State  is  by  Verra- 
zano.  He  wrrites  (1524)  : 

“There  wTere  amongst  these  people  2  kings,  of  so  goodly 
stature  and  shape  as  is  possible  to  declare,  the  eldest  is  about 

21.  “Indian  Wars  of  New  England,”  by  Herbert  Milton  Sylvester,  Vol.  I,  pp.  38-40. 
Boston,  1910. 
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40  yeares  of  ag,  the  second  was  a  yong  man  of  20  yeares  old. 
Their  apparell  was  on  this  manner:  the  elder  had  upon  his 
naked  body  a  harts  skin,  wrought  artificialie  with  divers 
braunches  like  Damaske,  his  head  was  bare,  with  the  hair  tied 
up  behinde  with  divers  knottes:  About  his  neck  he  had  a  large 
chaine  garnished  with  divers  stones  of  sundrie  coulours,  the 
yong  man  was  almost  apparelid  after  the  same  manner.  This 
is  the  goodliest  people,  and  of  the  fairest  conditions,  that  wee 

have  found  in  this  our  voyage . The  women  are  of  the 

like  conformitie  and  beawtie,  verie  handsome  and  well  favored, 
they  are  as  well  mannered  and  continente  as  anye  women  of 
good  education.  There  are  also  of  them  whiche  weare  on 
their  armes  verie  riche  skinnes  of  leopards  (bay  lynx),  they 
adorne  their  heades  with  divers  ornaments  made  of  their  owne 
haire,  whiche  hange  downe  before  on  both  sides  their  breasts, 
others  use  other  kind  of  dressing  themselves.” 

A  modern  authority  describes  the  appearance  of  our  Indians  thus 

“The  hair  of  the  Indians  of  this  section  was  dressed  in 
various  ways,  the  styles  being  determined  in  a  measure  by  the 
age  and  station  of  the  individual.  At  the  age  of  puberty  the 
boys  were  permitted  to  wear  it  long;  previous  to  that  period 
it  was  cut  in  various  ways.  Some  of  them  wore  a  long  fore¬ 
top,  a  long  lock  on  the  crown,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  the  rest  of  the  hair  being  cut  even  with  the  scalp.  These 
various  styles  were  probably  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 

different  clans . The  hair  of  King  Philip’s  Mount  Hope 

warriors  was  trimmed  ‘comb  fashion’ ;  that  is  like  a  cocks¬ 
comb,  one  or  both  sides  of  the  head  being  shaved,  leaving  a 
ridge  of  comparatively  short  upright  hair  extending  across  the 
head  from  front  to  back. 

“Another  method  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  general 
was  to  gather  and  tie  the  hair  into  a  long  round  knot  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  like  a  ‘horse’s  tail  bound  with  a  fillet.’  In 
this  knot  or  twist  feathers  of  the  eagle  or  turkey  were  fast¬ 
ened.  The  front  hair  was  cut  short  or  was  shaved  far  up  on 
the  head,  the  long  hair  remaining  being  combed  and  twisted  in 
various  ways  and  intertwined  with  feathers  as  already  noted. 
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The  beard  was  rarely  allowed  to  grow,  but  was  removed  as  it 
appeared. 

“There  is  little  information  as  to  the  methods  of  dressing 
women’s  hair . 

“Tattooing  seems  to  have  been  generally  practiced.  Wood 
writes  that  many  of  the  better  class  bore  ‘upon  their  cheeks 
certain  pourtratures  of  beasts,  as  bears,  deares,  mooses, 
wolves,  etc.,  some  of  fowls,  as  of  eagles,  hawkes,  etc.,  which 
be  not  a  superficial  painting  but  a  certain  incision  or  else  a 
raising  of  their  skin  by  a  small  sharp  instrument  under  which 
they  conveigh  a  certain  kind  of  black  unchangeable  ink  which 
makes  the  desired  form  apparent  and  permanent.’  Johnson 
notes  a  blue  cross  tattooed  ‘dyed  very  deep’  over  the  cheek¬ 
bones  of  the  women.” 

Dress  of  Our  Indians — We  do  not  lack  authoritative  state¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  eye  witnesses  with  reference  to  dress,  costume, 
and  ornaments  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  county.  Barring 
minor  detail,  the  same  description  would  apply  to  natives  throughout 
New  England.  Indeed,  there  is  more  or  less  similarity  between  abo¬ 
riginal  clothing  and  personal  ornamentation  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
The  differences  were  chiefly  due  to  climatic  conditions.  It  is  quite 
understandable  that  in  the  warm  Southeast,  the  natives  adapted  their 
costumes  as  well  as  their  dwellings  to  the  climate.  In  New  England 
all  observers  and  writers  who  have  commented  upon  the  subject  noted 
that  in  summer  little  clothing  was  used.  During  winter,  furs  and 
robes  were  in  common  use. 

Lucien  Carr,  Esq.,  published  a  very  interesting  and  important 
pamphlet,  entitled  “Dress  and  Ornaments  of  Certain  American 
Indians.”23  In  this  paper  he  presents  numerous  citations  from  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  records.  His  researches,  which  were  extensive, 
covered  not  merely  all  of  New  England,  but  the  entire  United  States. 
Mr.  Willoughby,  in  his  excellent  article,  already  cited,  presents  a 
scholarly  condensation,  confining  his  remarks  to  this  section  of  the 
country. 

Outer  garments  were  in  common  use  in  ancient  times  in  this  State 
during  the  period  of  cold,  which  extended  from  the  latter  part  of 

23.  From  the  “Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,’’  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  April,  1897. 
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October  to  the  end  of  April.  There  was  no  striking  difference  between 
robes  and  other  coverings  employed  by  either  men  or  women.  Both 
sexes  wore  clothing  prepared  from  the  skins  of  beaver,  moose,  wolf, 
otter,  and  raccoon.  There  is  one  rather  interesting  fact  to  be  noted, 
to  the  effect  that  raccoon  robes  were  very  highly  prized!  Thus  the 
first  citizens  of  Essex  County  were  not  so  very  different  from  the 
young  citizens  of  today  who  attend  football  games  in  November. 
Both  men  and  women  in  early  times  clothed  themselves  modestly. 
Inside  the  cabins  or  wigwams  very  little  covering  was  employed. 
False  modesty  seems  to  have  been  instilled  in  the  minds  of  the  natives 
by  the  Europeans.  Wood  mentions  in  his  important  narrative  that 
the  Indian  women,  who  formerly  wore  rather  short  garments,  length¬ 
ened  these  and  always  wore  them  in  the  presence  of  Europeans.24 

The  men  employed  close  fitting  leggings  made  of  deerskins  care¬ 
fully  tanned  by  the  women.  Willoughby’s  comment  that  these  were 
not  merely  for  warmth  but  for  protection  from  brush  and  briers  when 
hunting  is  quite  to  the  point.  Many  of  these  costumes  were  embroid¬ 
ered  or  ornamented.  The  use  of  belts,  which  were  rather  wide  and 
contained  pockets  in  which  parched  corn  and  small  objects  could  be 
placed,  was  very  common.  In  cold  weather  some  of  the  women  wore 
long  garments  of  furs,  which  were  skillfully  made.  One  writer  makes 
this  interesting  comment  on  them:  “like  a  great  lady’s  train. 
Feathers  were  employed  in  the  making  of  cloaks;  sometimes  colored 
or  iridescent  feathers  were  used.  The  common  people  seem  to  have 
woven  grasses  and  hemp  into  robes  or  skirts.  As  to  footwear,  the 
moccasin  need  not  be  commented  upon ;  its  use  was  widespread.  Espe¬ 
cial  care  seems  to  have  been  lavished  by  the  women  on  their  children. 
They  put  especial  care  into  the  making  of  little  garments  and  fre¬ 
quently  decorated  them.  One  is  tempted  to  remark  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  idea  that  our  first  citizens  were  “naked  and  unkempt  savages”  is 
by  no  means  correct. 

A  quaint  contemporary  account  of  the  Indians  about  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  was  published  by  Lechford  in  1642.  It  is  given  here  because 
it  tells  us  how  the  natives  appeared  to  the  first  Europeans  who  settled 
among  them,  before  they  had  become  much  contaminated  by  the 
influence  of  the  white  man.25  He  says: 

24.  William  Wood:  “New  England's  Prospect.  1620-34.’’ 

25.  “Plaine  dealing,  or  Newes  from  New  England,”  by  Thomas  Lechford  (London, 
16-12),  pp.  49-52.  Quoted  by  Sylvester. 
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“They  (the  Indians)  are  of  body  tall,  proper,  and  straight; 
They  goe  naked,  saving  about  their  middle,  somewhat  to  cover 
their  shame.  Seldome  they  are  abroad  in  the  extremity  of 
W  inter,  but  keep  in  their  wigwams,  till  necessity  drives  them 
forth;  and  then  they  wrap  themselves  in  skins,  or  some  of  our 
English  coorse  cloath :  and  for  Winter  they  have  boots,  or  a 
kind  of  laced  tawed-leather  stockins.  They  are  naturally 
proud,  and  idle,  and  given  much  to  singing,  dancing,  and 
playes;  They  are  governed  by  Sachems,  Kings;  and  Sagga- 
mores,  petie  Lords;  by  an  absolute  tyrranie.  Their  women 
are  of  comely  feature,  industrious,  and  doe  most  of  the  labor 
in  planting,  and  carrying  of  burdens;  their  husbands  hold 
them  m  great  slavery,  yet  never  knowing  other,  it  is  lesse 
grievous  to  them.  They  say  English  men  much  foole,  for 
spoiling  good  working  creatures,  meaning  women.  And  when 
they  see  any  of  our  English  women  sewing  with  their  needles 
or  working  coifes,  or  such  things,  they  will  cry  out,  Lazie 
squaes!  but  they  are  much  kinder  to  their  wives  by  the  example 
of  the  English.  Their  children  they  will  not  part  with  upon 
any  terms  to  be  taught.  They  are  of  swarthy  complexion  and 
tawny:  their  children  are  born  white  but  they  bedawb  them 
with  oyle,  and  colours  presently.  They  have  all  black  haire, 
that  I  saw. 

“In  times  of  mourning,  they  paint  their  faces  with  black 
lead,  black,  all  about  the  eye-brows,  and  part  of  their  cheeks. 
In  time  of  rejoicing  they  paint  red,  with  a  kind  of  vermilion. 
They  cut  their  haire  of  divers  formes,  according  to  their 
Nation  or  people,  so  that  you  may  know  a  people  by  their  cut; 
and  ever  they  have  a  long  lock  on  one  side  of  their  heads  and 
weare  feathers  of  Peacocks,  and  such  like,  and  red  cloath,  or 
ribbands  at  their  locks;  beads  of  wampom-peag  about  their 
necks,  and  a  girdle  of  the  same,  wrought  with  blew  and  whPe 
warn  pom  after  the  manner  of  checker-work,  twTo  fingers  broad 
about  their  lovnes :  Some  of  their  chiefe  men  goe  so,  and 
pendants  of  wampom,  and  such  toyes  in  their  ears.  And  the 
women,  some  of  the  chiefe,  have  faire  bracelets,  and  chaines 
of  wampom.  Men  and  women  of  them  come  confidently 
among  the  English . They  have  Powahes,  or  Priests, 
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which  are  witches,  and  a  kind  of  Chirurgions,  but  some  of 
them  are  faine  to  be  beholding  to  the  English  Chirurgions. 
They  will  have  their  times  of  powaheing,  which  they  will  of 
late  have  called  Prayers,  according  to  the  English  word.  The 
Powahe  labors  himselfe  in  his  incantations,  to  extreme  sweat¬ 
ing  and  wearinesse,  even  to  extacie.  The  Powahes  cannot 
work  their  witchcrafts  if  any  English  be  by;  neither  can  any 
of  their  incantations  lay  hold  on,  or  doe  any  harme  to  the 
English,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed.  The  Powahe  is 
next  to  the  King  or  Sachem,  and  commonly,  when  he  dyes,  the 
Powahe  marries  the  Squa  Sachem ,  that  is,  the  queene.  They 
have  mainie  wives;  they  say  they  commit  much  filthinesse 
among  themselves.  But  for  every  marriage  the  Saggamore 
hath  a  fadome  of  wampom,  which  is  about  seven  or  eight  shill¬ 
ings  value.  Some  of  them  will  attend  diligently  to  anything 
they  can  understand  by  any  of  our  Religion,  and  are  very 
willing  to  teach  their  language  to  any  English.  They  live  much 
better  and  peaceably  for  the  English:  and  themselves  know  it, 
or  at  least,  their  Sachems,  and  Saggamores  know  so  much,  for 
before  they  did  nothing  but  spoile  and  destroy  one  another. 
They  live  in  wigwams ,  or  houses  made  of  mats  like  little  hutts, 
the  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  house.  They  cut  downe  a  tree  with 
axes  and  hatchets,  bought  of  the  English,  Dutch,  or  French,  & 
bring  in  the  butt-end  into  the  wigwam,  upon  the  hearth;  and 
so  burne  it  by  degrees.  They  live  upon  parched  corne,  (of 
late  they  grind  at  our  English  mills,)  Venison,  Bevers,  Otters, 
Oysters,  Clammes,  Lobsters  and  other  fish,  Ground-nuts, 
Akornes,  they  boyle  all  together  in  a  kettle.  Their  riches  are 
their  wampom ,  bolles  and  trayes,  kettles,  spoones,  bever,  furres 
and  canoes.  He  is  a  Sachem  (whose  wife)  hath  her  clean 
spoons  in  a  chest,  for  some  chiefe  English  men,  when  they 
come  on  guest-wise  to  the  wigwam.  They  lye  upon  a  mat, 
with  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  wood  under  their  heads;  they  will 
give  the  best  entertainment  they  can  make  to  any  English 
coming  amongst  them.  They  will  not  taste  sweet  things,  nor 
alter  their  habit  willingly;  onely  they  are  taken  with  tobacco, 
wine,  and  strong  waters;  and  I  have  seene  some  of  them  in 
English  or  French  cloathes.  Their  ordinary  weapons  are 
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bowes  and  arrowes,  and  long  staves  or  halfe  pikes,  with  pieces 
of  swords,  daggers,  or  knives  in  the  ends  of  them:  They  have 
Captaines,  and  are  very  good  at  a  short  mark,  and  nimble  of 
foot  to  run  away.  Their  manner  of  fighting  is  most  commonly 
all  one  style.  They  are  many  in  number,  and  worship  Kitan, 
their  good  god,  or  Hobbamocco,  their  evill  god;  but  more 

feare  Hobbamocco,  because  he  doth  them  most  harme . 

Among  some  of  these  Nations,  their  policie  is  to  have  two 
Kings  at  a  time;  but,  I  thinke,  of  one  family;  the  one  aged 
for  counsell,  the  other  younger,  for  action.  Their  Kings  suc¬ 
ceed  by  inheritance.” 

Foods  of  New  England  Indians — Lucien  Carr,  Esq.,  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University, 
made  meticulous  search  of  the  records  and  published  his  findings 
through  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  April,  1895,  under  the 
title  of  “Food  of  Certain  American  Indians  and  Their  Methods  of 
Preparing  It.”  This  study  by  Carr  covers  New  England  in  detail  as 
well  as  the  entire  country.  It  is  recommended  to  readers. 

Our  Indians  were  primarily  hunters.  The  methods  they  employed 
in  taking  land  animals  and  birds,  fish  and  mollusca  from  fresh  water, 
have  been  set  forth  in  past  records,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Wheat  has  been  considered  the  staff  of  life  of  other  races.  Maize 
was  the  staff  of  life  of  the  Indian.  Where  it  originated  is  still  under 
discussion  among  eminent  biologists  and  ethnologists.  It  is  of  ancient 
origin,  for  we  find  carbonized  kernels  of  maize  in  ash  pits,  mounds, 
and  upon  village  sites  throughout  the  South  and  the  Mississippi  basin. 
It  is  supposed  that  corn  comes  from  the  tropics,  and  some  students  are 
of  the  opinion  that  its  use,  as  Indian  food,  began  in  Central  Mexico. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  corn  has  been  found  in  refuse  pits  at  several  points 
in  New  England.  Our  first  explorers  and  settlers  observed  cornfields 
in  New  England,  and  the  slender  stocks  stored  by  natives  for  winter 
use  were  factors  in  preserving  the  Plymouth  settlement  during  those 
severe  winters.  One  might  be  pardoned  for  digressing  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  corn  is  one  of  some  twenty  foods  given  the  white  race  by 
the  American  Indian.  Indeed,  our  red  race  has  furnished  a  greater 
variety  of  plant  foods  than  any  other  race  in  the  world’s  history.  In 
addition  to  corn,  there  is  the  potato,  sweet  potato,  tomato,  several 
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varieties  of  beans,  the  cocoa  plant,  and  many  others.  The  potato 
does  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  this  part  of  New  England,  although 
certain  roots  and  bulbs  growing  wild  were  found  to  be  edible.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  artichoke  was  cultivated  hereabouts,  as 
Champlain  found  it  at  Gloucester  in  1606,  our  settlers  adapting  and 
improving  upon  the  Indian  method.  Beans  were  of  several  varieties. 
Josselyn  states  that  the  beans  were  white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and 
spotted.26  Our  popular  dish,  succotash,  a  mixture  of  beans  and  corn, 


SALEM— WIGWAM,  PIONEERS’  VILLAGE 

A  reproduction  of  one  of  the  first  habitations  in  Salem,  it  is  a  combination  of  Indian 

wigwam  and  English  hut. 
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is  of  New  England  Indian  origin.  Tobacco  was  in  use,  but  the  plants 
were  smaller  than  farther  south. 

“According  to  Williams  some  of  the  Indians  did  not 
smoke:  ‘But  they  are  rare  Birds:  for  generally  all  the  Men 
throughout  the  Country  have  a  tobacco-bag  with  a  pipe  in  it 


26  Hart:  “Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  p.  149ft. 
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hanging  at  their  back;  sometimes  they  make  such  great  pipes 
both  of  wood  and  stone,  that  they  are  two  feet  long,  with 
men  and  beasts  carved,  so  big  and  massive  that  a  Man  may 
be  hurt  mortally  by  one  of  them.’ 

“Besides  tobacco,  the  natives  used  Kinnikinnick,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  tobacco  and  the  bark  of  the  cornus  or  similar  mate¬ 
rial  for  smoking;  also  several  substitutes.”27 

The  diet  of  our  Essex  County  Indians  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  restricted  one.  Besides  the  flesh  of  animals  and  fish  and  the  great 
standby,  maize,  w'hich  was  cooked  in  a  variety  of  forms,  there  were 
numerous  other  dishes.  There  w'as  a  meal  made  from  the  acorns  of 
the  white  oak,  so  treated  as  to  remove  the  bitterness.  This  meal  was 
used  to  thicken  stews,  and  in  preparing  it  a  sweet  oil  was  obtained 
w'hich  wTas  eaten  with  meat  and  used  for  anointing.  Hickory  nuts  pro¬ 
vided  another  valued  food  oil,  and  chestnuts  w'ere  dried  and  served 
as  delicacies.  There  was  the  ground  nut,  w'hich  bore  upon  its  roots 
tubers  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  the  roots  of  the  common  yel¬ 
low  water  lily.  Berries,  of  course,  w'ere  an  important  article  of  diet, 
and  wild  currants  and  blueberries  wrere  dried  and  eaten  through  the 
winter.  Oysters  were  also  dried  for  future  use,  and  the  Indians 
delighted  in  clams,  whose  salty  flavor  added  a  zest  to  their  meals.28 

Indian  methods  of  procuring  meat  and  fish  need  not  be  dw’elt  upon. 
Methods  of  agriculture,  how'ever,  are  not  w'ell  knowm.  Willoughby 
describes  them  as  follow's  : 

“Agriculture  was  the  mainstay  of  the  tribes  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth.  Each  family  had  its  well-cultivated  garden 
wherein  were  usually  grown  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
artichokes,  and  tobacco.  According  to  Williams :  ‘The  women 
of  a  Family  will  commonly  raise  tw'O  or  three  heaps  (of  corn) 
of  twelve,  fifteene,  or  tw'entie  bushels  a  heap,  which  they  drie 
in  round  broad  heaps;  and  if  she  have  helpe  of  her  children 
or  friends,  much  more.’ 

“Therefore,  a  family  would  usually  raise  tw'enty-four  to 
sixty  bushels  of  unshelled  corn.  This  apparently  does  not 
include  the  amount  of  green  corn  consumed,  which  wras  consid- 


27.  Hart:  “Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  pp.  156-57- 

28.  Hart :  “Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  p.  I49ff. 
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erable.  Judging  by  the  average  yield  of  the  ordinary  field  of 
the  New  England  farmer  of  today,  which  is  but  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  an  Indian  garden,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
somewhat  larger  yield  of  modern  varieties  of  corn,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  amount  of  land  ordinarily  under  cultivation 
by  a  single  Indian  family  would  be  from  half  an  acre  to  about 
one  and  a  half  acres;  or,  in  other  words,  a  plot  of  ground  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square. 
This  estimate  is  corroborated  by  Gookin,  who  says  the  Indian 
fields  at  Wabquissit  yielded  forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

“The  Indians  taught  the  colonists  their  native  agriculture 
— ‘to  cull  out  the  finest  seede,  to  observe  fittest  season,  to 
keep  distance  for  holes,  and  fit  measure  for  hills,  to  worme  it, 
and  weed  it;  to  prune  it  and  dress  it  as  occasion  shall  require.’ 
Wood  also  says  that  the  Indians  exceed  the  English  husband¬ 
men  in  the  care  of  their  fields,  keeping  them  clear  with  their 
clamshell  hoes,  not  suffering  a  weed  to  ‘advance  his  audacious 
head  above  their  infant  corn,  or  an  undermining  worm  to 
spoile  his  spumes.’ 

“When  a  field  was  to  be  broken  up  they  had  a  ‘loving 
sociable  speedy  way  to  despatch  it;  all  the  neighbors  men  and 
women,  fortie,  fif tie,  &c.  joyne  and  came  in  to  helpe  freely.’ 
In  preparing  new  land  the  trees  were  cut  off  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground  and  the  branches  piled  against  the  trunk  and 
burned.  Corn  was  planted  between  the  stumps  and  in  course 
of  time  the  stumps  and  roots  were  torn  up. 

“Each  family  had  its  garden,  which  was  usually  near  the 
summer  cabin,  although  sometimes  a  family  had  gardens  a 
mile  or  two  or  several  miles  apart,  and  when  the  work  of  one 
field  was  over  they  would  remove  their  cabin  to  the  other. 
In  many  places  along  the  Massachusetts  coast,  Champlain 
saw  well-kept  gardens  with  their  accompanying  cabins.  He 
describes  Nauset  Harbor  as  three  or  four  leagues  in  circuit 
‘entirely  surrounded  by  little  houses  around  each  one  of  which 
there  was  as  much  land  as  the  occupant  needed  for  hissupport.’ 

“Planting  time  arrived  when  the  leaves  of  the  white  oak 
were  as  large  as  a  mouse’s  ear.  On  land  already  cleared  the 
weeds  were  burned  and  the  ground  worked  over  with  instru- 
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merits  of  very  hard  wood  shaped  like  a  spade.  The  hills  were 
three  feet  apart,  and  in  each  one  were  placed  three  or  four 
kernels  of  corn  and  as  many  beans,  and  the  earth  heaped  up 
with  the  shell  of  the  horseshoe  crab.  Hoes  of  stone,  wrood, 
and  clam-shell  are  also  recorded.  The  Indians  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  state  employed  for  this  purpose  an  implement 
made  of  the  shoulderblade  of  a  bear,  moose,  or  deer,  fastened 
to  a  wooden  handle.  Two  or  three  herring  or  shad  were 
placed  in  the  hill  as  a  fertilizer.  It  was  the  woman’s  work  to 
plant  and  cultivate  the  gardens  and  gather  the  crops;  ‘yet 
sometimes  the  man  himself  (either  out  of  love  for  his  Wife 
or  care  for  his  Children,  or  being  an  old  man)’  will  assist. 

“Great  care  was  exercised  to  keep  the  ground  free  from 
weeds  and  to  protect  the  young  plants  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  birds.  Watch-houses  were  erected  for  the  latter 
purpose . 

“The  pumpkin  and  the  squash  (asqutasquash  or  isquonter- 
squash)  were  raised  throughout  Massachusetts.  In  nearly  all 
of  the  old-fashioned  fields  of  the  present  day  these  vegetables 
are  grown  in  the  same  hill  with  the  corn,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  wrere  thus  planted  in  the  Indian  gardens . 

“The  corn  was  harvested  by  the  women  and  thoroughly 
dried  on  mats,  care  being  taken  to  cover  it  at  night  with  other 
mats  and  to  uncover  it  when  the  sun  was  shining.  When 
thoroughly  dry  it  was  usually  stored  in  wooden  receptacles 
about  three  feet  high  made  by  cutting  hollow  logs  into  sec¬ 
tions,  and  stored  in  the  wigwam. 

“Morton  writes:  ‘Their  barnes  are  holes  made  in  the 
earth,  that  will  hold  a  Hogshead  of  corne  a  peece  in  them. 
In  these  (when  their  corne  is  out  of  the  huske  and  well  dried) 
they  lay  their  store  in  greate  baskets  which  they  make  of 
Sparke  with  mats  under  about  the  sides,  and  on  the  top;  and 
putting  it  into  the  place  made  for  it,  they  cover  it  wfith 
earth.’  .... 

“Green  corn  was  a  favorite  food,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  this  for  as  long  a  season  as  possible  there  wTas  a 
second  planting.  It  was  usually  prepared  by  roasting  or  boil¬ 
ing.  The  later  crop,  if  not  ripe  when  harvested,  was  boiled  on 
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the  ear,  shelled,  and  carefully  dried  on  mats  or  bark.  Thus 
prepared  it  would  keep  indefinitely.  The  crop  of  ripe  corn 
was  husked,  and  also  dried  before  storing.” 

Health  of  the  Indians — Until  the  coming  of  the  whites,  except 
for  injuries,  Indians  were  practically  free  from  physical  discomforts 
such  as  afflict  our  white  race.  Prior  to  the  great  plague  which  deci¬ 
mated  the  tribes  just  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  disease  was 
practically  unknown.  One  notes  a  decided  contrast  between  the 
Indians  of  the  period  previous  to  the  Narragansett  War  and  those 
of  subsequent  times.  Whereas  they  were  at  first  upstanding,  self- 
reliant  people,  as  they  came  in  contact  with  and  were  subjugated  by 
our  people,  they  lost  self-assurance  and  became  a  disspirited  and 
broken  race.  As  a  whole  the  Indians  gained  little  or  nothing  through 
European  contact.  All  the  advantages  accrued  to  the  white  man. 
The  writer  has  considered  Massasoit’s  greeting,  “Welcome  English¬ 
men,”  as  both  significant  and  prophetic,  for  no  Indian  of  prominence 
after  the  time  of  Massasoit  ever  uttered  similar  sentiments.29 

Utensils — Our  Indians  were  primarily  concerned  with  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  manufacturing  of  various  implements,  weapons,  and 
utensils,  and  the  construction  of  primitive  homes.  They  prepared 
large  dugout  canoes  from  trunks  of  certain  trees  and  made  light  birch 
bark  canoes.  With  abundant  and  suitable  timber  at  hand,  it  is 
strange  that  they  did  not  build  log  houses.  Such  dwellings  would 
have  been  more  comfortable  and  commodious.  The  Jesuits,  who  were 
careful  observers,  maintained  that  the  Indian  was  satisfied  if  he  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  immediate  wants.  Here  in  New  England  he  seems  to 
have  lacked  ambition.  Climatic  conditions  probably  prevented  him 
from  developing  arts  and  industries  as  did  native  Americans  through¬ 
out  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  South,  and  the  Southwest.  The  writer  does 
not  believe  that  this  failure  was  due  to  inferiority. 

In  fact,  the  Indians  of  Essex  County  must  have  had  considerable 
skill  in  handicrafts.  Charles  C.  Willoughby  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  articles  fashioned  by  Massachusetts  Indians,  whose  ability 
was  no  doubt  shared  by  the  Essex  County  tribes.30 

29.  Some  one  at  Plymouth  told  the  writer  that  when  that  genial  personage,  Mr.  Will 
Rogers,  was  asked  to  give  his  impression  of  Plymouth  Rock,  he,  being  part  Cherokee 
himself,  said :  “The  greatest  mistake  my  race  made  was  when  they  permitted  the  Puritan- 
Pilgrim  outfit  to  land.” 

30.  Hart:  “Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  p.  1 54ff. 
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“The  Indians  were  very  proficient  in  making  wooden  bowls 
and  spoons,  a  few  of  which  may  be  seen  in  our  museums.  Mor¬ 
ton  says :  ‘They  have  dainty  wooden  bowles  of  maple,  of 
highe  price  amongst  them;  and  these  are  dispersed  by  barter¬ 
ing  one  with  the  other,  and  are  but  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Country  made,  where  the  several  trades  are  appropriated  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  only.’ 

“Gookin  writes  of  dishes,  spoons,  and  ladles  made  ‘very 
smooth  and  artificial,  and  of  a  sort  of  wood  not  subject  to 
split.  These  they  make  in  several  sizes.’  Josselyn  refers  to 
'dishes,  spoons,  and  trays  wrought  very  smooth  and  neatly  out 
of  the  knots  of  wood.’  These  were  very  skillfully  made  of 
the  burly  portions  of  maple,  elm,  and  other  trees,  and  were 
often  ornamented  with  carved  representations  of  the  heads  of 
dogs  or  other  animals. 

“The  colonists  early  recognized  the  excellence  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  used  by  the  Indians  in  making  their  wooden  utensils,  and 
serviceable  bowls  were  wrought  by  them  from  birdseye  maple. 
Examples  may  be  seen  in  colonial  museums.  They  have  a 
clumsy  appearance,  however,  when  compared  with  native 
wrork:  their  walls  are  proportionately  thicker,  and  they  lack 
the  pleasing  outlines  and  variety  of  design  shown  by  the  better 
class  of  Indian  bowls. 

“Baskets  and  bags  were  made  in  great  variety.  Very  few 
examples,  however,  have  been  preserved.  The  various  forms 
of  splint  baskets  and  sieves  used  by  many  Algonquian  tribes 
in  the  preparation  of  corn  foods  were  doubtless  in  general  use. 
In  one  of  the  houses  at  Cape  Cod  the  Pilgrims  found  ‘baskets 
of  sundry  sorts,  bigger  and  some  lesser,  finer  and  some 
coarser;  some  very  cunningly  wrought  with  black  and  white 
in  pretty  works.’ 

“Gookin  says  that  rushes,  bents  (coarse  grass),  maize 
husks,  silkgrass,  and  wild  hemp  were  used  for  baskets  and 
bags,  some  of  which  were  ornamented  with  designs  of  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  and  flowers.  To  this  list,  Josselyn  adds  spark 
(rush)  and  the  bast  of  the  lime  tree.  Wood  says:  In  sum¬ 
mer  the  Indians  gather  hemp  and  rushes  and  material  for 
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dyes  ‘of  which  they  make  curious  baskets  with  inter-mixed 
colors  and  portraitures  of  antique  Imagery.’  Some  of  the  bags 
and  sacks  woven  of  Indian  hemp  would  hold  five  or  six  bushels. 

“Birch-bark  buckets,  boxes,  and  dishes  were  common,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  Pennacook.  Josselyn  writes:  ‘Delicate 
sweet  dishes  too  they  make  of  Birch-Bark  sewed  with  threads 
drawn  from  Spruse  or  white  Cedar-Roots,  and  garnished  on 
the  outside  with  flourisht  works,  and  on  the  brims  with  glister¬ 
ing  quills  taken  from  the  Porcupine,  and  dyed,  some  black, 
others  red,  the  white  are  natural;  These  they  make  of  all  sizes 
from  a  dram  cup  to  a  dish  containing  a  pottle,  likewise  Buckets 
to  carry  water  or  the  like,  large  Boxes  too  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rials,  ....  Kettles  of  Birchen-bark.’ 

“Gookin  says:  ‘Their  pails  to  fetch  their  water  in,  are 
made  of  birch  barks,  artificially  doubled  up,  that  it  hath  four 
corners  and  a  handle  in  the  midst.  Some  of  these  will  hold 
two  or  three  gallons:  and  they  will  make  one  of  them  in  an 
hours  time.’  ” 

Our  natives  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  skilled  potters.  Wil¬ 
loughby  is  of  the  opinion  that  steatite,  vessels  of  that  material  being 
more  durable,  was  first  employed,  and  that  pottery  was  subsequent. 
Pottery-making  probably  originated  in  the  South  and  spread  gradu¬ 
ally  into  New  England,  as  did  the  use  of  corn.  Willoughby  says  in 
the  “Commonwealth  History”: 

“Pottery  vessels  were  in  general  use,  but  there  are  few 
references  to  them  by  the  early  writers.  Champlain  says  that 
the  Indians  boil  their  corn  in  earthen  pots.  Morton  writes: 
‘They  have  earthen  pots  of  divers  sizes,  from  a  quart  to  a  gal¬ 
lon,  2  or  3,  to  boyl  their  vittles  in,  very  strong  though  they  be 
thin  like  our  iron  pots.’ 

“In  Gookin’s  time  there  were  few  in  use.  He  says:  ‘The 
pots  they  seeth  their  food  in,  which  were  heretofore,  and  yet 
are  in  use  among  some  of  them,  are  made  of  clay  or  earth, 
almost  in  the  form  of  an  egg  with  the  top  taken  off.  But  now 
they  generally  get  kettles  of  brass,  copper  or  iron.  These  they 
find  more  lasting  than  those  of  clay,  which  were  subject  to  be 
broken;  and  the  clay  or  earth  they  were  made  of  was  very 
scarce  and  dear.’ 
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A  few  of  these  pottery  vessels  have  been  taken  from 
graves  in  this  commonwealth,  and  many  fragments  have  been 
recovered  from  the  shell-heaps  and  old  habitation  sites.” 

Few  Leaders  of  Prominence  in  the  Essex  Region — Only  one 
person  of  some  consequence  living  in  this  region  is  mentioned  in  the 
‘Dictionary  of  American  Indian  Place  and  Proper  Names  in  New 
England.”  The  author,  Dr.  Douglas-Lithgow,  has  presented  stu¬ 
dents  with  translations  of  various  place  and  proper  names.  He  says : 
“Montowampate,  son  of  Nanepashemet ;  known  as  ‘Sagamore  James’ ; 
sachem  of  Nahant,  Lynn  and  Marblehead;  brother  of  Wonoqua- 
ham  or  Wonohaquaham.  He  married  Wanunchus,  daughter  of 
Passaconaway.” 

Passaconaway,  frequently  mentioned  in  early  records,  lived  north 
of  Essex  County,  but  appears  to  have  ruled  over  a  rather  extensive 
domain,  including  lower  Merrimac. 

“A  chief  of  the  region  about  Pennacook  or  Merrimac  r. 
as  early  as  1632  (Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  278,  1880).  In 
1629  his  daughter  married  Winnepurget,  sachem  of  Saugus, 
as  told  in  Whittier’s  ‘Bridal  of  Pennacook.’  His  son,  Wanna- 
lancet,  wras  afterward  sachem  of  Pennacook.  According  to 
the  chronicler,  Hubbard,  Passaconaway  was  ‘the  most  noted 
powwow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the  country.’  He  formally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  English  in  1644,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  (A.  F.  C.)”31  (Dr.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain.) 

Assacumbuit,  one  who  accompanied  punitive  expeditions,  more  or 
less  inspired  by  the  French,  lived  in  the  Saco  River  region  of  Maine. 
Yet  he  visited  our  section  of  New  England.  A  concise  account  of 
him  is  found  in  the  “Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  as  follows: 

“Assacumbuit — An  Abnaki  (‘Tarratine’)  chief  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  history  about  1696.  He  was  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  French  and  rendered  important  aid  to  Iberville  and 
Montigny  in  the  reduction  of  Ft.  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  Nov.  30, 
1696.  With  two  other  chiefs  and  a  few  French  soldiers 
Assacumbuit  attacked  the  fort  at  Casco,  Me.,  in  1703,  then 
defended  by  Capt.  March,  which  was  saved  by  the  timely 
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arrival  of  an  English  vessel.  He  assisted  the  French  in  1704-5 
in  their  attempt  to  drive  out  the  English  who  had  established 
themselves  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  1706  visited  France, 
where  he  became  known  as  Charlevoix  and  was  received  by 
Louis  XIV,  who  knighted  him  and  presented  him  an  elegant 
sword,  after  boasting  that  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand  140 
of  the  King’s  enemies  in  New  England  ( Penhallow,  Ind.  Wars, 

I,  40,  1824).  Assacumbuit  returned  from  France  in  1707 
and  in  the  following  year  was  present  with  the  French  in  their 
attack  on  Haverhill,  Mass.  From  that  time  until  his  death 
in  1727  nothing  further  in  regard  to  him  is  recorded.  He  is 
sometimes  mentioned  under  the  name  Nescambiouit,  and  in  one 
instance  as  Old  Escambuit.  (C.  T.)”32  (Cyrus  Thomas.) 
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Daily  Life  and  Social  Customs  in  the 
Early  Settlements 

By  Miner  JV .  Merrick. 


The  first  settlements  in  Essex  County  were  naturally  along  the 
seacoast.  Some  of  these  were  made  by  men  who  came  directly  from 
the  “old  countries,”  and  others  were  made  by  adventurers  from 
earlier  settlements.  This  chapter  will  attempt  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
these  first  emigrants  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  who 
made  their  homes  here  and  to  describe  the  development  of  these  set¬ 
tlements  with  special  emphasis  on  the  life  that  the  people  led. 

Before  coming  to  facts  let  us  refer  a  moment  to  what  may  be 
fiction.  Tradition  has  it  that  Thorwold,  the  Norseman,  spent  the 
winter  of  1004  in  Narragansett  Bay  and  sailed  around  Cape  Cod  the 
next  spring  on  his  way  back  to  Greenland.  Upon  sighting  the  prom¬ 
ontory  now  called  Nahant,  he  exclaimed:  “Here  it  is  beautiful, 
and  here  I  should  like  to  fix  my  dwelling.”  The  Norsemen  fell  to 
fighting  with  the  Indians  and  Thorwold  was  mortally  wounded.  His 
last  words  were:  “This  is  my  death-blow;  I  desire  you  to  depart  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  first  take  my  body  to  the  shore  and  bury  it  upon 
the  promontory  before  you,  where  I  had  intended  to  make  my  abode. 
I  shall  now  dwell  there  forever.  Place  a  cross  at  my  head  and  also  at 
my  feet,  and  call  the  place  Krossanes.”  It  is  very  hard  to  say  defi¬ 
nitely  that  Krossanes,  the  Cape  of  the  Cross,  was  Nahant,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  was. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  early  settlers  knew  nothing  of 
the  country  to  which  they  were  going  or  that  they  simply  stumbled 
upon  Cape  Cod  or  Cape  Ann.  In  1529,  thirty-seven  years  after  the 
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first  voyage  of  Columbus,  Ribero,  the  Spaniard,  knew  enough  about 
the  coast  of  this  country  to  show  Cape  Cod  on  his  map  and  he  gave 
a  name  to  it.  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  an  Englishman,  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  New  England  in 
1602  and  had  sighted  Cape  Ann  as  he  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Maine 
south  to  Vineyard  Sound.  The  incident  is  thus  described  in  Win- 
ship’s  “Sailors’  Narratives,”  in  the  words  of  John  Brereton,  one  of 
Gosnold’s  party: 

“But  on  Friday  the  fourteenth  of  May,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  made  the  land,  being  full  of  fair  trees,  the  land  some¬ 
what  low,  certeine  hummocks  or  hilles  lying  into  the  land, 
the  shore  ful  of  white  sand,  but  very  stony  or  rocky.  And 
standing  faire  alongst  by  the  shore,  about  twelue  of  the  clocke 
the  same  day,  we  came  to  an  anker,  where  six  Indians,  in  a 
Baske  Shallop  with  mast  and  saile,  and  iron  grapple,  and  a 
kettle  of  copper,  came  boldly  aboord  us,  one  of  them  apparelled 
with  a  waist-coat  and  breeches  of  blacke  serdge,  made  after 
our  sea-fashion,  hose  and  shoes  on  his  feet;  all  the  rest 
(sauing  one  that  had  a  paire  of  breeches  of  blue  cloth)  were 
all  naked.  These  people  are  of  tall  stature,  broad  and  grim 
visage,  of  a  blacke  swart  complexion,  their  eie-browes  painted 
white;  their  weapons  are  bowes  and  arrowes;  it  seemed  by 
some  words  and  signes  they  made,  that  some  Basks  or  of 
S.  lohn  de  Luz,  have  fished  or  traded  in  this  place,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  43  degrees.” 

Gosnold  is  the  first  Englishman  that  we  know  to  have  landed  in 
Massachusetts,  and  he  may  well  have  landed  in  or  near  Salem  Bay, 
for  his  description  of  the  coast  fits  the  coastline  from  Cape  Ann  to 
Nahant.  Gosnold  loaded  cedars  and  sassafras  from  the  promontory 
which  he  named  Cape  Cod. 

In  1603,  Martin  Pring,  an  English  explorer,  may  have  landed  on 
Cape  Ann,  for  his  ship’s  log  states  that  it  “bare  into  that  great  gulf 
which  Captain  Gosnold  overshot  the  year  before,  coasting,  and  finding 
people  on  the  north  shore  thereof.”  In  1604,  another  Englishman, 
George  Weymouth,  examined  the  coast  pretty  carefully. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  cartographers  and  explorers  was 
Samuel  de  Champlain.  He  sighted  Cape  Ann  on  July  15*  1604?  and 
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anchored  near  its  shores  sometime  before  the  next  morning.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  how  much  the  Indians  knew  of  the  coast  ter¬ 
ritory,  as  they  added  to  the  map  which  he  had  by  showing  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  which  had  been  hidden  from  him  by  Plum  Island.  The 
fruitfulness  of  the  territory  is  shown  in  Champlain’s  writings:  “We 
saw  some  very  fine  grapes  just  ripe,  Brazilian  peas  (the  New  England 
bush-bean),  pumpkins,  squashes  and  very  good  roots  (artichokes), 
which  the  savages  cultivated,  having  a  taste  similar  to  that  of  chards. 
They  made  us  presents  of  some  of  these,  in  exchange  for  little  trifles 
w’hich  we  gave  them.  They  had  already  finished  their  harvest.  We 
saw  two  hundred  savages  in  this  very  pleasant  place,  and  there  are  here 
a  large  number  of  very  fine  walnut  trees,  cypresses,  sassafras,  oaks, 
ashes  and  beeches.”  Champlain  also  tells  of  the  Indians’  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  clearings:  “After  cutting  down  the  trees  of  the  distance  of  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  they  burn  the  branches  upon  the  trunks,  and 
then  plant  their  corn  between  these  stumps,  in  course  of  time  tearing 
up  also  the  roots.  Champlain  showed  the  results  of  his  survey  on  a 
map  which  he  published  in  1612. 

In  1614,  Captain  John  Smith,  chiefly  noted  for  his  planting  and 
sustaining  the  colony  in  Virginia,  made  a  map  of  the  coast  of  the 
territory  that  he  named  Newr  England  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Cape 
Cod.  To  Cape  Ann  he  gave  the  name  Tragabigzanda  in  memory  of 
a  Turkish  lady  who  had  befriended  him  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  her 
country.  To  the  three  islands  now  called  Thatcher’s,  Straitsmouth, 
and  Milk  islands,  he  gave  the  name  the  “Three  Turks’  Heads”  in 
memory  of  his  single-handed  victory  over  three  Turkish  champions. 
When  Captain  John  Smith  returned  home,  Prince  Charles  changed 
the  name  Tragabigzanda  to  the  cape  of  Ann  in  honor  of  his  mother. 
Captain  Smith  had  noticed  the  place  now  called  Nahant,  and  he 
named  it  the  Mattahunt  Isles.  In  the  time  of  Governor  Endicott  it 
was  referred  to  as  Nahant,  probably  from  the  Indian  chief  named 
Nahanton. 

In  1622,  Robert  Gorges  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  which  Nahant  was  included.  A  settlement  was  made  previous 
to  1630  in  Nahant,  trees  were  cut  down  and  the  soil  was  cultivated. 
The  settlers  had  the  full  consent  of  the  Indians  with  whom  thev  lived 
in  harmony. 

In  1623,  a  small  group  of  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  of 
Dorchester,  England,  received  a  charter  entitling  them  to  carry  on 
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the  fishing  business  and  to  establish  a  colony.  Fourteen  men  were 
left  “in  the  country  of  Cape  Ann,”  when  the  ship  sailed  back.  This 
occupation  of  Cape  Ann  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
fish  were  plentiful  there  as  no  evidence  is  available  that  the  adven¬ 
turers  intended,  when  they  left  England,  to  make  a  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  in  that  particular  place.  The  next  year  the  ship  returned  with 
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enough  new  settlers  to  increase  the  number  to  thirty-two.  In  three 
years'  time  Roger  Conant  was  selected  by  the  Dorchester  Company 
to  manage  the  affairs  and  the  government  of  Cape  Ann,  and  Rev¬ 
erend  John  Lyford,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  Plymouth,  became  the  first  minister  of  the  new 
settlement  upon  the  invitation  of  the  company.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  it  became  apparent  that  the  plantation  had  failed,  so  the  ships  of 
the  company  were  sold  and  the  hope  of  establishing  a  colony  was 
given  up.  Although  most  of  the  settlers  returned  to  England,  Conant 
and  a  few  others,  including  John  Woodbury,  John  Balch,  and  Peter 
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Palfrey,  decided  to  stay.  When  it  was  seen  that  Naumkeag  (Salem) 
was  a  better  place  to  carry  on  agriculture,  Conant  and  his  followers 
removed  to  Naumkeag  in  1626  and  started  a  settlement  there. 

In  1627,  John  Endicott,  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  Sir  John  ^  oung, 
Thomas  Southcoat,  John  Humphrey,  and  Simon  \\  hitcomb  formed  a 
company,  the  ^Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  and  obtained  a  patent 
from  the  Council  of  New  England  for  their  territory.  This  company 
became  the  successor  of  the  Dorchester  Company,  and  received  its 
powers  and  lands  from  the  King  in  return  for  one-fifth  of  the  gold 
mined.  The  company  had  a  governor,  a  deputy  governor,  and  assist¬ 
ants  chosen  by  the  freemen,  members  of  the  company.  Four  general 
courts,  or  assemblies,  of  these  company  members  were  to  be  held 
every  year,  at  which  times  other  freemen  could  be  admitted.  Quot¬ 
ing  from  J.  Duncan  Phillips  in  his  “Salem  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century” : 

“The  General  Court  was  specifically  authorized  to  ‘estab¬ 
lish  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  etc., 
not  contrary  to  this  our  realm  of  England.  All  proper  offi¬ 
cers  shall  ‘have  full  and  absolute  power  and  authority  to  cor¬ 
rect,  punish,  pardon,  govern  and  rule  all  such  the  subjects  of 
us’  and  ‘to  resist  by  force  of  arms  ....  all  such  persons 
....  as  shall  attempt  ....  the  destruction  or  annoyance 
to  the  said  plantation.’  The  right  of  fishing  and  the  necessary 
operation  of  drying  fish  on  the  shore  wras  reserved  specifically 
‘to  any  of  our  loving  subjects,’  and  no  monopoly  of  this  indus¬ 
try  was  therefore  included.” 

This  company  was  something  more  than  a  commercial  company, 
since  it  provided  for  the  government  of  a  certain  territory.  It  was 
also  a  trading  company  organized  for  profit.  Its  stockholders,  the 
freemen,  who  held  different  amounts  of  stock,  carried  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  elected  the  governor  and  assistants,  clerk,  and  treas¬ 
urer.  The  indentured  servants  who  came  to  America  worked  for 
so  many  years  to  pay  for  their  passage. 

To  quote  again  from  Phillips: 

The  factor  wdiich  took  the  whole  transaction  out  of  the 
realm  of  commercialism  was  the  conscientiousness  of  the  found¬ 
ers  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  its  servants  and  their  reli- 
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gious  education,  and  the  fact  that  the  largest  promoters 
wanted  to  found  a  state  for  themselves  where  the  Puritan 
Church  should  be  relieved  of  the  interference  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was,  however,  the  idea  of  at 
least  some  of  the  adventurers  that  the  colony  should  yield  a 
profit,  and  they  wanted  returns  on  their  money,  objected  to 
its  loss  pretty  violently,  and  were  as  slow  as  most  stockholders 
in  contributing  more  when  they  began  to  doubt  the  hope  of 
return.  The  leaders,  however,  were  very  able  and  compara¬ 
tively  wealthy  men,  and  they  furnished  the  money  to  see  the 
venture  through.  Their  main  rewards  came  from  land  grants 
proportionate  to  their  contributions,  which  in  the  course  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  came  to  have  a  definite  value,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  rewarded  them  to  some  extent  for  their 
struggle.” 

The  man  who  was  chosen  to  establish  the  company  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  John  Endicott,  a  courageous,  sociable,  cheerful,  and  opti¬ 
mistic  man,  but  one  who  would  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of 
finishing  his  assigned  task.  Endicott  reached  Naumkeag  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1628,  with  about  fifty  people  in  his  company.  Roger  Conant 
may  have  expected  to  remain  as  governor  or  superintendent  of  the 
plantation,  but  he  soon  learned  that  the  Dorchester  Company  had 
sold  out  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  which  had  also  obtained 
whatever  rights  the  Dorchester  Company  had  to  Cape  Ann.  So 
Conant  and  his  followers  now  found  that  they  had  no  political  power. 
There  was  an  understandable  feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part  of 
Conant’s  group  toward  Endicott’s  group,  but  Conant  finally  accepted 
the  company’s  terms.  The  company  ordered  that  two  of  the  thirteen 
magistrates  should  be  chosen  by  the  old  planters,  and  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  General  Letter  of  Instructions  to  Endicott  it  was  stated 
that  these  planters  should  be  allowed  “to  continue  the  planting  of 
tobacco  (a  trade  by  the  whole  company  generally  disavowed  and 

utterly  disdained) . But,  however,  we  absolutely  forbid  the 

sale  of  it  or  the  use  of  it  by  any  of  our  own  or  particular  men’s  serv¬ 
ants.”  Soon  after  Endicott’s  arrival  the  name  Naumkeag  was  changed 
to  Salem  (Peace) . 

Because  the  settlers  did  not  have  enough  clothes,  food  and  shelter, 
that  first  winter  was  a  terrible  one.  Perhaps  because  of  their  pri- 
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vations  a  disease  appeared  which  took  the  lives  of  many  of  the  set¬ 
tlers,  including  Endicott’s  wife.  The  indentured  servants  of  the 
company  had  to  be  turned  loose  to  care  for  themselves,  as  there  was 
not  enough  food  for  them.  Dr.  Fuller,  a  physician,  came  from  Plym¬ 
outh  and  tried  to  prevent  the  disease’s  spread,  but  he  was  not  success¬ 
ful.  Dr.  Fuller  had  many  talks  writh  Governor  Endicott  about  theo¬ 
logical  affairs  and  church  government  and  orgainzation,  and  Endi¬ 
cott  wrote  to  Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth:  “I  am  by  him  satis- 
field  touching  your  judgements  of  ye  outward  forms  of  God  s  wor¬ 
ship.  It  is  ....  no  other  than  is  warranted  by  ye  evidence  of 
truth.”  This  indicates  that  the  Salem  Colony  already  was  becoming 
a  Separatist  group  from  the  Church  of  England.  More  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  affairs  will  not  be  included  here,  for  that  phase  of  the  subject 
is  treated  in  the  chapter  on  religion  in  this  history. 

In  1629,  Governor  Endicott  received  instructions  from  the  com¬ 
pany  in  England  that  he  had  been  confirmed  as  Governor  with  a 
council  called  “The  Councill  of  Massachusetts  Bay.” 

The  number  of  those  in  England  that  wanted  to  come  to  this 
country  was  increasing;  in  April  of  1629  some  five  ships  were 
gathered,  and  in  May  they  left  the  shores  of  England.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Letters  of  Instructions  that  were  sent  with  these  new  settlers  wrere 
very  detailed  and  I  shall  quote  from  Phillips  some  of  the  orders  that 
were  given  regarding  the  duties  of  the  Governor  and  the  use  of 
supplies : 

“With  George  Farr,  another  shipwright,  were  sent  ship¬ 
building  supplies,  tar,  pitch,  oakum,  cordage,  sails,  and  nails, 
to  be  in  charge  of  Robert  Moulton,  and  as  soon  as  three  shal¬ 
lops  wTere  built,  one  was  to  belong  to  Governor  Craddock  and 
two  to  the  Company.  All  the  cattle  sent  wrere  after  landing 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Company  and  Governor 
Cradock  (the  Governor  of  the  Company  in  England).  Six 
fishermen  were  sent,  to  be  divided  on  the  one  third  and  two 
thirds  basis,  with  salt,  hooks,  lines,  knives,  boots,  and  barrels 
as  their  equipment.  A  house  was  to  be  provided  to  keep  their 
supplies.  Thomas  Beard,  a  shoemaker,  and  Isaac  Rickman 
wrere  sent  with  supplies  of  leather  for  shoes,  and  evidently  to 
start  a  shoe  business.  All  these  entries  clearly  indicate  the 
desire  of  the  Company  to  make  a  self-sustaining  colony,  with 
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at  least  fishing,  farming,  ....  sawmilling,  salt-making,  ship¬ 
building,  and  shoemaking  to  start  on.  It  suggests  a  busy  win¬ 
ter  ahead  for  the  Governor,  and  not  much  time  to  be  devoted 
to  theological  discussion  when  the  everpresent  necessity  of 
securing  food  is  added.  Meanwhile  the  Governor  was  also 
to  be  ‘impartial’  in  the  administration  of  justice,  to  watch  over 
the  morals  of  the  community,  prevent  the  tobacco  trade, 
‘make  some  good  laws  for  the  punishing  of  swearers,’  and  ‘so 
to  order  it  as  that  the  salvages  may  not,  for  our  lucre  sake, 
be  induced  to  the  excessive  use  of  much  strong  waters  sent  for 
sale,’  though  for  what  other  purpose  they  sent  them  over,  it 
is  hard  to  see.” 

Judging  from  these  instructions  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  company  in  England  did  not  realize  what  Endicott 
and  his  companions  were  faced  with  in  this  country.  It  was  a  hard 
enough  matter  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  without  worrying  about 
how  much  the  people  smoked  or  drank  of  strong  waters. 

In  August  of  1629  it  had  been  decided  by  the  company  in  England 
that  the  government  of  the  plantation  should  be  transferred  to  New 
England.  Accordingly,  that  winter  and  the  next  spring  were  spent 
largely  in  preparation  of  the  fleet  and  provisions.  The  “Arbella,” 
that  had  as  chief  passengers  John  Winthrop,  Richard  Saltonstall, 
Isaac  Johnson,  Thomas  Dudley,  William  Coddington,  and  George 
Phillips,  was  among  the  first  of  the  eleven  ships  that  sailed  during 
the  spring  of  1630.  On  June  8  the  first  of  the  ships  sighted  Mt.  Man¬ 
sell  (Mt.  Desert),  and  thus  they  knew  they  had  reached  America. 
As  they  sailed  south  they  recognized  Agamenticus,  Cape  Porpoise, 
Boone  Island,  Piscataqua,  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals  before  they  reached 
Cape  Ann,  so  it  was  evident  that  the  mariners  were  familiar  with  the 
coast. 

When  Winthrop’s  group  arrived,  there  were  about  two  hundred 
people  left  in  Salem  of  Endicott’s  original  number  and  of  the  people 
that  came  in  1629.  The  new  group  consisted  of  about  five  hundred 
people  plus  cows,  goats,  and  horses.  Of  the  conditions  in  Salem  at 
this  time  Thomas  Dudley,  who  arrived  with  Winthrop,  reported: 
“We  found  the  Colony  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  condition,  above 
eighty  of  them  being  dead  the  winter  before,  and  many  of  those  alive 
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weak  and  sick.”  Winthrop  soon  left  for  Charleston  (Charlestown), 
where  he  established  his  home. 

The  house  in  which  Governor  Endicott  lived  had  been  built  by 
the  old  planters  on  Cape  Ann  and  had  been  removed  to  Salem  by 
Endicott’s  orders.  This  house  was  made  of  oak  and  was  two  stories 
and  a  half  high.  It  was  used  not  only  as  the  Governor's  house,  but 
also  for  the  storage  of  supplies  and  as  a  general  meeting  place  for  the 
first  year. 

By  1630,  Salem  was  organized  with  some  sort  of  a  governing 
body.  In  time  this  body  was  superseded  by  the  General  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Assistants  in  Boston.  About  1632,  the  Colony  was 
apprehensive  about  the  possibility  of  a  commission  being  sent  from 
England  and  thought  turned  to  defense.  Salem  had  her  own  forts 
and  was  not  particularly  interested  in  helping  Boston  build  hers,  so  it 
was  ordered  that  the  towns  of  Saugus,  Lynn,  and  Salem  should  pay 
for  one  day's  work  out  of  every  two  that  were  spent  on  defense.  The 
court  came  to  think  that  this  was  unfair;  consequently  it  was  decided 
that  “if  Salem  shall  fortifie  themselves  as  to  satisfie  the  Court  within 
theis  12  monethes  that  they  shall  have  such  moneyes  as  they  have 
contributed.” 

In  1635-36  a  remarkable  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  and 
I  shall  quote  it  in  full,  using  the  original  spellings : 

“Att  the  Generali  Court,  holden  att  Newe  Towne,  March 
3,  1635.  Whereas  pticular  townes  have  many  things  wch 
concerne  onely  themselues,  &  the  ordering  of  their  owne 
affaires,  and  disposeing  of  businesses  in  their  owne  towne,  it 
is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  ffreemen  of  euy  towne,  or  the 
maior  pte  of  them,  shall  onely  have  power  to  dispose  of  their 
owne  lands,  &  woods,  with  all  the  previlidges  &  appurtenances 
of  the  said  townes,  to  graunt  lotts,  &  make  such  orders  as  may 
concerne  the  well  ordering  of  their  owne  to^vnes,  not  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  lawes  &  orders  here  established  by  the  Genall 
Court;  and  also  to  lay  mulks  &  penaltyes  for  the  breach  of 
theis  orders,  &  to  levy  &  distreine  the  same,  not  exceeding  the 
some  of  xxs;  also  to  chuse  their  owne  pticul  officers,  as  con¬ 
stables,  surveyors  for  the  high  wayes,  &  the  like;  &  because 
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much  business  is  like  to  ensue  to  the  constables  of  seuall 
townes,  by  reason  they  are  to  make  distresses,  &  gather  ffynes 
therefore  that  euy  towne  shall  have  two  constables  were  there 
is  neede,  that  soe  their  office  may  not  be  a  burthen  vnto  them, 

&  thay  may  attend  more  carefully  vpon  the  discharge  of 
their  office,  for  wch  they  shalbe  lyeable  to  giue  their  accompts 
to  this  Court  when  they  shalbe  called  therevnto.” 

It  was  under  this  act  that  these  freemen  of  Salem  and  the  other 
towns  attempted  to  form  their  government.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  owners  of  the  company  were  the  freemen,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  only  a  few  of  the  citizens  were  freemen,  since  the  indentured 
servants  had  no  share  in  the  government.  According  to  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Felt’s  “Annals  of  Salem,”  there  were  not  more  than  forty-five 
freemen  in  Salem  before  1640  and  only  sixty  by  1651.  It  was  thus 
easy  for  the  freemen  to  meet  and  decide  on  the  issues  as  they  came  up. 

In  1637,  the  freemen  of  Salem  adopted  the  plan  of  entrusting  the 
business  of  the  town  to  a  committee  of  twelve,  the  modern  selectmen. 
In  1638,  seven  were  chosen,  and  as  it  was  noticed  that  these  seven 
men  were  the  ones  who  usually  came  to  the  town  meeting,  in  1639  it 
was  voted  that  six  was  a  quorum  in  a  general  town  meeting  if  sufficient 
notice  of  the  meeting  had  been  given.  Thus  the  action  of  the  seven 
could  be  binding  if  no  others  were  present.  The  board  of  selectmen 
was  fully  organized  in  1640,  when  four  was  made  a  legal  quorum  of 
the  seven. 

The  following  admirable  paragraph  from  Phillips  deserves  to  be 
quoted : 

“In  this  way,  step  by  step,  all  the  activities  of  the  town 
were  organized.  They  grew  up,  not  on  some  pre-arranged 
theory  of  how  a  town  should  be  organized  or  how  governed, 
but  by  building  step  by  step  on  what  had  already  been  accom¬ 
plished,  using  what  was  useful  in  the  old  and  discarding  the 
rest;  carefully  experimenting  with  each  new  idea,  adopting  it 
if  valuable,  and  adapting  it  to  changing  conditions  as  they 
arose.  Sound  common  sense  was  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  the  Puritan.  He  brought  the  institutions  of  England  wTith 
him,  but  he  quickly  adapted  them  to  the  conditions  of  the 
frontier.  He  had  only  two  assets,  the  will  to  work  and  a 
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virgin  country.  Neither  was  of  value  without  the  other,  but 
with  high  courage,  dauntless  energy  and  an  orderly  mind,  he 
turned  a  wilderness  into  a  rich,  happy,  and  prosperous  com¬ 
monwealth.  In  every  age  there  ate  those  who,  for  trivial  and 
unimportant  aims,  try  to  impede  the  great  work  of  far  abler 
men  whose  objects  they  are  utterly  unable  to  comprehend. 
Knowing  wrhat  they  were  about,  the  leaders  went  steadily  on 
with  their  intended  purpose.  Those  who  got  in  their  way 
suffered.  They  had,  of  course,  the  defects  of  dominant, 
forceful  men  of  all  ages.  They  were  proud  and  determined, 
which  sometimes  made  them  seem  ruthless  and  even  cruel,  but 
so  also  have  been  the  men  of  action  of  every  age.  So  they 
are  today.  The  leaders  of  Massachusetts  Bay  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  had  they  lived  in  the  twentieth  century,  would 
have  been  great  captains  of  industry.  In  spite  of  our  vaunted 
humanitarianism,  our  great  bridges,  dams,  and  buildings  are 
today  costing  their  toll  of  human  lives  just  as  truly  as  the 
theocratic  state  drew  blood  at  rare  intervals  at  the  whipping¬ 
post.” 

Illustrations  of  these  more  or  less  general  thoughts  will  be  given 
as  our  story  progresses. 

Having  shown  specifically  the  development  of  Salem  from  a  set¬ 
tlement  into  a  well-organized  towrn,  let  us  now  deal  more  generally 
with  the  early  settlements  with  reference  to  the  life  that  these  people 
led  and  the  customs  that  they  adopted  as  the  necessary  circumstances 
presented  themselves. 

Of  course,  the  fathers  of  New  England  wanted  to  have  their  own 
form  of  religion  and  their  own  form  of  government,  but  their  main 
desire  was  to  live,  and  this  meant  that  they  would  have  to  consider 
the  political,  religious,  and  social  problems  as  a  unit.  Every  free¬ 
man’s  interpretation  of  these  different  problems  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  common  good. 

W.  B.  Weeden,  in  his  “Economic  and  Social  History  of  New 
England,”  states : 

“NewT  England  was  made,  not  by  lordships,  but  by  par¬ 
celling  the  land  so  that  a  communal  social  interest  and  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  personal  proprietorship  could  work  together  in  con- 
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stant  harmony.  The  old  idea  of  society  concentrating  itself  in 
the  divine  mission  of  the  king,  and  inspired  authority  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  crown,  had  not  the  creative  governmental  force 
of  this  diffused  common  weal.  This  common  feeling  made 
every  man  of  substance  a  part  of  the  government,  a  factor  in 
the  social  issue  of  every  governmental  effort.” 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  had  obtained  from  the  New 
England  Council  a  patent  for  their  territory,  and  according  to  this 
grant  all  the  public  lands  were  held  by  the  government.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  or  mass  meeting  of  freemen,  which  later  became  an  elec¬ 
tive  body,  in  1635  and  1636  granted  to  the  towns  by  the  law  quoted 
above  the  right  to  act  as  agents  of  the  government  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  public  lands  among  the  inhabitants.  Thus  the  land  on 
which  the  settlements  were  made  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  was  granted  by  the  selectmen  to  those 
who  would  do  the  community  the  most  good.  According  to  Rev¬ 
erend  George  Batchelor,  in  his  account  of  Salem  in  the  1888  “His¬ 
tory  of  Essex  County,”  “the  land  was  granted  in  small  building  lots 
and  planting  fields  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  town.  There  could  be  no  speculation  in  the  town  lots.  Only  the 
occupiers  could  hold  them.  The  rights  of  forest,  field,  and  shore 
were  common,  and  to  the  householders  pertained  certain  privileges 
of  pasturage  and  other  rights  peculiar  to  the  proprietors.  A  man 
was  made  a  freeman  by  the  General  Court,  and  when  he  desired  to 
settle,  asked  to  be  ‘admitted  an  inhabitant,’  and,  if  his  request  was 
granted,  became  a  member  of  the  corporation  consisting  of  certain 
named  persons  and  such  others  as  they  chose.”  At  first  newcomers 
were  not  welcome,  and  they  were  made  to  give  an  account  of  them¬ 
selves  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  town.  Land  was  not  granted 
at  all  to  undesirables,  such  as  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  Jesuits. 
When  these  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  settle,  they  were  persecuted, 
because  the  magistrates  thought  that  they  were  bringing  unrest  and 
revolution  in  their  wake  and  were,  therefore,  dangerous  to  the 
community. 

The  first  settlers  naturally  lived  rather  close  together  around  their 
meetinghouse  on  “home-lots,”  usually  of  some  four  to  ten  acres  in 
size.  The  size  of  the  lot  depended  on  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
the  settler.  The  allotments  of  meadow,  tillage,  and  wood  land  in 
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more  remote  parts  of  the  town  were  made  in  proportion  to  the  value 
and  the  size  of  the  village  lot,  and  some  of  the  settlers  lived  on  these 
outlying  farms;  though  such  practice  was  long  discouraged  because 
it  was  thought  dangerous  to  live  away  from  the  shelter  that  the  little 
settlement  afforded.  This  practice  was  voted  against  in  the  town 
meeting  in  Andover,  and  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  a  month  was 
imposed  on  him  who  continued  to  live  in  prohibited  places.  As  the 
roads  improved  and  the  dangers  from  the  Indians  lessened,  there  was 
a  tendency  for  the  people  to  move  to  their  farms,  and  in  this  way 
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began  the  settlement  of  the  present  town  of  Andover  which  grew  out 
of  the  original  settlement  now  known  as  North  Andover. 

The  townsmen  of  Haverhill  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  ter¬ 
ritory  from  the  Indians,  thus  becoming  the  proprietors  of  it  and 
enabled  to  divide  it  and  allot  it  as  they  saw  fit.  There  was  land 
enough  for  everybody,  but  the  problem  of  distributing  it  was  not 
easy.  Taxes  were  levied  at  first  according  to  the  amount  and  kinds 
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of  land  that  a  man  owned;  that  is,  he  would  pay  taxes  proportion¬ 
ately  on  the  planting  ground,  home  land,  meadows,  or  commonage 
(land  of  inferior  quality  and  partly  covered  with  trees  and  bushes) 
that  he  possessed.  In  1651,  the  town  of  Haverhill  voted  that  “James 
Pecker  should  be  an  inhabitant  with  us  and  that  he  shall  have  a  four 
acre  lot  (house  lot)  with  accommodations  proportionable  to  it,  which 
lot  is  to  be  bought  from  Bartholomew  Heath  for  eight  pounds.  James 
Pecker  doth  promise  to  come  and  be  an  inhabitant  with  us  by  June, 

1653-” 

Further  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  control  its  individual 
members  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  records  of 
Haverhill.  On  January  13,  1645,  the  town  voted  “that  every  inhabi¬ 
tant  that  will,  may  make  upon  the  common,  for  every  acre  of  house- 
lot  which  he  hath,  one  hundred  of  pipe-staves  and  no  more;  provided 
he  fell  no  timber  for  the  same  within  two  miles  of  the  house-lots.”  In 
1646,  if  any  man  felled  more  than  his  share  of  trees,  he  was  to  pay 
the  town  five  shillings  for  each  tree.  In  1648  it  was  voted  “that  all 
men  shall  have  liberty  to  fell  or  let  stand  any  tree  or  trees  which  stand- 
eth  at  the  end  of  his  lot,  next  the  street  or  great  river;  and  if  any 
man  shall  fell  any  such  tree  unto  whom  it  doth  not  belong,  he  shall 
pay  for  every  tree  five  shillings  unto  him  at  the  end  of  whose  lot  it 
did  grow.”  In  spite  of  these  regulations  a  great  deal  of  illegal  fell¬ 
ing  went  on  probably  because  it  was  profitable  to  do  so  even  though 
the  fines  were  high.  Timber  was  bringing  a  good  price  and  the 
cleared  soil  was  good  for  agriculture. 

In  1645,  at  ^e  Haverhill  town  meeting,  it  was  voted  “that  everv 
inhabitant  may  keep  for  every  acre  that  he  hath  to  his  house-lott. 
either  an  horse-beast,  ox  or  cow,  with  a  foal  or  calf,  with  a  year  old. 
a  two  year  old  and  a  three  year  old,  until  they  shall  be  of  the  age  of 
three  years  and  a  halfe,  upon  the  commons  appointed  by  the  greater 
number  of  freemen,  and  no  more.”  This  meant  that  a  man  could 
keep  on  the  public  lands  one  mature  animal  and  four  young  animals 
for  each  acre  of  his  house-lot.  The  commons  at  that  time  meant  all 
land  that  had  not  been  granted  to  individuals.  In  1650  an  ox-common 
was  laid  out,  and  in  1662  it  was  divided  into  lots  and  distributed  to 
those  entitled  to  pasture  in  it.  In  1651  it  had  been  voted  “that  all 
meadows  shall  be  laid  out  by  the  twelfth  of  June  next,  to  each 
his  proportion  according  to  his  house  lot.” 
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Regulations  were  made  early  for  taking  care  of  the  cattle;  in 
Salem,  in  1637,  Roger  Morie  was  to  be  the  cow-herd  and  was  to  get 
forty  pounds  for  eight  months  for  himself  and  twTo  helpers.  In  1638 
Lieutenant  Davenport  underbid  Morie  for  the  privilege  of  being  the 
“cow-keeper.”  Three  men  of  the  town  furnished  bulls  to  go  with  the 
herds  at  twenty  shillings  a  season.  The  records  of  Marblehead  tell 
of  an  agreement  that  was  made  in  March,  1663,  with  John  Stacie  to 
“keep  the  cattell  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  fetch  the  cattell  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  town  at  William  Charles  by  the  sunn  half  an  hour  hie  and 
to  deliver  them  there  at  night,  half  an  hour  before  sunn  sett.”  If 
any  of  the  cows  were  lost,  he  was  to  try  to  find  them  the  next  day, 
and  for  his  services  he  was  to  receive  corn  and  provisions  to  the  value 
of  sixteen  pounds.  As  the  herds  of  cattle  throughout  the  colony 
became  larger,  and  as  the  farms  were  not  wrell  fenced,  the  herdsmen 
wrere  assisted  by  girls  and  boys.  The  General  Court  decreed  that  in 
every  town  the  selectmen  should  take  care  of  those  “as  are  sett  to  keep 
cattle  that  they  sett  some  other  employment  withall,  as  spinning  upon 
the  rock,  knitting  &  weaving  tape  etc.,  that  boyes  and  girls  be  not 
suffered  to  convers  together.”  As  the  number  of  towns  grew  there 
was  a  danger  that  the  cattle  of  the  different  towns  would  get  mixed  up, 
so  the  General  Court  ordered  each  town  to  mark  its  cattle  with  a 
letter  or  in  some  other  significant  way. 

The  job  of  cow-keeper  was  to  take  the  cows  to  the  common  pas¬ 
ture.  Quoting  from  Phillips: 

“There  were  regulations  about  damage  by  the  cattle  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  endless  quarrels  about  negligent  owners 
who  failed  to  bring  their  cows  to  the  pen  on  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  farmers’  cows  were  to  be  taxed  if  kept  on  the  town 
pasture  and  the  town  cows  were  to  pay  if  they  encroached  on 
the  farms. 

“It  should  be  noted  that  the  cowherds  did  not  work  on 
the  Lord’s  Day.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  cowherds  was  to 
keep  off  the  wolves,  and  there  were  no  fences  probably,  so 
their  duties  did  not  consist  simply  of  watching  the  cows  to  and 
from  the  pastures.  It  was  an  all  day  job,  and  how  could  any 
good  Puritan  be  expected  to  forgo  the  joys  of  a  three  hour 
sermon  to  tend  cows?- — but  even  this  was  thought  of.  The 
cows,  of  course,  could  not  be  expected  to  go  hungry,  so  the 
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Neck  (  in  Salem)  was  reserved  for  the  cows’  weekly  holiday, 
where  wolves  could  not  break  through  and  steal  calves,  and 
where  a  friendly  ocean  provided  an  impregnable  fence,  except 
where  the  Neck  gate  held  the  cattle  back  on  the  town  side. 
Men  were  not  allowed  on  week  days  to  send  down  their  goats 
to  steal  the  cows’  Sunday  dinner.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
regulations  of  the  town  in  1635.” 

In  Ipswich  as  in  the  other  towns  the  swine  ran  wild.  Their  habit 
of  rooting  made  them  a  nuisance,  and  as  a  badge  of  such  mischiev¬ 
ousness  they  wore  a  ring  in  their  snout.  Of  course  it  was  known 
that  this  would  make  them  less  of  a  nuisance.  In  1640  a  law  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  swine  should  be  yoked;  in  1661  persistent  offenders 
were  liable  to  be  arrested  and  impounded,  and  in  1794  they  were  not 
allowed  to  roam  at  large  at  all.  Those  who  were  appointed  to  attend 
to  these  matters  were  called  hog-reeves.  Salem  ordered  “that  all 
the  swine  be  kept  up  or  else  the  penalty  of  the  generall  court  to  be 
stricktly  prosecuted  wch  is  ten  shillings  for  each  swine  for  every  time 
it  is  found  without  a  keeper.”  Any  man  could  pound  them  and  for 
his  pains  he  would  get  two  shillings  six  pence  for  each  swine.  The 
owners  later  were  held  responsible  for  all  the  damage  done  by  the 
pigs. 

In  1639  reference  was  made  in  Salem  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  the  fences  so  that  English  grain  could  be  raised.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  time  that  growing  of  grain  was  attempted.  One  man  was 
granted  land  on  which  to  grow  hemp,  but  corn  and  hay  were  the  main 
crops.  On  October  31,  1653,  it  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court 
that  fences  should  be  placed  around  all  farms  of  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  “of  pales  well  nayled  or  pined,  or  of  fine  rayles  well  fitted, 
or  of  a  stone  wall  three  foot  and  a  halfe  high  at  least,  or  with  a  good 
ditch  between  three  or  foure  foot  wyde,  with  a  good  bank  of  two 
rayles  or  a  good  hedge  upon  the  banke,  or  such  as  is  equivolante  to 
these.”  People  were  not  anxious  to  comply  with  this  law,  so  a  definite 
date  for  the  erection  had  to  be  set.  In  Ipswich  “haywards”  were 
appointed  to  oversee  the  fences  and  to  keep  cattle  from  breaking 
through  them  and  also  to  impound  cattle  that  were  found  running  at 
large-  Judges  of  legal  fences  were  chosen  as  early  as  1668. 

Respect  for  the  Indians  and  their  property  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  of  the  General  Court  in  1640: 
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“In  all  places  the  English  shall  keep  their  cattle  from 
destroying  the  Indians  corne  in  any  ground  where  they  have 
the  right  to  plant  and  if  any  corne  bee  destroyed  for  want 
of  fencing  or  herding  the  towne  shall  be  liable  to  make 
satisfaction.” 

Provisions  had  been  made  for  sheep  pasturing  and  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  against  wolves.  Amesbury  placed  a  forty  shilling  bounty  on 
wolf-heads,  and  in  Manchester  a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  was 
offered  for  the  destruction  of  an  old  wolf  and  five  shillings  for  a 
young  one.  I  shall  quote  what  Weeden  says  about  sheep  herding  and 
the  significance  of  herding  in  general : 

“Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  and  interesting  process  in  all 
this  common  herding  was  in  the  folding  of  sheep  by  means  of 
gates.  Lancaster  says  that  a  night  pasture  fenced  to  keep  out 
wolves  is  mentioned  about  1652  as  ‘that  fence  sett  up  by  the 
co-partners.’  Rowley,  in  1643,  defines  the  right  to  sheep- 
gates,  1.  e.,  lengths  of  fence  to  be  set  up  in  these  night  folds, 
in  a  minute  and  very  curious  way.  ‘To  the  end  that  every 
man  may  have  an  equal  share  in  the  commons  according  to 
purchase,  it  is  agreed  that  every  one  and  one-half  acre  house 
lot  shall  have  one  and  one-half  gates  (in  the  common  pas¬ 
tures)  ;  that  every  two  acres  have  four  and  one-half  gates; 
three  acres  have  thirteen  and  one  half  do.;  four  acres  have 
twenty-two  do.;  six  acres  have  forty-five  do.’  These  sheep- 
gates,  thus  carrying  the  home  protection  of  the  farm  out  into 
the  public  common  for  the  benefit  of  the  weakest  animal 
ministering  to  man’s  wants,  fitly  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the 
New  England  commowealth.  The  old  Aryan  custom  of  herd¬ 
ing,  handed  down  through  many  countries  and  long  periods  of 
time,  brought  to  the  new  continent  the  social  order  and  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Teutonic  races.  It  was  a  social  compact  which 
extended  itself  into  these  small  doings  of  daily  life.  It  grew 
out  of  the  spirit  which  makes  not  common  property,  but  com¬ 
mon  things,  render  their  best  fruits  to  family  life,  and  w'orks 
individuals  together,  imparting  each  other’s  life  toward  the 
common  weal.  The  affair  seems  easy  now,  after  two  centuries 
and  a  half  of  practice  in  town  life.  But  when  this  forward 
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step  was  taken  by  the  fathers  of  the  little  New  England  com¬ 
monwealths,  it  went  into  a  domain  as  strange  to  civilized  man 
as  the  pastures  were  strange  to  the  flocks  brought  over  from 

En 

urope. 

Attendance  at  town  meeting  was  made  compulsory  in  Haverhill 
in  1650,  when  the  town  voted  that  the  name  of  every  freeholder 
should  be  kept  in  the  town’s  book,  and  he  should  attend  town  meeting 
when  legally  named  “and  having  lawful  warning  he  is  to  come  within 
half  an  hour  after  the  meeting  is  begun  and  continue  until  sunset  if 
the  meeting  hold  so  long,  under  the  penalty  of  halfe  a  bushel  of 
Indian  corn  or  the  value  of  it.” 

I  he  question  of  the  common  land  was  a  hard  one  to  settle.  In 
660  a  law  was  passed  by  the  government  of  the  colony  that  those  who 
then  had  cottages  or  houses  built  should  have  a  right  to  the  common 
land.  It  later  became  a  serious  question  as  to  what  right  those  should 
have  who  did  not  came  under  that  law.  The  commoners  claimed  the 
right  to  the  land  through  habitation. 

Quoting  from  the  Hon.  John  B.  D.  Cogswell,  in  his  article  on 
Haverhill  in  the  1888  “History  of  Essex  County”  : 

“The  following  order,  adopted  by  the  town  of  Ipswich, 
March  15,  1660,  shows  very  clearly  the  course  of  things  in 
the  colony.  The  pioneers  in  the  day  of  small  things  offered 
inducements  by  the  grant  of  lands  to  insure  themselves  useful 
citizens  and  good  neighbors;  when  their  towns  became  firmly 
established,  they  looked  upon  newcomers  with  jealousy,  as 
seeking  to  obtain  privileges  they  had  not  labored  for,  and 
determined  to  secure  the  residue  of  their  common  lands  to 
themselves.  ‘For  as  much  as  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the 
common  lands  of  this  town  are  overburdened  by  the  multiply¬ 
ing  of  dwelling-houses,  contrary  to  the  interest  and  meaning  of 
the  first  inhabitants  in  their  granting  of  house  lots  and  other 
lands  to  such  as  came  among  them;  to  the  end  such  inconveni¬ 
ences  may  be  prevented  for  the  future,  it  is  ordered  that  no 
house,  henceforth  erected,  shall  have  any  right  to  the  common 
lands  of  this  town,  nor  any  person,  inhabiting  such  house, 
make  use  of  any  pasture  timber  or  wood  growing  upon  any 
of  said  common  lands,  on  pretext  of  any  right  or  title  belong- 
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ing  to  any  such  house  hereafter  built,  without  express  leave 
of  the  town.  It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  Seven  men,  in 
behalf  of  the  town,  petition  the  next  General  Court,  for  the 
confirmation  of  this  order.’  In  accordance  with  the  petition 
thus  outlined,  and,  undoubtedly  in  concurrence  with  the  desires 
of  the  major  and  most  wealthy  and  influential  portion  of 
Haverhill  and  other  towns  similarly  situated,  the  General 
Court  passed  a  law,  May  30,  1660,  that  ‘no  cottage  or  dwell¬ 
ing  shall  have  commonage,  except  those  now  built,  or  which 
may  be  by  consent  of  the  commoners  or  towns.'  ” 

In  1702  the  towm  of  Salem  passed  a  law  admitting  to  a  right  in 
the  commons  the  possessors  of  all  the  houses  that  were  then  built. 
Subsequent  transactions  in  Salem  are  given  by  C.  S.  Osgood  and 
H.  M.  Batchelder: 

“With  increasing  population,  this  method  of  holding  the 
lands  became  unwieldly  and  cumbersome,  and  in  1713  the  then 
owners  of  the  common  lands  under  the  province  laws  became 
organized  into  a  quasi  corporation  with  the  title  of  Common¬ 
ers.  In  1713  the  Commoners  granted  all  the  highways  and 
buryingplaces  and  common  lands  lying  within  the  town  bridge 
and  block-houses  to  remain  forever  for  the  use  of  the  town  of 
Salem,  and  the  Common  was  then  dedicated  forever  as  a  train¬ 
ing  field.  In  1714  the  commoners,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
meeting-house  of  the  first  parish  in  Salem,  voted  that  Winter 
Island  be  wholly  removed  and  granted  for  the  use  of  the  fish¬ 
ing,  rights  to  use  the  same  to  be  let  by  the  Selectmen  of  Salem; 
and  the  same  year  the  Neck  lands  wTere  granted  and  reserved 
to  the  town  of  Salem  for  a  pasture  for  milch  cow’s  and  riding 
horses,  the  same  to  be  fenced  at  the  town  s  charge. 

Our  thought  now  turns  to  the  dwellings  of  the  early  settlers. 
When  the  settlers  first  arrived  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of 
lodging  before  the  frame  houses  were  built,  and  they  probably  copied 
the  Indian  wigwams  but  added  a  fireplace,  built  of  stones  and  bricks, 
at  one  end,  and  a  hewn  door  replaced  the  mat  that  the  Indians  had 
lifted  upon  entering.  According  to  Edward  Johnson,  the  town  clerk 
of  Woburn,  in  his  “Wonder  Working  Providence,"  the  early  settlers 
“kept  off  the  short  showers  from  their  lodgings,  but  the  long  rains 
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penetrated  through  to  their  disturbance  in  the  night  season,  yet  in 
these  poor  wigwams  they  sing  Psalms,  praise  and  pray  their  God  till 
they  can  provide  them  homes  which  ordinarily  was  not  wont  to  be 
w’ith  many  till  the  earth  by  the  Lord’s  blessing  brought  forth  bread 
to  feed  them,  their  wives  and  little  ones.”  These  early  adventurers 
probably  dug  caves  into  the  banks  of  earth  and  fitted  them  out  with 
a  fireplace  and  rush  matting  on  the  floor,  and  spars  covered  with  earth 
for  a  ceiling.  Tools  for  sawing  wood  were  brought  in  the  early  ships, 
and  one  of  the  first  tasks  was  to  dig  a  sawing  pit  such  as  they  had 
used  in  England.  One  man  stood  on  top  of  the  log  and  another  under¬ 
neath  and  a  good  bit  of  skill  was  required  to  saw  straight  and  to  keep 
the  log  from  rolling.  The  man  on  top  directed  the  saw,  and  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  referring  to  anyone  who  did  a  dif¬ 
ficult  job  particularly  well  as  the  “Top-sawyer.” 

As  soon  as  the  boards  and  timbers  were  ready,  the  erection  of  the 
frame  house  began.  The  earliest  ones  were  covered  with  weather 
boarding  and  later  clay-boards  (clapboards)  were  added.  The  inside 
walls  were  covered  with  boards,  and  later  the  space  in  between  was 
filled  with  clay  and  chopped  straw  or  bricks.  The  usual  inner  finish 
was  a  “daubing”  of  clay  sometimes  mixed  with  straw.  The  roofs 
were  covered  with  thatch,  but  this  practice  was  soon  discouraged 
because  of  the  danger  of  fire.  If  the  roofs  were  not  thatched,  they 
were  covered  with  handmade  wooden  shingles.  Hinged  casements 
closed  the  small  window  openings.  Some  of  the  houses  had  diamond 
shaped  glass  in  their  windows,  but  when  the  supply,  which  had  been 
brought  from  England,  ran  out,  oiled  paper  was  used. 

I  he  chimneys  in  the  frame  houses  were  of  bricks,  handmade  from 
the  clay  that  was  found  along  the  coast.  Water  was  mixed  with  the 
clay,  and  then  men  walked  around  the  outside  of  the  clay  pit  and 
pushed  a  lever  which  stirred  and  forced  the  clay  into  molds.  After 
the  clay  had  settled,  it  was  cut  into  appropriate  sizes  and  allowed  to 
dry.  Then  it  was  burned  in  a  kiln  over  a  wood  fire.  The  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  chimneys  were  of  stone,  and  the  bricks  began  at  the  floor 
level  and  were  laid  in  puddled  clay  up  to  the  ridge  pole,  where  lime 
was  used  because  clay  would  not  stand  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  furnishings  of  the  house  were  of  the  simplest.  Chairs  were 
few  ,  there  were  no  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  there  were  no  closets, 
as  clothes  were  stored  in  chests  or  boxes.  There  were  no  pictures  or 
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decorations  on  the  walls  and  no  rugs  on  the  floors.  The  beds  were 
often  simply  pallets  on  the  floor,  although  there  may  have  been  a  low- 
posted  bedstead  in  one  room.  Water  was  brought  into  the  house  in 
wooden  buckets  from  the  spring  or  well  for  whatever  washing  needed 
to  be  done. 

The  fireplaces  were  large  enough  to  accommodate  an  eight-foot 
stick  for  a  back-log  and  deep  enough  so  that  the  young  people  could 
sit  on  a  block  and  gaze  up  at  the  stars  through  the  large  chimney.  To 
some  of  these  fireplaces  a  rather  ingenious  device  was  attached  for 
turning  the  spit  on  which  the  pig,  lamb,  or  calf  was  roasted.  A  huge 
oven  was  built  in  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  with  a  fire  box  under¬ 
neath  it.  I  shall  quote  from  the  account  of  North  Andover  by  George 
B.  Loring  in  the  1888  “History  of  Essex  County”  : 

“Around  the  wide  fireplace  ....  sat  the  solemn  fathers 
and  mothers,  warmed  by  the  roaring  blaze  in  front  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  cold  of  the  open  room  by  the  highbacked  set¬ 
tle,  strengthened  no  doubt  in  mind  and  body  by  the  frigid 
dignity  of  the  scene.  In  the  cold  night  air  perhaps  the  ear  was 
startled  by  the  wild  crys  of  the  tenants  of  the  forest  and  by 
the  creaking  of  the  great  branches  tossed  by  the  wintry  blasts; 
but  the  home  was  warmed  by  contrast;  the  dimly  lighted  room 
was  solemn  with  its  shadows,  and  the  faculties  of  the  self- 
reliant  family  were  strengthened  by  every  circumstance  around 
them.  In  winter’s  cold  and  summer’s  heat  they  had  wild  and 
untamed  nature  about  them  with  all  its  ennobling  influences , 
and  these  sons  of  a  primitive  civilization  were  filled  with  great 
courage  and  endurance  by  their  life  in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  kitchen  was  the  main  room  in  the  house, 
especially  in  the  winter,  because  this  was  the  only  room  that  w as 
heated  in  any  way.  The  beams  and  ceiling  in  the  kitchen  were  hung 
with  ears  of  corn,  peppers,  or  pieces  of  cured  meat.  The  rooms  were 
lighted  by  knots  of  pitch-pine,  walled  candle  wood,  or  later  by  home¬ 
made  candles  or  whale  oil  lamps.  Sometimes  a  tin  candlestick  with 
a  long  back  hung  from  the  wall  over  the  mantel.  Fire  had  to  be 
struck  from  flint  on  steel,  and  so  the  “fire”  usually  was  borrowed  from 
a  neighbor. 

As  time  went  on  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  people  was  shown 
in  the  houses  in  which  they  lived,  so  that  by  the  latter  half  of  the 
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seventeenth  century  the  better  class  of  houses  were  two  stories  high 
with  the  upper  story  jutting  out  about  a  foot  over  the  lower.  Some¬ 
times  the  roof  was  curved,  and  it  often  sloped  through  the  upper  story 
so  that  the  rear  line  of  the  house  was  lower  than  the  front.  Gables 
sometimes  adorned  the  front  and  made  attic  chambers.  Heavy  oak 
timbers  were  used  for  the  frames,  and  the  windows  were  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  wide;  they 
swung  out  on  hinges.  The  window  glass  was  in  diamond  panes  of 
three  or  four  inches  cased  in  lead.  The  customary  arrangement  of 
the  first  floor  was  a  “great  room,”  or  company  room,  kitchen,  bed¬ 
room,  and  a  cheese  and  milk  pantry.  Closets  were  clustered  around 
the  chimney  on  either  floor.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  some  of  the  houses  were  made  of  brick  three  stories  high,  and 
the  interior  was  made  more  splendid  with  a  great  hall  and  staircase. 
Colonial  architecture,  as  it  is  now  known,  dates  some  of  its  best 
examples  from  about  1720. 

The  early  New  England  landscape  was  dominated  by  varieties  of 
plant  life  such  as  white  pine,  red  cedar,  hemlock,  red  maple,  oaks,  high 
bush  blueberry,  and  much  prostrate  juniper,  the  berries  of  which  were 
used  in  making  gin.  From  the  pen  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  we 
learn  of  the  abundance  of  “excellent  vines,  also  mulberries,  plums, 
raspberries,  corrance,  chestnuts,  filberts,  walnuts,  smalnuts,  hurtle- 
berries  and  hawes  of  whitethorne  neere  as  good  as  our  cherries  in 
England,  and  they  grow  plenty  here;  oak  four  sorts,  ash,  elme,  wil¬ 
low,  birch,  beech,  sassafras,  roots  and  berries  to  dye,  juniper,  cipres, 
cedar,  pines,  fiire,  sumache.”  It  is  obvious  that  people  could  not  live 
on  these  things  alone.  Every  member  of  the  family  had  to  “turn  to” 
to  earn  a  living  from  the  rocky  soil  and  to  make  clearings  in  which 
vegetables  and  grain  could  be  grown.  Agriculture,  of  necessity, 
became  the  main  occupation,  but  the  resources  were  there  for  the 
many  other  trades  that  came  to  claim  the  time  and  attention  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  common  people  “ate  salt  pork  and  fish,  baked  beans,  Indian 
pudding,  rye  and  Indian  bread,  fried  eggs,  and  black  broth.  A  ‘boiled 
dinner  of  salt  meats,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables,  flavored  together 
was  a  common  dish,  served  generally  in  wooden  trenchers.”  Baked 
pumpkins  were  had  in  winter.  Potatoes  came  in  after  1720.  In 
Haverhill,  through  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  potatoes  grew  under- 
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ground,  they  did  not  find  the  real  crop  until  the  next  spring’s 
plowing. 

Harriet  S.  Tapley,  in  her  chapter  in  the  “Commonwealth  History 
of  Massachusetts,”  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  diet  wTas  not  as  frugal 
as  some  would  have  us  believe.  “Surely  those  great  spits,  brass  drip¬ 
ping  pans,  and  skillets  with  which  seventeenth  century  inventories 
teem,  suggest  more  appetizing  fare  which  the  sea  and  the  fertile  fields 
must  have  yielded  to  all  who  were  willing  to  look  for  it.  The  cattle 
in  the  barns  and  the  abundance  of  game  in  the  forest  furnished  mate¬ 
rial  for  substantial  and  generous  living  for  the  great  majority.” 

To  quote  from  James  Ford,  in  his  chapter  in  the  “Commonwealth 
History  of  Massachusetts”: 

“The  serving  of  meals  was  relatively  simple.  Forks  were 
not  then  in  use  until  the  latter  portion  of  the  century,  so  food 
was  held,  where  possible,  in  the  hands.  Guests  were  seated 
‘above  the  salt’  at  the  end  of  the  table,  where  the  host  and 
hostess  sat  side  by  side.  Children  or  persons  of  lowTer  social 
standing  were  seated  ‘below  the  salt.’  Spoons  and  knives 
were  in  use;  but  instead  of  plates,  wooden  trenchers,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  square  and  three  or  four  inches  deep,  were  used, 
each  being  shared  by  two  persons.  This  custom  was  universal, 
being  followed  by  the  early  governors  as  well  as  by  the  rest  of 
the  population.  Spoons  were  made  of  wood  or  horn,  though 
most  families  owned  at  least  one  spoon  of  silver,  and  more 
well-to-do  families  sometimes  had  several  silver  drinking  cups 
or  other  silver  pieces.  The  families  and  guests,  however,  did 
not  use  separate  drinking  cups,  all  drinking  from  the  same  cup 
or  tankard  or  punchbowl.  Children  often  were  not  allowed  to 
eat  at  the  main  table,  but  were  required  to  stand  at  their  meals 
and  eat  in  complete  silence. 

“In  the  main  children  were  repressed,  were  forced  to  eat 
their  meals  in  silence  and  to  address  their  parents  as  ‘Honored 
Sir’  or  ‘Esteemed  Parent.’  At  the  numerous  social  occasions 
which  all  persons  attended — whether  funerals  or  Sunday  meet¬ 
ing — the  children  were  expected  to  conduct  themselves  with 
the  stern  solemnity  which  characterized  their  parents.  The 
only  literatures  accessible  to  them  was  of  a  forbidding  reli¬ 
gious  nature.  Discipline  in  the  home  was  severe  and  submis- 
mission  was  exacted.” 
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The  following  rules  were  set  down  in  a  children’s  book  of  etiquette  : 

“Never  sit  down  at  the  table  till  asked,  and  after  the  bless¬ 
ing.  Ask  for  nothing;  tarry  till  it  be  offered  thee.  Speak  not. 

Bite  not  thy  bread  but  break  it.  Take  salt  only  with  a  clean 
knife.  Dip  not  the  meat  in  the  same.  Hold  not  thy  knife 
upright  but  sloping,  and  lay  it  down  at  right  hand  of  the  plate 
with  blade  on  plate.  Look  not  earnestly  at  any  other  that  is 
eating.  When  moderately  satisfied  leave  the  table.  Sing  not, 
hum  not,  wriggle  not.  Spit  nowhere  in  the  room  but  in  the 

corner . When  any  speak  to  thee,  stand  up.  Say  not  I 

have  heard  it  before.  Never  endeavor  to  help  him  out  if  he 
tell  it  not  right.  Snigger  not;  never  question  the  truth  of  it.” 

The  dress  of  the  early  settlers  at  Salem,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  typical  of  those  in  the  other  settlements,  seems  to  have  been  more 
simple  than  the  customary  picture  of  the  Puritans  would  suggest.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  people  being  dressed  in  their  finest  all  the 
time,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  when  the  first  settlers  arrived,  they 
wore  clothes  which  they  did  not  find  suitable  for  the  hard  labor  that 
mere  existence  demanded.  The  men  wore  doublets  with  stiff  “wings” 
at  the  shoulders  and  very  full  breeches.  Buckles  on  the  shoes  were  a 
later  addition;  in  early  times  hatbands,  on  their  Sunday  steeple- 
crowned  hats,  were  more  to  their  taste  than  shoe  buckles.  The 
women  wore  tight,  uncomfortable  waists  and  full  skirts,  which  were 
set  out  at  the  hips  by  padding.  The  material  was  usually  coarse, 
homespun  linen  in  colors  of  orange,  purple,  green,  russet,  tawny-deer 
color,  scarlet,  and  other  brilliant  colors,  which  made  the  dress  of  the 
women  far  from  “sad-colored.”  Little  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  until 
they  were  six  or  seven  years  old,  wore  petticoats  to  the  ground  and 
“hanging  sleeves”  which  hung  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  Older  chil¬ 
dren  were  dressed  exactly  like  their  parents.  Capes  and  cloaks  of 
red  or  scarlet  were  often  worn.  Trunk  hose  and  long  stockings  and 
shoes  tied  or  ornamented  with  rosettes  were  worn,  and  hats  came  to 
be  made  of  beaver  or  felt.  Under  a  pointed  stomacher  and  gown 
the  ladies  wore  a  woolen,  silk,  or  brocade  petticoat,  according  to  rank. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  ruff  of  earlier  times 
had  given  place  to  a  plain  or  embroidered  broad  collar  which  fell  over 
the  shoulders.  Quoting  from  Weeden:  “Gentlemen  wore  the  deep, 
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broad  skirted  frock-coat  so  long  established.  It  was  more  or  less 
ornamented  with  varied  trimmings,  running  up  to  gold  lace  in  the 
more  splendid  specimens.  But  the  use  of  broadcloth  was  becoming 
more  general,  and  embroideries  or  trimmings  wrere  not  so  necessary 
with  this  solid  material.  The  long  waistcoat,  deep-pocketed,  with 
loose,  swinging  flaps,  hung  over  breeches  or  small  clothes,  buckled 
shoes,  frills  and  cuffs,  neck-banks  and  ruffled  shirts,  a  felt  hat,  gen¬ 
erally  three  cornered,  completed  the  dress  of  the  better  sort  of  citi¬ 
zen.”  The  poorer  classes  often  wrore  leather  clothes  and  red  knit 
caps,  over-jacket  fastened  with  hooks  and  eyes,  and  cloth  stockings. 

From  the  account  given  by  Weeden  we  learn  of  the  part  that  dress 
played,  even  in  the  early  times,  in  classifying  the  people: 

“The  function  of  dress  in  their  minds  was  not  only  to 
cover  and  dress  people,  but  to  classify  and  arrange  them.  The 
same  conserving  prejudice,  which  marked  their  treatment  of 
laborers  and  apprentices,  controlled  their  notions  of  dress. 
Social  prestige,  rank,  estate,  and  breeding,  were  to  be  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  garments  of  the  wearer.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
precious  capital  of  the  community  was  wasted  by  expensive 
dressing,  but  the  wrell-ordered  ranks  of  society  were  jostled 
and  disturbed  by  the  glitter  of  silver  lace,  the  sheen  of  silken 
hoods,  the  tramp  of  long  boots. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  time  was  the  attempt  of  the 
towns  on  the  order  of  the  General  Court  to  control  the  wearing 
apparel  of  both  men  and  women  and  to  curtail  luxury.  Quoting  from 
Weeden : 

“They  began  early  in  the  effort  to  reform  the  evil  ten¬ 
dencies  in  dress.  In  1634  the  Massachusetts  General  Court, 
along  with  their  prohibition  of  tobacco,  publicly  or  privately 
before  strangers,  forbids  the  purchase  of  ‘any  apparel,  either 
w'oolen,  silke,  or  linen,  with  any  lace  on  it,  silver  gold,  silk 
or  thread.’  (I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  using  the  mod¬ 
ern  spellings.)  They  shall  not  ‘make  or  buy  slashed  clothes, 
other  than  one  slash  on  each  sleeve,  and  another  in  the  back’; 
there  shall  be  no  ‘cut  works,  embroidered  or  needle  work  caps, 
bands  and  rails;  no  gold  or  silver  girdles,  hatbands,  belts,  ruffs. 
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beaver  hats.’  The  statute  was  not  to  be  left  to  execute  itself: 
‘if  any  man  shall  judge  the  wearing  of  above  new  fashions, 
or  long  hair,  or  of  the  like  nature,  to  be  uncomely,  or  preju¬ 
dicial  to  common  good,  and  party  not  reforming,  next  assist¬ 
ants  shall  have  power  to  bind,’  etc.  In  1636  lace  is  forbidden, 
but  the  binding  of  a  small  edging  on  linen  is  allowed;  and  to 
curtail  luxury,  buyers  of  fruit,  spice,  sugar,  wine,  liquors, 
tobacco,  must  pay  one  sixth  of  their  value  into  the  public  treas¬ 
ury;  the  next  year  they  repeal  the  ordinance  as  to  sugar,  spice 
and  fruit,  leaving  the  remainder." 
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There  are  many  references  in  the  town  records  of  prosecutions, 
acquittals  and  convictions  for  attempts  to  break  these  laws.  In  Salem 
in  1652  a  man  was  presented  for  excess  “in  bootes,  rebonds,  gould  and 
silver  lace” ;  in  Lynn,  “Esther,  wife  of  Joseph  Jynkes  Junior,  ffer  wear¬ 
ing  silver  lace";  in  Newbury,  in  1653,  two  women  were  presented 
because  they  wore  a  silk  hood  and  scarf,  but  the  case  was  dismissed 
when  it  was  proved  that  their  husbands  were  worth  two  hundred 
pounds  each.  Anyone  who  had  less  than  that  was  held  to  strict 
account  in  dress.  That  rank  as  well  as  wealth  condoned  these  offenses 
is  shown  by  the  case  of  John  Hutchin’s  wife,  who  was  discharged 
“upon  testimony  of  her  being  brought  up  above  the  ordinary  ranke.” 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  rank  became  less 
important  than  wealth.  Quoting  Weeden : 
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“New  England  society  was  working  through  its  English 
traditions  of  rank  and  prestige,  and  settling  into  new  codes  and 
manners.  These  might  be  more  philosophical  than  the  old, 
but  they  were  adapted  to  the  new  nation.  The  first  generation 
worked  most  conscientiously  and  carefully  to  keep  the  strong 
ties  of  rank  and  social  prestige  brought  over  in  the  persons  of 
clergymen,  squires,  merchants,  and  men  of  substance.  The 
New  Englander  showed  no  less  appreciation  of  these  social 
privileges  in  so  far  as  they  were  represented  by  individuals 
and  consolidated  in  the  form  of  property.  But  mark  the 
change  he  made.  He  believed  that  whatever  was  general, 
public,  social,  belonged  to  all  together,  and  he  would  have  his 
share,  be  he  poor  or  rich,  high  or  low  in  estate.  The  tendency 
toward  fixed  ranks,  and  anything  like  nobility  of  person,  to 
be  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  the  community,  was  repudi¬ 
ated  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  There  were  institutions  of 
property;  no  institutions  of  rank. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  early  Puritans  were  strict  about  morals 
and  very  severe  in  punishing  transgressors  of  their  moral  laws.  The 
following  law  is  in  the  Manchester  records  under  the  date  of  1647 
and  evidently  pertained  to  the  whole  colony:  “If  any  young  man 
attempts  to  address  a  young  women  without  the  consent  of  her  par¬ 
ents,  or  in  their  absents,  the  County  Court,  he  shall  be  fined  five 
pounds;  for  the  second  offense  ten  pounds  and  impresonment  for  the 
third.”  In  1660  William  Walker,  of  Andover,  was  sent  to  prison 
for  a  month  because  he  courted  a  maid  without  her  parents'  permis¬ 
sion.  It  was  unlawful  to  do  unnecessary  labor  on  the  Sabbath  or  the 
evening  before,  and  offenders  were  punished  by  fines  in  Essex  County 
until  1785.  In  1651  three  people  of  Manchester  were  presented  by 
the  grand  jury  “for  absence  from  public  ordinances  three  or  four  Sab¬ 
baths,  and  three  for  wearing  silver  lace,  silver  and  gold  buttons.” 
Fines  were  imposed  for  owning  cards  in  this  county  as  late  as  1755. 
Husbands  were  forbidden  to  strike  or  beat  their  wives  and  wives 
could  not  strike  their  husbands. 

The  law  against  drinking  a  health  was  repealed  by  the  General 
Court  in  1645,  but  the  court  in  this  year  forbade  laborers  to  demand 
strong  drink  as  a  part  of  their  wages,  a  law  which  was  reenacted  in 
1672.  The  authorities  of  Newbury  summoned  Dr.  William  Snelling 
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before  them  because  he  had  made  the  following  remark  to  a  health 
that  was  drunk  to  all  friends: 

“I’ll  pledge  my  friends 
And  for  my  foes 
A  plague  for  their  heels 
And  a  poxe  for  their  toes.” 

Unmarried  mothers  were  fined  in  Massachusetts  till  the  seven¬ 
teen  eighties  or  nineties.  Those  who  owned  disorderly  houses,  places 
where  swearing,  playing  games,  and  drinking  at  unreasonable  hours 
were  allowed,  were  constantly  being  told  to  mend  their  ways  or  were 
fined,  especially  in  Boston  and  Salem. 

The  Indian,  or  King  Philip’s,  War  of  1775-76  had  brought  a  cer¬ 
tain  looseness  of  morals  that  the  government  tried  to  counteract  by 
laws  and  regulations.  The  General  Court  thought  that  the  war  itself 
was  the  way  in  which  “the  most  wise  and  holy  God  for  several  years 
past  hath  chastized  us  with  rods  ....  hereby  speaking  aloud  to  us 
to  search  and  try  our  ways  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord  our  God.” 
The  people  must  reform  their  ways.  The  men  must  have  their  hair 
cut,  and  the  younger  set  must  be  discouraged  from  “netting,  curling 
and  immodest  laying  out  their  hair.”  A  fine  of  ten  shillings  was  to 
be  imposed  for  “the  evil  of  pride  in  apparel  or  vain,  new,  strange 
fashions  both  in  poor  and  rich  with  naked  breasts  and  armes  .  .  .  . 
with  the  addition  of  superstitious  ribbons  both  on  hair  and  apparel.” 
Constables  were  to  be  fined  four  pounds  if  they  did  not  enforce  the 
laws  against  the  Quakers,  “whose  damnable  heresies  and  abominable 
idolatries  are  ....  practiced  to  the  scandal  of  religion.”  Church 
doors  were  not  allowed  to  be  opened  till  after  the  benediction  had 
been  pronounced  “because  there  is  so.  much  profaneness  among  us  in 
persons  turning  their  backs  upon  the  public  worship.”  A  renewed 
attack  was  to  be  made  on  drinking  and  swearing,  and  the  offenders 
were  to  be  punished.  Shop-keepers,  mechanics,  and  day  laborers  who 
had  been  charging  too  much  for  their  services  were  to  be  made  to 
make  double  restitution.  The  following  adds  a  rather  modern  touch: 
“Whereas  there  is  a  loose  &  sinful  custome  of  going  or  riding  from 
toune  to  toune,  and  that  oft  times  men  &  weomen  together,  vpon  pre¬ 
tence  of  going  to  lecture,  but  it  appeares  to  be  meerely  to  drincke  & 
reuell  in  ordinarys  &  tavernes,  which  is  in  itself  scandalous,  and  it  is 
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to  be  feared  a  notable  means  to  debauch  our  youth  and  hazard  the 
chastity  of  such  as  are  draune  forth  therevnto,”  such  persons  who 
were  caught  were  to  furnish  a  bond  of  twenty  pounds  to  show  that 
they  would  behave  themselves  in  the  future.  The  young  people  had 
got  out  of  hand  during  the  war,  but  the  court  used  effective  methods 
to  make  them  “toe  the  mark." 

To  quote  again  from  Ford,  in  Massachusetts: 

“Ten  crimes  were  visited  by  capital  punishment:  murder, 
whether  or  not  premeditated,  stealing,  perjury,  treason,  bes¬ 
tiality,  sodomy,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  blasphemy,  and  adultery. 
Subsequently,  arson,  burglary  (third  offense),  cursing  or  smit¬ 
ing  a  parent,  denial  of  the  word  of  God  (second  offense), 
highway  robbery  (third  offense),  return  of  Jesuits  or  Quakers 
after  banishment,  man-stealing,  rape  of  a  maid  or  single 
woman,  rebellion  and  rebellious  resistance  of  a  son  were  added 
to  the  list  of  capital  crimes. 

“For  minor  misdemeanors,  some  of  which  were  slight, 
cruel  penalties  were  exacted.  Cutting  off  the  ears  was  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  burglary  and  several  other  offenses.  Whipping  and 
putting  in  the  stocks  (‘bilboes’)  were  common  punishments, 
and  the  latter  was  inflicted  upon  women  as  wrell  as  men  with 
surprising  frequency.  Drunkenness  and  cursing  as  well  as 
infractions  of  laws  governing  Sabbath  Day  observance  and 
other  misdemeanors  were  punished  by  putting  the  lawbreak¬ 
ers  in  the  stocks.  Whipping  was  a  customary  penalty  for 
drunkenness,  disobedience  and  certain  forms  of  theft,  for  lying 
and  arson,  as  well  as  for  profanation  of  the  Lord  s  Day.  It 
was  the  penalty  for  the  first  offense  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
other  crimes.  Banishment  was  the  penalty  for  continued 
heresy  and  for  resistance  of  authority.  Branding  was  the 
penalty  for  robbery  and  burglary  and  for  vagabond  Quakers 
and  rogues.  Disfranchisement  was  the  punishment  for  failure 
to  attend  public  worship  as  well  as  for  sexual  offense  and 
defamation  of  magistrates.  Fines  were  the  commonest  penal¬ 
ties  and  were  ordered  for  a  large  number  of  misdemeanors. 

“In  general,  little  if  any  partiality  w’as  shown  in  impos¬ 
ing  penalties.  Public  officers  and  prominent  citizens  often  suf¬ 
fered  the  full  penalty  of  the  law . Several  times  Gov- 
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ernor  Endicott  was  fined  forty  shillings  for  assault  and 
battery.” 

I  here  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  about  the 
severity  of  Puritan  punishments,  for  the  records  of  the  Essex  County 
Quarterly  Court  show  that  during  the  years  1636-41  only  twenty 
sentences  for  whipping  were  recorded  throughout  twenty-six  town¬ 
ships  of  this  county.  Quoting  from  Phillips: 

“Of  these,  fourteen  deal  with  misdemeanors  of  servants, 
apprentices,  or  stubborn  children.  It  is  evident  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  times  regarded  indentured  servants  as  in  the  nature 
of  slaves.  Having  no  property  and  having  sold  their  time 
to  their  masters,  they  could  neither  be  fined  nor  imprisoned 
without  simply  punishing  their  owners.  As  the  offense  was 
usually  against  the  master,  it  was  plainly  impossible  to  take 
such  action,  and  the  obvious  and  only  alternative  was  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  on  the  servant.  It  was  a  defect  of  the 
indentured  servant  system  rather  than  of  Puritan  severity. 

“  I  here  were  three  cases  of  whipping  for  family  quarrels. 
John  Talbie’s  wife  Dorothy,  who  frequently  ‘laid  hands  on  her 
husband  to  the  danger  of  his  life,’  was  chained  to  a  post  in 
1637  until  she  repented,  but  the  repentance  was  evidently  only 
skin  deep,  for  in  1638  she  was  ‘whipped  for  misdemeanors 
against  her  husband.  One  would  be  inclined  from  her  early 
record  to  feel  that  she  got  what  she  very  richly  deserved,  except 
for  the  fact  that  later  she  claimed  that  it  had  been  revealed 
to  her  that  she  should  kill  her  husband  and  children,  so  she 
killed  one  child,  for  which  she  was  hanged  in  Boston.  She 
very  probably  was  insane.  In  1641  Hugh  Browne’s  wife,  ‘for 
breaking  his  head  and  threatening  she  would  kill  him  .... 
throwing  stones  at  him,  causing  his  face  to  bleed,  calling  him  a 
beast  and  wishing  him  hanged,’  was  severely  whipped.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  sentimentalist  will  feel  that  these  ladies  were  denied 
their  just  rights  when  the  court  endeavored  to  show  them  the 
error  of  their  ways  in  the  only  way  that  would  penetrate  their 
thick  skins,  but  more  conservative  persons  will  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  it  was  not  a  bad  way  to  handle  such  terma¬ 
gants.  1  he  Court  showed  no  partiality  in  these  conjugal 
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affairs,  for  Reuben  Guppy,  who  had  deserted  his  family  as 
well  as  cursing,  lying  and  stealing,  was  also  severely  whipped 
at  the  same  session  that  attended  to  Goody  Browne  s  bad 
temper. 

“The  other  whippings  were  applied  for  contempt  of  court, 
unchaste  words,  and  stealing.  All  cases  were  evidently  of  per¬ 
sons  of  poor  character,  on  whom  fines  and  other  punishments 
were  not  likely  to  be  effective.  There  were  less  than  five 
whippings  a  year  in  an  area  now  occupied  by  twenty-six  towns 
and  not  enough  to  supply  one  in  each  locality  in  the  entire  five 
years. 

“Sitting  an  hour  or  two  in  the  stocks  w*as  inflicted  for 
drunkenness,  misdemeanors,  and  contempt  of  court  in  seven  of 
the  eleven  recorded  sentences  to  this  punishment  during  the 
five  years.  In  another  case  Richard  Graves  and  Peter  Busgitt 

had  an  altercation  ....  wThich  resulted  in  Graves  following  Bus¬ 
gitt  into  his  house  and  beating  him  up.  He  had  an  hour  in  the 
stocks  to  think  it  over.  Thomas  Sims  spoke  to  Emmanuel 
Downing’s  maidservant  without  his  consent.  It  is  not  recorded 
what  he  said  to  the  maid,  or  whether  she  was  pleased  or  not, 
but  the  court  w^as  not,  so  Thomas  spent  an  hour  in  the  stocks. 
Last,  but  not  least,  Robert  Adams  was  ‘set  by  the  heels  in  the 
stocks  being  uncharitable  to  a  poor  man  in  distress,  taking  his 
canoe,’  etc.  No  doubt  the  most  modern  sentimentalist  will 
approve  of  this. 

“Those  cleft  sticks  which  appear  on  all  occasions  in  stories 
of  these  times  might  perhaps  wisely  be  applied  to  those  wrho 
use  them  with  such  frequency  and  fluency,  for  they  were  only 
used  twice  in  the  five  years,  and  for  premeditated  liars.  The 
case  of  the  termagant  chained  to  the  post  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  that  completes  the  list  of  the  unusual  punish¬ 
ments  in  the  largest  county  of  Massachusetts  in  these  five 
years,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  Puritan  se\  ent\ . 
The  evidence  was  carefully  taken,  the  cases  were  proved,  and 
one  cannot  help  feeling  the  criminals  got  no  more  than  they 
deserved.  ....  One’s  sympathy  goes  out  chiefly  to  the 
officers  who  had  to  do  the  flogging.  It  could  not  have  been 
pleasant.” 
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Quoting  from  Henry  Bamford  Parkes,  in  his  article  in  the  “New 
England  Quarterly”: 

“Breach  of  the  peace  ....  was  a  common  offense  among 
all  classes  of  New  Englanders.  Quarrels  often  ended  in  blows 
and  would  bring  both  parties  into  court.  Assaulting  the  sheriff 
or  the  constable  was  an  especially  frequent  offense.  The  New 
Englanders  had  enough  of  a  frontier  spirit  to  regard  the 
forces  of  government  as  alien  to  themselves  and  its  adminis¬ 
trators  as  potential  enemies.  Police  officers  found  it  difficult 
to  enforce  unpopular  decisions  and  often,  when  they  tried  to 
arrest  somebody,  were  compelled  to  retire  with  wounds  or 
bruises.  A  prisoner,  moreover,  could  easily  escape  from  the 
rudely-constructed  jail;  in  fact  a  group  of  friends  would  often 
help  him  to  do  so.  In  the  middle  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  villagers  frequently  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands;  there  were  no  actual  lynchings,  but  every  few  years  in 
each  county,  after  about  1720,  some  unpopular  individual 
(almost  always  a  native  white  New  Englander)  was  beaten, 
stripped  naked,  rubbed  in  the  snow,  tied  to  a  horse  and  car¬ 
ried  out  of  town,  or  dragged  on  a  rail.  It  is  illustrative  of 
frontier  conditions  that  women  took  part  in  these  riots,  and 
that  not  infrequently  a  woman  was  their  victim.”  (Vol.  V, 
pp.  448-49.) 

from  the  words  of  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  in  his  chapter  on 
Salem  in  the  1888  “History  of  Essex  County,”  there  can  be  gained 
a  picture  and  an  interpretation  that  I  would  like  to  present: 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  people  of  these  days 
[the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century]  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  more  happy  and,  in  many 
ways,  more  cheerful  than  we  are  apt  to  think,  and  that  they 
were  also  more  hard  and  insensible  to  certain  forms  of  human 
suffering  than  we  are,  and  that,  moreover,  great  sensibility 
could  be  a  trait  of  the  character  in  which  were  qualities  which, 
to  us,  seem  quite  incompatible  with  it.  We  must  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  many  things  which  to  us  seem  like  acts  of  their  free 
will  did  not  seem  so  to  them.  To  be  obliged  to  whip  an  Ana¬ 
baptist  or  a  Quaker  seemed  to  many  a  tender-hearted  Puritan 
as  necessary  and  as  grievous  as  to  us  seem  the  unavoidable  suf- 
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ferings  which  come  by  ‘act  of  God.’  That  a  certain  brutality 
was  cultivated  by  such  theories  is  certain.  The  best  argument 
against  the  whipping  post  is  that  whatever  the  crimes  of  the 
culprit  who  suffers  at  one  end  of  the  whip,  there  will  always 
be  a  brute  at  the  other  end  of  it — probably  the  worst  brute  of 
the  two.  When  Hugh  Peter  died  in  England  for  his  political 
offenses  we  have  a  picture  of  the  times  which  it  is  now  difficult 
to  contemplate  without  a  shudder.  As  he  waited  for  his  turn 
at  the  gallows  he  was  compelled  to  see  his  friend  Cooke  cut 
down  and  quartered.  ‘How  like  you  this?’  asked  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  rubbing  his  bloody  hands.  When  such  things  were 
going  on  it  is  hard  for  us  to  remember  that  the  sun  shone  as 
brightly  then  as  now  over  the  lovely  shores  and  bays  of  Salem; 
....  society  went  on,  as  society  must,  with  love-making  and 
marriage,  the  love  of  children  and  the  association  of  friends; 
and  what  men  could  not  prevent,  or  thought  they  could  not, 
that  they  contrived  to  shut  out  and  forget.  In  the  days  of  the 
witchcraft  excitement,  however,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
shutting  out  or  forgetting  the  grizzly  horror  that  might  look 
in  at  any  window  and  claim  any  victim.  Whether  one  believed 
in  all  the  possibilities  of  demoniacal  possession  or  only  feared 
the  passion  of  enemies,  and  the  mania  of  the  populace,  the 
danger  and  the  fear  were  inevitable  and  oppressive. 

“But  those  unhappy  days  passed.  The  common  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  community  reasserted  themselves,  and  the 
humaneness  which  had  never  been  able  to  justify  itself  assumed 
an  authority  it  had  never  had  before.” 

The  inns  or  taverns,  such  as  the  “Blue  Anchor”  at  Lynn,  were 
social  institutions,  but  were  run  strictly  under  the  laws  of  the  General 
Court.  The  innkeepers  had  to  secure  licenses,  and  their  prices  were 
set  by  the  General  Court.  They  were  required  to  keep  beer  on  hand 
that  contained  a  certain  percentage  of  malt,  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  sell  “strong  water”  or  allow  any  person  to  drink  more  than  one- 
half  pint  of  wine  at  a  time  or  to  take  more  than  one-half  hour  to 
drink  it.  There  was  to  be  no  drinking  after  nine  o’clock  at  night. 
There  was  to  be  no  smoking  in  the  inns  except  in  a  private  room.  In 
1664  it  was  decreed  that  an  innkeeper  would  lose  his  license  if  he  did 
not  prosecute  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  being  “prophane,” 
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because  “This  court  being  sensible  of  the  great  increase  of  Prophaness 
amongst  us,  especially  in  the  younger  set,  taking  their  opportunity  by 
meeting  together  in  places  of  publick  entertainment,  to  corrupt  one 
another  by  their  uncivil  and  wanton  carriages,  rudely  singing  and 
making  a  noise.”  All  such  “prophaness”  was  punishable  by  fine. 

By  1692  there  were  fifty  taverns  in  Essex  County,  and  by  1727 
there  were  one  hundred  and  eight.  These  places  had  licenses  to  sell 
liquor,  but  there  were  many  other  places  that  sold  it  without  license. 
Fines  were  imposed,  and  police  officers  were  empowered  to  enter  pri¬ 
vate  residences  and  seize  and  destroy  the  liquor  found  there.  Selling 
liquor  to  Indians  was  strictly  forbidden,  but  was  frequently  done. 

According  to  Samuel  Roads,  in  his  chapter  on  Marblehead  in  the 
1888  “History  of  Essex  County”: 

“The  custom  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage, 
which  prevailed  throughout  New  England  until  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date,  was  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  people 
of  Marblehead  from  its  earliest  settlement.  Not  a  vessel 
went  from  its  harbor,  whether  for  a  long  trip  to  the  ‘Banks’  or 
for  a  few  days’  fishing  in  the  bay,  without  a  plentiful  supply  of 
liquor.  Not  a  vessel  arrived  with  a  fare  of  fish  without  pro¬ 
viding  ‘something  to  take’  for  washing-out  day.  The  custom 
was  so  universal  that  even  at  town  meetings  liquor  was  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  a  consequence  many  persons 
were  disorderly,  and  the  meetings  were  frequently  disturbed.” 

From  Lynn  comes  the  following  story:  During  the  last  sickness 
of  the  eccentric  Lois  Hart  the  good  Doctor  Gardner  told  her  that  she 
ought  not  to  expect  to  live  long  and  suggested  that  she  should  invite 
the  minister  to  call.  She  responded  to  this  suggestion  by  saying, 
“Well,  yes,  I  should  like  well  enough  to  see  him;  and  when  you  go 
up  town,  call  into  some  of  the  grog-shops,  and  when  you  see  him  ask 
him  to  call."  It  is  said  that  the  jolly  minister  wras  found  where  the 
old  woman  said  he  would  be.  Although  there  seems  to  have  been 
drinking  among  men  of  the  professional  class,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  take  this  story  as  typical  of  the  whole  group  of  clergy. 

Boys  who  were  learning  the  shoemakers’  trade  in  Lynn  acquired 
the  drinking  habit  early.  They  usually  began  to  work  in  these  shops 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  because  by  that  age  they  had  received  all  the 
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schooling  they  were  to  get.  When  it  became  time  in  the  morning  or 
the  afternoon  for  the  workers  to  have  their  "dram  as  a  bracer  against 
the  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer,  the  youngest  of  the  work¬ 
ers  was  sent  to  bring  the  liquor,  and  he  was  entitled  to  the  first  drink 
if  his  breath  did  not  betray  previous  drinking  on  the  way. 

Strong  drink  was  made  in  many  houses,  and  rum  was  manufac¬ 
tured  in  great  quantities.  Beer  was  a  popular  drink  among  many  of 
the  early  settlers,  but  cider  came  to  replace  it  in  some  localities.  Tea 
and  coffee  supplanted  cider  as  a  beverage  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  it  was  "little  used  at  Lynn  in  1718. 
Drinking  at  funerals  was  still  popular  in  1685  in  Ipswich,  when  at  the 
funeral  of  Rev.  Thos.  Cobbet  a  barrel  of  costly  wine  and  two  barrels  of 
cider  were  consumed.  Later,  Madeira  wane  and  rum  punch  were  the 
chief  social  drinks.  Rum  became  very  important  in  1750.  Quoting 
from  Weeden :  “Negroes,  fish,  vessels,  lumber,  intercolonial  traffic  in 
produce,  all  feel  the  initiative  and  moving  impulse  of  rum.” 

The  mention  of  negroes  needs  further  explanation.  Slavery  was 
not  considered  an  evil  in  the  early  settlements,  but  was  regarded  as 
the  normal  state  of  the  negro.  In  the  church  records  of  Marblehead 
we  find  that  even  the  ministers  owned  slaves,  and  some  of  these  were 
baptized  and  brought  into  the  church.  Slave  marriages  are  also 
found  in  the  records  of  the  church.  The  beginning  of  slavery  in 
Massachusetts  was  in  1638,  and  slaves  were  brought  to  Salem  in  that 
year.  Negroes  were  bought  in  exchange  for  rum  and  pipe-staves  that 
had  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  for  the  rum  and  trinkets  that 
had  been  sent  to  Africa.  Indians  were  also  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
and  traded  for  tobacco,  cotton,  and  negroes.  In  1641  the  General 
Court  enacted  that  “There  shall  never  be  any  bond  slaverie,  villainage 
or  captivitie  amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawful  captives  taken  in  just 
warres,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  themselves  or  are  sold  to 
us.”  The  last  part  of  the  law  makes  it  practically  meaningless  as  far 
as  the  prohibition  of  slavery  is  concerned.  These  slaves  were  gen¬ 
erally  called  servants  and  were  used  in  the  houses  as  chore  boys  or 
wTorked  the  land.  The  children  of  these  slaves  were  thought  of  as 
incumbrances  and  so  were  often  given  away,  when  weaned,  like  pup¬ 
pies.  In  1674  there  were  twenty-five  slaves  in  Haverhill  “of  sixteen 
years  old  and  upwards.”  In  1754  there  were  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  slaves  in  Essex  County. 
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A  bill  of  sale  of  August  23,  1742,  indicates  that  on  that  date 
Nathaniel  Cogswell  sold  his  “negro-boy  Cfesar”  to  Samuel  Phillips  of 
Andover  for  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  This  Samuel  Phillips 
was  the  son  and  descendant  of  eminent  ministers  of  Andover,  Row- 
ley,  and  Watertown  and  was  the  father  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Phillips,  who  gave  so  much  for  the  founding  of  Phillips  Academy  and 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  So  it  seems  obvious  that  emi¬ 
nent  piety,  usefulness,  and  slave  holding  were  not  at  all  incompatible 
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Built  about  1683,  from  a  drawing 
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at  that  time  in  Massachusetts.  The  slaves  were  liberated  when  the 
State  Constitution  was  adopted  about  1775. 

As  fishing  was  one  of  the  main  forms  of  making  a  living  in  many 
of  the  early  settlements,  it  seems  worth  while  to  tell  of  the  stages 
through  which  a  boy  went  to  become  a  full  fledged  fisherman.  Using 
the  words  of  Mr.  Roads: 

Y\  hen  a  boy  had  attained  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years  he  was  sent  to  sea,  and  there  w'ere  many  instances  where 
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children  of  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age  were  sent  to  the 
banks’  to  assist  in  the  support  of  a  large  family.  During  the 
first  four  years  of  a  boy’s  life  at  sea  he  was  termed  a  cut  tail 
from  the  fact  that  he  received  pay  only  for  the  fish  actually 
caught  by  himself,  and  was  obliged  to  cut  a  small  piece  from 
the  tail  of  every  fish  he  caught  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
others  when  the  fare  was  weighed  and  sold.  A  full  crew  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  persons,  lour  of  whom  were  ‘sharesmen,  the 
others  being  boys  in  various  stages  of  apprenticeship.  W  hen, 
after  an  experience  of  four  years,  a  boy  was  considered  com¬ 
petent  to  catch  a  full  share  of  fish,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
important  post  of  ‘header,  and  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  ‘sharesman.’  As  he  became  qualified  he 
could  then  assume  the  duties  of  ‘splitter’  or  ‘salter  if  he 
chose;  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  through  all  the 
various  grades  of  labor  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  before  he  could  be  permitted  to  take 
command  of  a  vessel,  and  become  a  ‘skipper. 

Shipbuilding  was  another  very  important  occupation  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  in  this  county,  but  more  about  these  trades  will  not  be  taken  up 
in  this  account  because  they  are  treated  in  other  chapters  of  this 
history.  The  early  industries  are  also  treated  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
Quoting  from  Phillips  again  : 

“There  were  no  working  hours  in  early  New  England, 
and  everybody  in  almost  every  family  worked  from  dawn  till 
bedtime  at  some  useful  employment.  In  some  of  the  larger 
homes  special  rooms  were  set  aside  for  spinning  and  weaving. 

It  was  this  training  in  industry  which  made  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers  so  efficient  in  everything  they  undertook  and  made 
them  respect  the  value  of  things  by  knowing  the  labor  it  took 
to  make  them.  This  in  turn  produced  the  habits  of  thrift 
which  preserved  the  wealth  of  the  country  at  home  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  capital  to  press  forward  their  commerce  and  foreign 
trade.  Anybody  with  ordinary  sense  can  make  money,  but  it 
is  the  special  gift  of  New  England  people  among  Americans 
that  they  know  how  to  save  and  keep  it.” 
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I  lie  superstitions  of  the  people  throw  an  interesting  light  on  their 
thoughts  and  life.  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Tappan,  in  his 
article  on  Manchester  in  the  1888  “History  of  Essex  County”: 

“John  Pierce  [in  1717]  was  murdered  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  harbor,  and  it  was  long  believed  by  the  credulous  that 
the  moans  of  the  murdered  man  could  be  heard  on  the  approach 
of  a  storm.  But  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  these 
mournful  sounds  proceeded  from  a  sea-bird  known  as  the  loon. 

“  1  he  people  of  that  time  were  extremely  superstitious. 

On  a  hill  near  the  beginning  of  the  Essex  woods  two  men  used 
to  make  shingles;  in  a  drunken  quarrel  one  was  killed,  and 
that  part  of  the  town  was  long  avoided  after  dark;  for  on 
stormy  nights  the  deceased  shingle  maker  could  be  heard  fil¬ 
ing  his  saw  and  uttering  the  most  distressing  groans.  For 
many  years  this  story  was  fully  believed.  At  length,  some 
young  men  who  could  not  understand  what  possible  use  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  could  have  for  files  and  saws,  resolved  to 
investigate.  On  a  windy  day  they  ascended  the  hill  and  found 
a  long  branch  of  a  pine  tree  was  resting  heavily  on  a  limb 
below,  and  when  swayed  by  the  wind  their  heavy,  pitchy  sur¬ 
faces  rubbed  and  chafed  with  the  sounds  described.” 

Although  the  following  did  not  occur  till  1780,  it  is  an  interesting 
bit  of  data  that  ought  to  be  included.  During  this  period  it  was  not 
sti  ange  that  the  occurrence  of  a  Dark  Day”  should  be  viewed  as 
the  end  of  the  world.  I  he  following  is  the  testimony  of  a  girl  who 
was  a  witness  of  this  “terrible  day”  of  the  darkness  that  extended 
over  all  the  State,  but  was  particularly  noticeable  in  this  part  of  the 
State : 

I  he  sun  rose  clear  but  it  soon  began  to  be  lowry  with  some 
showers.  Towards  9  o  clock  it  seemed  to  be  breaking  away, 
but  everything  had  a  yellow  appearance.  Soon  after  9  a  dark, 
heavy  cloud  was  seen  rising  from  the  northwest,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  spiead  itself  till  it  covered  the  wrhole  heavens,  except  a 
narrow  space  near  the  horizon.  About  10  this  was  also  cov¬ 
ered,  and  the  darkness  increased  so  that  we  had  to  light  a 
candle.  All  the  folks  out  of  doors,  left  their  work  and  came 
in.  hear  and  anxiety  were  manifested  on  every  countenance. 
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It  was  quite  dark  when  we  set  our  dinner  table.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  the  darkness  began  to  abate,  and  before  sundown 
it  was  light,  but  clouded  with  a  yellow,  brassy  appearance. 
After  sundown  it  grew  dark  very  fast,  and  the  evening  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  day.  It  seemed  like  darkness  that 
might  be  felt.  Some  of  our  family  who  tried  to  go  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  had  to  come  back.  We  sat  up  late  knowing  that  the 
moon  would  rise  at  nine,  and  expected  it  would  make  some 
difference  as  to  the  darkness,  but  it  did  not  until  after  1 1 
o’clock  when  some  glimmer  of  light  began  to  appear. 

Quoting  Mr.  Roads  on  this  same  subject: 

“It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  relate  half  the  super¬ 
stitious  traditions  firmly  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mar¬ 
blehead  then  (1690)  and  for  more  than  a  century  after. 
Stories  of  phantom  ships  seen  at  sea  before  the  loss  of  a  ves¬ 
sel;  of  the  appearance  on  the  water  of  loved  ones  who  had 
died  at  home;  footsteps  and  voices  heard  mysteriously  in  the 
still  hours  of  the  night,  coming  as  warnings  from  another 
world;  signs  and  omens  which  foretold  the  approaching  death 
of  some  member  of  a  family,  or  prophecies  whispered  by  the 
wind  that  those  away  on  the  mighty  deep  would  find  a  watery 
grave. 

“These,  and  other  stories  of  pirates  met  on  the  seas  and 
smugglers  who  secreted  their  treasures  along  the  shore,  formed 
the  burden  of  conversation  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Of  the  many  traditions  of  this  kind,  told  with  simple  faith 
and  sincere  belief  by  our  ancestors,  few  have  come  down  to 
their  descendants,  and  of  these,  the  story  of  the  screeching 
woman  is  perhaps  the  most  vividly  remembered.  It  was  said 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Span¬ 
ish  ship  laden  with  rich  merchandise  was  captured  by  pirates 
and  brought  into  the  harbor  of  Marblehead.  The  crew  and 
every  person  on  board  the  ill-fated  ship  had  been  murdered  at 
the  time  of  the  capture,  except  a  beautiful  English  lady,  whom 
the  ruffians  brought  on  shore  near  what  is  now  called  Oakum 
Bay,  and  there  barbarously  murdered  her.  The  few  fisher¬ 
men  who  inhabited  the  place  were  absent,  and  the  women  and 
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children  who  remained  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  crime. 
The  screams  of  the  victim  were  loud  and  dreadful,  and  her 
cries  of  ‘Lord,  save  me!  Oh,  Lord  Jesus,  save  me!’  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard.  The  body  was  buried  where  the  crime  was  per¬ 
petrated,  and  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  dreadful  tragedy,  the  screams  of  the  poor 
woman  were  repeated  in  a  voice  so  shrill  and  supernatural  as 
to  send  an  indescribable  thrill  of  horror  through  all  wTho  hear 
them. 

“There  were  other  beliefs  as  firmly  held,  which,  though 
equally  as  superstitious,  were  much  more  agreeable  and  roman¬ 
tic.  The  young  women,  on  the  nights  when  a  new  moon  was 
to  appear,  would  congregate  at  one  of  the  houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and,  putting  a  huge  pot  of  tallow  over  the  fire, 
would  drop  ‘hot  nails’  into  the  boiling  fat,  firmly  believing  that 
the  young  man  who  should  appear  while  the  nails  were  dropping 
would  be  the  future  husband  of  the  fair  damsel  who  dropped 
them.  At  other  times  the  young  women  would  go  to  an  upper 
window,  and,  reaching  half-way  out,  throw  a  ball  of  yarn  into 
the  street,  believing  that  the  lucky  youth  who  picked  it  up 
would  surely  come  forward  with  an  offer  of  marriage.” 

Mr.  Roads  gives  further  testimony  of  the  customs  and  habits  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead: 

“In  April,  1709,  the  commoners  leased  all  that  great  head 
of  land  on  the  northwest  side  of  Charles  Island  in  Little  Har¬ 
bor  to  Edward  Dimond,  ‘shoreman,’  for  thirteen  shillings 
yearly.  This  person  was  probably  the  famous  ‘old  Dimond’ 
of  whom  such  fabulous  stories  were  told  and  believed.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  a  wizard  and  possessed  the  ‘black  art,’  which 
enabled  him  to  foretell  coming  events,  to  avert  disaster  from 
his  friends,  and  bring  distress  upon  his  enemies.  When  the 
night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  wind  gave  evidence  of 
blowing  a  gale,  ‘old  Dimond’  would  wend  his  way  to  the 
‘burying  hill’  and  there,  among  the  graves  and  tombstones, 
‘beat  about  and  give  orders  for  the  management  of  his  ves¬ 
sels  at  sea.  In  a  voice  loud  and  clear,  distinctly  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  tempest,  these  orders  would  be  given,  and  no 
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one  dared  question  their  power  to  save  from  shipwreck.  The 
advice  of  ‘old  Dimond’  was  sought  by  people  far  and  near  who 
believed  in  his  great  powers;  but  woe  betide  the  evil  doer  who 
came  into  his  presence.  Once,  when  a  guilty  fellow,  who  had 
stolen  wood  from  a  poor  widow,  came  to  him  for  advice,  the 
wizard  ‘charmed’  him,  and  caused  him  to  walk  all  night  with 
a  heavy  log  of  wrood  on  his  back.  At  another  time,  when  a 
sum  of  money  had  been  stolen  from  an  aged  couple,  ‘old 
Dimond’  told  where  it  could  be  found,  and  gave  the  name  of 
the  thief.  Let  not  the  reader  think  that  these  stories  illus¬ 
trating  the  superstition  of  our  ancestors  are  exaggerated  in 
the  least.  They  were  told  by  aged  people  living  in  Marble¬ 
head  but  a  few  years  ago,  now  at  rest,  who  remembered  with 
what  faith  and  earnestness  they  were  told  by  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers.” 

Perhaps  it  is  not  fitting  to  go  from  superstitions  to  a  discussion  of 
marriage,  but  such  will  be  our  procedure.  Quoting  Weeden  : 

“The  whole  business  of  matrimony  was  conducted  by  an 
economic  and  practical  method  of  procedure,  the  form  of 
which  were  well  prescribed  and  understood.  When  people 
married  in  those  days,  they  went  to  the  business  in  regular  and 
methodical  fashion.  Sentiment  might  and  generally  did  stimu¬ 
late  the  proceedings,  but  it  must  enter  formally  and  move 
according  to  the  will  of  parent  or  guardian.  The  pattern  of 
love  making  was  as  rigid  as  that  of  their  ruffs  and  collars. 
There  was  a  highly  economic  method  in  the  whole  matter  of 
courtship  and  marriage.” 

Marriage  was  not  a  religious  ceremony,  but  was  regulated  by  the 
General  Court,  which  authorized  particular  persons  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  It  was  not  until  1692  that  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colo¬ 
nists  were  compelled  by  the  charter  of  that  year  to  accept  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  marriage  service  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  civil.  It 
was  required  that  the  marriage  bans  must  be  published  three  times 
before  the  ceremony.  This  was  a  serious  matter,  as  a  young  farmer 
found  out  who  was  required  to  stand  one  hour  at  the  court  door  with 
a  paper  stuck  in  his  hat  bearing  the  words  in  capital  letters:  “For 
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setting  up  a  faulse  purpose  of  marriage  att  Topsfield.”  At  Rowley 
a  clerk  of  writs  had  his  license  taken  away  from  him  because  he  had 
too  hastily  married  the  son  of  a  wealthy  family  to  a  maid  below  his 
social  rank  without  the  consent  of  the  groom’s  parents. 

The  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Weeden  are  continued  by  Harriet  S. 
Tapley  in  her  chapter  in  the  “Commonwrealth  History  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts”  : 

“Marriage  contracts  were  often  required  when  either 
person  concerned  was  possessed  of  property,  and  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  family  parents  were  eager  to  make  suitable  selections  for 
their  children.  Nor  was  this  mercenary  bargaining  in  matri¬ 
monial  ventures  confined  to  the  upright  and  pious  Puritan 
magistrate  and  merchant  of  Salem  and  Boston.  A  spirit  of 
calculation  pervaded  fashionable  courtship,  which  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  discussing  openly  the  bride’s  portion  and  deciding  upon 
the  marriage  settlement.  A  case  in  Salem,  in  1672,  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  method  of  procedure  as  recorded  in  that  court. 
Philip  Cromwell  informed  Madam  Corwin,  wife  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  magistrate,  that  he  wished  his  son  John  to  marry  Han¬ 
nah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Barney.  Upon  Barney  being  told 
of  this  affair,  he  went  to  the  father  of  the  young  man,  who 
invited  him  into  the  house  and  they  then  and  there  declared 
their  willingness  that  the  marriage  should  be  consummated. 

W  hen  they  began  to  discuss  their  ‘comfortable  living,’  Mr. 
Cromwell,  ‘having  a  cold  in  the  head  could  not  hear  what  was 
said,  so  Mrs.  Cromwell  conducted  the  conversation,  and  they 
all  agreed  very  lovingly,’  she  suggesting  ‘if  they  did  marry, 
they  should  liue  with  them,  if  they  would  and  take  their  diett 
with  them.  If  they  did  not  like  to  liue  with  ym  they  should 
liue  in  one  end  of  the  house  and  ymselves  at  the  other  end  of 
it,  yf  they  did  not  like  to  liue  so,  they  should  goe  into  the 
other  house  ....  and  there  I  shall  furnish  them  two  rooms, 
withall  necessaries;  as  for  theire  ordinarye  occasions  they  shall 
not  need  to  borrow  anything.’ 

Marriages  in  the  new  world  were  early  and  frequent.  As 
soon  as  girls  reached  a  marriageable  age,  they  were  sought  by 
farmers  and  artisans  sons,  who  were  often  given  a  portion  of 
the  parental  estate  upon  which  to  build  a  house.  Intermar- 
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riage  among  families  of  clergymen  and  other  professions,  as 
well  as  among  artisans,  was  a  feature  of  this  century.  Single 
women  or  spinsters  were  not  numerous,  because  if  by  chance  a 
girl  had  passed  her  twenties  without  opportunity  of  marriage, 
she  was  quite  likely  to  be  appropriated  sooner  or  later  by  some 
stricken  husband,  who,  bereft  of  wife,  was  fortunate  to  get  her 
to  care  for  his  motherless  children.  Spinsters  were  at  first 
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granted  lots  of  land;  but  fearing  that  it  would  be  a  bad  prece¬ 
dent  to  allow  unmarried  women  to  keep  house  alone,  Governor 
Endicott  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  by  declaring  that  ‘grant¬ 
ing  lotts  unto  single  maidens  not  disposed  of  in  marriage’  was 
a  great  evil.  One  woman  in  Salem  thus  refused,  ‘being  a 
maid,’  was  consoled  by  a  gift  of  four  bushels  of  corn  from  the 
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chief  men  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  bachelors  were 
allowed  home  lots  as  an  encouragement  for  marriage. 

“Sometimes  a  little  persuasion  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
suitor  to  the  point  of  marriage,  and  one  father  frankly  told  his 
prospective  son-in-law  that  if  the  latter  had  more  love  for  his 
own  estate  than  for  the  girl,  he  should  not  enter  their  house 
again.  In  two  days  they  were  married.  The  law  as  applied 
to  servants  and  apprentices  was  very  strict,  and  no  one  in 
these  positions  could  contract  a  marriage  without  the  consent 
of  his  master  or  mistress. 

“Families  were  large,  life  was  hard  and  many  mothers  suc¬ 
cumbed  before  their  children  were  grown.  Second  marriages 
were  speedy,  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  who,  left  with 
young  children  and  little  means,  were  forced  to  marry  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  are  many  cases  of  a  woman’s  second 
marriage  before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  administer  upon 
her  deceased  husband’s  estate.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bachiler  of  Lynn  and  Hampton,  left  a 
widower  with  nine  children,  and  with  no  special  predilection  as 
to  where  to  turn  for  a  mother  to  his  large  flock,  resolved  to  be 
governed  in  his  choice  by  the  direction  in  which  his  staff,  held 
perpendicularly  over  the  floor,  should  fall  when  dropped  from 
his  hand.  It  fell  pointing  to  the  southwest  and  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  he  bent  his  steps  straight  forty  miles  or  more  to  the  widow 
Mary  Wyman  of  Woburn,  a  cousin  of  his  wife.  She  discour¬ 
aged  his  hopes  on  account  of  his  large  family,  and  he  made 
answer  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  known  of  a  woman 
to  object  to  a  proposal  of  this  sort  because  of  the  children; 
that  he  was  going  to  Boston  and  would  call  for  a  definite 
answer  upon  his  return.  The  widow’s  fears  were  overcome, 
and  she  became  his  wfife.” 

Quoting  again  from  Mr.  Roads: 

“A  marriage  was  the  scene  of  the  most  joyous  festivities, 
and  the  occasion  of  a  season  of  merrymaking  for  an  entire 
week  in  duration.  Everybody  in  the  community  who  chose 
attended  the  wedding,  and  when,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night, 
the  guests  were  ready  to  depart  for  their  own  homes,  the 
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bride  and  groom  were  put  to  bed  by  their  maids  and  grooms¬ 
men,  and  the  entire  company  marched  around  their  bed, 
throwing  old  shoes  and  stockings,  and  various  other  missiles  at 
them,  for  good  luck,  and  by  way  of  a  parting  salute. 

Drink  probably  flowed  freely  at  such  times,  but  the  laws  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  forbade  dancing  at  wTeddings  in  1 6 5  i  - 
Miss  Tapley  relates: 

“Wedding  ceremonies  among  the  wealthy  usually  included 
a  psalm  before  and  a  prayer  following,  with  perhaps  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  minister  of  the  church  which  they  attended, 
after  which  sackposset  or  some  other  drink  was  freely  dis¬ 
pensed,  while  bride’s  cake  and  bride’s  gloves  were  later  sent 
as  gifts  to  the  friends  of  the  two  families. 

The  custom  of  giving  gifts  was  carried  on  in  the  town  of  Man¬ 
chester  at  funerals  when  among  the  wealthier  families  the  pall-bearers 
were  presented  with  gloves  and  gold  finger  rings.  The  rings  were 

often  of  curious  and  unique  design. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  innkeepers  were  not 
allowed  to  make  buns  and  cakes  except  for  the  festivities  that  attended 

weddings  and  funerals. 

Continuing  Miss  Tapley’s  account: 

“However  much  there  may  have  been  of  matrimonial 
unhappiness,  we  like  to  think  that  for  the  most  part  peace 
and  accord  reigned  in  the  majority  of  seventeenth  century 
homes,  and  that  there  were  many  women  in  the  new  land  who 
could  echo  the  words  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  when  she  wrote : 

“If  ever  two  wrere  one,  then  surely  we; 

If  ever  man  were  loved  by  wife,  then  thee; 

If  ever  wife  was  happy  in  a  man, 

Compare  with  me,  ye  women,  if  you  can. 

I  prize  thy  love  more  than  whole  mines  of  gold, 

Or  all  the  riches  that  the  East  doth  hold. 

My  love  is  such  that  rivers  cannot  quench, 

Nor  ought  but  love  from  thee  give  recompense. 

Thy  love  is  such  I  can  no  way  repay. 

The  heavens  reward  thee  manifold,  I  pray.’’ 
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A  bit  more  might  be  said  about  the  precautions  that  were  taken 
against  fires.  In  1642,  in  Ipswich,  it  was  voted  that  “as  much  hurt 
hath  been  done  by  fire,  through  neglect  of  having  ladders  in  readiness 
at  men’s  houses,  and  also  by  the  insufficiency  of  chimneys  and  due 
cleaning  of  them,  every  householder  shall  have  a  ladder  in  constant 
readiness,  twenty  feet  long,  at  his  house.”  The  town  adopted  the 
following  order  in  1649:  “Whereas  complaint  hath  been  made  of 
the  great  danger  that  may  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  by  reason  of 
some  men's  setting  stacks  of  hay  near  their  dwelling  houses,  if  fire 
should  happen,  ordered  that  whosoever  hath  any  hay  or  English  corn, 
or  straw  by  their  houses,  or  hath  set  any  hay-stacks  within  three  rods 
of  their  houses,  shall  remove  it  within  six  days  after  notice  on  fine  of 
twenty  shillings.”  In  1681  every  house  had  to  be  equipped  with  a 
ladder.  In  1804  smoking  was  prohibited  in  the  streets,  because  the 
practice  was  considered  dangerous,  and  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  each 
offense  was  imposed.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
most  of  the  towns  had  fire  companies  and  fire  engines.  At  Rockport, 
where  a  company  was  organized  in  1807,  each  member  was  required 
to  have  two  stout  leather  buckets  and  two  bags  of  substantial  mate¬ 
rial  of  three  bushel  capacity,  with  strings  at  the  mouth  so  that  they 
could  be  tightly  drawn  together,  always  in  readiness.  They  were 
usually  kept  in  the  front  hall  of  the  owner's  residence.  Each  of  the 
articles  was  to  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name.  Any  member  who 
did  not  conform  to  the  above  rules  was  fined  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
use  of  the  company.  If  anyone  did  not  have  a  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  being  absent  from  a  fire  or  for  not  giving  aid  to  anyone  who 
was  in  need  at  such  times,  he  was  fined  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

Among  the  early  settlers  money  was  so  scarce  that  trade  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  bartering  something  that  you  had  made  for  something  that 
you  wanted.  The  main  commodities  were  fish,  pipe-staves,  masts,  fir- 
boards,  pitch  and  tar,  pork  and  beef;  some  of  these  products  were 
sent  to  Virginia  and  the  Barbados  for  tobacco  and  sugar,  which  in 
turn  were  sent  to  England  for  other  desired  products.  Coin  was  so 
scarce  that  the  General  Court  appointed  Samuel  Archer,  a  resident  of 
Manchester,  “to  examine  all  persons  going  out  of  Massachusetts,  to 
see  that  they  carry  no  more  than  twenty  shillings  in  coin  to  pay 
expenses.”  Paper  money  was  issued  by  the  different  towns,  but  as 
one  town’s  paper  money  usually  was  not  recognized  by  the  other 
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towns,  and  as  that  money  was  not  sufficiently  backed  by  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  currency,  the  practice  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  English 
Parliament,  and  those  responsible  for  the  printing  and  issuing  of  this 
money  were  heavily  fined  and  made  to  redeem  every  penny  of  it. 
Produce  and  materials,  of  course,  had  a  certain  value  in  silver;  about 
1640,  at  Newbury  and  Lynn,  a  cord  of  oak  wood  wras  worth  one 
shilling,  six  pence,  the  same  value  as  one  bushel  of  turnips.  The  town 
of  Ipswich,  which  had  been  founded  in  1633  by  settlers  from  Boston 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Jesuits  from  getting  a  foothold  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  was  without  money  for  the  first  twenty  years,  trade  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  barter,  but  there  were  musket-bullets,  wampum,  and  later 
some  English  coins  which  could  be  used  as  means  of  exchange.  Silver 
was  coined  in  Boston  as  early  as  1652,  and  Massachusetts  coined 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  from  1786  to  1789,  several  years  before  the 
LTnited  States  coined  these  metals.  The  value  of  the  metals  in  the 
coins  soon  led  to  the  practice  of  “clipping,”  and  “searchers  of  coins” 
were  appointed  to  prevent  this.  Paper  money  was  printed  at  times 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  people  often  had  reason  to 
lose  faith  in  government  paper,  and  in  1781  it  took  seventy-five  paper 
dollars  to  equal  one  in  silver. 

Communications  between  the  early  towrns  existed,  but  they  vere 
naturally  poor.  Traveling  was  not  comfortable,  since  what  was  done 
was  usually  on  foot  or  horseback.  Many  of  the  roads  were  no  more 
than  cowpaths,  but  most  of  the  towns  did  not  allow  this  condition  of 
things  to  last  long.  In  1637  and  1638  Salem  required  every  work¬ 
ingman  upon  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  to  appear  and  contribute 
his  labors  toward  the  building  and  improvement  of  the  roads.  In 
1639  the  General  Court  ordered  each  town  to  appoint  two  or  more 
men  to  provide  for  a  road  between  them  and  the  next  town.  In  this 
the  way  a  continuous  highway  ran  along  the  coast  from  Newbury  to 
Hingham.  In  1699  Ipswich  ordered  that  its  roads  should  be  four 
rods  wide  except  where  they  passed  through  an  individual’s  land,  and 
then  that  he  should  make  the  way  two  rods  wide.  Ferry  service  was 
more  or  less  regular,  but  most  of  the  ferries  could  not  take  carriages. 
If  the  improvements  in  communication  were  too  much  of  a  strain  upon 
the  local  authorities,  the  Colony  helped  bear  the  burden.  Lynn  was 
granted  fifty  pounds  by  the  Colony  to  help  build  a  cart-bridge  over  the 


river. 
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I  he  earliest  type  of  conveyance  was  introduced  about  1725,  a 
body  of  a  chaise  upon  a  pair  of  wheels,  called  a  curricle.  About  1750 
a  top  was  added  to  the  seat.  The  stage  with  four  horses  came  about 
!774>  and  the  so-called  “horse-wagon”  for  carrying  merchandise 
began  to  be  used  about  1800.  The  body  of  the  wagon  at  first  rested 
upon  the  axle  trees,  then  upon  wooden  springs,  next  upon  long  leather 
straps  and  was  thus  suspended  from  the  chassis  to  which  the  wheels 
were  attached,  and  finally  upon  steel  springs. 

1  he  isolation  of  the  early  settlements,  and  strict  laws  against  what 
seem  to  us  harmless  pleasures,  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Essex  County  people.  Ford  comments  on  this  end:  “The 
cramping  of  innocent  pleasures  probably  led  to  compensations  of  a 
much  more  dubious  character  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  even  those 
openly  dominated  by  religious  principles.  The  history  of  early  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  though  it  shows  pretty  effective  restricting  of  dancing, 
drama,  and  music,  gives  abundant  evidence  of  excessive  drinking  and 
of  much  physical  cruelty  towards  children,  Indians  and  law-breakers. 
It  may  be  unfair  to  criticize  these  traits  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
twentieth  century,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  drunkenness  and 
cruelty  were  equally  common  in  England  at  that  time.  Nevertheless, 
excesses  in  these  two  latter  directions  must  have  some  basis  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  legitimate  impulses  and  emotions  of  the  Puritan  colo¬ 
nists.  I  he  religious  leaders  of  gentler  and  broader  spirit  like  Eliot 
and  Williams  protested  such  excesses  and  found  many  hearers.” 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  murder  among  the  English 
settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  occurred  in  Wenham,  near 
the  Beverly-Wenham  line,  in  1637.  One  John  Williams,  a  ship  car¬ 
penter  by  trade,  had  been  imprisoned  for  theft,  but  had  escaped  from 
the  jail  with  one  John  Hoddy  and  had  started  toward  Ipswich.  On 
the  way  W  llliams  killed  his  companion  and  took  from  him  everything 
he  had,  including  his  bloody  clothing.  Putting  on  the  clothing  Wil¬ 
liams  went  on  into  Ipswich,  where  he  was  taken  into  custody,  but  he 
would  not  confess  until  a  week  after  Hoddy’s  body  was  found.  He 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  on  September  28,  1637. 

B\  law  of  the  Colony  the  office  of  town-crier  originated  in  1642. 
The  duty  of  this  officer  wras  to  act  as  an  announcer  of  sales,  the  lost, 
strayed  or  stolen,  and  to  give  immediate  notice  of  anything  concern¬ 
ing  the  public;  the  pay  was  two  pence  for  every  article  cried. 
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A  curious  custom  existed  in  Middleton,  where  the  poor  were  put 
up  at  auction  and  struck  off  to  the  best  bidder.  Some  of  the  very 
feeble  were  bid  in  by  their  relatives  so  that  they  would  not  get  into  the 
hands  of  strangers.  This  sounds  almost  like  slavery,  but  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom  in  towns  where  there  were  no  poorhouses.  In 
some  towns  the  poor  were  boarded  out  until  almshouses  were  built. 

In  closing  our  description  of  the  early  settlers,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  these  early  adventurers  were  men  of  all  walks  of  life:  merchants, 
ministers,  soldiers,  lawyers,  mechanics,  seamen  and  farmers,  and  there 
were  some  in  each  settlement  who  wTere  untrained  and  had  come  as 
servants  to  others:  It  was  fortunate  that  the  group  was  so  diversi¬ 
fied,  because  life  in  the  settlements  was  to  demand  the  utmost  use  of 
all  the  talents  that  the  group  possessed.  Quoting  from  Phillips, 
because  his  words  bring  out  this  point  very  well : 

“They  were  a  sturdy,  God-fearing  group  of  men,  but  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that  they  did  not  fear  much  of  anything  else. 
They  had  learned  the  lesson  of  self-reliance  in  a  hard  school 
and  they  believed  in  themselves  and  in  their  ability  to  meet  all 
contingencies.  They  never  appealed  to  any  government  for 
assistance.  They  prayed  to  God  for  his  blessing  and  then 
worked  and  fought  for  those  blessings  with  an  energy  and  per¬ 
sistence  that  merited  any  blessing  that  could  have  been  given. 
Their  motto  was  not  those  words  of  deceit,  ‘The  world  owes 
me  a  living' ;  but  rather,  ‘There  is  no  world  where  my  strength 
and  brains  and  energy  will  not  win  me  a  living’ ;  and  they  made 
their  motto  good  against  great  odds.” 

As  has  been  showm,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  this  county 
was  at  Salem,  in  1629.  Marblehead  was  also  settled  in  this  year  by 
emigrants  from  the  isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  in  the  British  Chan¬ 
nel,  but  was  a  corporate  part  of  Salem  as  were  also  Beverly,  Danvers, 
Manchester,  Peabody,  Middleton  and  parts  of  Topsfield,  Wenham 
and  Lynn.  Gloucester  was  settled  by  adventurers  from  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Plymouth  in  about  1631.  When  population  increased,  the 
General  Court  recognized  the  rights  of  the  several  towns  to  be  sepa¬ 
rate,  and  each  was  allowed  to  have  its  own  board  of  selectmen.  Thus 
the  towns  worked  out  their  own  destiny  and  in  doing  so  set,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  pattern  of  town  life  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Relations  Between  Indians  and  JVlnte  Men 

B\  Dr.  fVarren  King  AI oorehead  and  Scott  H.  Paradise . 


We  have  dealt  in  Chapter  II  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  Essex 
County  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  and  with  that  period 
when  the  relations  between  the  two  peoples  may  be  described  as 
watchful  waiting  to  see  what  the  future  held  in  store  rather  than  any 
more  active  hostility.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  this  situation  could 
not  last.  The  seeds  of  the  coming  conflict  wrere  deeply  planted,  and 
the  white  and  red  races  were  to  pass  from  a  state  of  suspicious  tolera¬ 
tion  of  each  other  to  a  bloody  and  long  drawn  out  war.  The  conflict 
and  the  outcome  were  alike  inevitable. 

Essex  County  was  fortunate  in  that  there  was  no  major  campaign 
within  her  borders.  The  sachems  here  seem  not  to  have  been  of  that 
aggressive,  warlike  type  to  be  found  farther  south.  Passaconav  ay,  of 
the  Pennacook  tribe,  wTas  early  converted  to  Christianity.  Montowam- 
pate,  at  Lynn,  and  Masconomet,  who  ruled  from  the  Naumkeag  to 
the  Merrimac,  were  apparently  more  fearful  of  their  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Tarratines,  who  periodically  came  down  in  great  war 
canoes  from  the  north  to  ravage  their  lands,  than  they  were  of  the 
English.  In  fact,  there  is  one  case  in  which  a  native  saved  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  from  these  savage  freebooters: 

“It  appears  that  they  came  against  the  English,  who  would 
possibly  have  been  utterly  cut  off,  but  for  one  Robin,  a  friendly 
savage  of  Ipswich.  The  English  at  Ipswich  numbered  about 
thirty,  and  this  day  upon  which  the  attack  was  to  be  made  most 
of  the  men  were  away  from  home.  By  some  means  Robin  dis¬ 
covered  their  hostile  intention  and  went  to  John  Perkins,  to 
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whom  he  revealed  the  danger  impending  over  the  little  settle¬ 
ment,  telling  him  that  four  Tarratines  would  come  into  the 
settlement  on  the  pretense  of  trade.  Their  real  purpose  would 
be  to  ’draw  them  down  the  hill  to  the  water-side,’  when  forty 
canoes  filled  with  armed  Tarratines  would  make  an  attack 
on  them.  It  turned  out  as  Robin  had  said:  but  the  Indians 
were  frightened  off  by  an  exaggerated  show  of  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  the  beating  of  a  drum,  and  the  noise  of  a 
few  muskets.”1 

When  Masconomet  placed  himself  under  English  protection  for 
the  sake  of  being  defended  against  the  Tarratines,  he  was  required  to 
answer  a  series  of  questions.  His  replies  seem  to  show  an  almost 
humorous  and  fatalistic  attitude  toward  life  which  would  not  be  likely 
to  lead  him  into  warfare.  At  the  same  time  his  answers  could  hardly 
be  excelled  by  any  civilized  adept  in  adroit  evasiveness. 

"Question  I — Will  you  worship  the  only  true  God,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  not  blaspheme? 

“Answer — We  do  desire  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  to  speak  well  of  Him,  because  we  see  He  doth  better 
to  the  English  than  other  gods  do  to  others. 

Question  3 — Will  you  refrain  from  working  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  especially  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  towns? 

Answer  It  is  easy  to  us — we  have  not  much  to  do  on  any 
day,  and  we  can  well  rest  on  that  day.” 

Consequently,  Essex  County  was  free  from  any  great  Indian  trou¬ 
bles,  and  the  raids  which  later  fell  upon  Haverhill  and  Andover, 
towns  then  on  the  frontier,  were  the  backwash  of  larger  disturbances 
elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  Essex  County  towns  contributed  their 
due  share  of  men  to  take  part  in  the  Pequot  and  King  Philip's  wars 
and  in  other  campaigns  at  a  distance  from  her  borders. 

I  here  were  a  number  of  factors  which  led  to  the  growing  animos¬ 
ity  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  In  Chapter  II  we  have 
touched  upon  the  effect  of  the  Puritan  character  upon  the  contact 
between  the  races. 


land”I'Vd>bI>epSI73IS'  Narrative'  Quoted  by  Sylvester:  “Indian  Wars  of  New  Eng- 
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“With  the  coming  of  the  Puritan  began  the  encroachments 
of  the  settler  upon  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  Indians,  the 
absorption  of  their  hunting  grounds,  their  maize-fields,  and 
the  streams  that  supplied  them  with  their  fish.  The  Puritan 
was  a  trader,  with  a  trader's  conscience.  The  Englishman 
made  his  superior  civilization  the  apology  for  his  slender 
honesty  with  the  aborigine.  If  the  Indian  had  any  prescrip¬ 
tive  rights,  they  were  ignored.  If  the  Indian  gave  a  deed  of 
his  lands  to  the  English,  it  was  by  an  instrument  of  which  he 
had  no  comprehension,  the  consideration  for  which  was  a  pit¬ 
tance — a  something  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the  savage,  which 
ranged  from  strong  waters  to  pumpkins.  The  Puritan  took 
shelter  behind  these  conveyances,  and  divers  historians  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were 
compensated  for  their  lands,  when  the  fact  remains  that  the 
poor  savage  was  a  modern  Esau  wTho  parted  with  his  birth¬ 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage — -and  poor  pottage  at  that.”- 

It  is  true  that  the  first  letter  of  instruction  from  the  New  England 
Company  to  Governor  Endicott  contained  the  following:  ‘If  any  of 
the  savages  pretend  right  of  inheritance  to  all  or  any  of  the  lands 
granted  in  our  patent,  we  pray  you  endeavor  to  purchase  their  title, 
that  we  may  avoid  the  least  scruple  of  intrusion."  But  we  notice 
nothing  said  about  the  price  to  be  paid,  and  the  way  was  open  for 
shrewd  men  to  obtain  much  for  very  little. 

This  “peaceful  penetration"  of  the  Indians’  lands  had  a  fore¬ 
runner  in  the  fur  trade,  which  did  little  to  allay  the  rising  suspicions 
of  the  natives.  The  profits  of  the  fur  trade  lured  many  traders  into  a 
wilderness  where  none  but  the  red  man  had  ever  trod  before,  and  in 
fact  the  Merrimac  valley  was  first  explored  by  seekers  for  furs.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  Captain  John  Smith,  who  relates  that  at  Mon- 
hegan,  in  1614,  he  obtained  for  trifles  “near  11,000  beaver  skins,  100 
martin,  and  as  many  otters,”  the  trader  exchanged  axes,  knives,  glass 
beads,  and  cheap  clothes  of  brilliant  coloring  for  skins  worth  untold 
sums.  While  many  of  these  traders  were  honest,  there  were  some 
who  did  little  to  raise  the  Indian’s  estimate  of  the  white  man's  char- 

2.  Sylvester:  “Indian  Wars  of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  63,  64.  W.  B.  Clarke 
Co.,  Boston,  iqio. 
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acter.  C.  H.  Mcllwain3  states  “that  the  evidence  indicates  that  most 
of  these  traders  were  the  very  scum  of  the  earth,  and  their  treatment 
of  all  Indians  was  such  as  hardly  to  be  suitable  for  description,”  a 
condemnation  perhaps  a  little  severe  when  wre  consider  such  highly 
respectable  men  as  the  Pynchons  and  Mullcrops.  But  there  is  the 
case  of  John  Sheple,  a  trader  at  Groton,  who  claimed  to  have  a  foot 
weighing  exactly  a  pound.  His  custom  was  to  put  his  foot  on  one 
side  of  the  scale,  and  balance  it  with  furs  on  the  other.4  And  there 
is  the  case  of  Major  Waldron,  for  when  the  major  bought  beaver 
skins  of  the  Indians,  he  was  wont  to  put  his  hand  on  the  opposite 
scale,  as  a  weight,  while  he  weighed  them.  It  did  not  take  the  savages 
long  to  see  through  such  trickery,  and  later,  when  they  had  Waldron 
in  their  power,  a  savage  cut  off  his  hand  and  called  for  the  scales  to 
weigh  it.5 

In  1694  a  trading  post  was  established  at  Dunstable,  on  the  Mer- 
rimac,  as  this  river  afforded  means  of  transportation  by  canoe  and 
later  by  bateau  to  the  coast.  For  the  fur  concession  of  the  Merrimac 
valley  Simon  Willard  and  three  associates  agreed  to  pay  £25  a  year. 

In  another  way  the  fur  traders  helped  bring  on  the  conflict  between 
the  English  and  the  Indians.  At  a  very  early  date  it  was  found  that 
the  traders  by  selling  arms,  ammunition,  and  liquor  to  the  natives 
were  endangering  the  very  existence  of  the  colonies  on  Massachusetts 
Bay.6 

There  was  another  grievance  which  with  justice  festered  in  the 
Indian  mind — the  selling  of  their  race  into  slavery.  One  of  the  first 
to  indulge  in  this  traffic  was  Thomas  Hunt,  wTho  accompanied  Captain 
John  Smith  in  1614,  and  as  Smith  relates,  “betrayed  four  and  twenty 
of  those  poor  savages  aboard  his  ship,  and  most  dishonestly  and 
inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usage  of  me  and  all  our  men,  carried  them 
to  Malaga;  and  there,  for  a  little  private  gain,  sold  these  silly  savages 
for  rials  of  eight.  T  he  practice  of  enslaving  the  Indians  was  freely 
indulged  in  by  the  English  during  the  Pequod  and  other  wars  when 
they  found  any  captives  in  their  hands.  In  an  encounter  with  the 
Pequods  many  Indians  were  taken  prisoners.  The  men  were  slaugh- 

3.  Mcllwain:  “Wraxall’s  Abridgment,”  pp.  xli-xlv. 

4.  Weeden :  “Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  402. 

5.  Sylvester,  Vol.  II,  p.  414. 

&  ^he  a.ccoul4  of  the  fur  trade  is  largely  drawn  from  Dr.  MacFarlane’s  thesis, 
Indian  Relations  in  New  England,”  Widener  Library,  Harvard,  1933.  To  him  credit 
for  his  extensive  researches  should  be  accorded. 
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tered  in  cold  blood  as  is  callously  described  by  Hubbard  in  his  “Indian 
Wars”: 

“The  Men  among  them  to  the  Number  of  thirty  were  turned 
presently  into  Charon’s  Ferry-boat,  under  the  Command  of  Skipper 
Gallop,  who  dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  Harbor.  The 
Females  and  Children  were  disposed  of  according  to  the  Will  of  the 
Conquerors.”7  The  “will  of  the  conquerors”  in  the  case  of  these 
eighty  squaws  and  their  children  was  to  give  thirty  to  the  Narragan- 
setts,  three  to  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  to  send  the  rest  to  the 
Massachusetts  colonists.  In  connection  with  them  Governor  Win- 
throp  had  this  letter  from  Captain  Stoughton: 

“By  this  pinnace  you  shall  receive  48  or  50  women  and 
children;  unless  there  stay  any  here  to  be  helpful,  concerning 
which  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest 
and  largest  amongst  them  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coate  to 
cloathe  her.  It  is  my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it 
stand  to  your  good  liking,  else  not.  There  is  a  little  squaw 
that  steward  Culacut  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath  given  a  coate. 
Lieut.  Davenport  also  desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that 
hath  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach  thus;  —  I  +•  tie 
desireth  her,  if  it  will  stand  with  your  good  liking.” 

Apparently  there  was  no  objection  to  holding  Indians  as  slaves  in 
Massachusetts,  and  while  Essex  County  cannot  be  counted  among 
the  worst  offenders,  we  find  the  following  examples,  taken  from  Dr. 
MacFarlane’s  work,  of  specific  prices  paid  for  Indian  slaves  within 
our  own  boundaries : 

1693  Ipswich — 1  Indian  £4. 

1683  Ipswich — One  boy  and  one  girl  £5. 

1683  Newbury — One  Indian  £20. 

1684  Salem — Indian  Boy  £20. 

1684  Salem — Indian  Maid  £15. 

1710  Salem — Indian  Girl  £15. 

17 1 1  Newbury — One  Indian  £20. 

1713  Newbury — Spanish  Indian  Boy  £38. 

1714  Newbury — Indian  Boy  £25. 

7.  Quoted  by  Sylvester.  Vol.  I,  p.  292. 
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“The  Handbook,  of  American  Indians”  states  that  large  numbers 
of  male  children  of  the  conquered  Pequots  were  transported  to  the 
West  Indies  from  Massachusetts  and  sold  into  slavery,  while  women 
and  girls  were  scattered  among  white  families.8 

The  depth  and  bitterness  of  the  hatred  that  had  arisen  between 
the  two  races  is  indicated  by  the  savage  attitude  of  the  New  England 
clergy,  who  above  all  should  have  been  leaders  in  Christian  charity, 
towards  the  red  man.  The  Reverend  Solomon  Stoddard  wrote  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dudley  after  the  Deerfield  massacre,  “they  act  like  wolves  and 
are  to  be  dealt  withall  as  wolves,”9  and  the  Reverend  Increase  Mather 
complacently  observed  after  the  Fairfield  Swamp  fight:  “It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  no  less  than  500  to  600  Pequot  souls  were  brought  down  to 
hell  that  day.” 

Not  all  the  religious  men  in  New  England  were  in  this  war-like 
frame  of  mind.  We  must  not  forget  the  missionary  labors  of  Daniel 
Gookin,  and  John  Eliot,  who  did  much  to  elevate  Indian  men  and 
women  both  morally  and  spiritually.  But  even  their  efforts  tended,  in 
the  end,  to  widen  the  rift  between  the  white  men  and  the  red. 

The  Indians  were  not  at  all  eager  to  accept  the  untold  blessings 
that  the  whites  assured  them  would  come  with  their  conversion.  Cal¬ 
vinism  was  not  the  most  alluring  form  of  Christianity  to  the  savage 
mind.  The  ornaments  and  vestments  of  the  ecclesiastical  churches, 
no  matter  how  crude  they  might  be  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness, 
presented  something  tangible  to  the  Indian  mind,  while  the  abstrac¬ 
tions  of  Calvinism  were  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Indian.  Nor  was  the  seventeenth  century  Puritan’s  emphasis  on 
the  “fear  of  God”  likely  to  make  his  faith  more  acceptable  to  a  rather 
easy-going  group  of  people.  And  the  rigid  code  of  morality  which 
the  Puritans  tried  to  impose  on  their  converts  must  have  seemed  sense¬ 
less  to  the  savage  mind.  Some  of  the  regulations  drawn  up  for  the 
Christian  Indians  at  Concord  were: 

“That  everyone  that  shall  abuse  themselves  with  wine  or 
strong  liquors,  shall  pay  for  every  time  so  abusing  them¬ 
selves  20  s. 

“  1  hat  there  shall  be  no  more  Powwowing  amongst  the 
Indians.  Henceforth  Powwower  and  his  Procurer  shall  pay 
20  s.  apeece. 

8.  “Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  Vol.  II,  p.  600. 

9.  “Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  235-37.  Quoted  by  Sylvester. 
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“Whosoever  shall  steal  from  another  shall  restore  four¬ 
fold. 

“They  desire  that  no  Indians  shall  have  any  more  than 
one  wife. 

“They  shall  weare  their  hair  comely  as  the  English  do, 
and  whosoever  shall  offend  herein  shall  pay  5  s. 

“They  intend  to  reform  themselves,  in  their  former  greas¬ 
ing  themselves  under  Penalty  of  5  s.  for  every  default. 

“They  doe  all  resolve  to  set  up  Prayer  in  their  wigwams, 
and  to  seek  to  God  both  before  and  after  meate. 

“Whoever  shall  play  at  their  former  games  shall  pay  a 
shilling. 

“They  shall  not  disguise  themselves  in  their  mournings,  as 
formerly,  nor  shall  they  keep  a  great  noyse  by  howling. 

“No  Indian  shall  take  an  Englishman’s  canoe  without 
leave  under  penalty  of  5  s. 

“No  Indian  shall  come  into  any  Englishman’s  house  except 
he  first  knocks :  and  this  they  expect  from  the  English. 

“The  medicine  men  were  even  more  hostile  to  Christianity 
than  their  people.  The  introduction  of  the  religion  of  the 
whites  robbed  them  of  their  means  of  livelihood  and  also  of 
their  power  within  the  tribe.  It  was  only  natural  that  such  a 
vested  interest  should  resist  to  the  end,  a  new  force  which 
threatened  to  destroy  its  privileged  position.”  (“Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Collections,”  3d  series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  139.) 

“The  more  powerful  sachems  were  also  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  missionaries.  They  saw  in  the  new  doctrines  an  attack  on 
native  institutions  which  would  soon  extend  from  the  religious 
to  the  political  sphere.  So  marked  was  the  opposition  in  one 
section  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  that  all  tribesmen  who  accepted 
Christianity  were  threatened  with  death  by  their  chiefs.  In 
1650  Eliot  wrote,  ‘for  the  Sachems  of  the  Country  are  gen¬ 
erally  set  against  us,  and  counter-work  the  Lord  by  keeping 
off  their  men  from  praying  to  God  as  much  as  they  can;  and 
the  reason  of  it  is  this,  they  plainly  see  that  Religion  will  make 
a  great  change  among  them,  and  cut  them  off  from  their 
former  tyranny.’  ”10 


10.  MacFarlane. 
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Such  then  were  the  differences  between  the  colonists  and  the 
native  tribes,  the  inevitable  outcome  of  which  was  war  to  the  death. 
White  man  and  red  man  apparently  could  not  live  side  by  side,  and 
Essex  County,  happily  removed  from  the  main  scene  of  conflict,  was 
to  experience  the  effects  of  the  long  and  bloody  struggle.  In  the  story 
of  the  relations  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  the  course  of 
those  hostilities  overshadows  every  other  topic. 

From  the  earliest  days  each  Essex  County  town  had  kept  up  some 
form  of  military  organization.  A  law  passed  as  early  as  1631  required 
all  able-bodied  men  in  each  town  to  train  on  Saturday.  By  a  law 
passed  in  1640  the  lads  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age  were  ordered 
to  be  “instructed  upon  ye  usual  training  days,  in  ye  exercise  of  arms, 
as  small  guns,  halfe  pikes,  bowes  and  arrows,  etc.”  Theoretically, 
the  Colony  was  always  under  martial  law,  and  such  preparedness 
could  have  no  purpose  except  defense  against  the  Indians.  The  set¬ 
tlers  never  attended  town  meetings  or  religious  worship  without  tak¬ 
ing  their  arms  with  them.  Nor  could  a  man  safely  go  to  work  in  the 
fields  without  carrying  his  gun  along.  At  meeting  the  men  entered 
last  and  made  their  exit  first  that  they  might  be  ready  to  protect  the 
women  and  children  in  case  of  attack.  During  the  service  the  men 
sat  at  the  ends  of  the  pews  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  eventuality,  a 
custom  which  still  survives. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  Pequot  War  of  1636-37  that  the  Essex 
County  men  had  much  occasion  to  serve  as  soldiers.  This  encounter 
arose  from  the  act  of  a  punitive  expedition  led  by  John  Endicott. 
While  dealing  with  some  Indians,  subsidiary  to  the  Narragansetts, 
who  had  murdered  a  trader  named  John  Oldham,  the  English  force 
helped  themselves  to  some  Pequot  corn  and  hurried  away.  The 
Pequots  retaliated  against  Saybrook  and  Wethersfield,  Connecticut, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1637  a  force  including  men  from  Essex  County 
surprised  the  Indian  village  at  Mystic,  near  Long  Island  Sound, 
burned  it,  and  slaughtered  about  six  hundred  persons,  losing  in  the 
encounter  two  white  men  killed  and  about  twrenty  wounded.  How  the 
captives  of  this  fight  were  dealt  with  has  already  been  described,  the 
men  being  taken  out  to  sea  and  thrown  overboard  by  Skipper  Gallop, 
and  the  women  and  children  sent  as  slaves  to  Boston.  It  was  at 
the  close  of  this  one-sided  conflict  that  Captain  Mason  exclaimed  in 
triumph,  “Thus  was  God  seen  in  the  Mount,  crushing  his  proud 
enemies.” 
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Of  the  Essex  County  men  who  went  to  the  Pequot  W  ar  eight  were 
furnished  by  Newbury,  and  a  company  under  Captain  William  Tiask 
was  sent  from  Peabody.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1636  Cap¬ 
tain  Nathaniel  Turner,  of  Lynn,  commanded  one  of  the  companies 
detailed  to  serve  in  the  first  campaign  and  did  efficient  service  at 
Block  Island  and  New  London.  For  the  second  campaign  Lynn  fur¬ 
nished  twenty-one  men.  One  of  the  Lynn  soldiers,  Christopher  Lind¬ 
sey,  was  among  those  wTounded,  and  in  1655  petitioned  the  court  for 
an  allowance,  saying  that  he  was  "disabled  from  service  for  twenty 
wreekes,  for  which  he  never  had  any  satisfaction.  He  wras  allowed 
three  pounds.  Salem  sent  one  company  commanded  by  Ensign  Dav¬ 
enport  to  the  Pequot  War  in  1636,  and  the  next  year  furnished 
twenty-eight  men  as  part  of  the  quota  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  from 
the  Massachusetts  Colony.  Lieutenant  Davenport  and  a  party  of  his 
Salem  men  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  Francis  Wain- 
wright,  of  Ipswich,  was  famous  for  his  exploit  in  this  war  when 
attacked  by  two  Indians  and  breaking  the  stock  of  his  gun,  he  killed 
them  both  with  the  barrel.  Essex  sent  four  men,  and  in  consideration 
for  the  service  thus  rendered  they  each  received,  two  years  later,  a 
grant  of  several  acres  of  land.  Thus  perhaps  Essex  County  began 
the  practice  of  paying  a  bonus  to  ex-service  men,  a  custom  which  was 
to  cause  so  much  controversy  in  later  years. 

When  war  seemed  imminent  in  1645  wTith  the  N  arragansetts 
because  the  colonists  had  directed  Lncas,  of  the  Mohegans,  to  put  his 
captive,  Chief  Miantonomo,  of  the  Narragansetts,  to  death,  Essex 
County  again  did  its  share.  The  Salem  troops  marched  with  the 
expedition  against  the  natives,  but  before  blows  had  been  struck,  the 
Indians  sued  for  peace. 

The  most  savage  and  long-continued  Indian  conflict  the  colonists 
had  to  wage  was  King  Philip’s  War,  1675-78.  It  has  been  computed 
by  Channing  that  in  this  struggle  “Of  the  five  thousand  men  of  mili¬ 
tary  age  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Plymouth,  one  in  ten  had  been 
killed  or  captured.”  The  chroniclers  of  the  time  estimated  a  total 
English  loss  of  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  in  the  course  of  the  war, 

which  would  sustain  this  proportion.11 

The  antagonism  between  the  Indians  and  the  wThites  already 
referred  to  had  been  gradually  growing  until  it  reached  the  breaking 


11.  Hart:  “Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts.  \  ol.  I,  p.  55-- 
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point,  and  the  opposing  points  of  view  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
contemporary  statements.  What  the  Indian  attitude  was  is  shown  in 
the  report  of  John  Easton,  who  thus  quotes  an  interview  with  Philip. 

“  ‘The  Indians  owned  yt  fighting  was  the  worst  Way;  then 
they  propounded  how  Right  might  take  Place.  W  e  said,  by 
Arbitration.  They  said  that  all  English  agreed  against  them, 
and  so  by  Arbitration  they  had  had  much  Rong;  mani  Miles 
square  of  Land  so  taken  from  them,  for  English  would  have 
English  Arbitrators;  and  once  they  were  persuaded  to  give 
in  their  Armes,  yt  thereby  Jealousy  might  be  removed,  and  the 
English  having  their  Arms  wold  not  deliver  them  as  they  had 
promised,  untill  they  consented  to  pay  a  100  pound,  and  now 
they  had  not  so  much  Sum  or  Muny;  yt  thay  wear  as  good 
be  kiled  as  leave  all  their  Liueflyhode.’  Further  discussion 
followed,  and  the  English  assured  the  Indians  of  the  justice  of 
English  courts. 

“  ‘But  Philip  charged  it  to  be  dishonestly  in  us  to  put  of 
the  Hering  to  just  Complaints,  therefore  we  consented  to  hear 
them.  Thay  said  they  had  bine  the  first  in  doing  Good  to  the 
English,  and  the  English  the  first  in  doing  Rong;  said  when 
the  English  first  came,  their  King’s  Father  was  as  a  great 
Man,  and  the  English  as  a  littell  Child;  he  constrained  other 
Indians  from  ronging  the  English,  and  gave  them  Corn  and 
shewed  them  how  to  plant,  and  was  free  to  do  them  am  Good, 
and  had  let  them  have  a  100  Times  more  land  than  no'rt  the 

King  had  for  his  own  Peopell . And  another  Grea\  ance 

was,  if  20  of  these  onest  Indians  testified  that  a  English  man 
had  dun  them  Rong,  it  was  as  nothing;  and  if  but  one  of  their 
worst  Indians  testified  against  any  Indian  or  ther  King,  when 
it  pleased  the  English  it  was  suffitiant.  1_ 

On  the  other  hand  Cotton  Mather  wrote  this  to  explain  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  and  the  Indians: 

“That  the  Heathen  people  amongst  whom  we  live,  and  whose 
land  the  Lord  God  of  our  Fathers  hath  given  to  us  for  a  rightful  pos¬ 
session  have  at  sundry  times  been  plotting  mischievous  devices  against 
that  part  of  the  English  Israel,  which  is  seated  in  these  goings  down 


1 2.  Quoted  in  Hart.  \  ol.  I,  pp.  54I-4-2- 
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of  the  sun,  no  man  that  is  an  inhabitant  of  any  considerable  standing 
can  be  ignorant.”  (The  italics  are  ours.)  And  the  Reverend  Wil¬ 
liam  Hubbard,  of  Ipswich,  wrote,  in  1677,  his  views  on  the  beginning 
of  King  Philip’s  War: 

“  The  Devil,  who  was  a  Murderer  from  the  Beginning,  had  so 
filled  the  Heart  of  this  savage  Miscreant  with  Envy  and  Malice 
against  the  English”  ....  etc.13 

Philip,  the  son  of  Massasoit,  Chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Metacom,  was  a  leader  fully  conscious  of  the  wrongs 
his  race  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  white  men.  His  common 
sense  told  him  that  there  could  be  no  adjustment  of  differences  except 
through  war,  and  his  pride  led  him  to  inform  an  emissary  from  the 
Massachusetts  Governor  that  he  would  treat  with  King  Charles,  but 
not  with  his  subjects.  Such  was  the  opponent  of  the  colonists,  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  of  kindliness  and  dignity  until  driven  to  the  warpath. 
Apparently  Philip  did  not  intend  to  strike  until  the  spring  of  1676, 
but  the  execution  at  Plymouth  of  three  Indians  charged  with  murder¬ 
ing  one  John  Sassamon,  a  native  who  revealed  Philip’s  plans  to  the 
government,  precipitated  the  conflict  in  June,  1675.  The  English 
were  provoked  by  the  Indians  to  the  shedding  of  the  first  blood  in  the 
belief  that  the  party  which  did  this  would  finally  be  defeated. 

It  was  in  September  of  that  year  that  Essex  County  suffered  a 
great  military  disaster  in  the  annihilation  of  Captain  Lothrop’s  com¬ 
pany,  described  by  a  contemporary  writer  as  “a  choice  company  of 
young  men,  the  very  flower  of  the  County  of  Essex,  none  of  whom 
were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  at  the  gate,”  and  ever  after¬ 
wards  known  as  “The  Flower  of  Essex.” 

I  he  town  of  Hadley,  the  headquarters  of  the  troops  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  ran  short  of  provisions,  and  Captain  Lothrop,  a  Beverly  man,1 
was  detailed  to  go  to  Deerfield  with  his  company  and  bring  back  a 
large  amount  of  grain,  estimated  at  3,000  bushels,  stacked  in  the  fields 
and  abandoned  by  the  farmers  at  the  Indians’  approach.  Having 
secured  the  grain,  Lothrop  began  the  return  march  to  Hadley  on  the 
1 8th  of  September  without  suspecting  that  he  was  in  danger,  as  he 

had  seen  no  Indians.  Hoyt,  in  his  “Indian  Wars,”  describes  what 
followed : 


13-  Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  88. 
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“At  the  village  now  called  Muddy  Brook,  in  the  south¬ 
erly  part  of  Deerfield,  the  road  crossed  a  small  stream,  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  narrow  morass,  from  which  the  village  has  its 
name;  though  more  appropriately  it  should  be  denominated 

Bloody  Brook,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  known . On 

discovering  Lothrop’s  march,  a  body  of  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  Indians  planted  themselves  in  ambuscade  at  the  point 
of  crossing,  and  lay  in  waiting.  Without  scouring  the  woods 
in  front  or  flank,  or  suspecting  the  snare  for  him,  Lothrop 
arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  crossed  the  morass  with  the  principal 
part  of  his  force,  and  probably  halted  to  allow  his  teams  to 
drag  through  their  loads.  The  critical  moment  had  arrived — 
the  Indians  instantly  poured  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  upon 
the  column,  and  rushed  furiously  to  the  attack.  Confusion 
and  dismay  succeeded.  The  troops  broke  and  scattered, 
fiercely  pursued  by  the  Indians,  whose  great  superiority 
enabled  them  to  attack  at  all  points.  Hopeless  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  scattered  troops,  and  they  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  in  a  vigorous  struggle.  Covering  themselves  with  trees, 
the  bloody  conflict  now  became  a  trial  of  skill  in  sharpshoot¬ 
ing,  in  which  life  was  the  stake.  Difficult  would  it  be  to 
describe  the  havoc,  barbarity  and  misery  that  ensued.  The 
dead,  the  dying,  the  wounded,  strewed  the  ground  in  all  direc¬ 
tions;  the  devoted  force  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  number, 
and  the  resistance  became  faint.  At  length  the  unequal  strug¬ 
gle  terminated  in  the  annihilation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
English,  only  seven  or  eight  escaping  to  relate  the  dismal 
tale;  and  the  wounded  were  indiscriminately  butchered.  Cap¬ 
tain  Lothrop  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.” 

The  whole  loss,  including  teamsters,  amounted  to  ninety.  Unsus¬ 
picious  of  their  danger,  it  is  said,  the  soldiers  had  laid  aside  their  arms 
and  were  gathering  grapes  by  the  roadside  when  the  destructive  vol¬ 
leys  surprised  them. 

This  catastrophe  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  and  dismay  through  all 
the  New  England  colonies,  and  particularly  through  our  own  county, 
where  nearly  every  town  and  village  had  lost  one  or  more  sons,  and 
where  Captain  Lothrop  was  especially  known,  trusted,  and  loved.  In 
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the  year  1835  the  burial  place  of  Lothrop  and  his  men  was  identified, 
and  in  1838  a  monument  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle 
of  Bloody  Brook.  At  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  Edward  Everett 
delivered  a  memorable  address,  saying  in  conclusion,  “The  ‘Flower  of 
Essex’  shall  bloom  in  undying  remembrance,  as  the  lapse  of  time  shall 
continually  develop,  in  richer  abundance,  the  fruits  of  what  was  done 
and  suffered  by  our  fathers.” 

Beverly,  undismayed  by  her  losses  in  this  battle,  sent  twenty-two 
men  under  Captain  Gardner,  of  Salem,  who  had  a  total  force  of 
ninety-five  men,  to  take  part  in  the  final  and  successful  expedition 
against  Philip.  The  Lynn  company  in  King  Philip’s  War  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Thomas  Marshall,  who  had  held  a  commission  as  cap¬ 
tain  in  Cromwell’s  Parliamentary  Army.  Captain  Brockelbank,  of 
Rowley,  commanded  a  company.  Between  August  5,  1675,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  1676,  Newbury  furnished  forty-eight  men  and  forty-six  horses, 
and  had  thirty-seven  men  impressed,  making  eighty-five  men  out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  available.  There  could  be  no  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  drain  King  Philip’s  War  was  upon  the  manpower  and 
property  of  Essex  County. 

Though  the  actual  fighting  in  King  Philip’s  War  took  place  at  a 
distance,  there  were  many  repercussions  near  at  home  in  form  of  small 
scale  hostilities  and  threatened  raids  by  the  Indians  dwelling  among  us. 

A  peculiar  incident  occurred  in  1677  when  some  Eastern  or  Maine 
Indians  captured  a  number  of  Salem  fishing  vessels.  This  is  perhaps 
the  only  case  where  Indians  defeated  white  men  on  the  sea,  but  they 
seized  “no  less  than  thirteen  ketches  and  captivated  the  men.”  As 
was  the  custom,  a  fast  day  was  ordered,  and  the  more  practical  means 
adopted  of  sending  an  armed  ketch  and  crew  of  forty  men  to  recover 
the  plunder.  “The  Lord  gave  them  success”  is  the  brief  and  pious 
record  of  the  outcome. 

Other  towns  felt  the  burden  of  Indian  hostility  nearer  home.  The 
spirit  of  bloodshed  had  been  aroused,  and  the  savage  with  his  reten¬ 
tive  memory  for  wrongs  done  him  could  not  forget  the  enslavement  of 
his  people,  the  massacre  at  Mystic,  and  the  indignities  inflicted  upon 
the  corpse  of  King  Philip.  Open  warfare  might  be  impossible,  but 
the  red  man  was  in  an  excellent  position  to  harass  the  settlers.  He 
had  lived  as  a  neighbor  of  the  white  man,  he  knew  his  habits  and 
the  location  of  his  dwelling. 
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“From  the  woodland  shadows  he  could  observe  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  victim  unconscious  of  immediate  danger.  All  this 
was  as  easy  for  the  savages  as  it  was  difficult  for  the  settler  to 

be  always  on  his  guard  against  his  invidious  enemy . 

“By  day,  or  by  night,  no  white  man  was  safe.  As  the 
white  man  ploughed,  or  reaped,  the  fences  along  his  fields 
were  the  crouching  places  of  his  inveterate  enemy.  The 
thickets  by  the  roadside  were  likely  at  any  moment  to  breathe 
forth  a  wrisp  of  musket-smoke  when  the  fatal  bullet  would 
speed  to  his  heart.  The  savage  lurked  in  his  barns  and  out¬ 
houses,  and  his  terror  kept  pace  with  the  days  as  they  grew. 

His  women  and  children  were  not  safe  for  a  moment  once  they 
had  crossed  the  threshold  into  the  outer  air.”14 

Andover’s  first  alarm  occurred  in  October,  16751  when,  because 
of  King  Philip’s  War,  no  town  felt  safe  against  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  heretofore  friendly  Indians,  or  an  onslaught  of  hostile  tribes 
marching  swiftly  from  remote  encampments.  Major  Dennison  wrote 
from  Ipswich  to  the  Council  in  Boston,  October  28,  16751  referring 
particularly  to  Topsfield  and  Andover: 

“It  is  hardly  imaginable  the  panick  fears  that  is  upon  our  upland 

plantations  &  scattered  places . The  almighty  and  merciful 

God  pity  &  helpe  us.  In  much  haste  I  brake  off  ...  •  ”la 

On  the  next  April  1 8  the  dreaded  attack  came.  Joseph  Abbot  had 
passed  safely  through  the  Narragansett  fight  of  the  wdnter  before, 
and  perhaps  the  savages  knew  the  men  who  had  helped  murder  their 
brethren.  At  any  rate,  they  made  for  the  house  of  George  Abbot, 
one  of  the  garrisons.  Though  Ephraim  Stevens,  a  scout,  gave  the 
alarm,  the  Abbot  brothers,  at  -work  in  the  fields,  did  not  reach  shelter 
before  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  Joseph  Abbot  defended  him¬ 
self  well,  and  killed  one  or  more  of  the  Indians,  but  was  finally  set 
upon  by  the  whole  band  and  cut  down,  while  his  brother  Timothy,  a 
lad  of  thirteen,  was  taken  captive.  On  their  retreat  the  savages 
attacked  the  house  of  Edward  Faulkner  and  mutilated  his  cattle, 
finally  putting  a  horse,  an  ox,  and  a  cow  into  a  shed  and  setting  fire  to 
it.  So  great  was  the  terror  in  Andover  that  Lieutenant  John  Osgood 
wrote  the  Council,  “for  now  we  are  so  distressed  to  thinke  that  our 


14.  Sylvester,  Vol.  II,  p.  3°4-  , 

15.  Sarah  Loring  Bailey:  “Historical  Sketches  of  Andover,  pp.  169-70. 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1880. 
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men  are  liable  to  bee  shot  whenever  we  stirr  from  our  houses  &  our 
children  taken  by  the  cruell  enemy,  itt  doe  so  distress  us  that  wee 
know  not  what  to  doe,  iff  sum  defence  bee  not  made  by  ye  forces  above 
us  wee  must  remove  off  iff  we  can  tell  where,  before  we  have  lost  all 
lives  &  catell  &  horses  by  the  enemy  .  .  .  .  ”  and  many  families 
would  have  left  the  town  if  a  chain  of  garrisons  had  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  stretching  across  country  from  north  of  Haverhill  to  south 
of  Medfield. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  Mr.  Bodwell,  standing  within  the 
boundaries  of  what  is  now  Lawrence,  saw  an  Indian  scouting  across 
the  river  preparatory  to  the  Andover  raid.  When  the  savage  per¬ 
ceived  Mr.  Bodwell,  thinking  he  was  wrell  out  of  range,  he  made  an 
insulting  gesture.  But  Bodwell’s  gun  was  of  extraordinary  length  and 
power,  and  one  shot  brought  the  Indian  down.  At  dusk  that  day 
Bodwell  crossed  the  river,  rolled  the  Indian’s  body  into  the  water, 
and  secured  his  valuable  beaver  skin  robe. 

On  July  7,  1677,  a  raid  on  Amesbury  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  even  though  garrison-houses  had  been 
built  in  different  sections  of  the  town,  a  constant  watch  was  kept,  and 
no  one  ventured  into  his  fields  without  a  gun.  The  leader  of  the 
attack  on  Amesbury  was  one  Simon,  a  renegade  “Praying  Indian,” 
who,  when  the  war  broke  out,  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  vengeance 
upon  those  towards  whom  he  felt  a  grudge,  and  became  the  terror 
of  Haverhill,  Amesbury,  and  Bradford.  One  writer  speaks  of  him 
“As  the  arch-villain  and  incendiary  of  all  the  Eastern  Indians.” 

During  the  year  1677,  while  the  war  was  at  its  height,  two  Indians 
were  brought  as  captives  to  Marblehead.  Their  fate  is  thus  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  Reverend  Increase  Mather  in  a  letter  dated  May  23  : 

“Sabbath  night  was  sennight,  the  women  at  Marblehead,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  meeting-house,  fell  upon  two  Indians  that  were 
brought  in  as  captives,  and  in  a  tumultuous  way,  very  barbarously 
murdered  them.” 

Haverhill,  which  as  the  frontier  town,  was  to  experience  more 
Indian  hostilities  than  any  other  Essex  County  settlement,  suffered 
no  deaths  until  May  2,  1676,  when  Ephraim  Kingsbury  was  killed. 
The  next  day  Simon,  with  two  other  Praying  Indians,  made  a  mur¬ 
derous  attack  on  Bradford. 
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With  the  end  of  King  Philip’s  War  came  a  dozen  years  of  com¬ 
parative  peace  for  Essex  County,  followed  by  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  during  which  our  northeastern  settlements,  and  particularly 
Haverhill,  lived  in  continued  dread  of  the  Abnaki,  or  Eastern  Indians. 
For  forty  years  or  more  there  was  the  unceasing  threat  of  forays, 
raids,  burning  of  isolated  farmhouses,  and  slaughter  or  capti\  lty  of 
peaceful  settlers,  until  hatred  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  Indian  became 
a  New  England  tradition,  and  about  the  conflict  there  grew  up  a  body 
of  folklore,  of  tales  of  the  heroic  defence  of  some  garrison  house,  of 
the  pursuit  of  some  marauding  party,  of  miraculous  escape  from  a 
savage  and  merciless  foe.10 

Salem  and  the  other  coastwise  towns  were  as  usual  free  from 
actual  attack  during  this  period,  but  many  of  their  men  sen  ed  on  the 
various  expeditions  to  the  east  such  as  those  to  Casco  Bay,  to  Port 
Royal,  and  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Their  exploits  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  chapter  on  Military  History,  while  our  attention  will  be 

centered  on  our  own  northeastern  towns. 

On  August  13,  1690,  a  small  party  of  Indians  appeared  in  the 
northerly  part  of  Haverhill,  killed  Daniel  Bradley7,  shot  Nathaniel 
Singletary,  and  took  the  latter's  son  prisoner.  After  scalping  the 
elder  Singletary,  the  Indians  began  a  rapid  retreat,  but  their  young 
prisoner  managed  to  escape  and  returned  to  his  home  the  same  day. 
As  a  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  General  Court  the  Ipswich  Horse  was 
ordered  to  Haverhill  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  on  August  29,  but  on 
October  17  the  Indians  made  another  foray  and  took  prisoner  Ezra 
Rolfe,  who  died  three  days  later. 

In  1693  it  was  suggested  at  the  Haverhill  town  meeting  that  the 
settlement  should  be  abandoned  and  the  people  move  away  to  safer 
locations,  but  the  idea  was  rejected  as  being  too  cowardly,  and  requir¬ 
ing  sacrifice  of  hard-earned  farms  and  homes.  Instead,  measures  of 
protection  were  taken:  the  selectmen  appointed  six  garrisons  and  four 
houses  of  refuge,  besides  watch-houses.  The  garrisons  and  refuges 
were  houses  selected  because  of  their  convenient  situation  for  the 
families  to  resort  to  in  case  of  alarm,  and  because  they  were  some¬ 
what  adapted  to  defense  against  the  quick,  impatient  attacks  of  the 
savages.  Mirick,  the  historian  of  Haverhill,  gives  an  interesting 


16.  Hart :  “Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  Yol.  II.  pp.  63-64. 
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description  of  what  must  have  been  the  typical  Essex  County  garrison 
house : 

“Most  of  the  garrisons,  and  two  of  the  houses  of  refuge 
(those  belonging  to  Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Peaselee),  were 
built  of  brick,  and  were  two  stories  high;  those  that  were  not 
built  of  this  material  had  a  single  laying  of  it  between  the  outer 
and  inner  walls.  They  had  but  one  outside  door,  which  was 
often  so  small  that  but  one  person  could  enter  at  a  time;  their 
windows  were  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth,  and  were  secured  on  the  inside  with  iron 
bars.  I  heir  glass  was  very  small,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  dia¬ 
mond,  was  extremely  thick  and  fastened  in  with  lead  instead 
of  putty.  There  were  generally  but  two  rooms  in  the  base¬ 
ment  story,  and  tradition  says  that  they  entered  the  chamber 
with  the  help  of  a  ladder,  instead  of  stairs,  so  that  the  inmates 
could  retreat  into  them  and  take  it  up  if  the  basement  story 
should  be  taken  by  the  enemy.  Their  fire  places  were  of  such 
enormous  size  that  they  could  burn  their  wood  sled-length  very 
conveniently;  and  the  ovens  opened  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  generally  at  one  end,  behind  the  fire-places.  They 
were  of  such  dimensions  that  we  should  suppose  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bread  might  be  baked  in  them  to  supply  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  hungry  mouths.” 

Many  families  who  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  removed 
with  their  families  to  the  vicinity  of  these  garrisons  or  houses  of 
refuge.  Soldiers  were  sent  from  Newbury  and  other  places  to  Haver¬ 
hill,  Amesbury,  and  Salisbury.  Newbury,  though  sheltered  from 
attacks  on  the  north,  kept  fifty-one  persons  on  watch  every  night. 
And  to  add  to  the  panic,  rumors  circulated  such  as  that  for  which 
Isaac  Morrill  was  arrested  at  Newbury  on  May  29,  1690.  It  was 
believed  that  he  wTas  enticing  Indians  and  negro  servants  to  steal  a 
\  essel,  go  to  Canada,  raise  a  force  of  four  or  five  hundred  Indians  and 
three  hundred  Canadians,  and  with  them  return  and  destroy  Haver¬ 
hill  and  Amesbury. 

I  he  danger  was  real  enough  without  fantastic  rumors,  as  savages 
filled  the  woods  in  every  direction,  and  the  list  of  deaths  at  the  hands 
of  Indians  a  long  one. 
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On  July  7  three  persons  were  killed  at  Amesbury;  on  August  31 
Samuel  Parker  was  shot  while  cutting  hay  in  his  meadow  in  the  East 
Parish  of  Haverhill;  on  June  16,  1691,  John  Robie,  whose  wife  had 
just  died,  leaving  him  with  seven  children,  the  oldest  not  quite  eleven 
years  old,  w7as  killed  in  the  North  Parish,  and  Nathaniel  Ladd  died 
of  wounds  received  the  same  day.  A  family  wras  killed  at  Rowdey  and 
one  at  Haverhill  in  October,  1691,  and  on  July  18,  1692,  Hannah 
Whittaker  wras  slain.  In  August,  John  Keezar,  who  had  left  his  gun 
beside  a  tree  whde  he  mowed,  found  that  an  Indian  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  and  was  aiming  at  him  w7ith  the  mocking  words,  “Me  kill 
you  now.”  With  a  shout  Keezar  ran  toward  the  Indian,  brandishing 
his  scythe.  The  Indian  dropped  the  gun  and  fled,  swiftly  pursued  by 
Keezar,  who,  overtaking  him,  plunged  the  scythe  into  his  bowels.  In 
1693  only  one  person,  Jonathan  Franklin,  was  killed  in  Haverhill. 

With  the  year  1695  the  Indian  attacks  on  our  frontier  towns 
began  again  wfith  renewed  intensity.  In  August  of  that  year  the  two 
children  of  Hannah  Whittaker,  killed  in  1692,  were  wounded.  In  this 
foray  Isaac  Bradley,  aged  fifteen,  and  Joseph  W  hittaker,  aged  ele\  en, 
were  taken  captive.  The  Indians  took  the  boys  to  Lake  W  mnipe- 
saukee  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  an  Indian  family  who  treated 
them  kindly  and  taught  them  the  native  language.  Learning  that 
they  were  to  be  taken  to  Canada  in  the  spring  the  boys  determined 
to  escape,  and  on  a  bright  moonlight  night  in  April  put  their  plan 
into  execution.  Their  flight  was  accompanied  by  all  the  dangers  and 
narrow  escapes  one  associates  wfith  such  an  exploit.  The  boys  trav¬ 
eled  by  night  and  hid  in  hollow7  logs  by  day.  W  hen  the  dogs  of  the 
Indian  pursuers  discovered  them,  they  quieted  the  animals  by  giving 
them  their  wTole  supply  of  moose  meat.  Continuing  on  they  lived 
upon  roots,  buds,  berries,  and  even  raw  turtle  and  pigeon.  They 
blundered  into  an  Indian  camp,  but  retreated  before  their  presence 
w'as  discovered.  At  length  they  came  upon  a  stream  and  having  the 
good  sense  to  follow  it,  arrived  at  Saco  Fort  nine  days  after  they  had 
started  their  flight,  from  whence  they  eventually  returned  to  Haverhill. 

Another  raid  occurred  on  August  15,  1696,  in  which  Jonathan 
Haynes  and  his  four  children  were  taken  prisoners.  Jonathan  and  his 
eldest  son  escaped,  but  the  father,  worn  out  by  lack  of  food  and  by 
fatigue,  would  have  died  in  the  wfilderness  had  not  his  sixteen-year-old 
son  continued  on  to  Saco,  where  he  secured  some  provisions,  and  then 
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returned  to  rescue  his  father.  The  other  children  were  sold  for  serv¬ 
ants  in  Canada,  and  Mary,  the  eighteen-year-old  daughter,  was  ran¬ 
somed,  it  is  believed,  the  next  winter,  for  one  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco.  The  younger  boys  never  returned.  As  sometimes  happened, 
they  became  contented  in  their  new  life,  refused  to  leave  Canada,  and 
many  years  later  were  seen  there  by  members  of  the  family  who  found 
a  means  to  identify  the  two  old  men,  now  aged,  respectively,  seventy- 
three  and  sixty-eight. 

The  most  famous  exploit  of  an  Essex  County  captive  in  Indian 
hands  was  that  of  Hannah  Duston,  which  resulted  from  the  raid  of 
March  15,  1697.  About  twenty  Indians  made  such  a  sudden  attack 
upon  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  that  they  had  accomplished  their 
purpose  and  retreated  before  the  armed  forces  could  arrive  upon  the 
scene.  In  this  short  space  of  time  they  plundered  and  burned  nine 
houses,  killed  twenty-seven,  of  whom  fifteen  were  children,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  thirteen  prisoners. 

The  first  house  attacked  was  that  of  Thomas  Duston,  which  shel¬ 
tered  his  twelve  children  and  his  wife,  the  latter  being  still  in  bed  recov¬ 
ering  from  the  birth  of  the  youngest  only  six  days  before.  Duston  had 
seen  the  enemy  approaching  and  ran  for  the  house.  He  started  the 
children  toward  the  nearest  garrison,  and  then  finding  the  Indians  upon 
him,  decided  that  at  least  he  could  rescue  one  of  his  children.  Mount¬ 
ing  his  horse  he  spurred  after  them,  but  unable  to  determine  which 
one  to  save,  he  dismounted  and  shielding  himself  behind  his  horse 
held  the  skulking  Indians  at  bay  until  the  young  ones  had  all  reached 
a  place  of  safety. 

In  the  meantime  another  party  of  the  raiders  had  captured  Mrs. 
Neff,  the  nurse,  who  was  trying  to  escape  with  the  Duston  baby,  and 
ordered  Mrs.  Duston  to  arise  and  come  with  them.  It  is  said  that 
she  only  had  time  to  secure  one  shoe  before  starting  on  her  terrible 
journey.  Such  of  the  captives  as  could  not  keep  up  with  the  swift 
march  were  tomahawked,  the  Duston  baby’s  brains  were  dashed  out, 
but  weakened  by  illness  and  grief  as  she  was,  Hannah  Duston  con¬ 
tinued  on  through  the  cold  winds,  the  mud  and  snow  of  March  and 
arrived  in  good  condition  at  the  Indian  camp  on  a  small  island  six 
miles  above  the  present  State  House  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

As  seems  to  have  been  the  Indian  custom,  the  women  prisoners 
were  treated  with  kindness,  though  their  Catholic  captors  would  not 
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allow  them  to  retire  to  their  Protestant  devotions,  and  threatened  to 
sell  them  to  the  French  in  Canada  when  they  arrived  there.  This 
prospect,  together  with  that  of  running  the  gauntlet,  stripped,  at  the 
next  Indian  town  was  insupportable  to  Hannah  Duston,  who  had 
already  endured  so  much.  Consequently,  she  and  Samuel  Leonaid- 
son,  an  English  youth  taken  prisoner  at  Worcester  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  planned  the  escape  which  was  carried  out  at  the  end  of  Apiil 
after  a  stay  of  five  weeks  at  the  island. 

Leonardson  had  lived  with  the  Indians  so  long  in  apparent  con¬ 
tentment  that  they  regarded  him  as  one  of  themselves  and  talked 
freely  with  him,  telling  him,  and  through  him  Mrs.  Duston,  where 
to  strike  an  enemy  in  order  to  kill  him  instantly  and  how  to  scalp  a 
man.  An  hour  before  dawn  Hannah  Duston,  Mary  Neff,  and  the  boy, 
armed  with  hatchets,  attacked  the  sleeping  Indians.  Mrs.  Duston 
killed  her  master,  and  Leonardson  killed  the  man  who  had  taught  him 
where  and  how  to  strike.  When  the  ten  Indians  lay  dead  (only  a 
squaw  and  little  boy  escaped)  the  three  whites  scuttled  all  the  canoes 
to  impede  pursuit,  save  one,  collected  what  provisions  there  were, 
the  gun  of  the  master,  and  the  tomahawk  which  had  killed  him,  and 
set  off  down  river  in  the  remaining  canoe.  They  had  not  gone  far 
before  Hannah  remembered  that  they  had  forgotten  to  scalp  their 
victims,  and  without  the  scalps  as  proof,  who  would  believe  their 
story.  With  a  determination  and  courage  that  speaks  volumes  for 
the  pioneer  woman,  she  returned  to  the  island,  scalped  the  ten  corpses, 
and  wrapping  her  trophies  in  a  piece  of  linen  she  had  brought  from 
home  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  resumed  her  voyage. 

After  recovering  from  their  fatigues,  the  famous  trio  journeyed  to 
Boston  accompanied  by  Thomas  Duston,  the  gun,  the  tomahawk,  and 
the  ten  scalps.  Duston  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  a  petition 
for  recompense  on  account  of  “the  just  slaughter  of  so  many  of  the 
Barbarians”  and  his  own  misfortunes,  “having  lost  his  estate  in  that 
calamity.”  Twenty-five  pounds  were  voted  to  Duston ;  twelve  pounds, 
ten  shillings  to  Mary  Neff,  and  twelve  pounds,  ten  shillings  to  Samuel 
Leonardson. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  raid  Duston,  who 
w'as  a  brickmaker,  was  building  a  new  brick  house.  While  his  wife 
was  still  in  captivity  and  nothing  known  of  her  fate  this  house  was 
appointed  a  garrison  and  Duston  himself  made  commander  of  it. 
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I  here  have  been  various  judgments  expressed  on  Hannah  Dus- 
ton’s  act  in  doing  ten  people,  two  men,  two  women,  and  six  children, 
to  death  in  their  sleep.  Cotton  Mather,  in  “Magnalia,”  defends  her 
as,  “Being  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  she  was  a  law  unto  herself,” 
but  Mirick,  in  his  history,  informs  us  that  there  was  some  question  in 
peoples’  minds  “concerning  the  justness  of  this  truly  heroic  deed.” 
However,  perhaps  the  last  word  was  said  by  a  descendant  of  hers  who 
visited  Haverhill  in  1880.  When  asked  whether  the  killing  and 
especially  the  scalping  were,  in  his  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the 
delicacy  and  sensibility  so  much  admired  in  women,  the  old  man’s  eye 
glared  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  he  replied,  “Not  a  bit  on  it.  I  glory 
in  her  spunk.” 

On  November  25,  1879,  a  statue  of  Hannah  Duston  was  erected 
upon  the  Common  in  front  of  the  Haverhill  City  Hall  and  presented 
to  the  city  by  the  Honorable  E.  J.  M.  Hale. 

On  February  22,  1698  (O.  S. ) ,  another  raiding  party  descended 
upon  Haverhill,  when  they  killed  Jonathan  Haynes,  because  “he  so 
old  he  no  go  with  us,”  and  Samuel  Ladd,  who  had  a  stern  face,  because 
“he  so  sour.”  This  hostile  band  was  returning  from  Andover,  where 
they  inflicted  the  most  considerable  attack  ever  made  on  that  town. 
Led  by  the  fierce  and  implacable  foe  of  the  whites,  Assacumbuit,  they 
descended  upon  the  house  of  Captain  Bradstreet,  killed  a  guest  and 
relative  of  the  family,  and  after  carrying  off  some  of  the  household, 
released  them  unharmed.  It  was  in  this  foray  that  Captain  Pascoe 
Chubb,  of  Andover,  and  his  wife  were  murdered,  an  accomplishment 
which  gave  the  Indians  the  greatest  joy.  Two  years  before  Captain 
Chubb  had  been  in  command  of  Fort  Pemaquid.  He  had  called  a 
conference  of  Penobscot  Indians  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  pris¬ 
oners,  and  had  so  arranged  it  that  during  the  meeting  they  should  be 
plied  with  liquor  until  drunk.  When  his  guests  were  helpless,  Chubb 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  fall  upon  them,  and  several,  including  two 
chiefs,  were  slain.  In  retaliation  a  force  of  French  and  Indians 
besieged  the  fort  and  threatened  Chubb  with  death  by  torture,  at 
which  the  captain,  forgetting  his  honor  as  commander,  gave  up  the 
fort  and  stipulated  only  for  his  personal  safety.  For  this  cowardly 
act  he  was  cashiered  and  confined  in  the  Boston  jail,  whence,  by  the 
influence  of  fi lends,  he  was  later  released  and  allowed  to  live  in  seclu¬ 
sion  in  Andover.  There  has  been  some  doubt  as  whether  the  Indians 
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came  to  Andover  in  search  of  Chubb,  but  all  the  facts  indicate  that 
their  visit  was  a  deliberate  act  of  revenge.1' 

The  outbreak  of  Queen  Anne’s  W  ar  on  May  4,  1702,  brought 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  savage  raids  on  Essex  County  s 
exposed  frontier.  In  the  spring  of  I7°L  either  just  before  or  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  Indians  attacked  the  garrison  house  of 
Jonathan  Emerson,  at  Haverhill,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
two  of  their  number.  On  February  8,  1704,  six  Indians  surprised  the 
northern  garrison  at  Joseph  Bradley’s,  and  by  their  attack  disclosed 
another  of  the  indomitable  heroines  of  Essex  County.  Mrs.  Bradley 
had,  in  fact,  been  captured  with  Hannah  Duston,  had  traveled  with 
her  at  least  as  far  as  Pennacook,  and  had  seen  the  squaw  with  seven 
hatchet  wounds  on  her  head  just  as  she  had  escaped  from  Hannah  s 
assault. 

On  this  occasion,  as  the  savages  rushed  in  through  the  open  gate, 
Jonathan  Johnson,  a  sentinel,  shot  and  wounded  the  foremost,  while 
\Irs.  Bradley,  who  had  a  kettle  of  boiling  soap  on  the  lire,  threw  a 
ladleful  of  it  over  the  wounded  assailant,  thus  putting  him  completely 
out  of  action.  Johnson  was  at  once  killed  and  Mrs.  Bradley  taken 
prisoner  the  second  time  along  writh  four  others.  She  began  her 
northward  march  in  the  bitter  cold  and  through  the  deep  snow.  For 
many  days  she  lived  on  bits  of  skin,  bark,  ground-nuts,  wild  onions, 
and  lily  roots.  In  her  misery,  deep  in  the  forests,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
child,  only  to  see  the  savages  thrust  hot  embers  into  its  mouth  when 
it  cried,  gash  its  forehead  with  knives  in  mockery  of  the  rite  of  bap¬ 
tism,  and  finally  impale  it.  At  last  she  arrived  in  Canada,  where  the 
Indians  sold  her  to  a  Canadian  for  eighty  livres.  She  was  treated 
kindly  by  the  family  she  thus  joined,  and  in  March,  1705,  her  hus¬ 
band  came  to  Canada  and  redeemed  her.  The  reunited  couple 
returned  to  Haverhill  in  safety,  only  to  be  attacked  once  more  in 
the  summer  of  1706.  As  they  wTatched  the  stealthy  approach  of  the 
red  men  in  the  bright  moonlight,  Mrs.  Bradley  declared  in  desperation 
that  she  would  rather  be  killed  than  taken  prisoner  again.  As  the 
assailants  rushed  the  door  and  partially  broke  it  down,  it  wras  Mrs. 
Bradley  who  shot  and  killed  the  foremost,  wTo  was  trying  to  crowd 
through  the  opening,  and  thus  frightened  away  the  others. 
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On  August  4,  1704,  Joseph  Page  and  Bartholomew  Heath  were 
killed  at  Haverhill  by  Indians.  On  June  24,  1707,  Joseph  and  Ebene- 
zer,  sons  of  the  above  Joseph  Page,  were  slain,  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  Nathan  Simonds  and  Jonathan  Marsh,  a  visitor  from 
Salem,  met  the  same  fate.  “Some  idea,”  as  Chase  says,  “of  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  alarms  of  those  years,  and  of  the  great  exertions  made  for 
the  security  of  the  frontier  towns,  may  be  had  from  the  large  number 
of  soldiers  ferried  across  the  Merrimac  at  a  single  place,  Griffin’s 
Ferry,  opposite  the  present  village.”  In  1707  Griffin  ferried  over,  at 
different  times,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  men  and  nearly  as  many 
ho  rses,  and  in  1708  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  and  thirty-one  horses. 

But  Haverhill’s  greatest  trial  was  still  to  come.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1708  Governor  Dudley,  at  Boston,  received  word  that  a 
French  and  Indian  force  of  eight  hundred  men  was  marching  for  our 
frontier  settlements.  At  once  he  posted  four  hundred  Massachusetts 
militia  in  New  Hampshire  and  sent  forty  men  commanded  by  three 
Salem  officers,  Major  Turner,  Captain  Price,  and  Captain  Gardner, 
to  Haverhill.  The  expedition  reported  to  him  had  been  decided  upon 
at  a  great  council  held  in  Montreal.  It  was  to  consist  of  Abnakis, 
Algonkins,  Hurons,  and  Iroquois,  together  with  numerous  French 
volunteers,  in  all  about  four  hundred  men,  who  were  to  meet  at  Lake 
Winnipesaukee.  Among  them  was  Assacumbuit,  who  had  returned 
from  France  the  year  before.  Several  tribes  at  the  last  minute  found 
excuses  for  not  coming  to  the  appointed  place,  and  so  with  a  force 
of  two  hundred  or  less  under  his  command,  Des  Chaillons,  the 
French  commander,  decided  to  make  Haverhill  his  objective.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  account  given  in  Father  Charlevoix’s  “History  of  New 
France,”  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict  were  as  follows: 

“Our  braves  were  not  dismayed  on  learning  that  the  enemy 
were  so  well  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  no  longer  trusting 

to  a  surprise  resolved  to  make  it  up  in  valor . Rouville 

made  a  short  address  to  the  French  to  exhort  all  who  had  any 
quarrels  with  each  other  to  be  reconciled  sincerely  and 
embrace,  as  they  all  did.  They  then  prayed  and  marched 
against  the  fort.  Here  they  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance, 
but  at  last  entered  sword  in  hand  and  set  it  on  fire.  All  the 
houses  were  also  well  defended  and  met  the  same  fate.  About 
a  hundred  of  the  English  were  killed  in  these  attacks;  many 
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others  too  slow  in  leaving  the  fort  and  houses,  were  burned 
in  them,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  was  large.  There  was 
no  booty,  as  no  thought  was  given  to  it  till  everything  was 
consumed  by  the  flames.  Moreover,  the  sound  of  drum  and 
trumpet  was  heard  in  all  the  neighboring  villages,  and  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in  securing  their  retreat. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  attack  through  the  eyes  of  victims.  Having 
passed  the  frontier  garrisons  undiscovered,  the  war  party  was  first 
seen  by  John  Keezar,  son  of  the  John  Keezar  who  was  killed  in  1697. 
Other  traditions  give  credit  for  first  seeing  the  Indians  to  other  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  Keezar  was  returning  from  Amesbury  and  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  see  the  hostiles’  approach.  Rushing  into  the 
village  he  alarmed  the  sleeping  inhabitants  by  firing  his  gun  near  the 
meetinghouse,  while  close  behind  him  poured  the  crowd  of  yelling, 
whistling,  hideouslv  painted  French  and  Indians.  The  enemy  quick  y 
broke  up  into  small  parties  to  do  their  work  more  quickly  and 

effectively. 

The  first  victim  was  Mrs.  Smith,  shot  whilst  flying  from  her 
house  to  the  garrison.  Mr.  Rolfe  was  pursued  through  his  house 
and  tomahawked  beside  his  well,  while  his  three  cowardly  soldier 
guards  begged  for  mercy.  Mrs.  Rolfe  was  killed  by  a  hatchet  stroke, 
and  her  infant  daughter’s  brains  were  dashed  out  on  the  doorstep. 
Hagar,  supposed  to  have  been  a  negro  slave,  saved  herself  and  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  Rolfe  by  hiding  them  under  tubs  in  the  cellar,  and 
Anna  Whittaker  escaped  by  retreating  to  an  apple  chest  under  t  e 

stairs.  ,  , 

Thomas  Hartshorne  and  two  sons  were  shot  just  after  leaving 

the  house,  a  third  son  was  tomahawked,  and  the  baby  was  thrown  out 
of  the  upstairs  window.  The  raiders  shot  Lieutenant  John  Johnson 
and  his  wife  as  they  stood  at  their  doorway,  and  pursued  Ruth  John¬ 
son  through  the  house  to  the  garden,  where  they  killed  her,  though 
she  had  a  year  old  babv  at  her  breast.  Captain  Simon  \\  ainwnght 
was  shot  at  the  first  assault.  Mrs.  Swan,  when  her  husband  coun¬ 
seled  surrender,  ran  her  spit,  three  feet  long,  through  the  body  of 
the  first  Indian  attempting  to  force  his  way  into  the  house.  As  the 
savages  were  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the  new  meetinghouse,  a  fortu¬ 
nate  diversion  occurred.  Mr.  Davis,  a  bold  and  quick-witted  man, 
going  behind  Mr.  Rolfe’s  barn,  which  was  near  the  house,  struck  it 
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violently  with  a  great  club,  and  with  outcries  and  words  of  command 
shouted,  “Come  on!  Come  on!  We  will  have  them.”  This  so 
alarmed  the  savages,  who  had  no  doubt  been  told  that  their  work 
must  be  quickly  done  on  account  of  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison  houses 
nearby,  that  they  fled,  and  about  this  time  Major  Turner  actually 
arrived  with  his  company  of  soldiers. 

Now  the  tide  of  battle  began  to  turn.  The  townsmen  were  becom¬ 
ing  organized,  and  Joseph  Bradley,  with  a  small  party,  secured  the 
medicine  box  and  packs  of  the  enemy,  thus  causing  the  raiders  great 
distress  from  lack  of  food  on  their  homeward  journey.  Captain 
Samuel  Ayer,  with  about  twenty  men,  attacked  the  hostiles  and  forced 
them  to  give  battle  just  as  they  were  entering  the  woods  on  their 
retreat,  and  being  reinforced  by  his  son,  who  brought  forty  or  fifty 
more  men,  engaged  in  a  smart  fight  lasting  about  an  hour,  in  which  he 
retook  some  of  the  prisoners  and  killed  nine  of  the  invaders. 

Mirick  claims  that  the  French,  who  were  in  a  very  critical  condi¬ 
tion  so  far  from  their  base,  and  who  were  fortunate  not  to  be  cut 
off  entirely,  left  thirty  of  their  number  dead.  Probably  sixteen  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  Haverhill  were  slain  and  about  the  same  number 
carried  off  as  prisoners.  Many  of  the  soldiers  from  Salem  fell  in  the 
attack. 

With  this  repulse  of  the  enemy  Essex  County’s  Indian  troubles 
began  to  subside.  Gradually  the  frontier  was  extended  and  new  towns 
built,  which  shielded  Haverhill,  as  that  settlement  had  long  sheltered 
the  interior  of  the  county.  There  was  an  alarm  at  Haverhill,  though 
no  attack  followed,  on  September  25,  1708.  In  17 11  the  parsonage 
was  fortified,  the  garrisons  were  kept  in  readiness,  and  a  company  of 
soldiers  was  organized  and  armed,  who  were  equipped  with  snow- 
shoes.  Snowshoes  were  also  supplied  the  North  Militia  Regiment  of 
Essex,  fifty-six  of  whose  men  came  from  Haverhill.  Until  1724  the 
enemy  seemed  to  be  omnipresent,  small  parties  being  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  plundering,  murdering,  and  spreading  terror  in  every 
direction.  But  Haverhill  was  not  again  seriously  troubled.18 

Although  our  attention  has  naturally  been  focused  on  the  frontier 
settlement  of  Haverhill,  other  Essex  County  towns,  all  of  which  did 
their  share  in  furnishing  officers  and  men  for  the  conflict,  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

account  Haverhill  s  Indian  troubles  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  Hon 
John  B.  D.  Cogswell  s  account  in  Hurd’s  “History  of  Essex  County.” 
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There  was  one  more  encounter  in  these  hostilities  which  must  be 
related  because  of  the  melancholy  and  romantic  fate  of  young  Jona¬ 
than  Frye,  from  Andover.  A  party  of  forty  English  led  by  John 
Lovewell,  of  Dunstable,  a  trained  Indian  fighter  as  hardy,  wary,  and 
cunning  as  the  savages  themselves,  was  ambushed  by  tv  ice  as  man) 
Indians  at  Pequauket,  now  Fryeburg,  Maine,  in  May,  1725.  The 
fight  lasted  all  day,  when  the  savages  withdrew.  Seventeen  of  the 
English  made  their  way  back  through  the  woods  to  the  fort  at  Ossipee 
Lake,  twelve  died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  were  afterwards 
found  and  buried  where  they  lay;  three  were  “lost  by  the  way  and 

never  found.”  . 

Jonathan  Frye,  a  youth  of  twenty  years,  was  the  chaplain  of  this 

unfortunate  little  band,  and  showed  himself  as  ready  to  fight  as  to 
pray.  The  English  were  at  prayers  when  they  first  discovered  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  But,  says  an  old  record,  “Mr.  Frye  and 
another  scalped  the  first  Indian  who  was  slain.”  The  story  of  the 
fight,  written  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Symmes,  of  Bradford,  from 
the  testimony  of  an  eye  witness,  is  worth  repeating: 

“About  the  middle  of  the  Afternoon,  the  Ingenious  Mr. 
Jonathan  Frie,  only  son  of  Capt.  James  Frie  of  Andover,  a 
Young  Gentleman  of  a  Liberal  Education,  and  who  was  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  company  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  them  for  his 
excellent  Performances  and  good  Behavior  and  who  fought 
with  Undaunted  Courage  till  that  time  of  Day  was  mortally 
wounded.  But  when  he  could  fight  no  longer,  he  prayed  audi¬ 
bly  severall  times  for  the  Preservation  and  Success  of  the 
Residue  of  the  Company.” 

As  the  English  retreated  from  the  fight,  some  crawled  off  into 
the  thick  wood  and  died  there,  while  a  few  who  could  walk  started 
toward  the  camp.  Among  the  latter  was  ChJplain  Frye.  When, 
after  a  few  miles  of  painful  effort,  he  saw  he  could  go  no  further,  he 
begged  his  friends,  Eleazar  Davis,  of  Concord,  and  Lieutenant  Far- 
well,  of  Dunstable,  to  save  themselves  and  leave  him  to  his  fate,  “not 
to  hinder  themselves  any  longer  for  his  sake;  for  that  he  found  him¬ 
self  Dying.”  Then  he  lay  down,  “telling  them  he  should  never  rise 
more.”  He  gave  a  message  to  be  delivered  to  his  father,  that  he 
“expected  in  a  few  hours  to  be  in  eternity  and  that  he  was  not  afraid 
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to  die.”  “Whereupon,”  says  the  record,  “they  left  him;  and  this 
Hopeful  Gentleman  Mr.  Frie  who  had  the  Journal  of  the  March  in 
his  pocket  has  not  been  heard  of  since.” 

It  is  said  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  Preceptor  of  Franklin  Academy, 
Andover,  in  1805,  that  Frye  enlisted  because  his  parents  disapproved 
of  his  love  for  Miss  Susannah  Rogers.  Although  only  fourteen, 
Susannah  wrote  a  poetic  lament  for  her  lover,  which  is  worthy  of 
quotation,  in  part,  if  not  for  the  excellence  of  its  childish  verse,  at 
least  for  its  expression  of  the  poor  girl’s  grief. 

“Wounded  and  bleeding  he  was  left 
And  of  all  sustenance  bereft 
Within  the  hunting  desert  great 
None  to  lament  his  dismal  fate 
A  sad  reward,  you’ll  say,  for  those 
For  whom  he  did  his  life  expose 
He  marched  out  with  courage  bold 
And  fought  the  Indians  uncontrolled 
And  many  of  the  rebels  slew. 

At  last,  a  fatal  bullet  came 

And  wounded  this  young  man  of  fame 

And  pierced  him  through  and  made  him  fall 

But  he  upon  the  Lord  did  call 

He  prayed  aloud;  the  standers-by 

Heard  him  for  grace  and  mercy  cry 

The  Lord  did  hear  and  raised  him  so 

That  he  enabled  was  to  go. 

For  many  days  he  homeward  went 
Till  he  for  food  was  almost  spent 
Then  to  the  standers-by  declared 
Death  dki  not  find  him  unprepared. 

And  there  they  left  him  in  the  wood 
Some  scores  of  miles  from  any  food 
Wandered  and  famished  all  alone 
None  to  relieve  or  hear  his  moan 
And  there  without  all  doubt  did  die  ” 

A  ballad,  written  in  1725,  called  the  “Most-beloved  song  in  all 
New  England,”  contains  this  stanza  alluding  to  Mr.  Frye: 
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“Our  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  among  them  there  did  die 
They  killed  Lieutenant  Robbins  and  wounded  good  young  b  rye 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain  he  many  indians  slew 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  flewr. 

This  incident  of  the  abandoning  of  a  dying  comrade  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  forms  the  groundwork  of  Hawthorne’s  tale  of  “Roger  Malvin’s 
Burial.”  The  author  stated  that  he  based  it  upon  an  incident  in  Love- 
w'ell’s  Fight,  and  the  only  case  of  a  comrade’s  being  deliberately  left 
is  that  of  the  young  chaplain  from  Andover.  Therefore,  it  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  with  name  and  age  changed,  Jonathan  Frye  is  Roger 
Malvin,  and  Eleazar  Davis,  who  survived  to  reach  home,  is  Reuben 
Bourne.19 

This  chapter  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  complete  account  of  the  rela¬ 
tions,  unfortunately  for  the  most  part  hostile,  between  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers  in  Essex  County.  Mention  might  be  made  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Isaac  Foster,  of  Andover,  who  was  taken  by  a  band  of 
Ottawas  while  scouting  near  Lake  George  in  1756)  and  who,  after 
traveling  as  far  as  Detroit  with  his  Indian  master,  finally  returned 
home  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  two  months.  And  the 
exploit  in  1759  of  Lieutenant  Jacob  Farrington,  also  of  Andover, 
should  be  related  because,  while  it  received  the  highest  praise  of  his 
contemporaries,  to  us  it  seems  cruel  and  bloodthirsty.  Caleb  Stark,  in 
his  “Reminiscences  of  the  French  War,”  describes  it: 

“The  night  before  the  surprise  of  St.  Francis  the  Indians 
were  engaged  in  a  wedding  frolick.  Lieutenant  Jacob  Far¬ 
rington  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Benjamin  Bradley  of  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  two  of  the  stoutest  men  of  their  time,  headed 
one  of  Rogers’  parties.  They  came  to  the  door  of  the  house 
where  the  wedding  had  taken  place  and  rushed  against  it  so 
violently  that  the  hinges  gave  way  and  Bradley  fell  headlong 
among  the  Indians  who  were  asleep  upon  the  floor.  They 
were  all  slain  before  they  could  make  any  resistance.” 

Enough  has  been  told  to  show  the  basis  of  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  the  white  and  red  races,  how  the  Pequot  War  and  King 
Philip’s  War  touched  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  though  they  were 

19.  For  the  account  of  Chaplain  Frye  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Bailey’s  “Historical 
Sketches  of  Andover."  pp.  186-93. 
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waged  at  a  distance,  and  how  these  disturbances  were  followed  by 
continual  raids  from  the  north  which  fell  with  dire  effect  upon  our 
frontier  towns.  Today  the  red  man  no  longer  exists  within  the 
borders  of  our  country;  a  whole  race  which  with  different  treatment 
might  have  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  American  life  has  been 
wiped  out.  Dr.  Moorehead  recalls  a  conversation  a  long  time  ago 
with  Dr.  Charles  Eastman,  himself  of  Sioux  blood,  and  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College.  If  the  writer  remembers  correctly,  Eastman 
took  the  position  that  the  Colonists  might  have  avoided  most  of  the 
wars,  or,  at  least,  those  of  far-reaching  extent,  such  as  occurred  in 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine.  During  the  discussion  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Colonists  could  have  assigned  certain  river 
valleys  as  Indian  territory,  retaining  the  rest  of  the  country.  There 
is  merit  in  this  suggestion,  for  if  one  reads  the  old  records  carefully, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  continual  complaints  of  Indians  concerning 
white  appropriation  of  practically  all  the  coastline  and  rivers,  regard¬ 
less  of  deeds  or  agreements.  Since  the  white  population  was  not 
extensive  until  about  1720,  the  settlers  could  have  assigned  the  Indians 
the  entire  Penobscot  Valley,  the  Upper  Merrimac,  and  the  Housa- 
tonic,  keeping  for  themselves  control  of  all  lands  from  the  Connecticut 
to  the  lower  Penobscot. 

As  time  passed,  and  Indian  population  declined,  they  might  have 
extended  their  jurisdiction  over  more  territory. 

We  do  not  lack,  here  in  New  England,  monuments  to  those  who 
achieved  prominence  through  wars  against  the  red  man.  But  we 
have  very  few  memorials  to  the  men  and  women,  who,  it  may  be 
truthfully  said,  were  fighting  not  for  conquest  but  to  maintain  their 
very  existence.  The  writer,  when  visiting  the  Thames  Valley  above 
New  London,  viewed  with  mingled  feelings  a  statue  of  Uncas.  He 
was  not  a  pleasant  person.  He  was  guilty  of  murder  and  became  a 
traitor  to  his  own  people.  Dartmouth  College  has  honored  Samson 
Occum.  Miss  Sears  has  placed  by  her  museum  a  splendid  figure  in 
bronze  of  “Pumugangwet — he  who  shoots  at  the  stars.”  This  Indian 
is  designed  by  Philip  S.  Sears,  the  sculptor.  Cyrus  Dallin,  Esq.,  the 
famous  sculptor  of  Indian  subjects,  has  made  a  statue  to  Massasoit 
at  Plymouth  and  erected  another  memorial,  entitled  “The  Hunter,” 
at  Arlington.  These  few  monuments  complete  the  list. 

Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  we  broke 
the  spirit  of  Metacom  s  people,  and  inherited  their  possessions.  The 
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bitterness  of  those  long  yesterdays  is  forgotten,  and  we  owe  some¬ 
thing  to  that  great  leader  who  fought  a  good  fight  and  from  \\hom 
we  took  all  he  had.  Slight  recompense  though  it  might  be,  a  fitting 
memorial  in  bronze  should  be  erected  to  him.  Had  he  been  white,  we 
would  have  eulogized  him  long  ago.  His  was  a  “lost  cause.  ^  et  he 
gave  his  life  for  it.  Xo  man  is  able  to  do  more. 

Bibliography — For  the  books  referred  to  in  this  chapter  and 
suggested  to  those  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  see  the 
end  of  Chapter  II. 
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B\  Ernest  S.  Dodge,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 


No  mortal  knows  or  will  ever  find  out  what  were  the  earliest 
animals  and  plants  of  Essex  County.  There  are  within  its  limits  a 
half  dozen  patches  of  rock,  older  apparently  than  Paleozoic,  which 
are  clearly  volcanic  in  origin,  or  else  are  equally  clearly  deposits  of 
land  wash  on  sea  floors.  So  there  was  land  and  sea  in  what  is  now 
Essex  County,  about  as  early  as  earth  and  water  are  proved  by  recog¬ 
nizable  signs  anywhere  in  the  world.  For  the  New  World  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  the  whole  the  older  one. 

Presumably,  sea  weeds  not  unlike  those  of  today  grew  on  these 
old  sea  floors,  animals  long  extinct  and  quite  unlike  those  of  the 
present  time  swam  in  the  waters  over  them,  and  other  animals  and 
plants  inhabited  the  land  around,  about  as  living  things  seem  to  have 
done  ever  since  the  first  beginnings  of  the  record. 

But  the  oldest  fossils  actually  found  within  the  county  are  in  two 
small  patches  of  greenish-gray  slate  and  white  limestone  at  Nahant. 
Here,  in  1851,  Louis  Agassiz  discovered  animal  remains,  by  which 
Foerste,  in  1889,  proved  those  rocks  to  be  Lower  Cambrian,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  Paleozoic,  and  thus  gave  a  fixed  point  from  which 
to  establish  the  age  of  others  nearby.  From  Nahant  and  the  same 
formation  outside  the  county  some  forty  species  are  known.  All  are 
invertebrates;  and  those  from  Nahant,  a  dozen  species  in  all,  are 
mostly  the  snail-like,  straight-shelled,  sea  butterflies,  which  in  ancient 
days  were  a  much  more  conspicuous  element  in  the  local  fauna  than 
they  are  now. 

"in  1915,  at  Glen  Mills  in  Rowley,  on  the  Newburyport  Turnpike, 
fossil  brachiopods  probably  of  early  Devonian  age  were  discoveied 
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in  the  rocks  of  the  Newbury  volcanic  complex.  This  established  the 
age  of  those  rocks,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  Carboniferous,  as 
somewhat  earlier. 

Other  fossils  have  been  reported  from  other  portions  of  the 
county;  but  nothing  is  certainly  identified  in  any  other  of  the  hard 
rocks.  Nevertheless,  throughout  the  rest  of  geologic  time  up  to  the 
Ice  Age,  there  are  manifest  signs  of  sea  and  land,  inhabited  presum¬ 
ably  by  something.  Rocks  of  the  same  age  as  most  of  those  of  Essex 
County  contain  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  nearer 
by,  the  coal  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  graphite  of  southern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Less  than  a  hundred  miles  west,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  is 
the  most  remarkable  assemblage  of  dinosaur  tracks  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Doubtless,  Essex  County  has  had  much  the  same  abundant 
and  strange  life  as  other  districts  nearby  where  the  remains  have  sur¬ 
vived.  But  all  southeastern  New  England,  except  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  is  an  ancient  mountain  district  now  worn  down  to  its  roots, 
and  as  is  well  nigh  universal  in  such  a  district,  fossils  are  rare,  and 
Essex  County  has  even  fewer  than  its  small  share.  But  the  Essex 
County  rocks  cover  most  of  geologic  time,  and  any  creature  that  has 
ever  inhabited  northeastern  North  America  may  also  have  lived  there. 

For  the  next  actual  fossils,  one  must  skip  from  some  of  the  earlier 
pages  of  the  great  stone  book  to  almost  the  end  of  its  last  chapter, 
which  deal  with  the  Ice  Age,  when  man  had  already  arrived  in 
Europe.  Here,  again,  the  county  fares  badly.  Other  parts  of  North 
America  have  remains  of  elephants  and  llamas  and  sabre-tooth  cats. 
Mastodon  skeletons  have  been  dug  out  of  the  glacial  drift  as  nearby 
and  all  around  as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  But  Essex  County  gets,  mostly  from  near  the  old  Pavilion 
Hotel  in  Gloucester,  only  a  half  dozen  bivalve  molluscs,  virtually  all 
belonging  to  surviving  genera,  one  a  horse  mussel,  and  one  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  common  soft-shell  clam.  Man  does  not 
appear  in  New  England  until  history  has  begun. 

In  colonial  days  the  entire  district  was  like  many  parts  that  still 
survive.  I  he  marshes  and  the  dunes,  with  their  smaller  animals  and 
their  vegetation,  remain  much  as  they  were.  The  herbs  that  served 
the  colonies  for  dyes  and  medicines  are  with  us  still.  But  the  may- 
flower,  once  abundant,  has  been  rooted  out  like  a  noxious  weed.  It 
still  lingers,  but  those  who  know  where  are  not  telling.  The  laurel, 
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that  once  covered  hillsides,  has  gone  for  Christmas  greens,  much  of 
it  stolen  for  sale.  Here  and  there,  however,  especially  near  water, 
patches  still  remain. 

The  woods  were  much  as  they  are  still,  except  that  there  were 
more  of  them;  and  though  the  largest  trees  were  no  larger  than  now, 
the  proportion  of  large  trees  was  much  greater.  They  were  mostly 
the  familiar  hard-woods,  with  some  hemlock  and  white  pine. 

As  for  the  animals,  the  wild  geese  still  fly  overhead,  there  are 
rattlesnakes  in  South  Peabody  and  the  Lynn  YV  oods,  and  a  few  per¬ 
sons  still  living  have  netted  passenger  pigeons.  This  passenger 
pigeon,  now  extinct,  was  both  a  migrant  and  a  common  summer  resi¬ 
dent.  Even  as  late  as  1872,  it  was  still  fairly  abundant.  Then  it  went 
suddenly.  The  last  records  for  the  county,  both  by  C.  YV.  Townsend, 
are  a  small  female  shot  in  some  pine  woods  at  Magnolia  in  1877,  and 
an  adult  male  the  next  year,  in  a  different  pine  grove  in  the  same  town. 

Townsend,  in  his  “Birds  of  Essex  County,”  quotes  Leonard’s 
explanation  of  the  name,  Pigeon  Cove,  for  the  village  in  Rockport 
and  the  tiny  bay  which  makes  its  harbor: 

“In  the  long  ago  time,  when  the  cove  had  no  name, 
immense  flocks  of  pigeons,  coming  over  the  sea  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  towards  the  Cape,  were  enveloped  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  storm,  and  becoming  exhausted  fell  into  the 
waves;  so  that  after  the  storm  had  ceased,  large  numbers  of 
dead  birds  were  brought  by  the  waves  into  the  Cove,  and 
thrown  upon  the  rocks  and  beach.  Hence  the  little  indenta¬ 
tion  became  Pigeon  Cove;  and  then  the  height  ascending  from 
it  Pigeon  Hill.” 

The  great  auk,  called  also  “penguin”  in  old  records,  the  only 
flightless  North  American  bird,  once  bred  in  enormous  numbers  on 
Funk  Island  off  Newfoundland  and  in  one  or  two  places  nearby,  and 
ranged  southward  as  a  migrant  as  far  as  Florida.  Its  bones  occui 
in  old  Indian  shell  heaps  along  the  coast.  It  was  also  found  on  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe.  Being  flightless,  and  breeding  in 
but  a  few  places  easily  reached  by  man,  it  was  rapidly  exterminated 
by  the  crews  of  fishing  vessels  and  the  early  inhabitants,  who  killed 
it  for  food  and  fish-bait  and  for  its  feathers  or  appropriated  its  eggs. 
Only  a  few  mounted  specimens,  eggs,  and  skeletons  remain  of  the 
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thousands  of  birds  that  once  inhabited  the  coasts  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic.  It  was  formerly  a  migrant  in  Essex  County,  but  has  been  extinct 
since  about  1840.  The  last  specimen  was  killed  by  Eldey,  off  the 
southwest  point  of  Iceland,  in  1844,  and  the  last  living  bird  was  seen 
in  1852. 

The  pied  or  Labrador  duck  has  been  extinct  about  fifty  years, 
its  disappearance  probably  caused  by  the  shooting  of  nesting  birds 
on  the  rocky  islands  off  the  Labrador  coast.  According  to  Elliot, 
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Courtesy  of  the  Lynn  Chamber  of  Commerce 

they  were  sold  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  New  York  markets 
between  i860  and  1870.  Two  males  were  killed  by  Nicholas  Pike 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ipswich  River  in  1844.  The  latest  record  for  its 
capture  anywhere  was  by  Gregg  at  Elmira,  New  York,  in  1878. 

Snow  geese,  which  are  rare  and  accidental  at  the  present  day, 
were  probably  common  in  colonial  times.  Cormorants,  both  the 
double-crested  and  the  European,  common  migrants  still,  were  very 
abundant  in  the  early  days  of  the  county  and  the  latter  possibly 
bred  here. 
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The  Eskimo  curlew,  the  “dough-bird  of  the  gunners,  is  probably 
now  extinct.  It  was  formerly  a  very  abundant  fall  migrant  along  the 
coast.  The  last  known  specimen  from  the  county  was  taken  at  New- 
buryport  by  A.  B.  Thomas,  in  1908. 

The  wild  turkey  was  common  in  the  county  a  century  ago,  but 
information  concerning  it  is  meager.  It  was  much  hunted  by  the 
early  inhabitants,  and  was  considered  better  eating  than  the  domesti¬ 
cated  English  turkey.  The  right  bank  of  the  Ipswich  River,  where 
it  meets  the  sea  below  Ipswich  town,  is  still  known  as  “Turkey  Shore. 

A  height  in  Ipswich  is  Turkey  Hill,  and  there  is  another  Turkey  Hill 
in  Newbury.  In  fact,  although  the  bird  has  long  been  extirpated,  it 
has  left  its  name  all  over  New  England.  The  last  specimen  actually 
known  to  have  been  captured  in  the  State  was  shot  on  Mount  Tom  in 
the  winter  of  1850-51. 

The  unfortunate  heath  hen  was  once  common  in  woods  and 
pastures  of  the  region,  and  under  the  name  of  pheasant,  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  item  in  colonial  food  supply.  So  it  went  the  way  of  other 
edible  wild  things,  lingering  longest  at  Marthas  \  ineyard,  where 
every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  last  remnant  alive.  But  the  flock 
gradually  dwindled  and  the  last  known  individual  was  trapped, 
banded,  and  set  free  in  1931.  The  bird  is,  however,  not  really 
extinct.  The  western  race  of  the  species,  the  greater  prairie  chicken, 
is  still  fairly  abundant,  but  is  not  found  east  of  Indiana. 

To  offset  in  some  measure  these  vanished  creatures,  we  have  now 
an  introduced  species,  the  ring-necked  pheasant.  Originally,  the 
birds  were  Chinese.  They  were  imported  into  Oregon,  and  brought 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Massachusetts  in  1894.  Local  gunners  did 
their  best  to  kill  them  off,  and  for  a  time  they  disappeared  about  as 
fast  as  they  were  liberated.  Lately,  however,  they  have  begun  to 
hold  their  own,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  landowners  who  post  their 
grounds  against  shooting.  They  have  done  especially  well  in  Essex 
County,  in  part  because  of  the  number  of  public  reservations  and  pri¬ 
vate  estates  where  they  are  protected,  but  also  because  the  district 
itself  suits  them  well.  So,  now,  they  rank  for  the  county  as  a  local 
wild  bird. 

Of  mammals  that  the  colonists  knew  and  we  do  not,  the  one  which 
our  forebears  could  best  have  spared  is  the  common  gray  or  timber 
wolf.  So  formidable  was  it  and  so  numerous,  that  Lynn,  as  early  as 
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1631,  offered  a  bounty,  which  by  1640,  in  Salem,  had  become  forty 
shillings.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  bounties  commonly  ran 
from  twenty  shillings  down  to  five,  according  as  the  animals  were 
more  less  numerous  and  troublesome;  but  as  late  as  1754  Gloucester 
was  paying  up  to  four  pounds  for  grown  wolves  and  two  pounds  for 
young  ones.  Since,  roughly,  a  shilling  in  olden  time  took  as  long  to 
earn  as  a  dollar  now  and  would  buy  as  much,  four  pounds  bounty 
points  at  serious  trouble  from  wolves. 

They  are  gone  now  from  New  England,  the  latest  records  being 
1840  for  Connecticut  and  about  1887  for  the  White  Mountains. 
Essex  County  had  an  occasional  specimen  into  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  the  old  “wolf-pits”  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Lynn  Woods.  These 
“wolf-pits”  are  supposed  to  have  been  dug  by  early  settlers.  They 
were  probably  covered  with  brush  and  had  sharp  stakes  set  in  the 
bottom  on  which  the  wolf  was  impaled. 

The  black  bears  went  without  bounties.  They  still  survive  from 
the  White  Mountains  northward  and  in  northern  Vermont,  with  rec¬ 
ords  into  the  1880’s  for  Massachusetts.  They  were  common  at  Salem 
and  Lynn  around  1700,  and  were  seen  and  occasionally  killed  during 
the  next  sixty  years.  Bear  Swamp  in  Ipswich  seems  to  have  harbored 
a  few  into  the  1830’s.  The  last  known  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
county  was  at  Essex  in  1868. 

Of  the  three  cats  native  to  the  district,  the  Canada  lynx  is  vir¬ 
tually  extirpated  from  all  New  England;  and  though  it  probably 
occurred  in  Essex  County,  no  actual  record  is  known,  and  1866  is  the 
last  record  for  the  State.  The  Adirondack  cougar  is  in  much  the 
same  situation,  but  with  two  records  for  Essex  County — a  kitten  taken 
in  Lynn  Woods  in  1768,  and  an  adult  seen  on  Cape  Ann. 

Bay  lynxes  or  bobcats  have  been  much  commoner;  so  that  Box- 
ford,  in  1770,  put  a  bounty  on  them.  The  Peabody  Museum  has  three 
mounted  specimens,  one  taken  in  Danvers  in  1821,  one  in  Lynnfield  in 
1832,  and  the  third  in  West  Peabody  in  1920.  Individuals  are 
reported  from  time  to  time  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  and  one 
mounted  specimen  was  for  some  years  exhibited  in  the  Grange  Hall 
at  West  Andover.  The  bay  lynx  is  sly  and  nocturnal,  it  keeps  to 
dense  cover,  and  since  it  lives  on  wild  game  and  does  not  molest  farm 
animals,  it  is  among  the  last  creatures  of  its  size  to  be  seen  of  men.  So 
there  are  probably  many  more  left  in  the  county  than  is  generally 
supposed. 
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As  for  the  beaver,  there  are  not  a  few  in  Maine  and  northern 
New  Hampshire,  there  is  a  Beaver  Pond  in  Beverly  and  a  Beaver 
Dam  Farm  in  Rockport,  there  are  plenty  of  traditional  accounts,  and 
fragments  of  beaver-gnawed  wood  were  found  under  four  feet  of 
swamp  muck  in  a  former  beaver  pond  in  Beverly,  in  1925.  But  no 
actual  specimen  from  Essex  County  has  been  preserved,  and  there 

seem  to  be  almost  no  definite  records. 

Three  mammals  we  have  now,  abundantly,  which  the  early  colo¬ 
nists  lacked  and  we  could  very  well  spare.  These  are  the  common 
house  mouse,  which  sometimes  lives  out  in  the  fields;  the  European 
black  rat,  which  is  the  old  house  rat  of  the  British  Isles;  and  the 
brown  or  Norway  or  wharf  rat,  which  is  newer  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  and  is  superseding  the  older  form. 

Curiously,  too,  there  is  another  introduced  European  species,  not 
a  mammal,  which  we  have  now  in  uncounted  millions,  which  would 
have  been  eminently  useful  to  the  early  settlers  in  lean  times.  This  is 
the  common  brown  periwinkle,  widely  eaten  in  Europe,  whic  in 
spots,  simply  hides  the  rocks  between  tides.  Somehow,  apparently 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  got  across  to  Labrador  or  New¬ 
foundland,  and  started  coming  down  the  coast,  helped  by  the  sout  - 
running  currents  along  the  shore.  By  1870  the  advance  guard  had 
reached  Portland.  In  1872  a  single  specimen  was  taken  in  South 
Salem,  this  and  another  find  at  Danvers  being  the  first  reported  for 
the  county,  though  the  snail  had  crossed  the  bay  to  Provincetown  by 
the  same  year.  By  1880  it  was  abundant  all  along  the  New  England 

coast.  It  has  now  reached  Delaware  Bay. 

When  from  the  natural  history  of  Essex  County  in  the  past  we 
turn  to  certain  aspects  of  its  present-day  animals  and  plants,  we  dis¬ 
cover  a  combination  of  circumstances  and  qualities  that  is  almost 

unique. 

Salem  is,  of  course,  older  than  Boston.  Whether,  on  this  account 
and  for  other  reasons,  it  has  been  less  Puritanic  and  more  concerned 
with  the  things  of  this  world  is  perhaps  not  altogether  clear.  But 
certainly,  from  early  times,  Salem  has  had  wealth  and  high  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  seven  seas  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  somewhat  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  secular  and  church  politics  of  the  capital.  The  far- 
flung  navies  of  the  Salem  district  brought  home  curios  of  every  sort 
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from  almost  every  port  on  earth.  The  result,  combined  with  wealth 
and  civic  pride,  has  been  a  succession  of  museums,  of  which  that  of 
the  East  India  Marine  Society  goes  back  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
Naturally,  the  staffs  of  these  museums  worked  also  at  the  local  natu¬ 
ral  history  and  helped  to  build  up  a  scientific  tradition  for  the  district. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Essex  County  natural  history  probably 
owes  most  to  individuals,  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  region  and 
predominantly  botanists.  Earliest  of  the  group  is  Reverend  Manasseh 
Cutler,  of  Hamilton,  “the  Father  of  xYmerican  Botany,”  who,  in  1785, 
brought  out  “An  Account  of  Some  Vegetable  Productions  Growing 
in  this  part  of  America,  Botanically  Arranged,”  describing  therein 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  flowering  plants.  William  Oakes,  of 
Danvers  and  Ipswich,  the  most  eminent  botanist  born  in  the  county, 
who  died  in  1848,  began  the  herbarium  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Salem  and  lent  his  name  to  the  genus  Oakesia.  Dr.  Charles  Picker¬ 
ing,  of  Wenham,  who  was  both  botanist  and  conchologist,  was  one  of 
the  nine  civilians  that  made  up  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Wilkes  Expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Antarctic  in  1838.  John  Robinson,  who  was  born  in 
1846,  at  Salem,  was  a  curator  at  the  Essex  Institute  at  seventeen, 
reported  a  fern  new  to  New  England  before  he  was  twenty,  and  at 
thirty  was  in  charge  of  the  herbarium  at  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science.  Incidentally,  he  invented  the  name  “Christmas  fern.”  His 
“Flora  of  Essex  County,”  of  1880,  lists  seventeen  hundred  species 
and  is  consulted  to  this  day. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  leaders.  Every  village  had  its  local  natu¬ 
ralists;  among  them  the  poet  Whittier.  Every  town  had  its  organ¬ 
ized  group,  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society  alma  mater  to 
them  all.  With  the  founding  of  this  society,  a  little  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  the  great  days  of  Essex  County  natural  history  began.  From 
1869  to  1875  the  “American  Naturalist”  was  published  at  Salem. 

All  this,  however,  might  have  happened  anywhere  along  the  coast. 
But  Essex  County  is  itself  a  remarkable  district.  It  has  great  salt 
marshes  and  a  vast  stretch  of  dunes.  It  has  rockv  headlands,  like 
many  another  New  England  county.  It  has  beaches,  also  like  many 
another.  But  few  stretches  of  coast  have  so  varied  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Essex  County  also  has  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  great  mud-flat  at  its  mouth;  nor  does  it  lack  small 
rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  meadows,  and  swamps.  It  has  rock  hills,  and 
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drift  hills  as  well;  and  it  has  plenty  of  wild  country.  In  short,  Essex 
County  has  an  uncommon  variety  of  habitats.  It  has,  in  consequence, 

an  uncommon  variety  of  wild  life. 

Given,  then,  an  interesting  collecting  ground,  the  museum  staffs, 
and  the  amateurs,  the  county,  especially  on  its  east  side,  attracted  the 
naturalists  of  the  Cambridge-Boston  district.  The  result  is  that  this 
eastern  side  of  the  county  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  studied  and 
best  known  areas  of  its  size  in  all  North  America.  This  is  not  true 
of  its  geology,  which  is  obscure  and  difficult.  It  is  true  of  its  animals 

and  plants,  and  especially  of  its  shore  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  west  side  of  the  county  touches  the  long 
ridge  which  comes  southward  from  the  White  Mountains  between  tie 
Merrimac  and  Salmon  Falls  rivers  and  peters  out  in  northern  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  This  ridge,  north  of  the  mountains,  connects  with  the 
great  wilderness  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thus  becomes  a  sort 
of  funnel  by  way  of  which  wild  creatures  from  the  north  seep  down 
much  nearer  Boston  than  one  would  expect.  But  this  district,  equally 
removed  from  greater  Boston  and  from  greater  Salem,  has  neither 
museums  nor  summer  vistors  nor  retired  navigators  has  not  so  much 
attracted  naturalists,  and  though  its  botany  is  well  worked  out,  its 
animal  life  is  less  completely  known.  Essex  County,  in  short,  as  o 
its  natural  history,  splits  into  two  quite  different  areas 

The  larger  geographical  district  to  which  Essex  County  belongs 
enjoys  a  rainfall  well  up  toward  the  top  of  the  optimum  amount  for 
plant  growth,  especially  well  distributed  throughout  the  year.  W  in¬ 
ter  precipitation  is  uncommonly  heavy,  so  that  the  region  starts  the 
growing  season  with  the  ponds  full  and  the  soil  wet.  Only  rarely  and 
for  short  periods  is  there  anything  that  approaches  a  real  drought. 

This  good  fortune  is,  however,  due  entirely  to  the  periodic 
cyclones  which  about  once  a  week  come  across  North  America,  near 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  else,  starting 
as  West  Indies  hurricanes,  come  up  the  coast,  sometimes  over  the 
land  and  sometimes  over  the  sea.  Since  the  wind  blows  toward  the 
storm  center,  these  cyclones  bring  the  damp  Atlantic  air  inland  to 
water  the  earth.  Occasionally,  in  summer,  the  cyclones  fail  and  the 
land  goes  dry.  If  ever  they  fail  permanently,  Essex  County  will  be 

desert. 

The  geographers  who  locate  the  district  in  the  temperate  zone 
indulge  themselves  in  a  merry  jest.  Its  climate  is  really  most  intern- 
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perate.  The  average  July  thermometer  reading  is  about  seventy — 
the  same  as  for  southern  California  and  northern  Spain.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  January  is  twenty — colder  than  Iceland  and  about  like  south¬ 
ern  Greenland.  Sometimes  the  mercury  beats  the  hundred  mark. 
Oftener  it  scores  twenty-five  and  thirty  below.  Vegetation  and  animal 
life  are  what  one  would  expect  in  a  district  with  this  climate  and 
almost  no  lime  in  its  soil. 

Such  a  district,  left  to  itself,  tends  to  be  heavily  wooded.  The 
county  is,  moreover,  in  a  transition  belt  between  the  Canadian  zone 
on  the  north,  with  its  characteristic  plants  and  animals,  and  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  Austral  zone  on  the  south  and  west,  with  its 
special  inhabitants. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  shag-bark  hickory  and  certain  of  the  oaks 
grow  anywhere  from  Texas  up  into  Maine;  and  the  coast  white  cedar, 
coming  all  the  way  from  Mississippi,  is  just  petering  out  at  Massachu¬ 
setts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  white  or  Canada  spruce  is  a  northern 
tree,  as  is  also  the  white,  paper,  or  canoe  birch.  Both  occur  north¬ 
ward  and  upward  on  the  mountains  about  to  the  limit  of  tree  growth. 
But  Essex  County  is  just  within  the  southern  edge  of  the  spruce 
country,  and  white  birch,  though  it  does  occur,  is  outnumbered  thou¬ 
sands  to  one  by  the  gray.  The  county,  then,  tends  to  get  more  than 
a  normal  quota  of  species — black  spruce  and  larch  from  the  north; 
white  elm,  hickory,  and  sugar  maple  from  the  southwest.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  just  about  the  middle  of  the  north  and  south  range  of  the  white 
pine  and  red  oak.  It  does  not  have  wild  the  balsam  fir,  though  the 
tree  will  grow  in  cultivation;  but  it  does  have  wild  some  examples  of 
another  northern  tree,  the  red  or  Norway  pine.  Curiously,  there  are 
still  in  the  swamps  of  Gloucester  a  few  of  the  small  magnolias  from 
which  the  settlement  at  Magnolia  took  its  name,  although  the  plant 
is  southern  and  except  for  this  does  not  occur  beyond  Long  Island. 

One  the  whole,  with  the  cutting  off  of  the  woods  and  the  draining 
of  the  swamps,  Essex  County,  as  least  inland,  seems  to  be  warming 
up  and  becoming  less  Canadian  and  more  Austral  than  in  early  days. 

Canadian  and  Austral  forms  together,  the  county  has  something 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  species  of  flowering  plants.  Only  fifteen 
of  these  are  indigenous  gymnosperms;  but  there  are  more  than  thirty 
wild  orchids,  and  more  than  two  hundred  grasses,  many  of  them,  of 
course,  introduced  by  the  early  colonists  and  under  cultivation.  From 
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Europe  came  also,  besides  fruit  trees  that  have  gone  wild,  the  uni¬ 
versal  dandelions,  buttercups,  plantain,  “pusley,  yellow  dock,  yarrow, 
barberry,  and  four  species  of  devil’s  paintbrush.  The  much  too  com¬ 
mon  ox-eye  daisy,  which  farmers  still  call  “whiteweed,  seems  to  have 
been  brought  to  Salem  in  1633  as  a  garden  plant.  The  yellow- 
blossomed  dyers'  weed  or  woad,  that  in  pastures  of  Salem  and  Swamp- 
scott  almost  covers  the  ground,  was  also  purposely  brought  to  Salem, 
the  “woad-wax  wherewith  they  dye  many  pretty  colours”  of  Josselyn  s 
“New  England’s  Rarities  Discovered.”  From  Salem  gardens  has 
escaped  the  old  maid’s  pink  or  “bouncing  Bet. 

Andover  and  Tewksbury  have  had  a  heather  which  seems  to  occur 
nowhere  else  in  North  America  except  “Down  East  and  beyond  to 
Newfoundland.  The  county  has  a  dozen  violets,  being  just  at  the 
southern  limit  for  V .  rotundif  olia,  as  it  is  also  for  the  upland  cranberry. 

Seeds  of  foreign  species  from  everywhere  on  earth  where  sheep 
abound  come  in  with  the  wool,  sprout,  and  maintain  themseK  es  for  a 
year  or  two,  sometimes  a  dozen  species  in  one  millyard.  Flax,  also, 
has  brought  in  some  exotics.  “Ballast  plants  have  been  enteiing 
Salem  Harbor  for  three  centuries.  The  cone-flower  came  in  by  rail 
from  the  West  about  1850.  The  Merrimac  has  brought  down  the 
red  or  river  birch  into  North  Andover,  iSIethuen,  and  Lawrence. 
Altogether,  there  are  some  two  hundred  introduced  European  species 
now  established  and  growing  wild,  with  another  fifty  from  other  parts 
of  North  America,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  from  Asia  and  South 
America,  among  the  last,  the  wild  morning  glory. 

Of  plants  other  than  flowering,  the  county  has  some  hundred  and 
fifty  mosses  and  probably  two  hundred  lichens.  But  it  has  only  about 
thirty  ferns,  and  the  limestone-loving  sorts  are  quite  wanting.  The 
climbing  fern,  common  in  Connecticut  and  further  south,  is  just  at  the 
northern  limit  of  its  range;  and  a  water  fern,  marsilia  or  pepperwort, 
also  from  the  south,  has  lately  appeared  in  the  ponds  of  Haverhill. 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  the  largei  salt¬ 
water  algae.  Of  minute  and  simple  plants,  of  fungi  and  the  like,  there 
rs  the  usual  equipment.  Even  the  red  snowr  of  the  arctic  voyagers 
once  appeared  at  Nahant.  One  with  another,  there  are  between  two 
and  three  thousand  species  of  the  sorts  of  plants  that  anybody  is  likely 
to  collect. 

For  animals,  also,  the  county  is  betwixt  and  between.  A  single 
moose  only  is  known  to  have  strayed  so  far  south,  to  be  killed  in  Sal- 
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isbury  in  1733.  But  Lynnfield  has  the  most  northerly  certain  record, 
again  and  this  time  luckily  a  single  individual,  for  the  copperhead 
snake. 

Among  mammals,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  just  which  whales  shall  rate 
as  denizens  of  any  spot.  Most,  however,  that  live  anywhere  in  the 
North  Atlantic  have  been  sighted  from  Essex  County  shores;  and  in 
the  early  days  of  whaling  the  boats  used  to  put  out  from  the  harbors 
when  the  whale  appeared. 

Of  the  really  big  whales,  the  humpback  has  been  seen  off  Marble¬ 
head,  and  a  sulphur-bottom,  the  largest  whale  there  is,  once  came 
ashore  on  King’s  Beach,  Lynn.  Finbacks,  in  length  up  to  forty  and 
fifty  feet,  are  not  uncommon;  and  blackfish,  that  run  up  to  fifteen  feet 
over  all,  appear  in  schools  of  a  dozen  or  two.  For  others  of  the 
smaller  whales  there  are  only  single  records.  The  harbor  porpoise  is 
common  in  small  schools  that  travel  in  a  series  of  queer  rolling  dives. 
Other  porpoises,  dolphins,  and  grampuses  appear  from  time  to  time. 
Altogether,  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  cetaceans  that  an  inhabitant  of 
Essex  County  may  hope  to  see  within  the  twelve-mile  limit. 

Common  harbor  seals  can  often  be  observed  in  some  numbers, 
either  swimming  about  or  sunning  themselves  at  low  tide  on  rock 
islands  and  sand  bars;  gentle  intelligent  creatures  that  are  shot  at 
sight  because  they  also  like  fish.  The  harp  seal,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  for  the  entire  State  only  the  Essex  County  record,  and  the  hooded 
seal  also  has  only  a  single  record  for  both  the  county  and  the  State. 
Both  are  migrants  from  the  Far  North. 

Of  the  larger  land  mammals,  the  Virginia  deer  was  common  in 
the  old  days.  Then,  for  much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  virtually 
disappeared.  Now,  in  small  numbers,  it  is  coming  back  again. 

There  are  a  few  raccoons,  apparently  no  oppossums,  and  some¬ 
what  rarely  an  otter  in  one  of  the  streams  near  the  sea  or  in  the  wild 
district  on  the  West.  Skunks  are  not  so  numerous  relative  to  other 
creatures  as  they  give  one  the  impression  of  being.  There  are  a  good 
many  muskrats,  which  seem  to  hold  their  own  in  spite  of  trapping. 
The  porcupine,  fairly  common  to  the  north,  is  sometimes  reported  for 
the  county.  There  are  abundant  woodchucks. 

Few  persons  realize  how  many  foxes  are  left  after  three  centuries 
of  persistent  hunting.  Even  before  the  days  of  wild  life  refuges, 
public  and  private,  red  foxes  held  their  own  against  man  by  sheer 
cleverness.  Now  life  is  easier  for  them. 
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Of  the  foxes’  special  prey,  the  southern  cotton-tail  rabbit  is  com¬ 
mon,  though  the  county  is  toward  the  northern  limit  of  its  range.  But 
the  larger  varying  hare,  with  long  hind  legs,  that  turns  white  in  win¬ 
ter,  is  at  the  southern  limit  of  its  range,  and  is  very  rare.  The  county 
has  five  species  of  wild  mice;  and  also  five  squirrels,  twro  of  them  fly¬ 
ing.  Chipmunks  and  grays  are,  of  course,  much  the  commonest.  The 
grays,  protected  by  law  and  often  half  tame,  are  increasing  their  num¬ 
bers.  There  is  a  mink  also,  and  two  weasels.  A  larger  mink,  always 
rare,  is  now  extinct. 

Of  the  insectivora,  interesting  to  us  as  man  s  nearest  relatives 
among  indigenous  beasts,  the  county  has,  in  spots,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  long-tailed  shrews.  Few  persons  ever  see  these;  for  they  are 
smaller  than  mice,  protectively  colored,  and  very  cautious.  Far  com¬ 
moner  is  a  larger  short-tailed  shrew,  some  five  inches  long,  that  is 
usually  mistaken  for  a  mole,  and  is,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  the  mole 
shrew.  It  has,  however,  mouse-like  forefeet,  not  the  diggers  of  the 
proper  mole.  Cats  and  foxes  catch  them.  Besides  these,  there  is 
the  star-nosed  mole,  which  is  a  true  mole. 

Two  bats  are  common,  both  brown,  one  about  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  the  other  about  four  and  a  half  with  a  wing  spread  of  a 
foot.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  less  common  red  bat,  that  comes  out 
early  in  the  evening,  and  has  an  especial  liking  for  electric  lights. 
Four  more  bats  are  uncommon  for  the  county  or  doubtful. 

The  same  uncommon  variety  in  habitations  and  food  supply,  the 
same  overlapping  of  Canadian  and  Austral  zones,  and  the  same  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  wild  life  already  noted  for  land  animals  in  Essex 
County  affects  also  the  denizens  of  the  air.  But  many  more  amateurs, 
and  probably  more  professionals,  are  interested  in  birds  than  are 
students  of  mammals,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  county  are  minutely 
known.  Sportsmen,  naturalists  and  bird-lovers,  both  local  and  from 
the  metropolitan  district  of  Boston,  have  made  the  region  their  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  with  gun  or  glass,  until  the  county  especially  on  its  eastern 
side,  has  been,  perhaps,  as  thoroughly  worked  over  by  students  of 
bird  life  as  any  area  in  the  United  States  of  like  size  and  human 
population.  In  addition,  between  the  museums  of  the  Boston  dis¬ 
trict  and  of  Salem,  publication  of  everything  observed  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  prompt  and  easy;  and  this  in  turn  has  reacted  on  the  local 
observers. 
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Besides  all  this,  the  occasional  stray  individuals  brought  by  the 
prevailing  west  wind  of  clear  weather  are  stopped  by  the  ocean,  and 
instead  of  drifting  still  further  east,  remain  to  be  observed.  Finally, 
Essex  County  lies  on  one  of  the  principal  migration  routes  of  North 
America.  Some  birds,  with  the  change  of  season,  come  up  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  in  the  spring  and  return  in  the  fall  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Some  reverse  the  journey,  coming  up  the  coast  and  returning 
inland.  A  third  group  follows  the  shore  both  ways.  In  any  case, 
they  all  cross  eastern  Massachusetts.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
some  three  hundred  and  forty  species  and  sub-species  are  recorded  for 
the  county.  Pour-fifths  of  these  are  either  permanent  inhabitants  or 
regular  visitors  to  be  looked  for  each  year  within  a  week  or  two  of 
their  scheduled  dates.  The  remaining  fifth  are  rare  and  accidental. 
Such  rare  and  accidental  finds,  as  well  as  commoner  birds  much  out  of 
season,  are  for  the  most  part  brought  in  by  West  Indies  hurricanes 
which,  as  they  travel  up  the  coast,  enlarge  into  ordinary  cyclonic 
storms,  our  “north-easters”  or  “coast  storms,”  which  often  retain 
something  of  their  hurricane  violence.  Such  rarities  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  black  skimmer  and  the  sooty  tern  are  southern  birds  blown 
far  north  in  a  hurricane.  How  far  a  bird  may  be  transported  by  a 
wind  is  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  flight  of  European  lapwings  car¬ 
ried  across  to  Labrador  in  1927.  After  a  northeast  storm  is  one 
time  in  Essex  County  to  look  for  uncommon  birds. 

Essex  County  having  no  real  mountains,  its  avian  inhabitants  and 
visitors  tend  to  divide  into  only  two  groups,  the  inland  birds  and  the 
shore  dwellers.  In  a  general  way,  the  swamp-feeders  tend  to  be  more 
typical  of  the  Canadian  zone  than  other  forms,  for  the  swamps  still 
remain  cold  and  uncivilized. 

Of  the  varied  and  numerous  land  birds  of  the  county,  the  common 
rock  dove  was  introduced  from  Europe  as  a  domesticated  fowl;  but 
it  long  ago  become  feral  and  an  abundant  and  permanent  resident. 
It  dwells  mostly  in  cities,  nesting  on  the  ledges  of  buildings,  but  some¬ 
times,  as  at  Nahant,  it  nests  on  rock  ledges  like  its  wild  forebear.  The 
eastern  mourning  dove,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  extinct  pas¬ 
senger  pigeon,  is  a  rare  summer  resident  and  an  irregular  winter  one. 

The  English  sparrow  was  imported  in  1850  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  help  to  keep  down  the  noxious  insects  on  city  trees.  What  it 
really  did  was  to  supplant  native  birds  and  add  another  nuisance  to 
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city  life.  Luckily,  the  passing  of  the  horse  cut  off  its  chief  food  sup¬ 
ply,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  the  pest  it  was.  Starlings,  introduced  in 
1890,  have  so  far  redeemed  themselves  by  devouring  grubs  and  wire- 
worms  in  the  soil  that  the  grass  crop  of  the  county  has  distinctly 
improved.  Both,  however,  are  much  too  abundant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  bob-white,  once  plentiful,  has  been 
nearly  extirpated  by  gunners  and  severe  weather;  and  the  purple 
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martin  which  once,  by  thousands,  inhabited  the  unnersal  mai tin- 
houses  of  county  dooryards,  is  now  unknown  as  a  nesting  bird, 
although  fairly  abundant  both  to  the  north  and  south.  The  yellow¬ 
breasted  chat  and  the  white-eyed  vireo,  formerly  rare  summer  resi¬ 
dents,  have  of  late  virtually  disappeared,  with  only  four  records  for 
each  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  chat,  which  used  to  be  seen  every 
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year  in  Salem,  Swampscott  and  Lynn,  went  with  the  clearing  out  of 
underbrush,  but  there  is  no  explanation  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
vireo.  The  black-throated  bunting,  which  formerly  nested  here  in 
small  numbers,  has  of  late  years  entirely  disappeared.  But  chimney 
swifts  have  increased,  possibly  with  the  increased  number  of  chimneys. 
S.  P.  Fowler,  of  Danvers,  wrote  in  i860  that  he  could  remember 
when  they  were  rarely  seen;  but  even  then  they  were  getting  common. 

Every  New  England  gardener  has  seen  the  ruby-throated  humming¬ 
bird  feeding  at  his  blossoms,  and  every  New  England  camper  has 
heard  the  weird  cry  of  the  common  loon,  though  neither  species  is  at 
all  common.  Even  city  dwellers  know  the  migrating  Canada  goose. 
There  are,  by  the  way,  records  for  the  county,  of  some  thirty-eight 
species  of  the  duck  family,  no  fewer  than  nine  being  fairly  common 
at  some  time  or  other  during  the  year;  but  only  the  whistling  swan, 
of  that  sub-family,  appears  in  the  county.  Robin  and  oriole,  blue¬ 
bird  and  crow,  blue  jay,  some  of  our  thrushes  besides  the  robin,  and 
at  least  some  of  the  forty-one  species  of  the  sparrow  family  recorded 
for  the  county  are  common  knowledge,  along  with  the  black-capped 
chickadee  and  our  northern  mocker,  the  cat-bird. 

But  the  Acadian  chickadee  is  a  very  rare  and  irregular  winter  visi¬ 
tor;  the  orchard  oriole  occasionally  appears;  the  Canada  jay  has 
been  recorded  four  times  for  the  county;  the  mockingbird  seldom 
comes  so  far  north;  while  the  varied  thrush  from  the  Far  West  has 
been  recorded  but  once. 

Among  birds  not  so  universally  known  are  the  black-billed  cuckoo; 
the  downy  woodpecker  and  the  flicker;  the  Eastern  kingbird  and 
phoebe;  the  least  flycatcher;  the  brown  creeper;  two  nuthatches; 
two  of  the  world’s  three  waxwings,  though  the  Bohemian  waxwing 
has  only  six  records  for  the  county;  the  brown  thrasher,  which  is 
another  of  the  mockingbird  family;  and  the  golden-crowned  and 
ruby-crowned  kinglets.  There  are  thirty-two  warblers,  all  useful  to 
man  because  they  live  on  small  insects  that  attack  the  foliage  of 
orchard  and  other  trees. 

Corresponding  water  and  marsh  birds  include  the  Eastern  belted 
kingfisher,  which  nests  in  burrows  in  banks  of  earth;  and  the  great 
blue  heron,  best  known  of  the  group,  although  the  black-crowned 
night  heron  is  much  commoner.  The  county  has  six  other  herons. 
The  sora,  one  of  the  rails,  is  often  heard  from  the  marshes.  There 
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are  twenty-nine  sandpipers;  and  twenty-one  gulls  and  terns,  among 
them  the  only  specimen  for  continental  North  America  of  the  black¬ 
headed  gull,  an  accidental  from  Europe,  taken  at  Newburyport  in 
1930.  The  white  pelican  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  from  Gloucester 
in  1886,  is  the  only  record  for  the  county. 

There  are  twelve  owls  known;  but  the  western  burrowing  owl  is 
represented  by  only  the  single  individual  now  at  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History.  There  are  five  records  for  the  county  of  the 
turkey  vulture,  including  a  specimen  shot  in  1898  and  in  the  Peabody 
Museum.  There  are  nine  records  of  the  black  vulture  and  a  specimen 
is  in  the  Peabody  Museum  from  Rockport.  There  are  four  falcons; 
and  eleven  hawks,  most  of  them  distressingly  rare.  Of  two  eagles, 
the  bald  eagle  is  rare,  and  there  are  only  five  records  of  the  golden 
eagle  for  the  county,  with  a  specimen  from  Marblehead,  in  1 9 1 5 » 
the  Peabody  Museum. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Ipswich  Sparrow,  an  uncommon  fall  migrant 
and  rare  winter  visitor  along  the  coast.  The  first  specimen  ever 
found  anywhere  was  shot  by  Charles  J.  Maynard,  in  1868,  at  Ips¬ 
wich.  It  inhabits  the  dunes  and  beaches,  with  only  an  occasional 
report  from  inland,  and  its  only  known  breeding  place  is  Sable  Island, 
Nova  Scotia.  But  Sable  Island  is  a  mass  of  glacial  drift,  the  emerged 
portion  of  a  fishing  bank,  that  is  disappearing  under  the  attack  of 
the  waves,  and  the  bird  seems  doomed  to  extinction. 

Among  reptiles  in  Essex  County  are  a  dozen  serpents.  Besides 
the  banded  or  timber  rattlesnake,  we  have  the  familiar  and  harmless 
green,  black,  and  brown  snakes,  the  garter  snake  and  the  similar  but 
more  elongated  ribbon  snake,  the  ring-necked  and  the  spotted-neck 
snakes,  the  hog-nosed  or  flatheaded  adder,  the  house  adder  or  milk 
snake,  a  water  snake,  and  least  of  all  the  tiny  brown  DeKay’s  snake, 
hardly  longer  than  a  lead  pencil  nor  so  large  around. 

Specimens  of  the  large  leathery  turtle,  a  Southern  species,  were 
taken  at  Nahant  Beach  in  1852,  at  Annisquam  in  1880,  and  at  Rock- 
port  in  1885.  This  last  is  at  the  Peabody  Museum.  The  same  col¬ 
lection  contains  also  a  loggerhead  turtle  taken  at  Rockport  in  1910. 
Both  have  been  seen,  though  rarely,  offshore.  The  common  mud  tur¬ 
tle  does  not  occur  in  New  England  north  of  southern  Connecticut. 
Abundant  local  pond  forms  are  the  snapper,  which  grows  up  to  fifty 
pounds  in  weight,  the  red-marked  painted  turtle,  and  the  spotted 
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turtle  polka-dotted  in  yellow.  The  wood  tortoise  is  common,  often 
encountered  wandering  far  from  the  water;  but  Blanding  s  tortoise, 
and  the  box  tortoise,  which  has  a  hinge  in  its  under  shell  so  that  it 
can  shut  the  opening  through  which  its  head  and  forelegs  are  with¬ 
drawn,  are  both  rare  indeed.  The  musk  turtle  is  more  common. 

There  is  also  a  lizard,  the  blue-tailed  skink,  which  if  it  occurs  in 
the  county,  seems  not  to  have  attained  to  an  official  record. 

Of  amphibia,  there  is  always  and  everywhere  the  American  toad. 
The  spade-footed  toad,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely  rare  and  sub¬ 
terranean.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  hard  to  find,  but  there  is  a 
record  for  Danvers.  Fowler’s  toad  was  first  discovered  near  Dan¬ 
vers  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Danvers  toad.  That  two  species,  the 
Danvers  toad  and  the  Ipswich  sparrow,  bear  Essex  County  local 
names,  goes  to  show  how  minutely,  especially  on  its  east  side,  the  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  combed  by  naturalists. 

For  frogs,  the  county  has,  of  course,  the  green,  bull,  leopard,  and 
pickerel,  and  the  wood  frog,  which  is  terrestrial.  1  here  is  also  the 
common  tree  frog,  and  the  piping  tree  frog.  Altogether,  there  are 
some  ten  frogs  and  toads  for  the  county. 

Of  tailed  amphibians,  always  interesting  as  nearest  of  all  local 
cold-blooded  forms  to  man’s  ancestral  tree,  and  really  looking  the 
part  surprisingly,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  species.  Few  per¬ 
sons,  however,  see  anything  but  the  common  water  newt,  red  eft, 
green  ebbet,  or  many-spotted  salamander,  as  it  is  variously  called;  or 
possibly  the  large  spotted  salamander,  amblystoma,  a  relative  of  the 
strange  Mexican  axolotl,  with  another  near  relative  in  Siam.  For 
all  the  tailed  amphibians  are  nocturnal  creatures,  usually  aquatic,  and 
most  of  them  small.  Listed  for  the  county  are  the  brown  triton;  and 
for  salamanders,  the  tiger,  ashy,  purple,  two-striped,  blue-spotted, 
red-backed,  and  symmetrical.  The  four-toed  salamander  is  so  small 
and  has  such  minute  legs  that  when  seen  at  all  it  probably  gets  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  worm.  It  has  been  found  in  Beverly,  Gloucester,  and 
Andover.  Jefferson’s  salamander,  very  scarce,  has  been  seen  in  Tops- 
field  and  Georgetown. 

Twelve  species  of  tailed  amphibians  from  Essex  County,  out  of 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  for  the  entire  world! 

Fishes  of  Essex  County  offer  nothing  unusual.  Alewives  and 
smelts,  which  at  spawning  time  made  the  local  rivers  alive,  still  return 
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each  spring.  There  is  even  an  occasional  salmon;  and  once  within 
this  decade  there  was  taken  at  Lawrence  a  sturgeon  as  large  as  a 
man.  Five  sharks  are  known;  but  two  of  them  are  only  dogfish,  and 
the  thresher  and  mackerel  sharks  are  only  a  dozen  feet  long  at  the 
most,  and  uncommon.  Out  of  some  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
fishes,  only  the  cod  has  made  history. 

Of  insects,  the  county  has  quite  all  it  needs,  some  4,500  species. 
Apparently,  there  are  about  one  hundred  crustaceans,  about  thirty 
echinoderms,  and  not  far  from  one  hundred  seventy  molluscs,  the 
great  majority  fresh  water  and  land  snails. 

Seashore  life  alters  suddenly  at  Cape  Cod,  comparatively  few 
even  of  the  shoal-water  fishes  of  the  Atlantic  border  getting  into  the 
Gulf  of  Maine.  But  the  larger  rivers  tend  to  make  warm  spots  in 
the  sea,  where  a  few  Southern  forms  find  refuge,  so  that  quahogs  were 
once  fairly  abundant  in  Danvers  River  and  a  few  are  still  left  here 
and  there.  Toadfish  and  red  perch,  both  salt  water  forms  and  South¬ 
ern,  have  been  taken  wdthin  the  county.  One  wonders  how  soon 
dwellers  of  Essex  County  will  be  driven  to  feeding  on  the  really  deli¬ 
cious  edible  mussel,  as  Europeans  have  done  since  paleolithic  times. 
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IVitchcraft  Hysteria 

By  Miner  W.  Merrick. 


The  feelings  and  attitude  of  the  people  of  Salem  village  toward 
witchcraft  was  based  on  the  popular  religious,  moral,  political,  and 
intellectual  background  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  All  through 
the  ages  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  of  the  belief  in  superhuman 
agencies  at  work  to  help  or  hinder  mankind.  Good  had  been  on  one 
side  and  evil  on  the  other.  Man  has  come  to  believe  that  these  forces 
have  manifested  themselves  in  spirits  wdth  human  shapes,  and  as  man 
is  apt  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  the  evil  spirits,  the  negative 
or  destructive  side,  have  attracted  his  attention  more  than  the  good 
spirits,  the  positive  or  constructive  side.  If  he  has  had  a  particularly 
hard  time  trying  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  of  course  these  evil 
spirits  have  been  to  blame.  This  contest  between  the  good  and  the 
evil  was  formulated  very  well  by  Zoroaster  of  Persia  long  before  the 
Christian  era  began.  He  admonished  man  to  keep  on  the  side  of  the 
good  as  it  was  obvious  that  the  forces  of  the  evil  one  were  ever  present 
and  ever  ready  to  seize  him  and  use  him.  By  1484  the  belief  in  the 
devil  had  become  more  prominent,  and  the  wThole  doctrine  of  witch¬ 
craft  was  expounded  in  a  book  called  “Malleus  Malificarum,”  which 
was  prepared  at  the  request  of  and  received  the  official  sanction  of 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  Therefore,  there  was  nothing  unnatural  about 
the  belief  in  witchcraft  of  our  forefathers  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  had  received  the  approval  of  the  ages. 

In  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  belief  in  witches  was 
especially  prevalent.  In  1  604,  during  the  reign  of  James  I,  a  law  had 
been  enacted  against  witches,  and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  their 
prosecution.  In  the  period  1645  to  i647>  one  Matthew  Hopkins, 
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with  the  self-assumed  title  of  “Witch-finder  General,”  did  his  best  to 
rout  out  the  witches,  and  he  had  the  full  backing  of  the  government. 
His  methods  of  detecting  a  witch  were  extremely  cruel  if  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  the  limit.  First  he  would  prick  the  suspected  person  to 
find  the  witch  mark,  and  then  he  would  require  the  victim  to  sit  on  a 
high  stool  wfith  her  legs  crossed.  If  a  confession  were  not  forthcom¬ 
ing,  he  wrould  drag  the  “witch”  barefoot  over  the  rough  ground.  His 
favorite  method  was  to  tie  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  close  to  the 
big  toe  of  the  left  foot  and  draw  the  suspect  through  a  river  or  pond. 
If  she — or  it  might  have  been  he — floated,  she  was  guilty,  for  even 
the  water  would  not  claim  her.  This  fellow  procured  the  deaths  in  a 
little  over  a  year  of  three  times  as  many  people  as  were  executed  in 
Salem  during  the  whole  delusion  of  1692.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  “witchfinder”  was  treated  to  some  of  his  own  medicine.  He 
wras  subjected  to  the  water  test,  and  he  did  not  sink.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  on  his  own  principles.  The  Hopkins’  persecutions  show  how 
far  the  government  wTas  walling  to  go  to  stamp  out  witchcraft,  but  it 
also  shows  that  there  were  some  in  England  who  realized  there  was 
folly  in  going  so  far. 

Outbreaks  of  persecution  are  likely  to  occur  whenever  there  are 
troublesome  times.  The  period  of  Matthew  Hopkins  coincides  with 
the  Civil  War  in  England,  as  the  year  in  which  these  persecutions 
began  was  the  year  of  Laud’s  execution  and  of  the  battle  of  Naseby. 
The  mention  of  Laud  brings  to  mind  the  religious  difficulties  of  the 
time.  The  Long  Parliament  thought  that  Laud  was  aiming  to  restore 
the  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England,  and  it  was 
determined  that  this  should  not  take  place. 

However  deluded  and  misled  the  men  of  Essex  County  may  have 
been  in  their  witchcraft  proceedings,  the  fact  remains  that  they  were 
led  by  great  ideas.  They  believed  in  God  and  they  also  believed  in 
Satan.  They  worshipped  God  and  they  defied  the  Devil.  Witches 
were  manifestations  of  the  Devil,  and  as  such  they  must  be  routed  out. 
Our  forefathers  believed  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  at  stake.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  fight  reached  such 
proportions  ?  The  Devil  had  once  waged  war  with  God  and  had  been 
cast  out  of  heaven.  Now,  as  was  natural,  he  was  desperately  trying 
to  regain  what  had  been  his.  It  was  thought  that  Salem  Village  had 
been  chosen  as  the  final  battle  ground. 
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The  Mosaic  Law  commanded:  “Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live.”  A  minister  of  the  time  could  not  fail  to  adhere  to  this  law  and 
remain  in  the  good  graces  of  the  people.  The  doctrines  of  demon¬ 
ology  were  essential  to  the  gospel,  and  if  a  minister  did  not  believe  in 
them  he  was  guilty  of  being  unfaithful  to  God.  Satan  was  viewed  as 
the  head  of  the  forces  that  were  opposing  an  improvement  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  civilization.  Little  did  those  clergymen  realize  that  later 
generations  might  look  back  on  the  Salem  witchcraft  episode  as  a 
blight  on  civilization.  More  will  be  said  later  of  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  some  of  the  ministers  in  this  war  against  Satan. 

Many  strange  things  were  happening  in  Essex  County  which  were 
beyond  the  power  of  the  people  to  comprehend.  It  was  easy  to  say 
that  these  things  were  due  to  the  evil  forces  that  were  at  work.  Ani¬ 
mals  and  even  people  died  in  a  mysterious  way,  crops  were  destroyed, 
and  children  were  crippled.  What  better  way  could  the  Devil  take  to 
show  his  presence  and  power?  It  was  obvious  that  the  Evil  One  had 
to  have  human  help,  and  so  helpless  and  oftentimes  infirm  old  women 
were  picked  on  as  his  agents.  Were  they  not  known  to  be  queer  and 
“out  of  step”  with  the  other  “normal”  individuals?  Guileless  little 
children  would  be  first  to  come  under  their  spell  and  to  obey  their 
commands.  A  witch  was  regarded  as  a  person  who  had  made  a  com¬ 
pact  with  the  Devil  “by  which  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  become 
his  faithful  subject  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  aid  him  in  his  rebellion 
against  God  and  his  warfare  against  the  gospel  and  the  Church  of 
Christ;  and  in  consideration  of  such  allegiance  and  service,  Satan, 
on  his  part,  agreed  to  exercise  his  supernatural  powers  in  her  favor 
and  communicate  to  her  those  powers,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as 
she  proved  herself  an  efficient  and  devoted  supporter  of  his  cause. 
Thus  a  witch  was  considered  as  a  person  who  had  transferred  alle¬ 
giance  and  worship  from  God  to  the  Devil.”  A  witch  could  do  any¬ 
thing  she  wanted  to  a  person  or  to  his  property.  She  could  rend  his 
clothing  or  kill  his  children  after  making  them  suffer  from  an  unknown 
disease.  She  could  make  any  person  pine  away  or  subject  him  to 
the  most  violent  convulsions.  A  witch  possessed  the  power  of  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  an  apparition  in  any  place  she  chose,  no  matter  how 
far  it  was  from  her  actual  location  at  the  moment. 

The  first  suspicion  of  witchcraft  in  New  England  arose  in  Spring- 
field  on  the  Connecticut  River  in  1645.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  was  the  year  that  Matthew  Hopkins  began  his  vigorous  routing 
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out  of  witches.  Several  persons,  including  two  of  the  Springfield  min¬ 
ister’s  children,  were  said  to  be  possessed  of  the  Devil,  but  there  was 
not  evidence  enough  for  a  legal  process,  though  repeated  but  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  were  made  to 
get  certain  suspected  persons 
to  admit  their  guilt.  The  first 
person  to  be  actually  executed 
as  a  witch  was  Alse  Young, 
who  was  hanged  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1647.  Margaret  Jones, 
of  Charlestown,  was  executed 
in  1648.  In  1651  Mary  Par¬ 
sons,  of  Springfield,  was  ac¬ 
quitted  of  witchcraft,  but  was 
found  guilty  of  killing  her 
child  and  was  hanged.  Ann 
Hibbins,  of  Boston,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  witchcraft  in  1656. 

The  main  evidence  against 
her  in  her  trial  was  her  own 
evidence  that  two  of  her 
prosecutors,  talking  together 
in  the  street,  were  talking 
about  her.  This  was  natural 
enough,  but  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  time,  blinded 
by  the  current  superstitions,  Ann  Hibbins  was  possessed,  wTith  the 
aid  of  the  Devil,  of  superhuman  insight.  The  body  of  this  woman 
was  searched  for  witch  marks,  and  her  belongings  were  searched 
for  puppets.  These  puppets  were  pieces  of  cloth  made  into  a  doll 
by  the  witches.  They  were  thought  to  be  made  in  the  likeness 
of  the  person  whom  the  witch  wished  to  harm.  By  harming  the 
puppet  the  witch  could  inflict  injury  upon  the  person. 

In  order  to  show  something  of  the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft,  I 
shall  quote  the  account  of  Increase  Mather,  in  his  “Remarkable  Provi¬ 
dences,”  of  the  case  of  Ann  Cole,  of  Hartford: 


EXECUTION  OF  MRS.  HIBBINS 
(Witchcraft).  From  an  engraving 

Courtesy  of  The  Essex  Institute 


“She  was,  and  is  accounted,  a  person  of  real  piety  and 
integrity;  nevertheless  in  the  year  1662,  then  living  in  her 
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father’s  house  (who  had  likewise  been  esteemed  a  godly  man), 
snc  was  taken  with  very  strange  fits,  wherein  her  tongue  was 
improved  by  a  daemon  to  express  things  which  she  herself 
Knew  nothing  of;  sometimes  the  discourse  would  hold  her  for 
a  considerable  time;  the  general  purpose  of  which  was  that  such 
ana  such  persons  (who  were  named  in  the  discourse  which 
passed  from  her)  were  consulting  how  they  might  carry  on 
miscmevous  designs  against  her  and  several  others,  mention¬ 
ing  sundry  wayes  they  should  take  for  that  end,  particularly 
that  they  would  afflict  her  body,  spoil  her  name,  etc.  The 
general  answer  made  amongst  the  daemons  was,  She  runs  to 
the  rock.’  This  having  continued  some  hours,  the  daemons 
said,  ‘Let  us  confound  her  language,  that  she  may  tell  no  more 
tales.’  She  uttered  matters  unintelligible.  And  then  the  dis¬ 
course  passed  into  a  Dutch  tone  (a  Dutch  family  then  lived  in 
the  town),  and  therein  an  account  was  given  of  some  afflictions 
that  had  befallen  divers;  amongst  others,  what  had  befallen 
a  woman  who  lived  next  neighbor  to  the  Dutch  family,  whose 
arms  had  been  strangely  pinched  in  the  night,  declaring  by 
whom  and  for  what  cause  that  course  had  been  taken  with  her. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Stone  (then  teacher  of  the  church  in  Hart¬ 
ford)  being  by,  when  the  discourse  happened,  declared  that  he 
thought  it  impossible  for  one  not  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  Dutch  (which  Ann  Cole  had  not  in  the  least  been)  should 
so  exactly  imitate  the  Dutch  tone  in  the  pronunciation  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Several  worthy  persons  (viz.  Mr.  John  Whiting,  Mr. 
Samuel  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Haines)  wrote  the  intel¬ 
ligible  sayings  expressed  by  Ann  Cole,  whilst  she  was  amazingly 
handled.  The  event  was  that  one  of  the  persons  (whose 
name  was  Greensmith,  being  a  lewd  and  ignorant  woman,  and 
then  in  prison  on  suspicion  for  witchcraft)  mentioned  in  the 
discourse  active  in  the  mischief  done  and  designed,  was  by  the 
magistrate  sent  for;  Mr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Haines  read  what 
they  had  written,  and  the  woman  being  astonished  thereat, 
confessed  those  things  to  be  true,  and  that  she  and  other  per¬ 
sons  named  in  this  preternatural  discourse,  had  had  familiarity 
with  the  devil.  Being  asked  whether  she  had  made  an  express 
covenant  with  him,  she  answered,  she  had  not,  only  as  she 
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promised  to  go  with  him  when  he  called,  which  accordingly 
she  had  sundry  times  done,  and  that  the  devil  told  her  that  at 
Christmas  they  would  have  a  merry  meeting,  and  then  the 
covenant  between  them  should  be  subscribed.  The  next  day 
she  was  more  particularly  enquired  of  concerning  her  guilt 
respecting  the  crime  she  was  accused  with.  She  then  acknowl¬ 
edged,  that  though  when  Mr.  Haines  began  to  read  what  he 
had  taken  down  in  writing,  her  rage  was  such  that  she  could 
have  torn  him  in  pieces,  and  was  as  resolved  as  might  be  to 
deny  her  guilt  (as  she  had  done  before),  yet  after  he  read 
awhile,  she  was  (to  use  her  own  expression)  as  if  her  flesh 
had  been  pulled  from  her  bones,  and  so  could  not  deny  any 
longer:  she  likewise  declared,  that  the  devil  first  appeared 
to  her  in  the  form  of  a  deer  or  fawn,  skipping  about  her, 
wherewith  she  was  not  much  affrighted,  and  that  by  degrees 
he  became  very  familiar,  and  at  last  would  talk  with  her; 
moreover  she  said  that  the  devil  had  frequently  the  carnal 
knowledge  of  her  body;  and  that  the  witches  had  meetings  at 
a  place  not  far  from  her  house;  and  that  some  appeared  in  one 
shape,  and  others  in  another;  and  one  came  flying  amongst 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  crow.  Upon  this  confession,  with  other 
concurrent  evidence,  the  woman  was  executed;  so  likewise  was 
her  husband  though  he  did  not  acknowledge  himself  guilty. 
Other  persons  accused  in  the  discourse  made  their  escape. 
Thus  doth  the  devil  use  to  serve  his  clients.  After  the  sus¬ 
pected  witches  were  either  executed  or  fled,  Ann  Cole  was 
restored  to  health,  and  had  continued  well  for  many  years 
approving  herself  a  serious  Christian. 

“There  were  some  that  had  a  mind  to  try  whether  the 
stories  of  witches  not  being  able  to  sink  under  water  were 
true;  and  accordingly  a  man  and  woman,  mentioned  in  Ann 
Cole’s  Dutch-toned  discourse,  had  their  hands  and  feet  tied, 
and  so  were  cast  into  the  water,  and  they  both  apparently 
swam  after  the  manner  of  a  Buoy,  part  under,  part  above  the 
water.  A  By-stander,  imagining  that  any  person  bound  in 
that  posture  would  be  so  borne  up,  offered  himself  for  trial, 
but  being  in  the  like  manner  gently  laid  on  the  water,  he  imme¬ 
diately  sunk  right  down.  This  was  no  legal  evidence  against 
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the  suspected  persons,  nor  were  they  proceeded  against  on 
such  account;  however,  doubting  that  a  halter  would  choak 
them,  though  the  waters  would  not,  they  very  fairly  took  their 
flight,  not  having  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  world  since.” 

I  have  quoted  this,  though  it  did  not  occur  in  Essex  County,  partly 
to  show  the  early  procedure  in  witchcraft  cases  in  New  England 
and  also  to  show  the  interest  that  Increase  Mather  had  in  these 
proceedings. 

In  1660  a  conviction  for  witchcraft  could  not  be  obtained  in  Essex 
County.  The  case  of  John  Godfrey,  of  Andover,  is  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  Godfrey  was  a  very  eccentric  character,  and  it  seems  as 
though  he  rather  wanted  to  be  thought  of  as  a  witch  and  took  delight 
in  playing  upon  the  superstitious  nature  of  his  neighbors.  He  prob¬ 
ably  was  involved  in  more  lawsuits  than  any  other  person  in  the 
Colony.  In  1692  the  evidence  against  none  of  the  convicts  was  half 
as  strong  as  that  against  Godfrey.  But  in  1660  the  people  were  not 
ready  to  strike.  Some  one  like  Cotton  Mather  was  needed;  some 
one  who  would  play  upon  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  literature, 
philosophy,  and  theology  of  the  time  and  stir  the  people  to  action. 
In  1674  there  was  further  evidence  that  there  was  not  a  violent 
feeling  about  witchcraft  when  a  case  was  brought  up  in  the  County 
Court  meeting  at  Salem  in  which  one  Christopher  Browne  admitted 
that  “he  had  been  treating  or  discoursing  with  one  whom  he  appre¬ 
hended  to  be  the  Devil,  which  came  like  a  gentleman,”  in  order  that 
the  Devil  might  bind  him  to  be  his  servant.  Upon  the  examination  of 
Browne  “his  discourse  seeming  inconsistent  with  truth,  the  Court, 
giving  him  good  counsel  and  caution  for  the  present,  dismissed  him.” 

The  first  important  witchcraft  case  in  Essex  County  was  that 
against  Elizabeth  Morse,  of  Newbury,  in  1679.  Because  this  case 
tells  so  much  of  the  current  thought  about  witchcraft,  I  shall  quote  at 
length  from  the  writings  of  Increase  Mather,  the  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  with  some  interpolation — paraphasing  of  my  own. 

As  theie  have  been  several  persons  vexed  with  evil  spirits,  so  divers 
houses  have  been  w'ofully  haunted  by  them.  In  the  year  1679,  the 
house  of  W  llliam  Morse  of  Newbury  in  New  England  was  strangely 
disquieted  by  a  daemon.  After  these  troubles  began,  he  did,  by  the 
advice  of  friends,  write  down  the  particulars  of  those  unusual  acci¬ 
dents.  And  the  account  which  he  giveth  thereof  is  as  followeth” : 
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“On  December  3,  in  the  night  time,  he  and  his  wife  heard 
a  noise  upon  the  roof  of  their  house,  as  if  sticks  and  stones 
had  been  thrown  against  it  with  great  violence;  whereupon 
he  rose  out  of  his  bed,  but  could  see  nothing.  Locking  the 
doors  fast  he  returned  to  bed  again.  About  midnight  they 
heard  an  hog  making  a  great  noise  in  the  house,  so  that  the 
man  rose  again,  and  found  a  great  hog  in  the  house;  the  door 
being  shut  but  upon  the  opening  of  the  door  it  ran  out. 

“On  December  8,  in  the  morning,  there  were  five  great 
stones  and  bricks  by  an  invisible  hand  thrown  in  at  the  west 
end  of  the  house  wThile  the  man’s  wife  was  making  the  bed;  the 
bedstead  was  lifted  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  bedstaff  flung 
out  of  the  window,  and  a  cat  was  hurled  at  her;  a  long  staff 
danced  up  and  down  the  chimney;  a  burnt  brick  and  a  piece  of 
weatherboard,  were  thrown  in  at  the  window.  The  man  at 
going  to  bed  put  out  his  lamp,  but  in  the  morning  found  that 
the  saveall  of  it — the  device  at  the  bottom  of  the  candlestick 
— was  taken  awray,  and  yet  it  was  unaccountably  brought  into 
its  former  place.  On  the  same  day  the  long  staff,  now  spoken 
of,  was  hang’d  up  by  a  line,  and  swung  to  and  fro;  the  man's 
wfife  laid  it  in  the  fire,  but  she  could  not  hold  it  there,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  forcibly  fly  out;  yet  after  much  ado,  with  joynt 
strength  they  made  it  to  burn.  A  shingle  flew  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  though  nobody  near  it;  many  sticks  came  in  at  the  same 
place,  only  one  of  these  was  so  scragged  that  it  could  enter 
the  hole  but  a  little  wray,  wThereupon  the  man  pusht  it  out;  a 
great  rail  likewise  wras  thrust  in  at  the  window,  so  as  to  break 
the  glass.” 

Ashes  from  the  fireplace  were  favorite  weapons  of  the  evil  one. 
They  wrould  be  thrown  out  upon  the  Morses  when  they  were  eating 
their  meals  or  when  they  wrere  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire.  Anything 
that  was  attached  to  the  fireplace  might  be  flung  into  the  fire,  and 
the  owners  had  to  be  very  nimble  to  rescue  their  possessions.  Prayers 
were  forcibly  interrupted  by  flying  missiles. 

“People  wrere  sometimes  barricado’d  out  of  doors,  when 
as  yet  there  wras  nobody  to  do  it;  and  a  chest  w^as  removed 
from  place  to  place,  no  hand  touching  it.  Their  keys  being 
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tied  together,  one  was  taken  from  the  rest,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  would  fly  about  making  a  loud  noise  by  knocking 
against  each  other.  But  the  greatest  part  of  this  devil’s 
feats  were  his  mischievous  ones,  wherein  indeed  he  was  some¬ 
times  antick  enough  too,  and  therein  the  chief  sufferers  were, 
the  man  and  his  wife,  and  his  grand-son.  The  man  especially 
had  his  share  in  the  diabolocal  molestations.  For  one  while 
they  could  not  eat  their  suppers  quietly,  but  had  the  ashes 
on  the  hearth  thrown  into  their  victuals,  yea,  and  upon  their 
heads  and  clothes,  insomuch  that  they  were  forced  up  into 
their  chamber,  and  yet  they  had  no  rest  there;  for  one  of  the 
man’s  shoes  being  left  below,  it  was  filled  with  ashes  and 
coals,  and  thrown  up  after  them.  Their  light  was  beaten  out, 
and,  they  being  laid  in  their  bed  with  their  little  boy  between 
them,  a  great  stone  (from  the  floor  of  the  loft)  weighing 
about  three  pounds  was  thrown  upon  the  man’s  stomach,  and 
he  turning  it  down  upon  the  floor,  it  was  once  more  thrown 
upon  him.  A  box  and  a  board  were  likewise  thrown  upon 
them  all;  and  a  bag  of  hops  was  taken  out  of  their  chest, 
therewith  they  were  beaten,  till  some  of  the  hops  were  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  floor,  where  the  bag  was  then  laid  and  left.” 

At  another  time  when  the  family  was  at  the  table  an  iron  crook 
and  a  chair  flew  about  the  room  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  eat.  After  several  such  interruptions 
they  were  able  to  put  things  in  order  and  finish  their  meal,  although 
it  had  become  almost  too  cold  to  eat. 


“On  another  day,  when  they  were  winnowing  of  barley, 
some  hard  dirt  was  thrown  in,  hitting  the  man  on  the  head, 
and  both  the  man  and  his  wife  on  the  back;  and  when  they 
had  made  themselves  clean,  they  essayed  to  fill  their  half¬ 
bushel;  but  the  foul  corn  was  .  in  spite  of  them  often  cast  in 
amongst  the  clean,  and  the  man,  being  divers  times  thus 
abused,  was  forced  to  give  over  what  he  was  about. 

“On  January  23  (in  particular),  the  man  had  an  iron  pin 
twice  thrown  at  him,  and  his  inkhorn  was  taken  away  from  him 
while  he  was  writing;  and  when  by  all  his  seeking  it  he  could 
not  find  it,  at  last  he  saw  it  drop  out  of  the  air,  down  by  the 
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fire.  A  piece  of  leather  was  twice  thrown  at  him;  and  a  shoe 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  which  he  catching  at,  was  suddenly 
rapt  from  him.  The  shoe  was  then  clapt  upon  his  head,  and 
upon  it  he  clapt  his  hand,  holding  it  so  fast,  that  somew'hat 
unseen  pulled  him  with  it  backward  on  the  floor. 

“On  the  next  day  at  night,  as  they  were  going  to  bed,  a 
lost  ladder  was  thrown  against  the  door,  and  their  light  put 
out,  and  when  the  man  was  a  bed  he  wTas  beaten  with  a  heavy 
pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  pulled  by  the  hair  of  his  head 
and  beard,  pinched  and  scratched,  and  his  bed-board  was  taken 
away  from  him.  Yet  more:  in  the  next  night  when  the  man 
was  likewise  a  bed,  his  bed-board  did  rise  out  of  its  place, 
notwithstanding  his  putting  forth  all  his  strength  to  keep  it  in; 
one  of  his  awls  w’as  brought  out  of  the  next  room  into  his  bed, 
and  did  prick  him;  the  clothes  wherewith  he  hoped  to  save 
his  head  from  blows,  were  violently  pluckt  from  thence. 
Within  a  night  or  two  after,  the  man  and  his  wife  received 
both  of  them  a  blow  upon  their  heads,  but  it  was  so  dark 
that  they  could  not  see  the  stone  which  gave  it.  The  man  had 
his  cap  pulled  off  from  his  head  wThile  he  sat  by  the  fire. 

“The  night  following  they  went  to  bed  undressed,  because 
of  their  late  disturbances,  and  the  man,  wfife,  boy,  presently 
found  themselves  pricked,  and  upon  search,  found  in  the  bed  a 
bodkin,  a  knitting  needle,  and  two  sticks  priked  at  both  ends; 
he  received  also  a  great  blow,  as  on  his  thigh,  so  on  his  face, 
which  fetched  blood;  and  while  he  was  writing  a  candlestick 
was  twice  thrown  at  him;  and  a  great  piece  of  bark  fiercely 
smote  him;  and  a  pail  of  water  thrown  up  wdthout  hands. 

“On  the  28th  of  the  mentioned  month,  frozen  clods  of 
cow-dung  were  divers  times  thrown  at  the  man  out  of  the 
house  in  wThich  they  were.  His  wfife  went  to  milk  the  cow, 
and  received  a  blow  on  her  head,  and  sitting  down  at  her 
milking  work,  had  cow-dung  divers  times  thrown  into  her 
pail.  The  man  tried  to  save  the  milk  by  holding  a  piggin 
side-wayes  under  the  cowes  belly,  but  the  dung  wTould  in  for 
all,  and  the  milk  was  only  made  fit  for  hogs.  On  that  night 
ashes,  which  flying  upon  the  man  and  his  boy,  brought  them 
ready  for  their  supper,  so  as  that  they  could  not  eat  it;  ashes 
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were  likewise  often  thrown  into  the  man’s  eyes  as  he  sat  by 
the  fire;  and  an  iron  hammer  flying  at  him,  gave  him  a  great 
blow  on  his  back.  The  man’s  wife  going  into  the  cellar  for 
beer,  a  great  iron  peel  ‘or  shovel’  fell  after  her  through  the 
trap  door  of  the  cellar;  and  going  afterwards  on  the  same 
errand  to  the  same  place,  the  door  shut  down  upon  her,  and 
the  table  came  and  lay  upon  the  door,  and  the  man  was  forced 
to  relieve  it  e’er  his  wife  could  be  released  from  where  she 
was.  On  the  following  day,  while  he  was  writing,  a  dish  went 
out  of  its  place,  leapt  in  the  pale,  and  cast  water  upon  the  man, 
his  paper,  his  table,  and  disappointed  his  procedure  in  what  he 
was  about;  his  cap  jumped  off  from  his  head,  and  on  again, 
and  the  pot-lid  leapt  off  from  the  pot  into  the  kettle  on  the 
fire. 

“February  2.  While  he  and  his  boy  were  eating  of  cheese 
the  pieces  which  he  cut  were  wrested  from  them,  but  they  were 
afterwards  found  upon  the  table,  under  an  apron  and  a  pair 
of  breeches;  and  also  from  the  fire  arose  little  sticks  and 
ashes,  which  flying  upon  the  man  and  his  boy,  brought  them 
into  an  uncomfortable  pickle.  But  as  for  the  boy,  which  the 
last  passage  spoke  of,  there  remains  much  to  be  said  con¬ 
cerning  him  and  a  principal  sufferer  in  these  afflictions;  for  on 
the  1 8th  of  December,  he  sitting  by  his  grandfather,  was 
hurried  into  great  motions,  and  the  man  thereupon  took  him, 
and  made  him  stand  between  his  legs,  but  the  chair  danced  up 
and  down,  and  had  like  to  have  cast  both  man  and  boy  into 
the  fire;  and  the  child  was  afterwards  flung  about  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  they  feared  that  his  brains  would  have  been 
beaten  out;  and  in  the  evening  he  was  tossed  as  afore,  and  the 
man  tried  the  project  of  holding  him  but  ineffectually.  The  lad 
was  soon  put  to  bed,  and  they  presently  heard  an  huge  noise, 
and  demanded  what  was  the  matter?  and  he  answered,  that  his 
bedstead  leaped  up  and  down;  and  they  ( i .  e.,  the  man  and 
his  wife)  went  up,  and  at  first  found  all  quiet,  but  before  they 
had  been  there  long,  they  saw  the  board  by  his  bed  trembling 
by  him,  and  the  bedclothes  flying  off  him;  the  latter  they  laid 
on  immediately,  but  they  were  no  sooner  on  than  off;  so  they 
took  him  out  of  his  bed  for  quietness.” 
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When  the  boy  was  most  severely  pestered,  his  grandparents  would 
take  him  to  the  home  of  the  doctor,  for  there  he  would  find  relief. 
But  just  as  soon  as  they  wrould  get  him  home,  the  trouble  would  return. 
At  one  such  time  the  old  man  and  his  grandson  had  great  difficulty 
avoiding  the  fireplace  toward  which  they  were  pitched  by  some  unseen 
force.  They  carried  him  to  the  doctor’s  again,  and  the  next  morning 
he  came  home  quiet; 

“but  as  they  were  doing  somewhat  he  cried  out  that  he  was 
prikt  on  the  back;  they  looked  and  found  a  three-tin’d  fork 
sticking  strangely  there;  which  being  carried  to  the  doctor’s 
house,  not  only  the  doctor  himself  said  that  it  was  his,  but 
also  the  doctor’s  servant  affirmed  it  was  seen  at  home  after  the 
boy  was  gone.’’ 

The  boy’s  vexations  continuing,  they  left  him  at  the  doctor’s, 
where  he  remained  wrell  till  a  while  after,  and  then  he  complained  he 
was  pricked;  they  looked  and  found  an  iron  spindle  sticking  below 
his  back;  he  complained  he  was  pricked  still;  they  looked,  and  found 
there  a  long  iron  and  a  bowl  of  a  spoon.  They  lay  down  by  him  on 
the  bed,  with  the  light  burning,  but  he  was  twice  thrown  from  the 
bed,  and  the  second  time  thrown  quite  under  the  bed.  In  the  morning 
the  bed  was  tossed  about,  with  such  a  creaking  noise  as  wTas  heard  by 
the  neighbors.  In  the  afternoon,  their  knives  were,  one  after  another, 
brought,  and  put  into  his  back,  but  pulled  out  by  the  spectators;  but 
one  knife,  which  was  missing,  seemed  to  the  standers-by  to  come  out  of 
his  mouth.  He  was  bidden  to  read;  his  book  was  taken  and  throwm 
about  several  times,  at  last  hitting  the  boy’s  grandmother  on  the 
head.  Another  time  he  was  thrust  out  of  his  chair,  and  rolled  up  and 
down,  with  outcries  that  all  things  were  on  fire;  yea,  he  wras  three 
times  very  dangerously  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  preserved  by  his 
friends  with  much  ado.  The  boy  also  made,  for  a  long  time  together, 
a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  like  a  hen  with  her  chickens,  and  could  not 
speak  rationally. 

“Particularly,  on  December  26,  he  barked  like  a  dog,  and 
clock’t  like  a  hen;  and  after  long  distraining  to  speak,  said, 
‘There’s  Powel,  I  am  pinched.’  His  tongue  likewise  hung 
out  of  his  mouth,  so  that  it  could  by  no  means  be  forced  in 
till  his  fit  was  over,  and  then  he  said  ‘  ’twas  forced  out  by 
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Powel.’  For  some  undetermined  reason  there  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  disturbance  until  the  9th  of  January.  At  this  time  the 
child,  because  of  his  intolerable  ravings,  lying  between  the  man 
and  his  wife,  was  pulled  out  of  bed,  and  knockt  vehemently 
against  the  bedstead  boards,  in  a  manner  very  perilous  and 
amazing.  In  the  daytime  he  was  carried  away  beyond  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  their  finding  him.  His  grandmother  at  last  saw 
him  creeping  on  one  side,  and  drag’d  him  in,  where  he  lay  mis¬ 
erably  lame;  but  recovering  his  speech,  he  said,  that  he  was 
carried  above  the  doctor’s  house,  and  that  Powel  carried  him; 
and  that  the  said  Powel  had  him  into  the  barn,  throwing  him 
against  the  cartwheel  there,  and  then  thrusting  him  out  at  an 
hole;  and  accordingly  they  found  some  of  the  remainders  of 
the  threshed  barley,  which  was  on  the  barn  floor,  hanging 
to  his  clothes. 

“At  another  time  he  fell  into  a  swoon;  they  forced  some¬ 
what  refreshing  into  his  mouth,  and  it  was  turned  out  as  fast 
as  they  put  it  in;  e’er  long  he  came  to  himself,  and  expressed 
some  willingness  to  eat,  but  the  meat  would  forcibly  fly  out  of 
his  mouth;  and  when  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  said  Powel 
would  not  let  him  eat.  Having  found  the  boy  to  be  best  at  a 
neighbor’s  house,  the  man  carried  him  to  his  daughter’s,  three 
miles  from  his  own.  The  boy  was  growing  antick  as  he  was 
on  the  journey,  but  before  the  end  of  it  he  made  a  grievous 
hollowing;  and  when  he  lighted,  he  threw  a  great  stone  at  a 
maid  in  the  house,  and  fell  on  eating  of  ashes.  Being  at  home 
afterwards,  they  had  rest  awhile;  but  on  the  19th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  in  the  morning  he  swooned,  and  coming  to  himself,  he 
roared  terribly,  and  did  eat  ashes,  sticks,  rug-yarn.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  there  was  such  a  racket  with  the  boy,  that  the 
man  and  his  wife  took  him  to  bed  with  them;  a  bed-staff  was 
thereupon  thrown  at  them,  and  a  chamberpot  with  its  contents 
was  thrown  upon  them,  and  they  were  severely  pinched.  The 
man  being  about  to  rise,  his  clothes  were  divers  times  pulled 
from  him,  himself  thrust  out  of  his  bed,  and  his  pillow  thrown 
after  him.  The  lad  would  also  have  his  clothes  plucked  off 
from  him  on  these  winter  nights,  and  was  wofully  dogg’d  with 
such  fruits  of  devilish  spite,  till  it  pleased  God  to  shorten  the 
chains  of  the  wicked  daemon.” 
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Dr.  Mather  remarks  that  the  devil  did  not  appear  in  the  visible 
form  of  a  person.  Once  the  old  man  thought  he  saw  a  fist  that  struck 
him  and  felt  a  hand  clasp  his  wrist,  but  he  wTas  not  quick  enough  to 
catch  it.  Only  once  were  any  words  spoken  by  this  invisible  force  of 
evil.  At  that  time  a  scraping  and  a  drumming  on  the  boards  was 
heard  and  finally  a  voice  said,  ‘‘Revenge!  Revenge!  Sweet  is 
revenge.”  Naturally  those  who  heard  this  voice  were  terrified  and 
they  sought  help  from  God  in  prayer.  Their  prayers  were  answered 
by  a  lengthy  repetition  of  the  words  “Me  strike  no  more”  and  then 
the  noise  ceased. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  grandson  said  that  it  was  Powel  who 
had  been  hurting  him.  This  Caleb  Powel  was  a  seaman,  the  mate  of 
a  vessel,  and  had  traveled  far  and  wide.  Because  he  knew1  how  to 
chart  a  course  by  the  stars  he  was  accused  of  being  an  astrologist. 
He  had  undoubtedly  seen  many  demonstrations  of  necromancy  and 
mesmerism  in  some  of  the  ports  which  he  had  visited,  and  his  talks 
on  these  subjects  convinced  those  w'ho  attempted  to  fix  upon  him  the 
blame  of  what  had  happened  in  the  Morse  household  that  he  was  a 
spiritualist.  This  feeling  may  have  been  heightened  when  it  was  seen 
how'  much  power  Powel  had  over  the  afflicted  lad.  Powel  became 
convinced  that  it  was  the  boy  that  had  been  causing  the  trouble  and 
not  the  grandmother  as  some  were  beginning  to  think,  and  persuaded 
the  grandparents  to  let  him  have  the  boy  for  a  one  whole  day.  The 
sailor  must  have  cured  him,  because  after  he  returned  him  that  night 
the  family  was  never  molested  again. 

Mather  in  his  account  goes  on  to  say  that  the  true  explanation  of 
the  disturbances  in  the  Morse  household  is  not  known,  but  that  some 
did  blame  the  grandmother  as  has  been  noted.  He  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingenious  methods  of  the  neighbors  in  their  attempt  to  prove 
that  she,  Elizabeth  Morse,  was  a  witch,  and  gives  his  thoughts  on  the 
whole  procedure : 

“One  of  the  neighbors  took  apples  which  were  brought  out 
of  that  (the  Morses’)  house,  and  put  them  into  the  fire;  upon 
w'hich,  they  say,  their  houses  were  much  disturbed.  Another 
of  the  neighbors  caused  a  horse-shoe  to  be  nailed  before  the 
doors  (of  his  house)  and  as  long  as  it  remained  so  he  could 
not  persuade  the  suspected  person  to  go  into  the  house;  but 
when  the  horse-shoe  was  gone,  she  presently  visited  them.  I 
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shall  not  here  enlarge  on  the  vanity  and  superstition  of  those 
experiments  ....  ;  all  that  I  shall  say  at  the  present  is  that 
the  daemons,  whom  the  blind  Gentiles  of  old  worshipped,  told 
their  servants,  that  such  things  as  these  would  very  much  affect 
them;  yea,  that  certain  characters,  signs,  and  charms,  wrould 
render  their  power  ineffectual;  and  accordingly  they  would 
become  subject,  when  their  own  directions  wTere  obeyed.  It  is 
a  sport  to  the  devils  when  they  see  silly  men  thus  deluded  and 
made  fools  of  by  them.  Others  were  apt  to  think  that  a  sea¬ 
man,  by  some  suspected  to  be  a  conjurer,  set  the  devil  on 
wyork  thus  to  disquiet  Morse’s  family;  or,  it  may  be,  some 
other  thing  as  yet  hid  in  the  secrets  of  Providence,  might  be 
the  true  original  of  all  this  trouble.” 

Powel  was  tried,  but  not  convicted  of  witchcraft.  He  was  forced 
to  pay  the  charges  of  the  trial.  After  Powel  had  been  acquitted,  they 
next  tried  to  fasten  suspicion  on  Elizabeth  Morse,  the  old  grand¬ 
mother.  The  case  of  PowTel  had  shown  that  an  Essex  County  jury 
could  not  be  relied  on  for  a  conviction  in  witchcraft,  so  the  case  was 
taken  higher.  A  bill  of  indictment  wras  returned  against  her  to  the 
Court  of  Assistants  sitting  in  Boston.  Upham  says,  “This  was  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  county,  subject  only  to  the  General  Court,  and 
embracing  the  whole  colony  in  its  jurisdiction.”  Elizabeth  Morse  wras 
tried  and  convicted  of  witchcraft  by  this  court,  and  the  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced,  but  she  w*as  reprieved  by  the  vote  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Assistants  until  the  next  session.  At  the  next  session 
the  reprieve  wras  continued.  Finally,  on  the  urgent  appeal  of  her 
husband,  William  Morse,  she  was  released  from  prison  and  allowed 
to  return  home. 

The  above-mentioned  cases  illustrate  fully  the  history  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  public  mind  in  New  England  as  w^ell  as  in  Europe  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  reference  to  witchcraft.  Upham  sums  it  up 
this  way: 

“They  show  that  there  was  nothing  unprecedented,  unusual 
or  eminently  shocking,  after  all,  in  what  I  am  about  to  relate 
as  occurring  in  Salem  in  1692.  The  only  real  offense  proved 
upon  Margaret  Jones  was  that  she  wras  a  successful  practi¬ 
tioner  of  medicine,  using  only  simple  remedies.  Ann  Hibbins 
wras  the  victim  of  the  slanderous  gossip  of  a  prejudiced  neigh- 
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borhood;  all  our  actual  knowledge  of  her  being  her  will, 
which  proves  that  she  wras  a  person  of  much  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  dignity  of  mind.  Elizabeth  Morse  appeared  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  of  Christian  women.  The  accusations 
against  her,  on  the  whole,  cover  nearly  the  whole  ground 
upon  which  the  subsequent  prosecutions  in  Salem  rested.  John 
Winthrop  passed  sentence  upon  Margaret  Jones,  John  Endi- 
cott  upon  Ann  Hibbins,  and  Simon  Bradstreet  upon  Eliza¬ 
beth  Morse.  The  last-named  Governor  performed  the  office 
as  an  unavoidable  act  of  official  duty,  and  prevented  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence  by  the  courageous  use  of  his  prerogative, 
in  defiance  of  public  clamor  and  the  wrath  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  whole  people  of  the  colony.” 

It  is  obvious  that  Governor  Bradstreet  disapproved  of  the  witch¬ 
craft  persecutions  in  1692,  and  according  to  Upham,  from  whom  I 
am  quoting  in  this  paragraph,  “it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  he  had  not 
been  superseded  by  the  arrival  from  England  of  Sir  William  Phips 
as  Governor  under  the  new  Charter,  they  would  never  have  taken 
place.” 

I  have  said  before  that  outbreaks  of  prosecution  are  apt  to  occur 
whenever  there  are  troublesome  times.  That  the  times  were  trouble¬ 
some  politically  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1689  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  having  grown  tired  of  what  they  considered 
the  misrule  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  royal  Governor,  had  seized 
him  and  put  him  into  prison.  Their  old  charter  Governor,  Simon 
Bradstreet,  then  eighty-seven  years  old  and  living  in  Salem,  was 
called  back  into  power  and  the  assistants  of  1686  were  recalled.  The 
assistants,  or  members  of  The  Court,  provided  for  an  election  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  by  the  people  of  the  towns.  This  government  existed 
until  May,  1692.  I  he  government  during  these  three  years  was, 
therefore,  based  upon  an  uprising  of  the  people  and  was  one  of  abso¬ 
lute  independence  of  the  English  Crown  and  Parliament.  That  Eng¬ 
land  would  not  allow  the  people  this  measure  of  independence  per¬ 
manently  is  shown  by  the  arrival  of  the  new  royal  Governor  in  May, 
1692.  It  was  hardly  with  relish  that  a  people  who  had  been  govern¬ 
ing  themselves  submitted  to  this  change.  Such  conditions  provided 
the  political  unrest  for  the  outbreak  in  Salem  in  1692. 
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In  1688,  in  Boston,  four  children  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Goodwin 
were  said  to  have  been  bewitched  by  an  Irish  woman  named  Glover. 
This  woman  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  somewhat  ignorant,  and  from 
accounts  given  of  her,  somewhat  demented.  She  was  executed  for 
the  crime.  Cotton  Mather,  the  son  of  Increase  Mather,  from  whom 
I  have  quoted,  became  greatly  interested  in  these  bewitched  children. 
The  oldest  of  them  was  only  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  According 
to  his  account  their  conduct  was  indeed  extraordinary.  At  times  they 
would  bark  like  dogs  and  again  they  would  purr  like  cats.  “Yea,” 
says  he,  “they  would  fly  like  geese,  and  be  carried  with  an  incredible 
swiftness,  having  but  just  their  toes  now  and  then  upon  the  ground, 
sometimes  not  once  in  twenty  feet,  and  their  arms  waved  like  the 
wings  of  a  bird.”  One  of  the  girls  would  complain  that  the  Irish 
woman  was  choking  her; 

“and  her  complexion  and  features  would  instantly  assume  the 
various  hues  and  violent  distortions  natural  to  a  person  in  such 
a  predicament.  She  would  declare  that  an  invisible  chain  was 
fastened  to  one  of  her  limbs,  and  would  limp  about  precisely 
as  though  it  were  really  the  case.  She  would  say  that  she  was 
in  an  oven;  the  perspiration  would  drop  from  her  face,  and 
she  would  exhibit  every  appearance  of  being  roasted;  then 
she  would  cry  out  that  cold  water  was  thrown  upon  her,  and 
her  whole  frame  would  shiver  and  shake.  She  pretended  that 
the  evil  spirit  came  to  her  in  the  shape  of  an  invisible  horse; 
and  she  would  canter,  gallop,  trot,  and  amble  around  the 
rooms  and  the  entries  in  such  admirable  imitation,  that  an 
observer  could  hardly  believe  that  a  horse  was  not  beneath 
her,  and  bearing  her  about.  She  would  go  upstairs  with 
exactly  such  a  toss  and  a  bound  as  a  person  on  horseback 
would  exhibit.” 

Cotton  Mather  took  this  child  into  his  own  home  to  examine  her 
and  study  her  case  and  also  to  see  if  he  could  cure  her.  This  cunning 
and  ingenious  child  took  great  delight  in  fooling  the  learned  man. 
Once  he  tried  to  speak  to  a  third  person  with  the  intention  that  the 
girl  should  not  understand.  He  first  spoke  in  Latin,  but  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment  the  girl  comprehended  what  he  said.  Next  he  tried  Greek,  and 
she  also  comprehended.  His  next  attempt  was  in  Hebrew,  with  the 
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same  result.  Finally,  he  tried  the  Indian  language,  and  the  girl  was 
baffled.  Mather  concluded  that  the  girl’s  evil  spirit  was  acquainted 
with  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  not  with  the  Indian  tongue. 
Mather  once  gave  her  a  book  written  by  a  Quaker,  a  sect  to  which  he 
was  greatly  opposed,  and  the  girl  read  it  off  with  great  ease,  but  she 
could  not  read  a  book  written  against  the  Quakers.  Dr.  Mather  was 
greatly  opposed  to  the  liturgy  and  order  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  girl  was  very  fond  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  and  called  it 
her  “Bible.”  She  could  not  read  a  word  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Bible,  but  she  would  read  them  very  easily  in  the  Prayer  Book,  but 
even  in  this  she  could  not  read  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This  was  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  to  Dr.  Mather  that  the  girl  was  in  league  with  the  Devil. 

Dr.  Mather  decided  to  write,  deliver,  and  have  published  a  ser¬ 
mon  which  would  give  an  account  of  the  strange  proceedings  of  the 
girl.  The  girl  tried  to  prevent  him  from  doing  this  by  calling  him 
out  of  the  room  and  throwing  things  at  his  head.  Once  the  girl 
attempted  to  distract  him  from  his  work  by  telling  him  that  some¬ 
one  downstairs  “would  be  glad”  to  see  him.  Dr.  Mather  left  his 
work  and  went  downstairs  only  to  find  that  Mrs.  Mather  and  her 
family  were  the  only  ones  in  the  room.  When  he  accused  the  girl  of 
lying  to  him  she  replied,  “I  did  not  lie  to  you.  Is  not  Mrs.  Mather 
always  glad  to  see  you?”  Dr.  Mather  struggled  manfully  against 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  buffetings  of  the  Devil  and  finished  his 
account.  It  appears  quite  obvious  that  Cotton  Mather  was  deceived 
and  tricked  by  the  cleverness  of  this  girl. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  views  of  Cotton  Mather  on 
witchcraft  originated  the  delusion  in  Salem.  His  account  filled  the 
whole  country  and  appeared  only  four  years  before  the  outbreak.  He 
nourished  the  spark  into  a  real  flame  and  kept  it  burning.  I  shall 
use  the  words  of  J.  Duncan  Phillips  to  substantiate  this  idea  : 

“L  ndoubtedly  Cotton  Mather,  the  young  and  vigorous 
pastor  of  the  North  Church  of  Boston,  was  a  moving  spirit 
in  the  matter.  While  witchcraft  was  a  result  of  general  belief 
of  the  times,  without  his  logical  and  aggressive  mind,  it  might 
not  have  gone  as  far  as  it  did.  He  systematized,  organized, 
and  defended  demonology.  He  viewed  America,  especially 
New  England,  as  a  realm  of  the  Devil  formerly  populated  by 
Indians  who  were  his  agents.  In  this  far  land,  God  had 
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enabled  his  saints  to  gain  a  foothold,  and  now  the  old  deceiver 
had  opened  a  counter-attack,  selecting  the  very  community 
where  the  first  church  had  been  organized.  Mather  regarded 
himself  undoubtedly  as  the  militant  crusader  appointed  by  the 
Lord  to  fight  the  Devil  in  this  contest,  and  he  must  be  credited 
with  sincerity  and  courage  in  his  attack  upon  the  Evil  One,  and 
though  we  object  to  his  bitter  and  venomous  attacks  upon  the 
convicted,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  cared  who  the  persons 
were  who  suffered,  so  long  as  those  guilty  of  witchcraft  were 
rooted  out.  Nicholas  Noyes  of  the  Salem  church  was  a  minor 
imitator  of  the  attitude  of  Mather.  It  is  unlikely  that  he 
could  have  led  the  movement,  but  he  did  all  he  could  to  help 
it  on  once  it  was  started.  The  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Hale  of  the 
Beverly  church.  He  also  was  an  imitator,  not  a  leader.  What 
was  needed  was  an  equally  vigorous  crusader  on  the  other  side, 
loud  and  vehement  in  his  opposition;  one  who  would  have 
charged  Mather  with  being  an  agent  of  the  Arch-Fiend  mas¬ 
querading  in  sheep’s  clothing,  instead  of  a  crusader  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  would  have  claimed  that  if  the  Devil  had 
got  into  the  ‘afflicted  children,’  he  was  using  them  very  success- 
fullv  to  persecute  God’s  saints.  No  one  exactly  took  this 
role.” 

During  the  winter  of  1691-92  a  group  of  young  girls  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Parris,  the  minister  of 
the  Salem  Village  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  palm  reading, 
fortune  telling,  magic,  and  spiritualism.  Their  teacher  was  one 
Tituba,  a  West  Indian  servant  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Parris,  who  was 
aided  by  her  husband,  John  Indian.  The  group  consisted  of: 

Elizabeth,  nine  years  old,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Parris.  Her  father 
early  removed  her  from  Salem  Village  to  Salem. 

Abigail  Williams,  eleven  years  old,  the  niece  of  Parris,  and  a 
member  of  his  household. 

Ann  Putnam,  twelve  years  old,  the  daughter  of  Sergeant  Thomas 
Putnam,  the  parish  clerk.  She  is  perhaps  the  prime  mover  in  the 
pageant  which  followed. 

Mary  Walcot,  seventeen  years  old,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Jona¬ 
than  Walcot,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the  parish,  though  not  a  church 
member. 
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Mercy  Lewis,  seventeen  years  old,  for  a  time  a  member  of  the 
household  of  the  Reverend  George  Burroughs,  but  in  1692  she  lived 
as  a  servant  in  the  family  of  Sergeant  Thomas  Putnam. 

Elizabeth  Hubbard,  seventeen  years  old,  niece  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Griggs, 
the  village  doctor,  and  lived  in  the  family. 

Elizabeth  Booth  and  Susannah  Sheldon,  eighteen  years  old, 
belonged  to  families  in  the  community. 

Mary  Warren,  twenty  years  old,  a  servant  in  the  family  of  John 
Procter. 

Sarah  Churchill,  twenty  years  old,  a  servant  in  the  family  of 
George  Jacobs,  Sr. 

There  were  three  other  persons  who  attended  these  meetings,  or 
classes:  Ann  Putnam,  Sr.,  the  mother  of  Ann;  Mrs.  Bibber,  who 
appears  to  have  lived  at  Wenham;  and  Mrs.  Pope. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  girls  became  very  apt  pupils  and 
began  to  express  their  learning  in  very  strange  ways.  They  would 
creep  into  holes,  cast  themselves  into  very  strange  and  uncomfortable 
positions,  throw  themselves  into  spasms  and  drop  on  the  floor  insen¬ 
sible.  Naturally,  accounts  of  these  doings  became  known  to  the 
people  of  the  village  and  they  could  find  no  explanation  for  it  except 
that  they  were  bewitched.  The  village  physician,  Dr.  Griggs,  was 
summoned  and  pronounced  that  without  any  doubt  the  children  were 
bewitched.  This  was  quite  a  common  answer  when  the  doctor  could 
not  understand  what  the  trouble  was  with  his  patients.  The  girls 
continued  to  meet  at  Mr.  Parris’  house,  and  they  continued  to  be 
“afflicted  by  the  Devil.”  The  Reverend  Mr.  Parris  became  greatly 
perturbed  by  all  this  and  soon  called  a  meeting  in  his  house  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  surrounding  territory.  A  day  was  devoted  to  a 
solemn  religious  supplication  to  God  that  he  might  spare  these  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  afflictions,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ministers  wit¬ 
nessed  the  cruel  treatment  that  the  children  were  receiving  from  the 
Evil  One.  As  it  was  the  common  idea  of  the  time  that  the  Devil 
manifested  himself  through  human  agents  or  “witches,”  the  natural 
question  arose  as  to  who  these  witches  were.  At  first  the  girls  were 
reluctant  to  give  any  names,  but  they  may  have  thought  they  would 
be  considered  witches  unless  they  could  lay  the  blame  on  others,  so 
ultimately  they  uttered  the  names,  “Good,”  “Osburn,”  “Tituba.” 
Accordingly,  on  February  29,  warrants  were  issued  against  those 
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persons  by  the  complainants,  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Edward  Putnam, 
Thomas  Putnam,  and  Thomas  Preston.  They  were  all  men  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  unquestionable  character. 

On  the  first  of  March  the  examination  of  Sarah  Good,  Sarah 
Osburn,  and  Tituba  took  place  before  John  Hathorne  and  Jonathan 
Corwin,  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  district,  in  the  meetinghouse. 

Sarah  Good  had  for  a  long  time  been  enduring  a  very  miserable 
existence.  Her  worthless  husband  did  not  live  with  her.  She  and  her 
children  had  sometimes  been  forced  to  go  from  door  to  door  begging 
a  living.  The  girls  could  not  have  picked  on  a  more  unfortunate 
woman  or  one  more  suited  to  their  purpose.  The  following  are  the 
minutes  of  her  examination: 

“Sarah  Good,  what  evil  spirits  have  you  familiarity  with? 
None. 

“Have  you  made  no  contacts  with  the  Devil?  No. 

“Why  do  you  hurt  these  children?  I  do  not  hurt  them. 

I  scorn  it. 

“Who  do  you  employ  then  to  do  it?  I  employ  nobody. 

“What  creature  do  you  employ  then?  No  creature;  but  I 
am  falsely  accused. 

“Why  did  you  go  away  muttering  from  Mr.  Parris  his 
house?  I  did  not  mutter  but  I  thanked  him  for  what  he  gave 
my  child. 

“Have  you  made  no  contact  with  the  Devil?  No. 

“Hathorne  desired  the  children  all  of  them  too  look  upon 
her,  and  see  if  this  were  the  person  that  hurt  them;  and  so 
they  all  did  look  upon  her,  and  said  this  was  one  of  the  persons 
that  did  torment  them.  Presently  they  all  were  tormented. 

“Sarah  Good,  do  you  not  see  what  you  have  done?  Why 
do  you  not  tell  us  the  truth?  Why  do  you  thus  torment  these 
poor  children?  I  do  not  torment  them. 

“Who  do  you  employ  then  ?  I  employ  nobody.  I  scorn  it. 

“How  came  they  thus  tormented?  What  do  I  know?  You 
bring  others  here,  and  now  you  charge  me  with  it. 

“Why,  who  was  it?  I  do  not  know  but  it  was  some  you 
brought  into  the  meeting-house  with  you. 

“We  brought  you  into  the  meeting-house.  But  you  brought 
two  more. 
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“Who  was  it,  then,  that  tormented  the  children?  It  was 
Osburn. 

“What  is  it  you  say  when  you  go  muttering  away  from 
persons’  houses?  If  I  must  tell,  I  will  tell. 

“Do  tell  us  then.  If  I  must  tell,  I  will  tell:  it  is  the  com¬ 
mandments.  I  may  say  my  Commandments,  I  hope. 

“What  Commandment  is  it?  If  I  must  tell  you,  I  will  tell: 
it  is  a  psalm. 

“What  psalm? 

“(After  a  long  time  she  muttered  over  some  part  of  a 
psalm.) 

“Who  do  you  serve?  I  serve  God. 

“What  God  do  you  serve?  The  God  that  made  heaven 
and  earth.  (Though  she  was  not  willing  to  mention  the  word 
‘God.’)  Her  answers  were  in  a  very  wicked,  spiteful  man¬ 
ner,  reflecting  and  retorting  against  the  authority  with  base 
and  abusive  words;  and  many  lies  she  was  taken  in.  It  was 
here  said  that  her  husband  had  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  she 
either  was  a  witch  or  would  be  one  very  quickly.  The  wor¬ 
shipful  Mr.  Hathorne  asked  him  his  reason  why  he  said  so 
of  her,  whether  he  had  ever  seen  anything  by  her.  He 
answered,  ‘No,  not  in  this  nature;  but  it  was  her  bad  car¬ 
riage  to  him;  and  indeed’  said  he,  ‘I  may  say  with  tears,  that 
she  is  an  enemy  to  all  good.’  ” 

After  the  examination  of  Sarah  Good,  Sarah  Osburn  was  brought 
in  and  examined  in  a  like  manner.  This  woman  had  much  the  same 
status  in  the  community  as  did  Sarah  Good.  She  was  sent  to  prison 
and  heavily  chained,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  time.  She  slowly 
languished  away  in  the  Boston  jail,  where  she  died  on  May  io. 

After  Sarah  Osburn  had  been  taken  from  the  meeting  house, 
Tituba,  the  West  Indian  servant  of  the  Parris  household,  was  brought 
in.  The  following  is  the  record  of  the  court: 

“  1  ituba,  what  evil  spirit  have  you  familiarity  with?  None. 

“Why  do  you  hurt  these  children?  I  do  not  hurt  them. 

“Who  is  it  then?  The  Devil,  for  aught  I  know. 

“Did  you  never  see  the  Devil?  The  Devil  came  to  me 
and  bid  me  serve  him. 
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“Who  have  you  seen?  Four  women  sometimes  hurt  the 
children. 

“Who  were  they?  Goody  Osburn  and  Sarah  Good,  and 
I  do  not  know  who  the  others  were.  Sarah  Good  and  Osburn 
would  have  hurt  the  children,  but  I  would  not. 

“(She  further  saith  there  was  a  tall  man  of  Boston  that 
she  did  see.) 

“When  did  you  see  them?  Last  night,  at  Boston. 

“What  did  they  say  to  you?  They  said,  ‘Hurt  the 
children.’ 

“And  did  you  hurt  them?  No;  there  is  four  women  and 
one  man,  they  hurt  the  children,  and  then  they  lay  all  upon 
me;  and  they  tell  me,  if  I  will  not  hurt  the  children,  they 
will  hurt  me. 

“But  did  you  not  hurt  them?  Yes;  but  I  will  hurt  them 
no  more. 

“Are  you  not  sorry  that  you  did  hurt  them?  Yes. 

“And  why,  then,  do  you  hurt  them?  They  say,  ‘Hurt 
children,  or  wre  will  do  worse  to  you.’ 

“What  have  you  seen?  A  man  come  to  me,  and  say, 
‘Serve  me.’ 

“What  service?  Hurt  the  children;  and  last  night  there 
was  an  appearance  that  said,  ‘Kill  the  children’;  and,  if  I 
would  not  go  on  hurting  the  children,  they  would  do  worse 
to  me. 

“What  is  this  appearance  you  see?  Sometimes  it  is  like  a 
hog,  and  sometimes  like  a  great  dog. 

“(This  appearance  she  saith  she  did  see  four  times.) 

“What  did  it  say  to  you?  The  black  dog  said,  ‘Serve 
me’;  but  I  said  ‘I  am  afraid.’  He  said,  if  I  did  not,  he  wTould 
do  worse  to  me. 

“What  did  you  say  to  it?  I  will  serve  you  no  longer. 
Then  he  said  he  would  hurt  me;  and  then  he  looks  like  a  man, 
and  threatens  to  hurt  me.  (She  said  that  this  man  had  a 
yellow-bird  that  kept  with  him.)  And  he  told  me  he  had 
more  pretty  things  that  he  would  give  me,  if  I  would  serve 
him. 

“What  were  these  pretty  things?  He  did  not  show  me 
them. 
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“What  else  have  you  seen?  Two  cats;  a  red  cat,  and  a 
black  cat. 

“What  did  they  say  to  you?  They  said,  ‘Serve  me.’ 

“When  did  you  see  them?  Last  night,  and  they  said, 
‘Serve  me’;  but  I  said  I  would  not. 

“What  service?  She  said,  hurt  the  children. 

“Did  you  not  pinch  Elizabeth  Hubbard  this  morning? 
The  man  brought  her  to  me,  and  made  me  pinch  her. 

“Why  did  you  go  to  Thomas  Putnam’s  last  night,  and 
hurt  his  child?  They  pull  and  haul  me  and  make  go. 

“And  what  would  they  have  you  do?  Kill  her  with  a 
knife. 

“(Lieutenant  Fuller  and  others  said  at  this  time,  when  the 
child  saw  these  persons,  and  was  tormented  by  them,  that  she 
did  complain  of  a  knife — that  they  would  have  her  cut  her 
head  off  with  a  knife.) 

“How  did  you  go?  We  ride  upon  sticks  and  are  there 
presently. 

“Do  you  go  through  the  trees  or  over  them?  We  see 
nothing  but  are  there  presently. 

“Why  did  you  not  tell  your  master?  I  was  afraid;  they 
said  they  would  cut  off  my  head,  if  I  told. 

“Would  you  not  have  hurt  others,  if  you  could?  They 
said  they  would  hurt  others  but  they  could  not. 

“What  attendants  hath  Sarah  Good?  A  yellow-bird,  and 
she  w'ould  have  given  me  one. 

hat  meat  did  she  give  it?  It  did  suck  her  between  her 

fingers. 

“Did  you  not  hurt  Mr.  Curren’s  child.  Goody  Good  and 
Goody  Osburn  told  that  they  did  hurt  Mr.  Curren’s  child,  and 
would  have  me  hurt  him  too;  but  I  did  not. 

“What  hath  Sarah  Osburn?  Yesterday  she  had  a  thing 
with  a  head  like  a  woman,  with  two  legs  and  wings. 

“(Abigail  Williams,  that  lives  with  her  uncle  Mr.  Parris, 
said  that  she  did  see  the  same  creature,  and  it  turned  into  the 
shape  of  Goody  Osburn.) 

“What  else  have  you  seen  with  Osburn?  Another  thing, 
hairy;  it  goes  upright  like  a  man,  it  hath  only  two  legs. 
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“Did  you  not  see  Sarah  Good  upon  Elizabeth  Hubbard, 
last  Saturday?  I  did  see  her  set  a  wolf  upon  her  to  afflict  her. 

“(The  persons  with  this  maid  did  say  that  she  did  com¬ 
plain  of  a  wolf.  She  further  said  that  she  saw  a  cat  with 
Good  at  another  time.) 

“What  clothes  did  the  man  go  in?  He  goes  in  black 
clothes;  a  tall  man,  with  white  hair,  I  think. 

“How  doth  the  woman  go?  In  a  white  hood,  and  a  black 
hood  with  a  top-knot. 

“Do  you  see  who  it  is  that  torments  these  children  now? 
Yes:  is  is  Goody  Good;  she  hurts  them  in  her  own  shape. 

“Who  is  it  that  hurts  them  now?  I  am  blind  now:  I 
cannot  see. 

“Written  by  Ezekiel  Cheever. 

“Salem  Village,  March  the  1st,  1692.” 

I  have  quoted  these  examinations  to  show  the  similarity  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  all  the  cases,  and  also  to  show  that  the  judges  always  assumed 
that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  being  a  witch. 

Tituba  was  clever  enough  to  plead  guilty,  and  apparently  her 
case  was  dismissed  without  any  punishment  being  meted  out  to  her. 
As  far  as  we  know  none  wTho  plead  guilty  was  executed.  She  was 
probably  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Parris.  If 
one  is  seeking  to  discredit  the  witchcraft  proceedings  in  Salem  Vil¬ 
lage,  he  will  find  more  than  an  inkling  of  delusion  in  the  court  ques¬ 
tions  and  in  the  answers  of  the  clever  Tituba. 

The  feelings  of  the  community  wrere  now  thoroughly  aroused. 
The  minister,  the  doctors,  and  all  classes  of  the  people  were  certain 
that  the  afflictions  of  the  girls  could  not  possibly  have  any  other 
explanation  than  that  of  witchcraft.  According  to  Upham: 

“Every  voice  was  loud  in  demanding,  every  mind  earnest 
to  ascertain,  who  were  the  persons,  in  confederacy  with  the 
Devil,  thus  torturing,  pinching,  convulsing,  and  bringing  to  the 
last  extremities  of  mortal  agony,  these  afflicted  girls.  Every 
one  felt  that  if  the  guilty  authors  of  the  mischief  could  not  be 
discovered,  and  put  out  of  the  way,  no  one  was  safe  for  a 
moment.” 

There  was  a  great  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction  when  the  girls 
cried  out  against  Good,  Osburn,  and  Tituba.  Now  they  were  getting 
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somewhere.  They  had  some  human  beings  upon  whom  they  could 
show  their  vengeance.  “They  were  just  the  kind  of  persons  whom 
the  public  prejudice  and  credulity  was  prepared  to  suspect  and 
condemn.” 

The  girls  were  now  ready  to  strike  higher  in  their  accusations. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Tituba  had  said  that  there  were  two 
others,  besides  the  two  she  had  named,  who  were  hurting  the  afflicted 
girls.  The  two  now  chosen  were  noted  for  their  piety  and  religious 
faith.  The  first,  Martha  Corey,  was  known  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  at  prayer.  She  asked  that  she  might  go  to  prayer  during  her 
testimony,  but  this  request  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
communicating  with  the  Devil  in  these  prayers.  The  second  of  the 
two  remaining  “afflicters”  was  Rebecca  Nourse,  the  head  of  a  large 
and  prominent  family,  and  a  member  of  the  mother-church  in  Salem 
Village.  There  had  long  been  a  land  feud  between  the  men  of  Salem 
and  the  Topsfield  men.  The  Nourse  family  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Salem  faction  in  this  quarrel,  but  Rebecca’s  eldest  son,  and  her  eldest 
son-in-law  had  entered  a  protest  against  a  most  vehement  resolution 
passed  by  the  village  against  the  Topsfield  men.  This  naturally 
exposed  the  Nourse  family  to  the  ill  will  of  the  Salem  people.  The 
greatest  charge  against  this  family  was  that  with  one  exception,  that 
of  Thomas  Preston,  the  family  had  discountenanced  the  whole  doings 
in  the  Parris  household.  They  went  so  far  as  to  absent  themselves 
from  meeting.  Even  a  letter  written  by  highly  respected  people  of 
the  community  did  not  deter  the  court  in  its  action.  It  may  even  have 
tended  to  make  them  exert  themselves  the  more  to  convict  her  and 
thus  rid  the  village  of  still  another  who  was  in  league  with  the  Devil. 
Martha  Corey,  Elizabeth  Nourse,  and  Dorcas  Good,  the  five-year-old 
daughter  of  Sarah,  were  sent  to  jail. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  if  the  witchcraft  proceedings  had 
remained  local,  they  would  have  died  out,  but  it  was  not  destined 
that  they  should  remain  local.  Up  to  this  time  the  examinations  had 
been  held  in  Salem  Village  before  the  justices,  John  Hathorne  and 
Jonathan  Corwin,  of  Salem.  On  April  11  these  two  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  arrival  of  Deputy-Governor  Danforth  and  four  mag¬ 
istrates,  James  Russell,  of  Charlestown;  Isaac  Addington  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  Sewall,  of  Boston;  and  Samuel  Appleton,  of  Ipswich. 
The  responsibility  for  the  action  taken  in  the  following  cases  cannot, 
therefore,  be  laid  wholly  upon  either  the  town  or  the  village  of  Salem. 
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As  one  examines  the  proceedings  in  these  cases  and  notices  the 
actions  of  the  “afflicted”  girls,  one  may  get  the  idea  that  they  were 
the  best  of  actors,  that  perhaps  the  whole  thing  was  planned  so  as  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  effect  upon  the  magistrates,  the  accused,  the 
ministers,  and  other  learned  persons,  and  also  upon  the  many  common 
people  who  flocked  to  see  the  proceedings  and  then  talked  about  them 
and  mulled  them  over  in  their  minds.  Here  was  the  case  of  Mary 
Warren,  originally  one  of  the  afflicted  girls.  For  some  reason  she  left 
their  ranks  and  became  an  accuser.  She  did  not  take  an  open  part 
against  her  master  and  mistress,  John  and  Elizabeth  Procter,  at  their 
examination,  but  she  did  act  against  them  as  an  accusing  witness  at 
their  trial  two  months  later.  The  afflicted  girls  occasionally  had  a 
falling  out.  but  they  usually  acted  together  even  to  the  extent  of  pass¬ 
ing  wrords  around  to  each  other  which  would  help  to  incriminate  the 
witness  on  the  stand.  As  soon  as  Mary  Warren  dropped  out  of  the 
circle,  the  girls  immediately  cried  out  against  her,  charged  her  with 
witchcraft,  and  had  her  apprehended.  Four  persons  in  prison  with 
her  on  the  same  charge  prepared  a  statement  as  follows: 

“We  heard  Mary  Warren  several  times  says  that  the 
magistrates  might  as  well  examine  Keysar’s  daughter  that  has 
been  distracted  many  years,  and  take  notice  of  what  she  said, 
as  well  as  any  of  the  afflicted  persons.  ‘For,’  said  Mary 
Warren,  ‘when  I  was  afflicted,  I  thought  I  saw  the  apparitions 
of  an  hundred  persons’;  for  she  said  her  head  was  distem¬ 
pered  that  she  could  not  tell  what  she  said.  And  the  said 
Mary  told  us,  that,  when  she  was  well  again,  she  could  not  say 
that  she  saw  any  of  the  apparitions  at  the  time  aforesaid.” 

During  her  examination  she  had  owmed  herself  to  have  become 
a  confederate  with  the  Devil.  Upham  says  further: 

“Having  established  this  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
magistrates  and  spectators,  the  point  was  reached  at  -which  she 
completed  the  delusion  by  appearing  to  break  away  from 
her  bondage  to  Satan,  assume  the  functions  of  a  confessing  and 
abjuring  witch,  and  retake  her  place,  writh  tenfold  effect,  among 
the  accusing  witnesses.  The  manner  in  which  she  rescued 
herself  from  the  power  of  Satan  exhibits  a  specimen  of  acting 
seldom  surpassed.  The  account  of  the  proceedings  goes: 
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‘Now  Mary  Warren  fell  into  a  fit,  and  some  of  the  afflicted 
cried  out  that  she  was  going  to  confess;  but  Goody  Corey, 
and  Procter  and  his  wife  came  in,  in  their  apparition,  and 
struck  her  down,  and  said  she  should  tell  nothing.’” 

The 

“  ‘in  apparition’  part  ‘was  based  upon  the  declarations  of  the 
accusing  witnesses.  It  was  an  art  they  often  practiced  in  offer¬ 
ing  their  testimony.  They  would  cry  out,  that  the  Devil,  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  shape  of  a  black  man,  appeared  to  them  at  the 
time,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  accused,  or  sitting  on  the 
beams  of  the  meeting-house  in  which  the  examinations  were 
generally  conducted.  On  this  occasion,  they  declared  that 
three  of  the  persons,  then  in  jail  in  some  other  place,  came  in 
their  apparitions,  forbade  Mary  Warren’s  confession,  and 
struck  her  down.  To  give  full  effect  to  their  statement,  she 
went  through  the  process  of  tumbling  down.  Although  nothing 
was  seen  by  any  other  person  present,  the  deception  was  per¬ 
fect.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Parris  wrote  it  all  down  as  having 
actually  occurred.’  ” 

Mary  Warren  appears  thus  to  have  been  received  back  into  the 
number  of  the  afflicted  girls.  She  was  examined  several  times  later 
in  the  prison  and  fell  into  fits  as  if  she  were  struggling  against  the 
attempts  of  Satan  to  keep  her  from  confessing.  The  magistrates  and 
ministers  thought  they  were  seeing  enacted  a  scene  similar  to  that 
when  the  powers  of  Satan  were  struggling  against  those  of  Jesus. 
They  remembered  that  when  the  Lord  cast  the  evil  spirits  out  of  the 
young  man,  they  “threw  him  down,  and  tare  him.”  Finally,  as  in  that 
case,  the  Evil  One  was  overcome,  and  Mary  Warren  was  released 
from  his  power.  She  made  a  full  and  circumstantial  confession.  Mr. 
Parris  reports:  “Note  that  not  one  of  the  sufferers  was  afflicted 
during  her  examination,  after  once  she  began  to  confess,  though 
they  wTere  tortured  before.” 

After  Mary  Warren  had  completely  broken  away  from  Satan,  she 
told  all  that  had  transpired  while  she  was  associated  with  him.  Her 
testimony  was  implicitly  accepted,  and  “it  dealt  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  in  all  directions.”  She  was  finally  released  from  prison,  though 
those  who  confessed  were  usually  kept  in  prison  to  restrain  them  and 
to  prevent  them  from  recanting.  Mary  acted  against  ten  persons, 
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all  of  whom  were  convicted  and  seven  of  whom  were  executed.  Her 
evidence  helped  to  secure  the  conviction  of  her  mistress,  Elizabeth 
Procter,  and  the  death  of  her  master,  John  Procter.  Upham  states 
that : 

“The  course  of  the  accusing  children  in  crying  out  against 
one  of  their  number  satisfied  the  public,  and  convinced  still 
more  the  magistrates  that  they  were  truthful,  honest  and 
upright.  They  had  now  proved  that  they  had  no  partiality 
and  no  favoritism,  but  were  equally  ready  to  bring  to  light  and 
to  justice  any  of  their  own  circle  who  might  fall  into  the  snare 
of  the  Evil  One,  and  become  confederate  with  him.” 

No  matter  what  our  prejudices  are  in  this  matter,  we  must  admit 
that  the  foregoing  was  a  very  clever  piece  of  acting. 

The  examination  of  Giles  Corey,  the  husband  of  Martha,  on 
April  19,  brings  out  other  characteristics  of  the  trials.  The  girls 
severally  charged  him  with  having  afflicted  them  and  were  thrown 
into  fits  and  spasms  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators,  so  that  upon 
the  order  of  the  court  his  hands  were  tied  that  he  might  not  further 
afflict  the  children.  The  magistrates  were  terribly  disturbed  over 
this  necessity  and  cried  out,  “What!  is  it  not  enough  to  act  witchcraft 
at  other  times,  but  you  must  do  it  now  in  the  face  of  authority?” 
Corey  was  very  much  perturbed  by  the  charges  •which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  understand,  and  all  he  said  was,  “I  am  a  poor  creature 
and  cannot  help  it.”  When  he  turned  his  neck  the  necks  and  throats 
of  the  afflicted  were  hurt.  One  of  his  hands  was  released  and  several 
of  the  girls  were  afflicted.  “He  held  his  head  on  one  side,  and  then 
the  heads  of  several  of  the  afflicted  were  held  on  one  side.  He  drew 
in  his  cheeks,  and  the  cheeks  of  some  of  the  afflicted  were  sucked  in.” 
The  obvious  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  girls  were  watching  the 
accused  and  imitating  him.  The  aroused  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  magistrates  would  not  let  them  appreciate  this. 

Giles  Corey,  together  with  Mary  Warren,  of  the  Village;  Bridget 
Bishop,  of  Salem;  and  Abigail  Hobbs,  of  Topsfield,  were  sent  to 
prison  on  April  19,  and  two  days  later  warrants  were  issued  against 
William  Hobbs  and  his  wife,  Nehemiah  Abbot,  Jr.,  Mary  Easty,  and 
Sarah  Wildes,  all  of  Topsfield.  Edward  Bishop  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
Mary  Black,  a  negro  servant,  all  of  Salem  Village;  and  Mrs.  Philip 
English,  of  Salem,  were  examined  and  all  were  committed  except 
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Nehemiah  Abbot.  This  man  was  the  only  person  brought  before  the 
Salem  magistrates  who  was  ever  formally  dismissed  by  them.  There 
is,  however,  the  instance  of  one  Abbot  who  pleaded  his  innocence  so 
well  that  the  girl’s  began  to  waver  in  their  accusations  and  finally 
admitted  that  he  was  not  the  man  who  had  afflicted  them,  but  was 
“considerably  like”  that  person.  Abbot  got  clear  for  a  time  at  least, 
but  even  then  the  people  were  convinced  that  the  Devil  had  shown 
his  hand  in  confusing  the  girls. 

During  the  examination  of  Mary  Black,  the  negro  woman,  she 
was  asked  by  the  court  to  take  out  a  pin  and  pin  her  neckcloth.  As 
she  did  so  Mary  Walcot  was  pricked  in  the  arm  so  that  blood  came. 
“Abigail  Williams  was  pricked  in  the  stomach  and  Mary  Lewis  was 
pricked  in  the  foot.”  According  to  Upham  it  is  probable  that  the  girls 
pricked  themselves  with  pins  that  they  had  provided  beforehand  and 
had  agreed  to  stick  them  into  various  parts  of  the  body  if  they  could 
manage  to  get  the  proper  question  put  to  the  accused. 

The  number  of  Topsfield  people  examined  in  these  two  days 
recalls  the  case  of  Rebecca  Nourse  and  the  enmity  that  existed  between 
Topsfield  and  Salem  Village.  The  girls  had  most  probably  heard 
Topsfield  spoken  evil  of  by  the  people  around  them  and  took  this 
opportunity  of  using  the  already  existing  prejudice. 

When  Mary  Easty  was  being  examined,  the  magistrate  was  so 
affected  by  the  accused’s  confidence  in  her  own  innocence  that  he  asked 
the  girls  if  they  were  sure  that  this  was  the  person  that  had  afflicted 
them.  After  some  wavering  they  agreed  that  this  was  the  person. 
Mary  Easty  was  committed  to  prison,  but  this  wavering  in  her  case 
and  in  that  of  the  above-mentioned  Abbot  was  a  bit  alarming  to  the 
prosecutors.  That  night  the  following  letter  was  written : 

“These  to  the  Honored  John  Hathorne  and  Jonathan 
Corwin,  Esqrs.,  living  at  Salem,  present. 

“Salem  Village,  this  21st  of  April,  1692. 

“Much  Honored — After  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
presented  to  Your  Honors  for  the  great  care  and  pains  you 
have  already  taken  for  us — for  which  you  know  we  are  never 
able  to  make  you  recompense,  and  we  believe  you  do  not  expect 
it  of  us;  therefore  a  full  reward  will  be  given  you  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  whose  cause  and  interest  you  have  espoused 
(and  we  trust  this  shall  add  to  your  crown  of  glory  in  the  day 
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of  the  Lord  Jesus)  ;  and  we — beholding  continually  the 
tremendous  works  of  Divine  Providence,  not  only  every  day, 
but  every  hour — thought  it  our  duty  to  inform  \our  Honors 
of  what  we  conceive  you  have  not  heard,  which  are  high  and 
dreadful — of  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  at  which  our  hearts  do 
tingle.  Humbly  craving  continually  your  prayers  and  help 
in  this  distressed  case — so,  praying  Almighty  God  continually 
to  prepare  you,  that  you  may  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers  and 
a  praise  to  them  that  do  well,  we  remain  yours  to  serve  in 
what  we  are  able,  “Thomas  Putnam. 

The  “wheel  within  a  wheel”  and  “the  high  and  dreadful”  things 
that  were  going  to  happen  evidently  meant  that  the  witchcraft  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  going  to  reach  a  height  that  the  magistrates  had  not 
yet  dreamed  of.  More  of  this  later. 

On  April  30  warrants  were  issued  against  Philip  English,  of 
Salem;  Sarah  Morrel  and  Dorcas  Hoar,  of  Beverly;  and  Susannah 
Martin,  of  Amesbury.  They  were  examined  on  May  2.  The  case  of 
the  last-named  is  interesting.  Among  the  bits  of  evidence  against 
her  was  one  that  “in  an  extraordinary  dirty  season,  when  it  was  not 
fit  for  any  person  to  travel,  she  came  on  foot  to  a  house  in  Newbury 
and  what  was  more  remarkable  was  that  when  she  arrived  at  the 
house  she  was  perfectly  dry.  Not  even  the  soles  of  her  shoes  were 
wet.  When  the  woman  of  the  house  remarked  about  it,  Susannah 
Martin  replied  that  “she  scorned  to  have  a  drabbled  tail.”  How 
could  one  be  so  dry  under  such  circumstances  if  she  were  not  a  witch? 
I  shall  quote  from  the  Reverend  Parris’  account  of  the  examination 
of  Mrs.  Martin.  When  the  accused  appeared  in  court  many  of  the 
witnesses  against  her  fell  into  fits.  The  magistrates  asked  them. 

“Hath  the  woman  hurt  you? 

“(Abigail  Williams  declared  that  she  had  hurt  her  often. 

‘An  Putnam  threw  her  glove  at  her  in  a  fit,’  and  the  rest  were 

struck  dumb  at  her  presence.) 

“What!  do  you  laugh  at  it?  said  the  magistrate.  Well  I 

may  at  such  folly. 

“Is  this  folly  to  see  these  so  hurt?  I  never  hurt  man, 
woman  or  child. 

“Mercy  Lewis  cried  out,  ‘She  hath  hurt  me  a  great  many 
times,  and  plucks  me  down.’  Then  Martin  laughed  again. 
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Several  others  cried  out  upon  her,  and  the  magistrate  again 
addressed  her. 

“What  say  you  to  this?  I  have  no  hand  in  witchcraft. 

“What  did  you  do?  Did  you  consent  these  should  be 
hurt?  No,  never  in  my  life. 

“What  ails  these  people?  I  do  not  know. 

“But  what  do  you  think  ails  them?  I  do  not  desire  to 
spend  my  judgment  upon  it. 

“Do  you  think  they  are  bewitched?  No;  I  do  not  think 
they  are. 

“Well,  tell  us  your  thoughts  about  them.  My  thoughts 
are  my  own  when  they  are  in;  but,  when  they  are  out,  they 
are  another’s. 

“Who  do  you  think  is  their  master?  If  they  be  dealing  in 
the  black  art,  you  may  know  as  well  as  I. 

“What  have  you  done  towards  the  hurt  of  these?  How 
do  I  know? 

“Are  you  not  willing  to  tell  the  truth?  I  cannot  tell.  He 
that  appeared  in  Samuel’s  shape  can  appear  in  any  one’s 
shape. 

“Do  you  believe  these  afflicted  persons  do  not  say  true? 
They  may  lie,  for  aught  I  know. 

“May  not  you  lie?  I  dare  not  tell  a  lie,  if  it  would  save 
my  life. 

At  this  point  “she  pinched  her  hands,  and  Elizabeth  Hubbard  was 
immediately  afflicted.  Several  of  the  afflicted  cried  out  that  they  saw 
her  upon  the  beam”  of  the  meetinghouse.  There  was  great  excite¬ 
ment.  The  magistrate  appealed  to  the  accused,  “Pray  God  discover 
you  if  you  be  guilty.”  She  replied,  “Amen,  amen.  A  false  tongue 
will  never  make  a  guilty  person.”  The  uproar  increased  and  several 
were  afflicted,  among  them  John  Indian,  who  cried  out,  “She  bites, 
she  bites.”  1  he  magistrate  was  nearly  overcome  by  the  sights  of  the 
suffering  all  around  him,  and  he  appealed  to  the  accused  again,  “Have 
not  you  compassion  for  these  afflicted?”  “No,  I  have  none,”  was  the 
calm  answer.  All  the  accusers  declared  that  the  black  man,  Satan, 
was  standing  by  her.  They  tried  to  approach  her  but  they  could  not. 
John  Indian  sprawled  upon  the  floor  in  his  attempt  to  rush  upon  her. 
The  magistrate  asked,  “What  is  the  reason  these  cannot  come  near 
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you?”  “I  cannot  tell.  It  may  be  the  Devil  bears  me  more  malice 
than  another.”  “Do  you  not  see  God  evidently  discovering  you?” 
“No,  not  a  bit  for  that.”  “All  the  congregation  besides  think  so.” 
“Let  them  think  what  they  will.”  “What  is  the  reason  these  cannot 
come  to  you?”  “I  do  not  know,  but  they  can  if  they  will;  or  else, 
if  you  please,  I  will  come  to  them.”  “What  was  that  the  black  man 
whispered  to  you?”  “There  was  none  whispered  to  me.”  She  was 
sent  to  prison.  Again  we  have  witnessed  the  futility  of  the  claims 
of  the  accused  to  be  innocent,  and  the  banter  that  characterized  these 
examinations. 

Now  it  was  time  for  the  “wheels  within  wheels”  mystery  to  be 
brought  to  light.  John  Burroughs  had  been  the  minister  in  Salem  Vil¬ 
lage  from  1680-82,  and  had  put  in  a  stormy  time  of  it  during  his  years 
there.  He  had  withdrawn  to  Wells,  Maine,  and  was  leading  the  life 
of  a  conscientious,  hard  working  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  midst 
of  perils  and  privations.  It  was  necessary  that  no  word  should  get 
to  Burroughs,  or  he  might  put  himself  on  his  guard  and  perhaps  go 
even  farther  into  the  “wilds,”  where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find 
him.  Therefore,  nothing  was  done  in  the  Village,  but  the  steps  to 
arrest  him  started  in  Boston.  Mr.  Burroughs  had  lived  in  Casco 
Bay  before  he  went  on  to  Wells.  Abigail  Hobbs  had  once  lived 
there,  so  she  could  supply  the  prosecutors  wfith  all  the  gossip  they 
needed  against  Burroughs. 

The  way  in  which  the  minds  of  the  people  were  worked  up  against 
the  poor  Mr.  Burroughs  is  shown  in  the  testimony  of  Benjamin  Hutch¬ 
inson,  wTho  said  that  on  the  twenty-first  of  June  Abigail  Williams, 
eleven  years  old,  one  of  the  “afflicted”  girls,  had  told  him  that  she  saw 
a  person  whom  she  described  as  Mr.  George  Burroughs,  “a  little  black 
minister  who  lived  in  Casco  Bay.”  (Mr.  Burroughs  wTas  short  and 
of  a  dark  complexion.)  She  told  of  his  wonderful  feats  of  strength 
and  claimed  that  he  was  a  wizard.  He  had  killed  two  of  his  wives, 
she  said.  She  affirmed  that  Mr.  Burroughs  was  right  there  then,  in 
the  wagon  rut,  and  when  Hutchinson  had  struck  at  him  wfith  an  iron 
fork,  the  girl  fell  into  a  fit,  and  when  she  came  out  of  it  she  cried, 
“You  have  torn  his  coat,  for  I  heard  it  tear.”  Then  they  went  into 
the  house  of  Lieutenant  Ingersoll,  and  the  girl  continued  to  see  Mr. 
Burroughs.  When  Mr.  Hutchinson  drew  his  rapier  to  strike  him, 
the  girl  exclaimed  that  he  had  gone,  but  that  a  grey  cat  had  taken 
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his  place.  Later  in  the  day  Abigail  Williams  and  Mary  Walcot  were 
with  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  Lieutenant  Ingersoll’s  chamber.  They  said 
they  saw  the  apparitions  of  “Goody”  Hobbs  and  her  husband  and 
many  others  in  the  room.  When  the  men  stabbed  with  their  rapiers, 
the  girls  claimed  that  they  had  killed  several  persons  and  that  the 
“Boor  was  covered  with  blood.”  Then  the  girls  rushed  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  said  that  they  saw  a  whole  company  of  witches  on  the  side 
hill  and  that  three  of  them  were  dead  there.  Please  bear  in  mind  that 
all  this  evidence  was  accepted  in  the  court  as  true.  The  people  would 
believe  anything  that  the  “afflicted”  girls  said. 

The  following  has  more  bearing  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Burroughs: 

“  The  deposition  of  Anne  Putnam,  who  testifieth  and  saith, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1692,  at  evening,  she  saw  the  apparition 
of  a  minister,  at  which  she  was  grievously  affrighted,  and 
cried  out,  ‘Oh,  dreadful,  dreadful !  here  is  a  minister  come ! 
What!  are  ministers  witches  too?  Whence  come  you,  and 
what  is  your  name?  for  I  will  complain  of  you,  though  you 
be  a  minister,  if  you  be  a  wizard.’  Immediately  I  was  tor¬ 
tured  by  him,  being  racked  and  almost  choked  by  him.  And 
he  tempted  me  to  write  in  his  book,  which  I  refused  with  loud 
outcries,  and  said  I  would  not  write  in  his  book  though  he 
tore  me  all  to  pieces,  but  told  him  that  it  was  a  dreaful  thing 
that  he,  which  was  a  minister,  that  should  teach  children  to 
fear  God,  should  come  to  persuade  poor  creatures  to  give  their 
souls  to  the  Devil.  ‘Oh,  dreadful,  dreadful!  Tell  me  your 
name  that  I  may  know  who  you  are.’  Then  again  he  tortured 
me,  and  urged  me  to  write  in  his  book,  which  I  refused.  And 
then,  presently,  he  told  me  that  his  name  was  George  Bur¬ 
roughs,  and  that  he  had  three  wives,  and  that  he  had  bewitched 
the  two  first  of  them  to  death;  and  that  he  had  killed  Mrs. 
Lawson,  because  she  was  unwilling  to  go  from  the  Village  and 
also  killed  Air.  Lawson’s  child  because  he  went  to  the  east¬ 
ward  with  Sir  Edmon,  and  preached  so  to  the  soldiers;  and 
that  he  had  bewitched  a  great  many  soldiers  to  death  at  the 
eastward  when  Sir  Edmon  was  there;  and  that  he  made  Abi¬ 
gail  Hobbs  a  witch  and  several  witches  more.  And  he  has 
continued  ever  since,  by  times,  tempting  me  to  write  in  his 
book,  and  grievously  torturing  me  by  beating,  pinching,  and 
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almost  choking  me  several  times  a  day.  He  also  told  me  that 
he  was  above  a  witch.  He  was  a  conjurer.” 

This  sounds  like  the  imaginings  of  a  child  who  is  making  up  a 
story  as  she  goes  along.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Ann  was  twelve 
years  old. 

The  next  deposition  of  Ann  Putnam  sounds  even  more  like  the 
product  of  a  vivid  imagination.  Notice  the  extraordinary  language 
and  imagery : 

“The  deposition  of  Ann  Putnam,  who  testifieth  and  saith, 
that,  on  the  8th  of  May,  at  evening,  I  saw  apparition  of  Mr. 
George  Burroughs,  who  grievously  tortured  me,  and  urged 
me  to  wrrite  in  his  book,  which  I  refused.  He  then  told  me 
that  his  two  first  wives  would  appear  to  me  presently,  and  tell 
me  a  great  manv  lies,  but  I  should  not  believe  them.  Then  im¬ 
mediately  appeared  to  me  the  forms  of  two  women  in  winding- 
sheets,  and  napkins  about  their  heads,  at  which  I  was  greatly 
affrighted;  and  they  turned  their  faces  towards  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  and  looked  very  red  and  angry,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  been  a  very  cruel  man  to  them,  and  that  their  blood  did 
cry  for  vengeance  against  him;  and  also  told  him  that  they 
should  be  clothed  with  white  robes  in  heaven,  when  he  should 
be  cast  into  hell;  and  immediately  he  vanished  away.  And, 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  two  women  turned  their  faces 
towards  me,  and  looked  as  pale  as  a  white  wall;  and  told  me 
that  they  were  Mr.  Burroughs’s  two  first  wives,  and  that  he 
had  murdered  them.  And  one  of  them  told  me  that  she  was 
his  first  wife,  and  he  stabbed  her  under  the  left  arm,  and  put 
a  piece  of  sealing  wax  on  the  wound.  And  she  pulled  aside 
the  winding-sheet,  and  showed  me  the  place;  and  also  told  me, 
that  she  was  in  the  house  where  Mr.  Parris  now  lives,  when  it 
was  done.  And  the  other  told  me,  that  Mr.  Burroughs  and 
that  wife  which  he  hath  now,  killed  her  in  the  vessel,  as  she 
was  coming  to  see  her  friends,  because  they  would  have  one 
another.  And  they  both  charged  me  that  I  should  tell  these 
things  to  the  magistrates  before  Mr.  Burroughs’  face;  and, 
if  he  did  not  own  them,  they  did  not  know  but  they  should 
appear  there.  This  morning  also,  Mrs.  Lawson  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Ann  appeared  to  me,  whom  I  knew,  and  told  me  Mr.  Bur- 
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roughs  murdered  them.  This  morning  also  appeared  to  me 
another  woman  in  a  winding-sheet,  and  told  me  that  she  was 
Goodman  Fuller’s  first  wife,  and  Mr.  Burroughs  killed  her 
because  there  was  some  difference  between  her  husband  and 
him.” 

This  was  the  testimony  of  a  girl  twelve  years  old  and  it  was  taken 
as  gospel  truth. 

On  the  9th  of  May  a  special  session  of  the  Magistracy  was  held. 
William  Stoughton,  from  Dorchester,  and  Samuel  Sewall,  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  came  to  sit  with  Hathorne  and  Corwin  to  give  greater  solemnity 
and  weight  to  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Burroughs  was  greatly  amazed 
at  all  the  accusations  that  were  brought  against  him  and  bore  up  under 
them  bravely.  He  regarded  the  whole  affair  as  an  “humbling  provi¬ 
dence  of  God.” 

On  the  22nd  of  April  Deliverance  Hobbs,  the  wife  of  William 
Hobbs,  had  been  examined.  During  the  examination  she  had  broken 
down  and  confessed  that  all  that  had  been  said  against  her  was  true. 
Although  she  mentioned  several  names  of  those  whom  she  said  she 
had  been  associated  with  as  witches,  she  did  not  mention  the  name  of 
Burroughs.  On  the  third  of  May,  the  day  before  Mr.  Burroughs 
arrived,  she  was  examined  again  and  declared  that  Burroughs  had 
been  present  at  the  witch  meetings  of  which  she  had  spoken  on  the 
twenty-second,  although  she  had  not  mentioned  him  at  all  at  that  time. 
This  seems  to  prove  that  the  confessing  prisoners  were  told  what  it 
was  desired  that  they  should  say  and  that  their  testimony  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  managers  of  the  affair. 

Warrants  were  issued  against  George  Jacobs,  Sr.,  and  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Margaret  Jacobs.  In  his  examination  we  have  another  case 
of  a  servant  turning  against  her  master.  Meetings  of  the  “circle”  of 
the  afflicted  girls  were  held  frequently  during  the  proceedings.  One 
was  held  after  the  examination  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  it  appears 
that  at  this  one  Mary  Walcot  suggested  to  Sarah  Churchill  that  she 
accuse  her  master,  George  Jacobs,  Sr.  I  will  quote  a  few  of  Jacobs’ 
answers  in  his  examination  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  When 
accused  that  he  had  hurt  Churchill  twice  he  answered,  “It  is  not  true. 
What  would  you  have  me  say?  I  never  wronged  no  man  in  word  or 
deed.”  “lou  tax  me  for  a  wizard:  you  may  as  well  tax  me  for  a 
buzzard.  I  have  done  no  harm.”  He  was  sent  to  prison. 
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The  only  case  of  a  remnant  of  conscience  showing  itself  at  this 
time  among  the  “afflicted  girls”  is  shown  in  the  following: 

“The  Deposition  of  Sarah  Ingersoll,  aged  about  thirty 
years. — Saith  that,  seeing  Sarah  Churchill  after  her  examina¬ 
tion,  she  came  to  me  crying  and  wringing  her  hands,  seemingly 
much  troubled  in  spirt.  I  asked  her  what  she  ailed.  She 
answered  she  had  undone  herself.  I  asked  her  in  w'hat.  She 
said,  in  belying  herself  and  others  in  saying  she  had  set  her 
hand  to  the  Devil’s  book,  whereas,  she  said,  she  never  did.  I 
told  her  I  believed  she  had  set  her  hand  to  the  book.  She 
answered,  crying,  and  said,  ‘No,  no,  no,  I  never,  I  never  did. 

I  asked  her  then  what  made  her  say  she  did.  She  ansv  ered, 
because  they  threatened  her,  and  told  her  they  would  put  hei 
into  the  dungeon,  and  put  her  along  with  Mr.  Burroughs,  and 
thus  several  times  she  followed  me  up  and  down  telling  me 
that  she  had  undone  herself  in  belying  herself  and  others.  I 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  deny  she  wrote  it.  She  told  me, 
because  she  had  stood  out  so  long  in  it,  that  now  she  durst 
not.  She  said  also,  that,  if  she  told  Mr.  Noyes  but  once  she 
had  set  her  hand  to  the  book  he  would  believe  her;  but,  if  she 
told  the  truth,  and  said  she  had  not  set  her  hand  to  the  book 
a  hundred  times,  he  would  not  believe  her.” 

This  was  signed  “Sarah  Ingersoll.”  The  fact  that  the  girl  knew 
it  was  useless  to  try  to  prove  her  innocence  to  the  minister,  Mr.  Noyes, 

shows  how  interested  he  was  in  the  affair. 

Ann  Pudeator  was  a  woman  of  wealth,  owning  two  estates  on  the 
north  line  of  the  Common.  She  was  arrested  and  brought  to  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  twelfth  of  May.  There  is  evidence  that  she  was  dis¬ 
charged,  but  some  people  of  the  town  would  not  let  it  go  at  that  and 
ordered  her  re-arrest.  During  her  re-examination,  “Ann  Putnam  fell 
into  a  fit,  and  said  Pudeator  was  commanded  to  take  her  by  the  wrist, 
and  did;  and  said  Putnam  was  well  presently.  Mary  Warren  fell 
into  two  fits  quickly,  after  one  another;  and  both  times  was  helped 
by  said  Pudeator’s  taking  her  by  the  wrist.” 

I  shall  quote  here  from  Mr.  Upham’s  account: 

“When  well  acted,  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  effective  of  all  the  methods  employed  in  these 
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performances.  To  see  a  young  woman  or  girl  suddenly  struck 
down,  speechless,  pallid  as  in  death;  with  muscles  rigid,  eye¬ 
balls  fixed  or  rolled  back  in  their  sockets;  the  stiffened  frame 
either  wholly  prostrate  or  drawn  up  into  contorted  attitudes 
and  shapes,  or  vehemently  convulsed  with  racking  pains,  or 
dropping  with  relaxed  muscles  into  a  lifeless  lump;  and  to 
hear  dread  shrieks  of  delirious  ravings — must  have  produced 
a  truly  frightful  effect  upon  an  excited  and  deluded  assembly. 
The  constables  and  their  assistants  would  go  to  the  rescue,  lift 
the  body  of  the  sufferer,  and  bear  it  in  their  arms  toward  the 
prisoner.  The  magistrates  and  the  crowd,  hushed  in  the  deep¬ 
est  silence,  would  watch  with  breathless  awe  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  while  the  officers  slowly  approached  the  accused, 
who,  when  they  came  near,  would,  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  the  magistrates,  hold  out  a  hand,  and  touch  the  flesh  of  the 
afflicted.  Instantly  the  spasms  cease,  the  eyes  open,  color 
returns  to  the  countenance,  the  limbs  resume  their  positions 
and  functions,  and  life  and  intelligence  are  wholly  restored. 
The  sufferer  comes  to  herself,  walks  back,  and  takes  her  seat 
as  well  as  ever.  1  he  effect  upon  the  accused  person  must  have 
been  confounding.  It  is  a  wonder  that  it  did  not  oftener 
break  them  down.  It  sometimes  did.  Poor  Deliverance 
Hobbs,  when  the  process  was  tried  upon  her,  was  wholly 
overcome,  and  passed  from  conscious  and  calmly  asserted 
innocence  to  a  helpless  abandonment  of  reason,  concience,  and 
herself,  exclaiming,  I  am  amazed  !  I  am  amazed  !’  and  assented 
afterwards  to  every  charge  brought  against  her,  and  said 
whatever  she  was  told,  or  supposed  they  wished  her  to  say.” 

We  have  referred  to  this  incident  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burroughs. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  the  day  that  Sir  William  Phips,  the 
new  royal  Governor  arrived,  warrants  were  issued  against  Daniel 
Andrew,  George  Jacobs,  Jr.,  his  wife,  Rebecca  Jacobs,  Sarah  Buckley, 
and  Mary  Whittredge,  all  of  Salem  Village;  Elizabeth  Hart  and 
Thomas  Farrar,  of  Lynn;  Elizabeth  Colson,  of  Reading;  and  Bethiah 
Carter,  of  W  oburn.  Daniel  Andrew  and  George  Jacobs,  Jr.,  could 
not  be  found,  as  they  had  made  their  escape  and  subsequently  found 
refuge  in  a  foreign  county.  The  wife  of  George  Jacobs,  Jr.,  was  the 
\  ictim  of  partial  derangement.  The  constable  persuaded  her  to  go 
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with  him,  holding  out  the  inducement  that  she  would  be  allowed  to 
return  to  her  home  soon.  Her  four  children  followed  along  after 
her.  They  were  taken  into  the  homes  of  neighbors.  She  was 
examined  and  kept  in  prison,  in  chains,  for  eight  months.  Her  mother 
sent  an  earnest  but  humble  petition  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  at 
Salem,  in  wrhich  she  set  forth  the  condition  of  her  daughter,  but  it 
availed  nothing.  Tater  she  sent  another  petition  to  His  Excellency 
Sir  William  Phips,  Knight,  Governor,  and  the  Honorable  Council 
sitting  at  Boston,”  but  this  too  met  with  no  response.  After  the 
people  had  recovered  from  their  witchcraft  mania,  a  grand  jury  found 
a  bill  against  the  unfortunate  woman,  on  which  she  was  brought  to 
trial  on  January  3,  1693,  and  acquitted.  According  to  Upham: 
“There  is  no  more  disgraceful  feature  in  all  the  proceedings  than  the 
long  imprisonment  of  this  woman,  her  being  brought  to  trial,  and  the 
obdurate  deafness  to  humanity  and  reason  of  the  chief-justice,  the 
governor  and  the  council.” 

For  some  unknown  reason  Mary  Easty,  who  had  been  examined 
and  committed  to  prison  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  was  discharged 
from  prison  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May  and  allowed  to  return  to 
her  home  in  Topsfield.  This  did  not  please  the  afflicted  girls.  They 
showed  their  displeasure  by  going  into  violent  fits.  A  warrant  for 
Mary  Easty’s  second  arrest  was  quickly  obtained.  As  soon  as  she 
had  been  put  in  chains  in  the  jail  the  girls’  afflictions  stopped.  One  of 
the  chief  witnesses  against  Mary  Easty  was  “Goodwife  Bibber.”  We 
gain  a  good  idea  of  the  type  of  person  she  was  from  the  following 
testimony:  “The  testimony  of  Joseph  Fowler,  who  testifieth  that 
Goodman  Bibber  and  his  wife  lived  at  my  house;  and  I  did  observe 
her  idle  in  her  calling,  and  very  much  given  to  tattling  and  talebearing, 
making  mischief  amongst  her  neighbors,  and  very  much  given  to 
speak  bad  words,  and  would  call  her  husband  bad  names,  and  was  a 
woman  of  a  very  turbulent,  unruly  spirit.”  Joseph  Fowler  was  the 
type  of  man  whose  testimony  we  may  accept.  It  had  been  proved  that 
Goodwife  Bibber  was  able  to  fall  into  fits  at  any  time.  Yet  her  testi¬ 
mony  against  poor  Mary  Easty  was  accepted  without  question. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May  warrants  were  issued  against  several 
persons,  among  whom  I  shall  mention  Ylartha  Canier,  of  Ando\er, 
Elizabeth  How,  of  Topsfield;  and  Captain  John  Alden,  of  Boston. 
The  case  of  Martha  Carrier  is  particularly  interesting  and  distress- 
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ing  because  four  of  her  own  children  were  prevailed  upon  to  confess 
that  they  were  witches  and  that  their  mother  had  taught  them  the  art 
of  witchcraft.  No  wonder  that  the  poor  woman  cried  out  in  her 
examination  that  she  was  being  wronged.  Susannah  Sheldon  accused 
her  of  killing  thirteen  persons.  At  this  she  exclaimed:  “It  is  a  shame¬ 
ful  thing,  that  you  should  mind  these  folks  that  are  out  of  their  wits.” 
The  courage  and  energy  of  the  prisoner  threw  the  whole  courtroom 
into  an  uproar  which  the  court  record  describes  in  these  words :  “The 
tortures  of  the  afflicted  were  so  great  that  there  was  no  enduring  of 

it,  so  that  she  was  ordered 
away,  and  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  all  expedition; 
the  afflicted,  in  the  meanwhile, 
almost  killed,  to  the  great 
trouble  of  all  spectators,  mag¬ 
istrates,  and  others.”  In  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather’s  report  of 
this  trial  he  concludes  with 
these  words:  “This  rampant 
hag  was  the  person  of  whom 
the  confession  of  the  witches, 
and  of  her  own  children 
among  the  rest,  agreed  that 
the  Devil  had  promised  her 
that  she  should  be  queen  of 
Hell.” 

In 

tion  we  find  evidence  of  the 
good  character  of  Elizabeth  How,  who  was  arrested  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  May,  and  also  something  of  the  methods  used  to  accuse 
people : 


the  following  quota- 


The  testimony  of  Samuel  Phillips,  aged  about  sixty-seven, 
minister  of  the  word  of  God  in  Rowley,  who  saith  that  Mr. 
Payson  (minister  of  God’s  word  also  in  Rowley)  and  myself 
went,  being  desired,  to  Samuel  Perly  of  Ipswich,  to  see  their 
young  daughter,  who  was  visited  with  strange  fits;  and,  in 
her  fits  (as  her  father  and  mother  affirmed),  did  mention 
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Goodwife  How,  the  wife  of  James  How,  Jr.,  of  Ipswich,  as 
if  she  was  in  the  house,  and  did  afflict  her.  When  we  were  in 
the  house,  the  child  had  one  of  her  fits,  but  made  no  mention 
of  Goodwife  How;  and  when  the  fit  was  over,  and  she  came 
to  herself,  Goodwife  How  went  to  the  child,  and  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  asked  her  whether  she  had  ever  done  her  any 
hurt;  and  she  answered,  ‘No,  never;  and,  if  I  did  complain  of 
you  in  my  fits,  I  knew  not  that  I  did  so.’  I  further  can  affirm, 
upon  oath,  that  young  Samuel  Perley,  brother  to  the  afflicted 
girl,  looked  out  of  a  chamber  window  (I  and  the  afflicted  child 
being  without  doors  together),  and  said  to  his  sister,  Say 
Goodwife  How  is  a  witch — say  she  is  a  witch  ;  and  the  child 
spake  not  a  word  that  way.  But  I  looked  up  to  the  window 
where  the  youth  stood,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  boldness  to 
stir  up  his  sister  to  accuse  the  said  Goodwife  How;  whereas  she 
had  cleared  her  from  doing  any  hurt  to  his  sister  in  both  our 
hearing;  and  I  added,  ‘No  wonder  that  the  child,  in  her  fits, 
did  mention  Goodwife  How,  when  her  nearest  relations  were 
so  frequent  in  expressing  their  suspicions,  in  the  child’s  hearing 
when  she  was  out  of  her  fits,  that  the  said  Goodwife  How  was 
an  instrument  of  mischief  to  the  child.’  ” 

Several  witnesses  say : 

“We  often  spoke  to  her  (Goodwife  How)  of  some  things 
that  were  reported  of  her,  that  gave  some  suspicion  of  that  she 
is  now  charged  with  and  she,  always  professing  her  innocency, 
often  desired  our  prayers  to  God  for  her,  that  God  would  keep 
her  in  his  fear,  and  support  her  under  her  burden.  We  have 
often  heard  her  speaking  of  those  persons  that  raised  those 
reports  of  her,  and  we  never  heard  her  speak  badly  of  them 
for  the  same;  but  in  our  hearing,  hath  often  said  that  she 
desired  God  that  he  would  sanctify  the  afflicted,  as  well  as 
others,  for  her  spiritual  good.’’ 

She  was  never  known  to  say  anything  against  any  person  that 
accused  her  of  witchcraft  but,  rather,  asked  God  to  forgive  them  for 
they  were  harming  themselves  more  than  they  were  her.  Elizabeth 
How’s  father-in-law  addressed  a  communication  to  the  court  in  which 
he  declared  that  “He,  living  by  her  for  about  thirty  years,  hath  taken 
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notice  that  she  hath  carried  it  well  becoming  her  place,  as  a  daughter, 
as  a  wife,  in  all  relations,  setting  aside  human  infirmities,  as  becometh 
a  Christian;  with  respect  to  myself  as  a  father,  very  dutifully;  and 
as  a  wife  to  my  son,  very  careful,  loving,  obedient,  and  kind — con¬ 
sidering  his  want  of  eyesight,  tenderly  leading  him  about  by  the  hand. 
Desiring  God  may  guide  your  honors,  ....  I  rest  yours  to  serve.” 
The  only  evidence  against  this  woman,  besides  the  fits  and  outcries  of 
the  afflicted  girls,  came  from  the  gossip  of  the  people  of  the  back 
settlements  of  Topsfield  and  Ipswich  and  gave  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  absurd  and  brutal  superstition  of  a  period  which  Upham  calls  “the 
most  benighted  period  of  our  history.”  Upham  points  out  that  the 
education  which  the  first  settlers  had  brought  over  from  the  Mother 
Country  had  gone  with  them  to  the  grave.  The  system  of  public 
schools  had  not  begun  to  take  effect  in  the  thinly  settled  outer  districts. 

Mary  Bradbury,  of  Salisbury,  was  another  against  whom  a  war¬ 
rant  was  issued.  I  will  not  tell  of  her  examination,  but  simply  remark 
that  she  was  one  of  the  better  families  and  of  the  higher  social  classes. 
Her  case  and  that  of  Rebecca  Nourse  show  plainly  that  the  accused 
persons  were  not  always  of  the  lower  classes  of  society.  Upham 
affirms  that  the  victims  were  mostly  of  the  upper  classes. 

Captain  John  Alden  was  the  son  of  John  Alden,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  founders  of  Plymouth  Colony.  His  is  the  only  account  we 
have  by  one  who  had  actually  been  a  defendant  in  a  witchcraft  trial. 

“John  Alden,  Sr.,  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
mariner,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  1692,  was  sent  for 
by  the  magistrates  of  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  upon  the 
accusation  of  a  company  of  poor  distracted  or  possessed  crea¬ 
tures  or  witches;  and,  being  sent  for  by  Mr.  Stoughton,  arrived 
there  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  appeared  at  Salem  Village 
before  Mr.  Gedney,  Mr.  Hathorne,  and  Mr.  Corwin. 

“Those  wenches  being  present  who  played  their  juggling 
tricks,  falling  down,  crying  out,  and  staring  in  people’s  faces, 
the  magistrates  demanded  of  them  several  times,  who  it  was, 
of  all  the  people  in  the  room  that  hurt  them.  One  of  the 
accusers  pointed  several  times  at  one  Captain  Hill,  there  pres¬ 
ent,  but  spake  nothing.  The  same  accuser  had  a  man  stand¬ 
ing  at  her  back  to  hold  her  up.  He  stooped  down  to  her  ear; 
then  she  cried  out,  ‘Alden,  Alden  afflicted  her.’  One  of  the 
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magistrates  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  seen  Alden.  She 
answered,  ‘No.’  He  asked  her  how  she  knew  it  was  Alden. 
She  said  the  man  told  her  so. 

“Then  all  were  ordered  to  go  down  into  the  street,  where 
a  ring  was  made ;  and  the  same  accuser  cried  out,  ‘There  stands 
Alden,  a  bold  fellow,  with  his  hat  on  before  the  judges;  he 
sells  powder  and  shot  to  the  Indians  and  h  rench,  and  lies  with 
the  Indian  squaws  and  has  Indian  papooses.'  Then  was  Alden 
committed  to  the  marshal’s  custody,  and  his  sword  taken  from 
him;  for  they  said  he  afflicted  them  ■with  his  sword.  After 
some  hours,  Alden  was  sent  for  to  the  meeting-house  in  the 
Village,  before  the  magistrates,  who  required  Alden  to  stand 
upon  a  chair,  to  the  open  view  of  all  the  people. 

“The  accusers  cried  out  that  Alden  pinched  them  then, 
when  he  stood  upon  the  chair,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  a 
good  way  distant  from  them.  One  of  the  magistrates  bid  the 
marshal  to  hold  open  Alden’s  hands,  that  he  might  not  pinch 
those  creatures.  Alden  asked  them  why  they  should  think 
that  he  should  come  to  that  village  to  afflict  these  persons  that 
he  never  knew  or  saw  before.  Mr.  Gedney  bid  Alden  to  con¬ 
fess,  and  give  glory  to  God,  and  hoped  he  should  never  gratify 
the  Devil;  but  appealed  to  all  that  ever  knew'  him,  if  they 
suspected  him  to  be  such  a  person;  and  challenged  any  one 
that  could  bring  in  anything  on  their  own  knowledge,  that 
might  give  suspicion  of  his  being  such  an  one.  Mr.  Gedney 
said  he  had  knowm  Alden  many  years,  and  had  been  at  sea 
with  him,  and  alwrays  looked  upon  him  to  be  an  honest  man; 
but  now  he  saw'  cause  to  alter  his  judgment.  Alden  answered, 
he  was  sorry  for  that,  but  he  hoped  God  w'ould  clear  up  his 
innocency,  that  he  wTould  recall  that  judgment  again;  and 
added  that  he  hoped  that  he  should,  with  Job,  maintain  his 
integrity  till  he  died.  They  bid  Alden  look  upon  the  accusers, 
which  he  did,  and  then  they  fell  dowm.  Alden  asked  Mr. 
Gedney  what  reason  there  could  be  given  wdiy  Alden’s  looking 
upon  him  did  not  strike  him  down  as  wrell;  but  no  reason  wras 
given  that  I  heard.  But  the  accusers  were  brought  to  Alden  to 
touch  them;  and  this  touch,  they  said,  made  them  w^ell.  Alden 
began  to  speak  of  the  providence  of  God  in  suffering  these 
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creatures  to' accuse  innocent  persons.  Mr.  Noyes  asked  Alden 
why  he  should  offer  to  speak  of  the  providence  of  God:  God 
by  his  providence  (said  Mr.  Noyes)  governs  the  world,  and 
keeps  it  in  peace;  and  so  went  on  with  discourse,  and  stopped 
Alden’s  mouth  as  to  that.  Alden  told  Mr.  Gedney  that  he 
could  assure  him  that  there  was  a  lying  spirit  in  them;  for  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  these 
say  of  me.  But  Alden  was  again  committed  to  the  marshal, 
and  his  mittimus  written. 

“To  Boston  Alden  was  carried  by  a  constable;  no  bail 
would  be  taken  for  him,  but  was  delivered  to  the  prisonkeeper, 
where  he  remained  fifteen  -weeks;  and  then,  observing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  trials,  and  evidence  then  taken,  was  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed  with  to  make  his  escape.  Per  John  Alden.” 

When  the  delusion  had  abated  John  Alden  gave  himself  up.  He 
was  bound  over  to  the  Superior  Court  at  Boston  in  April,  1693,  and, 
as  no  one  appeared  to  prosecute,  he  and  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
others  were  discharged  by  proclamation. 

The  account  of  John  Alden  gives  an  illustration  of  how  the  girls 
were  prompted  by  interested  people.  This  incident  is  probably  not 
unique.  The  wife  of  an  honest  and  earnest  man  in  Andover  by  the 
name  of  Joseph  Ballard  became  sick  of  a  fever  and  after  the  usual 
method  for  curing  her  had  proved  ineffectual,  it  was  decided  that  she 
was  bewitched.  Her  husband  posted  to  Salem  Village  to  get  some  of 
the  afflicted  children  to  come  up  and  say  who  it  was  who  was  bewitch¬ 
ing  her,  for  they  were  thought  to  have  that  power.  Two  of  them 
came — one  of  whom  was  Ann  Putnam — and  succeeded  in  having  some 
fifty  of  the  inhabitants  put  in  jail — several  of  whom  were  later  hanged. 
After  the  magistrate  of  Andover,  Mr.  Dudley  Bradstreet,  the  son 
of  the  old  Governor,  had  sentenced  these  people,  he  declined  to  go 
any  farther.  He  and  his  wife  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  John  Brad- 
street,  the  brother  of  the  magistrate,  was  accused  of  having  bewitched 
a  dog.  The  dog  was  executed.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  accusations  would  go;  every  one  was  in  a  state  of  fear. 
The  jails  and  prisons  were  crowded  to  overflowing.  Even  a  dog’s 
life  was  not  safe. 

Soon  after  the  new  Governor  arrived  on  May  14,  a  new  Council 
was  appointed,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Assistants.  William 
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Stoughton  became  Deputy  Governor.  The  representatives  in  the 
Council  from  Essex  County  were:  John  Hathorne,  Jonathan  Cor¬ 
win,  Samuel  Appleton,  Robert  Pike,  and  Bartholomew'  Gedney.  The 
witchcraft  proceedings  went  on  as  before,  but  the  magistrates  who 
acted  on  these  occasions  were  reenforced  by  Mr.  Gedney,  who  pre¬ 
sided.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  Sir  William  Phips  would 
have  seen  through  the  witchcraft  business,  but  he  thought  he  was  not 
wTell  enough  acquainted  with  what  had  gone  on,  so  he  “went  along 
with”  the  leading  men  of  his  Council.  To  conduct  the  witchcraft 
trials  a  special  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  appointed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  William  Stoughton,  the  Deputy  Governor,  as  chief  jus¬ 
tice,  with  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill;  Major  John  Rich¬ 
ards,  Mr.  Wait  Winthrop,  Captain  Samuel  Sewall,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Sargent,  all  of  Boston,  and  Major  Bartholomew  Gedney,  of  Salem, 
as  associate  judges.  Saltonstall  withdrew  early  from  the  group,  and 
Jonathan  Corwin  took  his  place.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  people 
had  no  part  in  the  appointment  of  this  court,  from  whose  decisions 
there  would  be  no  appeal. 

The  court  held  its  meeting  in  the  town  house  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  what  is  now  Washington  Street,  in  Salem,  and  opened  the 
first  week  in  June,  1692.  Bridget  Bishop  was  the  first  and  only  per¬ 
son  tried  at  the  first  session.  The  same  type  of  testimony  was  used 
at  her  trial  as  that  used  at  her  examination.  Even  bits  of  lace  on  her 
clothing  were  held  against  her  as  not  becoming  those  of  a  plain  and 
honest  woman.  She  was  sentenced  for  having  bodily  afflicted  Ann 
Putnam,  Abigail  Williams,  Mercy  Lewis,  Mary  Walcot,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hubbard,  of  Salem  Village.  She  was  hanged  on  June  10. 

The  court  met  again  on  the  29th  of  June  and  sentenced  to  death 
Sarah  Good,  Sarah  Wildes,  Elizabeth  How,  Susannah  Martin,  and 
Rebecca  Nurse.  They  were  all  executed  on  the  19th  of  July.  The 
court  was  very  much  affected  by  the  reputation  of  Rebecca  Nurse  as 
a  good,  pious  woman  in  her  community,  so  in  spite  of  the  many  accusa¬ 
tions  that  had  been  brought  against  her,  the  court  returned  a  verdict 
of  “Not  Guilty.”  The  mob  at  the  trial  immediately  broke  out  into  the 
wildest  clamor,  broke  benches,  and  threatened  to  pull  the  house  down 
and  pull  the  jurors  to  pieces.  It  is  only  natural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  acquittal  was  withdrawn  and  a  sentence  of  death 
speedily  given.  Even  then  the  Governor  wished  to  grant  a  reprieve, 
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but  the  sentiment  of  the  town  was  so  much  against  this  good  woman 
that  the  Governor  was  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  the  reprieve.  Mr. 
Noyes,  the  pastor  of  the  Salem  Church  excommunicated  the  old  lady. 
She  was  hanged  on  Witches’  Hill,  and  her  body  cast  with  the  rest  into 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  It  was  not  lawful  to  bury  an  executed 
person. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  court  was  on  August  5.  George  Bur¬ 
roughs,  John  Procter,  Elizabeth  Procter,  George  Jacobs,  Sr.,  John 
Willard,  and  Martha  Carrier,  of  Andover,  were  all  sentenced  and 
with  the  exception  of  Elizabeth  Procter — who  was  with  child — they 
were  all  executed  on  August  19.  When  Mr.  Burroughs  was  upon  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  execution  platform  he  was  allowed  to  make  a 
prayer,  which  so  affected  many  of  the  on-lookers  that  it  seemed  as 
though  the  execution  might  be  hindered.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  stepped 
into  the  breach  and  convinced  the  people  that  Burroughs  was  no 
ordained  minister  and  they  should  not  be  deceived  by  his  prayer. 
John  Procter  conducted  himself  so  well  in  his  last  few  hours  and  so 
deeply  impressed  the  minds  of  some  of  the  people  by  his  courage  and 
dignity  that  he  gave  a  blow  to  the  witchcraft  delusion.  Twenty  of  his 
neighbors  in  the  Village  had  testified  in  his  behalf,  and  some  thirty-five 
brave  souls  of  Ipswich,  headed  by  the  Reverend  John  Wise,  of  Ips¬ 
wich,  had  testified  as  to  the  unblemished  character  of  John  Procter 
and  his  wife. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  court  met  again.  Martha  Corey, 
Mary  Easty,  Alice  Parker,  Ann  Pudeator,  Dorcas  Hoar,  and  Mary 
Bradbury  were  tried  and  condemned.  On  the  twenty-second  the  first 
four  were  hanged.  On  the  17th  Margaret  Scott,  Wilmot  Reed,  Sam¬ 
uel  Wardwell,  Mary  Parker,  Abigail  Faulkner,  Rebecca  Eames,  Mary 
Lacy,  Ann  Foster,  and  Abigail  Hobbs  were  tried  and  condemned.  On 
the  twenty-second  the  first  four  were  hanged.  Sir  William  Phips  had 
granted  a  reprieve  to  Abigail  Faulkner,  of  Andover,  after  she  had 
been  thirteen  weeks  in  prison,  and  ordered  her  discharged  on  the 
ground  of  insufficient  evidence.  Samuel  Wardwell  had  joined  the 
group  of  confessors,  but  he  later  took  back  his  confession  and  -was 
hanged.  Ann  Foster  died  in  prison.  After  the  prisoners  had  been 
swung  off  on  the  22d  of  September,  Mr.  Noyes  had  turned  to  the 
bodies  and  said,  “What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  see  eight  firebrands  of  Hell 
hanging  there.”  These  were  the  last  of  the  executions  on  Witches 
Hill,  or  Gallows  Hill. 
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A  few  days  before  these  final  executions  Giles  Corey  had  suffered 
a  different  kind  of  death.  He  had  seen  the  uselessness  of  pleading 
“Not  Guilty”  to  a  court  who  took  the  evidence  of  spirits  in  whom  he 
did  not  believe.  If  he  plead  and  then  was  condemned,  his  property 
would  have  been  forfeited  to  the  State,  and  he  wanted  to  leave  it  to 
his  children.  The  tradition  is  that  Corey  was  laid  on  the  ground, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  stones  piled  on  his  body  until  his  tongue 
protruded  from  his  mouth.  It  is  said  that  an  official  forced  Corey  s 
tongue  back  into  his  mouth  with  his  cane.  Corey  was  literally  pressed 
to  death,  but  he  never  yielded.  His  bravery  and  resolute  stand 
against  an  injustice  had  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  court  adjourned  intending  to  meet  in  October,  but  it  ne\  er  met 
again.  After  the  executions  of  September  22,  the  popular  excitement 
dwindled.  It  is  not  known  exactly  why,  but  it  is  probable  that  people 
felt  that  the  afflicted  girls  had  gone  too  far.  They  had  attempted  to 
cry  out  against  the  Reverend  Samuel  Willard,  but  they  met  with  a 
rebuke  by  the  court  and  were  silenced.  Increase  Mather,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  College,  did  not  go  as  far  as  did  his  son,  Cotton,  in 
backing  the  proceedings,  and  even  a  member  of  his  family  was  accused. 
The  wife  of  Sir  William  Phips  was  cried  out  upon  because  she  sym¬ 
pathized  with  those  who  suffered  persecution.  It  is  said  that  she 
wrote  an  order  demanding  the  release  of  a  prisoner.  Jonathan  Cor¬ 
win  sat  with  Hathorne  as  an  examining  magistrate  and  Assistant,  but 
he  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in  the  cases.  He  may  not  have  been 
sure  that  the  proceedings  were  correct.  Probably  the  accusing  girls 
learned  of  this  because  they  cried  out  repeatedly  against  his  mother- 
in-law,  a  respectable  resident  of  Boston.  The  grip  of  the  girls  on 
the  whole  community  w^as  finally  broken  by  their  accusation  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  Mrs.  Hale,  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  the  First  Church  in 
Beverly,  a  woman  whose  character  and  life  of  service  were  without 
blemish.  The  whole  community  became  convinced  that  the  afflicted 
girls  had  perjured  themselves.  There  are  few,  if  any,  other  instances 
in  history  of  a  change  of  public  opinion  that  was  so  sudden,  so  rapid, 
and  so  complete.  The  end  of  the  proceedings  was  probably  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  some  Andover  people  who-  when  it  appeared 
that  public  sentiment  was  changing,  began  actions  for  slander  against 

the  accusers. 

A  permanent  and  regular  tribunal  was  appointed  to  succeed  the 
Special  Court.  It  was  called  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature. 
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Twenty  cases  were  tried,  but  only  three  persons  were  condemned  and 
they  were  never  executed.  In  these  trials  the  idea  of  “spectral  evi¬ 
dence”  was  thrown  out. 

All  were  acquitted  who  came  up  for  trial  in  the  next  three  months, 
and  in  May,  1693,  Governor  Phips  by  proclamation  freed  all  those 
who  were  held  on  the  charges  of  witchcraft.  The  number  may  have 
been  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty.  But  none  were  freed  until  they 
had  paid  all  charges,  board,  jailer’s  fees,  and  the  fees  of  the  court  of 
all  kinds.  We  can  well  imagine  the  conditions  of  many  of  the  families 
of  the  accused.  In  1710,  or  shortly  thereafter,  the  General  Court 
reimbursed  the  living  sufferers  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
died. 

In  the  trials  conducted  by  the  Special  Court  Mr.  Stoughton,  the 
chief  justice,  held  the  view  that  the  Devil  could  employ  only  the 
apparitions  of  those  who  had  made  a  compact  with  him.  Others  held 
that  the  Devil  could  use  the  apparitions  of  innocent  people  without 
their  knowledge.  This  was  called  “Spectral  Evidence.”  Mr.  Stough¬ 
ton  established  his  view  as  a  rule  of  the  court.  Therefore,  it  became 
impossible  for  the  jury  to  return  anything  other  than  a  verdict  of 
“Guilty,”  because  anyone  whom  the  afflicted  girls  claimed  they  had 
seen  doing  the  work  of  the  Devil  could  not  be  innocent. 

Any  attempt  to  fix  the  blame  in  these  proceedings  may  be  risky, 
but  certain  facts  do  stand  out.  As  early  as  April  1 1  the  affair  attained 
more  than  local  significance  when  the  Deputy  Governor  and  magis¬ 
trates  opened  court  in  Salem.  Later  justices  were  brought  in  from 
Boston  and  other  places,  so  that  the  blame  cannot  be  laid  wholly  on 
the  people  or  magistrates  of  Salem  or  of  Salem  Village.  Mr.  Stough¬ 
ton,  with  his  view  of  the  power  of  “spectral  evidence”  made  any  other 
verdict  than  that  of  “Guilty”  impossible.  Mr.  Stoughton  was  from 
Dorchester. 

In  this  fight  against  the  Devil  the  clergy  would  be  expected  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fight.  We  have  seen  how  enthusiastically  Dr.  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather,  of  Boston;  Mr.  Parris,  of  the  Salem  Village  Church; 
and  Mr.  Noyes,  of  the  Church  in  Salem,  entered  into  the  “fight.”  It 
seems  probable  that  if  Mr.  Parris  had  not  been  so  eager  to  promote  the 
proceedings,  they  would  not  have  reached  such  great  proportions. 
Surely,  to  the  people  of  Salem,  the  ministers  appeared  as  public  bene¬ 
factors  in  freeing  the  country  of  this  blight. 
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The  imagination  of  the  public  had  been  thoroughly  aroused  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  girls.  As  these  girls  began  to  hurl  their  accusations, 
their  imagination  was  fed  until  it  became  a  passion.  The  evidence  of 
the  girls  was  taken  as  absolutely  true  by  all  those  that  were  thought 
in  a  position  to  judge,  and  anyone  w'as  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
court  proceedings  if  he  were  against  the  accused  persons.  A  court 
scene  such  as  that  w'hen  a  verdict  of  “Not  Guilty  was  returned 
against  Rebecca  Nurse  illustrates  the  hysteria  at  its  height.  Reason 
was  tossed  to  the  winds.  Mob  thinking  had  destroyed  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  reason.  One  accepted  what  he  heard  without  questioning 
either  its  character  or  its  source.  A  modern  counterpart  of  this  kind 
of  thing  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  public  mind  to  war  propaganda. 
The  minority  might  see  through  the  delusion,  but  the  majority  would 
be  carried  away  by  the  hysteria  of  the  moment  and  fall  right  in  behind 

the  band. 

The  doctors  must  bear  their  share  of  responsibility  for  fostering 
the  delusion.  They  held  the  almost  universal  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
could  be  counted  on  to  say  that  a  person  whose  illness  they  could 

not  fathom  was  afflicted  by  the  evil  hand. 

What  about  the  “afflicted  girls,”  whose  troubles  started  the  whole 
affair  in  Salem  Village?  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  who  were 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty  had  been  studying  magic,  mes¬ 
merism,  and  necromancy  under  the  able  tutelage  of  Tituba  during  the 
long  winter  evenings  of  1691  and  1692  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Parris. 
When  they  began  to  be  very  able  in  performing  the  “tricks  of  their 
trade,”  Mr.  Parris  became  alarmed  and  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
ministers  of  the  surrounding  district.  These  ministers,  the  doctors, 
and  others  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  girls  were  bewitched. 
It  took  some  persuasion  to  get  the  girls  to  name  any  one  who  was  afflict¬ 
ing  them,  but  they  soon  overcame  their  reticence.  These  girls  wxre  just 
at  the  age  when  dramatics  appealed  to  them.  Here  they  were  given  the 
chance  to  create  their  own  drama  and  to  carry  it  just  as  far  as  they 
wanted.  The  whole  community  furnished  them  with  material  in  the 
form  of  gossip  that  they  could  weave  into  their  narrative.  As  they 
came  to  realize  how  successful  they  were,  the  desire  to  go  on  pos¬ 
sessed  them  the  more.  Then  suddenly  they  found  that  they  had  gone 
too  far.  Their  acting  had  become  apparent.  They  were  ceasing  to  be 
the  main  characters,  as  others  were  using  them  to  carry  out  personal 
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spites.  I  hey  may  have  been  deranged,  but  that  derangement  was  not 
permanent.  It  is  disappointing  that  we  are  not  told  what  happened  to 
the  girls,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  recognized  as  children  who 
had  been  misled.  The  memory  of  the  untold  suffering  that  they  had 
inflicted  may  have  been  viewed  as  punishment  enough. 

After  the  proceedings  were  over  and  when  the  minds  of  the  people 
had  had  time  to  right  themselves,  the  man  whom  the  public  chose  to 
vent  its  feelings  upon  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Parris.  This  may 
imply  that  the  people  thought  that  it  was  he  who  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  curse  that  had  visited  them.  He  was  driven  from 
the  Village  in  1697.  After  meager  service  in  Newton,  Concord,  and 
Dunstable,  he  died  in  Sudbury  in  1720. 

On  January  14,  1697,  a  general  fast  day  was  declared  by  order 
of  the  General  Court  to  ask  pardon  from  God  for  the  errors  of  his 
people  in  doing  what  they  had  done  during  the  delusion.  On  that 
same  day  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  handed  in  his  confession  and  had  it 
read  from  the  pulpit.  He  desired  to  take  the  blame  and  shame  for 
what  had  transpired  through  the  work  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  at  Salem.  The  jury  of  plain  men  who  had  done  their  duty 
as  they  saw  it  at  the  time,  confessed  that  they  had  not  seen  that  duty 
as  they  should  and  prepared  a  long  statement  to  that  effect.  These 
confessions  are  unique  in  the  story  of  similar  outbreaks  throughout 
the  world.  This  is  the  only  case  where  any  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
tragedy  had  the  courage  to  admit  that  he  was  wrong. 

The  following  is  the  confession  of  Ann  Putnam,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  group  of  “afflicted  girls,”  when  she  was  received  to  communion 
in  1706 : 

“I  desire  to  be  humbled  before  God  for  that  sad  and 
humbling  providence  that  befell  my  father’s  family  in  the  year 
about  ’92;  that  I  being  then  in  my  childhood,  should,  by  such 
providence  of  God  be  made  an  instrument  for  the  accusing  of 
several  persons  of  a  grievous  crime,  whereby  their  lives  were 
taken  away  from  them,  whom  now  I  have  just  grounds  and 
good  reason  to  believe  they  were  innocent  persons;  and  that 
it  was  a  great  delusion  of  Satan  that  deceived  me  in  that  sad 
time,  whereby  I  justly  fear  I  have  been  instrumental,  with 
others,  though  ignorantly  and  unwittingly,  to  bring  upon 
myself  and  this  land  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood;  though  what 
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was  said  or  done  by  me  against  any  person  I  can  truly  and 
uprightly  say,  before  God  and  man,  I  did  it  not  out  of  any 
anger,  malice  or  ill-will  to  any  person,  for  I  had  no  such  thing 
against  any  of  them;  but  what  I  did  was  ignorantly,  being 
deluded  by  Satan.  And  particularly,  as  I  was  a  chief  instru¬ 
ment  of  accusing  of  Goodwife  Nurse  and  her  two  sisters,  I 
desire  to  lie  in  the  dust,  and  to  be  humbled  for  it,  in  that  I 
was  a  cause,  with  others,  of  so  sad  a  calamity  to  them  and 
their  families;  for  which  cause  I  desire  to  lie  in  the  dust,  and 
earnestly  beg  forgiveness  of  God,  and  from  all  those  unto 
whom  I  have  given  just  cause  of  sorrow  and  offense,  whose 
relations  were  taken  away  or  accused.” 

The  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  in  May,  1693,  freeing  all 
those  accused  of  witchcraft  and  the  subsequent  confessions  gave  the 
final  blow  to  witchcraft  throughout  the  world.  There  were  a  few 
scattered  persecutions  on  this  charge  in  England,  but  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  of  Salem  had  put  an  end  to  this  fever. 
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Early  Industries ' 

By  Scott  H.  Paradise. 


The  variety  of  industries  existing  in  Essex  County  in  Colonial  and 
early  Republican  days  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  who  reads  the  history 
of  those  times.  Not  only  were  they  varied  in  character,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  followed  throughout  the  whole  country  lather 
than  in  concentrated  areas.  A  striking  feature  of  Essex  County  indus¬ 
try  is  the  inventive  skill  shown  by  our  citizens,  a  quality  which  in  more 
than  one  case  has  changed  the  course  of  manufacture  throughout  the 
world,  and  a  quality  which  has  persisted  to  modern  times. 

The  character  of  the  people  who  settled  here,  and  the  chaiacter 
of  the  life  they  led  go  far  to  explain  why  Essex  County  pursued  so 
many  vocations.  Ehe  immigrants  into  our  territory  were  largely 
good,  plain  people  from  the  eastern  shires  of  England,  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  men  wTho  had  a  natural  bent  for  working 
with  their  hands,  considerable  skill  in  such  occupations,  and  a  pride 
in  their  craft.  And  in  America  the  old  adage  that  if  you  want  a  job 
done  you  must  do  it  yourself  wTas  truer  than  anywhere  else.  Cut  off 
from  the  wmrld  as  our  forefathers  were,  if  they  wanted  cloth,  shoes, 
tools,  or  building  materials  they  must  produce  them  themselves.  Two 
things  aided  them  to  do  so:  the  long,  hard  winters  when  the  farmer 
and  the  fisherman  could  not  be  at  wrork,  and  the  household  system  of 
manufacture  brought  from  England  by  wdiich  every  member  of  the 
family  could  take  part  in  the  making  of  shoes,  or  the  spinning,  weav¬ 
ing,  and  finishing  of  a  piece  of  cloth.  A  rather  pleasant  picture  is 


I  Much  valuable  material  for  this  chapter  has  been  found  in  the  “Standard  History 
of  Essex  Countv,  Massachusetts,”  C.  F.  Jewett  &  Co  Boston ,1878,  and  in  the  “History 
of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,”  J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1888,  and  for  the 
help  afforded  by  these  volumes  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made. 
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presented  by  the  intimate  domestic  character  of  those  early  indus¬ 
tries  compared  with  the  impersonality  of  the  modern  factory,  in  which 
the  worker  has  no  stake,  does  not  own  his  tools,  and  where  his  liveli¬ 
hood  is  dependent  upon  the  whim  of  his  employer. 

It  is  natural  that  the  first  manufactures  should  be  the  essentials 
of  life,  garments  to  be  worn,  and  tools  with  which  to  procure  food 
and  shelter.  And  the  production  of  several  of  these  staples,  first  made 
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here  by  the  most  primitive  methods,  became,  as  a  result  of  our  early 
start,  our  sea-born  commerce,  and  the  inventive  genius  already  alluded 
to,  businesses  of  world-wide  importance. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  describe  every  early  industry 
in  the  county.  Those  which  are  common  everywhere  and  have  left 
no  particular  mark  on  our  economy  such  as  sawmills,  gristmills,  crock¬ 
ery,  and  even  the  distilleries,  important  as  they  may  have  been,  will 
be  passed  over.  Shipbuilding  will  have  part  of  a  chapter  to  itself. 
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On  the  other  hand,  products  which  are  characteristic  of  Essex  County 
will  be  dealt  with  at  length:  the  leather  goods,  the  textiles,  the  hats, 
and  others  of  importance.  Some  of  no  great  importance  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  because  they  are  curious,  or  because  it  seems  strange  they 
should  have  even  a  brief  life  among  us.  Among  these  are  isinglass, 
snuff,  silk,  silver,  and  the  export  of  ice  to  tropical  countries.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  confine  the  account  of  early  industries  to  their 
progress  before  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  advent  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  factory  system,  though  naturally  no  hard  and  fast  dividing  line 
can  be  set  between  this  chapter  and  the  later  one  on  manufactures. 

Tanning — At  once  we  get  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  Essex 
County  industries  were  not  localized  in  any  one  place,  for  there  are 
early  records  of  the  tanning  industry  in  Essex,  Rowley,  Wenham, 
Salem,  Bradford,  Danvers,  Georgetown,  Haverhill,  Swampscott, 
Newbury,  and  Lynn.  In  every  case  tanning  was  among  the  earliest 
industries  established,  a  fact  easily  explained  by  the  need  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  skins  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  into  leather  so  essential 
for  shoes,  gloves,  harness  and  saddles,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles. 
There  has  never  been  a  substitute  for  good  leather.  Every  town 
needed  its  own  tanyard  because  travel  from  place  to  place  was  at  best 
difficult  and  at  times  impossible  by  any  means  except  over  forest  trails. 

In  Essex  tanning  was  probably  carried  on  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Tanneries  were  established  at  Rowley  a  few  years  after  its 
settlement.  In  Georgetown  and  Swampscott  tanning  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  extensive  industries,  and  in  Bradford,  in  1790, 
Retier  Parker  built  a  tanyard  and  “contrived  to  have  the  stone  by 
which  the  bark  is  ground  moved  by  water  instead  of  by  horses,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  useful  improvement.” 

The  splitting  machine,  invented  by  Samuel  Parker,  of  Newbury- 
port,  was  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  made  to  the  leather  trade. 
Leather  manufacturers  had  been  accustomed  to  shave  a  side  of  leather 
just  as  a  carpenter  planes  a  piece  of  wood,  thus  wasting  much  valuable 
leather.  Parker’s  machine  made  it  possible  to  divide  a  hide  into  two 
sections,  both  of  which  could  be  utilized,  and  by  it  two  pieces  of 
leather  were  created  where  but  one  had  existed  before.2 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  eager  efforts  made  by  the  different  towns 
to  attract  tanners  to  them.  At  Haverhill,  where  tanning  was  the 


Stone:  ‘‘History  of  Massachusetts  Industries,”  Vol.  I,  p.  390. 
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first  prominent  industry,  Job  Clement  was  given  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land  on  which  to  establish  his  tannery.  This  was  in  1643.  In 
1674,  John  Kezar,  of  Salem,  was  also  granted  land  upon  which  he 
established  a  permanent  tanning  business.  At  Newbury  it  was  the 
custom  to  promise  subsidies  of  land,  or  freedom  from  taxes,  or  from 
military  duty  to  tanners  who  would  settle  there.  These  promises 
brought  Nicholas  Easton  to  Parker  River  and  John  Bartlett  to  Bart¬ 
lett  Springs.  In  1649,  J°b  Clement,  just  mentioned  at  Haverhill, 
was  promised  freeholder’s  rights  if  he  would  remove  from  Haverhill 
to  Newbury  and  carry  on  trade  for  four  years,  giving  preference  to 
Newbury  shoemakers  in  selling  his  leather.  At  Wenham,  Daniel 
McClaflin  also  fared  well.  In  1707  the  town  granted  him  sixty  square 
rods  of  common  land  on  condition  that  he  set  up  a  tanner’s  yard.  In 
1708  he  was  given  liberty  to  dam  the  brook,  and  1721  the  land  was 
presented  to  him  free  of  all  conditions. 

The  General  Court  was  as  aware  as  were  the  towns  of  the  value 
of  tanneries  to  the  Colony.  As  early  as  September,  1638,  it  voted  to 
“remember  to  provide  in  the  following  April  for  the  tanning  of  divers 
hides  to  come,”  a  vote  which  suggests  that  through  importation  of 
hides  the  settlers’  cattle  were  to  be  spared  as  far  as  possible.  The 
General  Court  was  equally  solicitous  that  the  hides  to  be  tanned 
should  not  be  wasted,  but  well  and  skillfully  treated.  In  1640  it 
passed  an  order  for  the  proper  slaughtering  of  beasts  and  the  proper 
care  and  tanning  of  hides  and  skins.  In  1642  it  threatened  with  a  line 
any  butcher  who  gashed  a  skin  in  slaughtering,  forbade  butchers,  cur¬ 
riers,  or  shoemakers  to  attempt  the  “feat  or  mistery”  of  a  tanner, 
and  at  the  same  time  imposed  regulations  to  provide  that  skins  should 
be  properly  and  carefully  tanned.  In  1645  goat  and  sheep  skins  were 
barred  from  exportation  unless  made  into  gloves  or  other  garments, 
and  in  1646  a  stringent  law  prevented  the  exportation  of  any  hides  or 
skins  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  full  value.  In  1642  “Ould 
Thomas  Eabourne,”  of  Salem,  was  prosecuted  and  fined  for  “wrong¬ 
ing  the  country  by  insufficient  tanning.” 

Lynn  may  claim  with  some  justice  the  first  tanyard  in  the  Colony,3 
because  Francis  Ingalls,  one  of  the  first  five  settlers  there  carried  on 
the  tanning  business  in  what  is  now  Burrill  Street  in  Swampscott.  The 
list  of  his  successors  is  a  considerable  one,  including  George  Kezar, 

3.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  in  “Historic  Priorities  of  Lynn,”  p.  16,  says  there  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  several  tanneries  in  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
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who  came  to  Lynn  about  1639;  Robert  Potter,  son  of  one  of  the  first 
settlers;  Lieutenant  John  Burrill,  also  a  son  of  one  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers;  his  son,  Theophilus  Burrill,  Esq.;  Deacon  John  Lewis;  Daniel 
Newhall ;  and  Nathaniel  Sargent.  By  the  iSSo’s  the  business  had 
reached  such  proportions  at  Lynn  that  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
people  were  employed  and  the  value  of  the  product  amounted  to 
$2,309,272.  In  the  earlief  part  of  the  century  the  tanning  of  heavy 
leathers  had  shown  a  tendency  to  settle  in  Danvers  and  Salem,  and 
Lynn’s  industry  confined  itself  chiefly  to  morocco. 

Although  Salem  cannot  claim  priority  in  the  tanning  business,  the 
city  early  took  it  to  herself  and  developed,  without  any  obvious  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  have  done  so,  the  greatest  tanning  industry  in  the 
country.  In  the  earliest  days  families  may  have  often  tanned  their 
own  leather,  using  a  trough  hollowed  out  of  a  pine  log,  in  which  hides 
cut  into  strips  of  suitable  width  for  the  soles  of  shoes  were  placed 
alternately  with  layers  of  oak  bark  and  then  pounded  with  a  mallet. 
As  lime  was  scarce,  ashes  were  frequently  used  to  remove  the  hair 
from  the  hides.  From  the  first  small  steps  in  advance  of  these  primi¬ 
tive  methods  (in  1639  Philemon  Dickerson  was  granted  land  to 
make  tan  pits  and  to  dress  goat  skins  and  hides,”  and  in  1750  an  old 
Quaker  preacher  in  Danvers,  named  Joseph  Southwick,  devised  a 
method  to  grind  bark  with  a  circular  stone  moved  around  by  a  horse) , 
the  progress  of  tanning  at  Salem  has  been  uninterrupted.  There 
were  four  tanneries  in  1768,  eight  in  1791,  twelve  in  1811,  and  thir¬ 
teen  in  1821.  In  1801  the  tanneries  began  to  move  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  present  Washington  Square  and  Forrester  Street  to 
North  River  and  soon  that  clear  and  fresh  stream  had  earned  the 
name  of  “Blubber  Hollow.”  In  1850  there  were  eighty-three  tanning 
establishments,  employing  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  turning  out 
a  product  worth  $869,047-70.  Estimates  indicate  that  in  1878  this 
business  had  grown  so  that  it  engaged  about  1,000  people  and  pro¬ 
duced  leather  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000. 

Shoes — -Where  there  is  leather  there  are  bound  to  be  shoes,  01 
perhaps,  more  correctly,  shoes  are  a  necessity,  and  there  must  be 
leather  from  which  to  make  them.  W  e  have  seen  how  pre\  alent  the 
tanning  of  leather  was  in  Essex  County,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  it.  Beverly,  Dan- 
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vers,  Lynn,  Saugus,  Georgetown,  Rowley,  Essex,  Marblehead,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Nahant,  Hamilton,  and  Methuen  are  among  the  towns  which 
have  engaged  in  this  industry  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

While  tanning  early  acquired  a  special  equipment  of  vats  and 
bark  mills  and  found  it  necessary  to  establish  itself  near  running 
streams,  shoemaking  could  be,  and  for  all  our  early  period  was,  per¬ 
formed  in  the  home. 

For  the  most  part  our  towns  followed  the  regular  routine  of  a 
domestic  industry,  which  was,  nevertheless,  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  our  county.  When  the  crops  were  in  or  the  seas  too  wintry  for 
fishing,  some  “stock”  would  be  bought  from  a  local  tanner  or  manu¬ 
facturer  and  sitting  about  the  fire,  discussing  public  events  with  the 
shrewd  wisdom  of  the  back  country,  the  whole  family  would  make 
shoes,  the  father  and  boys  doing  the  heavy  work  with  awl  and  ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  girls  “closing”  and  “binding”  the  uppers.  “Pair  by  pair 
the  finished  shoes  went  back  into  the  stock  box,  and  when  the  sixtieth 
completed  the  ‘set,’  the  hinged  lid  was  fastened  down,  and  the  old 
horse  took  a  trip  to  town  for  pay  and  fresh  work.”  There  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  old  memorandum  among  the  papers  of  Abraham  Jewett,  who 
began  the  making  of  shoes  in  Rowley  about  1703  : 

“The  two  sides  of  leather  which  I  had  of  Capt.  Osgood,  Salem, 
Decern  131:  17 1 7  :  I  waid  Janu :  6  :  and  they  waid  but  17  pd  and  half, 
one  7pd:  one  10  pd  and  I  left  01-14-00  in  money  for  them:  they  came 
to  1-6-3  :  there  is  due  me  from  Capt.  Osgood  0-7-9.” 

Though  Georgetown  has  never  taken  the  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  the  town  can  lay  claim  to  many  inventions  useful  to  the  shoe 
industry,  among  them  the  invention  of  shoe  pegs  and  improved  modes 
in  making  pegged  shoes  by  Paul  Pillsbury,  the  application  of  machin¬ 
ery  to  cutting  sole  leather  by  H.  P.  Chaplin,  the  Post  sewdng  machine 
devised  by  David  Haskell,  the  first  use  of  upper  leather  dies  by  Hora¬ 
tio  Nelson,  and  the  first  pegging  machine  and  metal-bound  patterns 
by  Mr.  Chaplin. 

Danvers,  too,  claims  the  invention  of  a  shoe  pegging  machine  for 
which  Deacon  Samuel  Preston  received  a  patent  dated  March  8,  1833, 
signed  by  President  Andrew  Jackson.  The  first  shoemaker  in  Dan¬ 
vers  was  Zerubbabel  Porter,  who  worked  in  a  little  shop  at  the  foot 
of  Porter  s  Hill  at  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  shoes  made 
there  in  early  times  were  chiefly  of  a  coarse  grade  intended  for  the 
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Southern  slaves  and  were  sent  South  in  coasting  vessels.  W  hen  the 
War  of  1812  made  transportation  by  sea  too  dangerous,  a  means  of 
communication  by  horse  teams  over  the  road  was  devised.  For  some 
time  a  wholesale  trade  in  men’s  sewed  slippers  was  carried  on,  these 
being  packed  in  barrels  and  sent  on  private  venture  by  the  captains  of 
coasting  vessels  to  Baltimore.  From  the  second  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  number  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  town  has 
averaged  twenty  or  more,  and  the  average  yearly  value  of  boots  and 
shoes  produced  has  varied  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  In  1875 
the  business  showed  twenty-five  firms  engaged  in  shoe  manufacturing, 
producing  goods  of  an  annual  average  value  of  $U33  U54^- 

In  view  of  the  present  location  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  at  Beverly,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  was  little 
interest  in  shoemaking  there  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  At  that  time  the  records  show  that  Andrew  Elliott  and  John 
Smith  were  among  the  first  of  the  Beverly  “cordwainers,”  each  prob¬ 
ably  working  upon  his  low  bench,  having  the  “kit” — knives,  hammer, 
lapstone,  and  awls — on  one  end  and  the  seat  at  the  other,  and  with 
the  shoe  held  by  a  strap  over  the  knee.  Later  on  Joseph  foster  sup¬ 
plied  shoes  to  the  Continental  Army  and  shipped  them  to  the  Southern 
States  and  the  West  Indies,  while  Deacon  Nehemiah  Roundy,  assisted 
by  his  three  sons,  supplied  shoes  for  trade  with  Africa  and  other  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Beverly,  like  Georgetown  and  Danvers,  contributed 
better  methods  to  the  industry.  Ebenezer  Moses,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  introduced  the  system  of  division  of  labor 
and  first  used  tin  patterns  for  shaping  the  soles  of  shoes.  In  1875 
Beverly  produced  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of  $1,539,800. 

It  is  strange  that  Haverhill,  which  as  early  as  1819  harbored 
about  two  hundred  shoemakers  and  was  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
first  shoemaking  towns  in  the  State,  should  have  been  so  inhospitable 
to  the  first  of  the  trade  who  attempted  to  settle  there.  In  1676  Wil¬ 
liam  Thompson  asked  to  be  “accepted  as  a  townsman,  to  dwell  here 
and  follow  his  trade  of  shoemaking,”  but  the  town  refused  to  have 
him  “by  a  full  and  clear  vote.”  Moreover,  in  1677,  Peter  Patie, 
“hitherto  accounted  of  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  was  refused  a 
piece  of  land  to  settle  upon,  and  the  moderator  declared  “that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Grand  Jurymen  to  look  after  him.”  Perhaps  the 
moderator  was  right,  for  in  1680  Peter  was  presented  to  the  court 
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for  being  absent  from  his  wife  for  several  years,  in  1 68 1  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  for  having  another  wife  in  \  irginia,  and  in  1682  Peter  Patre, 
supposedly  the  same  man,  married  Sarah  Gile  and  had  eight  children 
by  her.  But  Peter  Patie,  or  Patre,  ultimately  had  his  revenge  on  the 
court,  for  in  1694  he  was  elected  constable  by  a  “plentiful,  clear  and 
legal  paper  vote.”  Probably  the  town  objected  more  to  the  character 
and  wandering  habits  of  these  early  itinerant  shoemakers  than  to  their 
trade;  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1679,  “upon  the  request  of  Benjamin 
Webster  and  Samuel  Parker,  two  young  men  and  shoemakers,  that 
the  toune  would  give  them  liberty  to  live  in  this  toune  to  follow  the 
trade,  having  hired  a  house  to  that  end;  the  toune  by  their  vote  doe 
grant  their  motion  and  accept  of  them  so  as  to  live  in  toune  and  fol¬ 
low  the  trade  of  shoemaking.” 

Haverhill  early  turned  to  making  ladies’  footwear.  In  1814, 
Chase  &  Cogswell  sold  “ladies’  black  morocco  shoes,  with  heels; 
ladies’  colored  morocco  shoes,  with  heels;  and  ladies  colored  and 
black  sandals,  with  heels.” 

Phineas  Webster  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  manufacture 
shoes  by  the  wholesale  and  do  nothing  else.  His  business  flourished 
about  1815  ;  at  first  he  exchanged  his  shoes  with  Danvers  tanners  and 
curriers  for  morocco  and  leather.  They  packed  the  shoes  in  boxes, 
barrels,  tea  chests,  and  hogsheads  and  shipped  them  on  the  little  coast¬ 
ing  vessels  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  where  they  were  exchanged 
for  produce.  Arrived  there,  where  the  people  soon  learned  of  the 
kind  of  goods  brought,  the  skipper  would  hoist  up  a  barrel  of  shoes 
and  dicker  them  off. 

In  1832  there  were  twenty-eight  shoe  manufacturers  in  Haverhill; 
the  number  had  grown  to  forty-two  in  1837,  to  more  than  ninety  in 
1857,  and  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  1887. 

We  begin  to  see  the  importance  of  the  Essex  County  shipping  to 
the  shoe  industry.  Without  it,  it  is  unlikely  that  our  manufacturers 
could  have  sent  their  finished  product  to  the  Southern  States,  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  Africa,  and  one  great  incentive  to  the  growth  of 
their  business  would  have  been  lost. 

Lynn,  which  was  eventually  to  become  one  of  the  great  shoemak¬ 
ing  cities  of  the  world,  gave  no  early  promise  of  the  success  in  this 
industry  which  was  to  come  with  her  maturity.  It  is  true  that 
Philip  Kirtland,  a  shoemaker  from  Sherrington,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
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came  there  in  1635.  But  in  spite  of  his  posthumous  fame  as  the 
founder  of  the  shoe  business,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
did  more  than  dozens  of  other  shoemakers  in  towns  like  Rowley, 
Essex,  or  Haverhill  to  advance  it  in  the  place  where  he  resided. 

We  may,  however,  find  in  Lynn’s  early  history  the  germ  of  er 
later  success.  The  business  had  progressed  slowly  from  I  hilip  Kirt- 
land’s  day,  so  slowly  that  in  1750  there  were  only  three  men  w  10 
carried  it  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  employ  journeymen  shoemakers. 
But  in  that  year  John  Adam  Dagyr  arrived  from  Wales.  He  appar¬ 
ently  found  in  his  craft  a  fine  art.  He  took  great  pains  with  his  work, 
even  to  importing  the  most  elegant  shoes  from  Europe  and  dissecting 
them  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  hidden  mystery  of  their 
elegance.  When  he  had  learned  their  secrets,  he  instructed  his  shop 
companions  in  the  art  of  cordwaining  and  sent  them  forth  to  wor  in 
other  shops  and  pass  their  skill  along.  In  this  manner  he  established 
what  amounted  to  a  trade  school,  from  which  no  doubt  developed  the 
unusual  shoemaking  ability  of  the  city/  But  Dag>j  never  profi  ed 
from  his  great  contribution.  He  fell  into  careless  and  habits, 

became  destitute,  and  died  in  the  almshouse  in  1808.  While  Kmt  an 
has  had  a  street,  a  hotel,  and  a  business  block  named  for  him,  Dagyr 
called  in  the  "Boston  Gazette”  of  1764,  “the  celebrated  shoemaker 
of  Essex,”  must  rest  content  with  a  wild  spot  in  a  public  park  bearing 

h'S  Lynn  owes  much  to  the  character  and  ability  of  her  early  shoe¬ 
makers.  During  the  Revolution  the  business  dwindled,  and  then 
worthy  successor  to  Dagyr  appeared  in  Ebenezer  Bre  • 
all  that  could  be  learned  in  Lynn,  then  in  1792  visited  Europe  an 
not  only  sent  over  quantities  of  the  better  and  most  fashionable  kinds 
of  shoe  stock,  but  also  some  skilled  workmen  to  instruct  the  operatives 
at  home  in  the  more  refined  aspects  of  the  trade  He  succeede  in 
showing  that  as  elegant  and  substantial  shoes  could  be  made  in  ynn 
as  in  Europe,  but  his  business  languished,  because  through  a  lac  o 
tariff  protection  shoes  could  be  imported  from  England  and  trance 
and  sold  cheaper  than  they  could  be  produced  here.  It  was  a  c.  ar- 
acteristic  American  grievance,  and  Breed  solved  it  in  a  characteristic 
American  way.  Congress,  meeting  then  in  Philadelphia,  could  always 
be  approached,  and  Lynn  along  with  other  priorities  may  claim  one 

'  “Historic  Priorities  in  Lynn,”  p.  19- 
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of  the  first  of  the  lobbyists.  Influential  Congressmen,  among  them 
Mr.  Madison,  were  invited  to  a  tempting  banquet,  the  attractions  of 
which  were  increased  by  the  presence  of  divers  charming  and  lively 
ladies.  One  of  these  was  the  fascinating  Quaker  widow,  Dolly  Todd, 
afterward  Mrs.  President  Madison.  Some  of  the  ladies  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  banquet  and  to  have  favored 
it,  for  did  not  Lynn  specialize  on  ladies’  shoes?  Ultimately  Congress 
passed  a  very  satisfactory  protective  measure,  and  Lynn’s  future 
prosperity  was  assured. 

Other  Essex  County  towns  had  no  one  comparable  to  Dagyr  and 
Breed.  It  only  remains  to  trace  the  first  stages  of  the  prosperous 
business  these  men  did  so  much  to  establish.  In  1810  Lynn  manufac¬ 
tured  about  1,000,000  pairs  of  shoe  whose  value  was  $800,000. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  1830,  after  Lynnfield  and  Saugus  had  been 
separated  from  the  town,  the  output  was  1,670,000  pairs.  In  spite 
of  the  further  loss  of  Swampscott  and  Nahant,  in  1855  Lynn  produced 
9,275,593  pairs,  and  from  1865  to  1875  there  were  made  there  on  an 
average  not  less  than  10,000,000  pairs  a  year  of  the  average  value 
of  $1.20  a  pair. 

Textiles — The  textile  industry  really  assumes  importance  in  the 
story  of  Essex  County  with  the  foundation  of  Lawrence  in  1845.  It 
was  then  the  great  mills  began  to  rise  and  their  output  of  woolen  and 
cotton  textiles  to  be  sold  throughout  the  world.  Their  rise  and  impor¬ 
tance  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  manufactures. 

But  from  the  first  the  settlers  had  to  clothe  themselves,  and  what 
they  required  in  the  way  of  cloth  they  must  produce,  for  the  most 
part,  themselves.  A  good  picture  of  the  early  Essex  County  economy 
is  given  by  Joshua  Gee,  writing  in  1750. 5  The  last  sentence  con¬ 
tains  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter: 

“New  England  takes  from  us  all  sorts  of  woolen  manufac¬ 
tures,  sailcloth  and  cordage  for  rigging  their  ships,  haber¬ 
dashery,  etc.  To  raise  money  to  pay  for  what  they  take  of 
us,  they  are  forced  to  visit  the  Spanish  coasts,  where  they  pick 
up  any  commodity  they  can  trade  for.  They  carry  lumber  and 
provisions  to  the  Sugar  Plantations;  exchange  provisions  for 
logwood  with  the  logwood  cutters  at  Campeachey.  They  send 

5.  Joshua  Gee:  “The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain.”  Quoted  by  S.  E. 
Forman  in  “Sidelights  on  Our  Social  and  Economic  History,”  p.  1 13. 
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pipe  and  barrel  staves,  and  fish  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
streights.  They  send  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  to  England 
with  some  skins;  but  all  those  commodities  fall  very  short  of 
purchasing  their  cloathing  in  England  and,  therefore,  what 
other  necessaries  they  want  they  are  forced  to  manufactuie 
for  themselves . 

Woolen  clothing  was  naturally  the  colonists  first  interest,  and  the 
methods  of  its  early  manufacture  are  well  described  by  W.  T.  Davis 
in  “The  New  England  States,”  beginning  at  page  190:° 

“It  was  natural,  in  view  of  the  climate,  that  wool  should 
be  the  chief  of  the  textile  fibers  in  the  colonial  economy  of 
New  England.  We  read  comparatively  little  about  cotton,  or 
flax,  and  nothing  at  all  about  silk.  Cotton  was  hardly  known 
in  the  colonies.  Flax  was  more  abundant,  and  much  of  the 
household  weaving  was  done  on  linen  warps;  but  in  those 
early  days  wool  was  the  practically  universal  clothing;  and  the 
problem  of  how  to  obtain  it,  in  quantities  to  meet  the  requue- 
ments  of  the  Puritan  fathers  and  mothers,  was  one  which  much 
perplexed  their  souls.  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  but 
3,000  sheep  in  Massachusetts  in  1640,  but  the  number 
increased  rapidly;  there  were  constant  importations  from 
England,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  breeding  and  keeping 
them;  orders  were  passed  by  the  General  Court  forbidding 
their  exportation  ‘to  any  foreign  place  or  port  ;  the  killing 
of  sheep  by  dogs  was  restrained  under  the  severest  penalties, 
the  herding  of  sheep  on  commons  was  permitted,  and  this 
became  a  very  general  practice,  the  sheep  being  watched  and 
guarded.  Despite  every  effort  of  State  and  individual,  there 
never  came  a  time  during  the  colonial  period  when  wool  was 
not  a  relatively  scarce  commodity,  and  the  supply  behind  the 

demand .  . 

“At  the  beginning,  every  New  Englander  was  literally  his 

own  weaver,  and  the  wool  manufacture  was  for  many  years 
unknown  outside  the  household.  The  first  variation  in  this 
household  manufacture  came  with  the  introduction  of  the  out- 

6  “New  England  States:  Their  Constitutional,  Judicial,  Educational,  Commer¬ 
cial,  and  Professional  History,”  by  W.  T.  Davis,  Boston,  1897,  PP-  i9off. 
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side  fulling  mill,  for  the  preparation  of  cloth  after  it  had  been 
woven.  This  phase  of  the  manufacture  was  naturally  the  first 
to  gravitate  outside  the  household,  for  it  required  appliances 
not  convenient  to  have  or  easy  to  handle  at  home.  I  have 
indeed  seen  somewhere  an  interesting  description  of  a  method 
of  home  fulling  which  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
New  England  towns  in  the  17th  or  1 8th  Centuries,  just  as  corn- 
husking  bees  and  barn-raising  gatherings  still  prevail  in  many 
localities.  When  the  cloth  of  the  season  was  woven,  the  young 
people  were  invited  to  the  house,  the  kitchen  floor  was  cleared 
for  action,  and  in  the  middle  were  placed  stout  splint-bottomed 
chairs  in  a  circle  connected  by  a  cord  to  prevent  recoil.  On  these 
the  young  men  sat  with  shoes  and  stockings  off  and  trousers 
rolled  to  the  knee.  In  the  centre  were  placed  the  cloths,  wetted 
with  warm  soap  suds,  and  then  the  kicking  commenced  by 
measured  steps,  driving  the  bundle  of  goods  round  and  round 
the  circle  until  they  were  shrunk  to  the  desired  size.  Then  the 
girls,  bare  to  the  elbows,  rinsed  and  wrung  out  the  flannels  and 
blankets  and  hung  them  on  the  fence  to  dry.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  most  of  the  early  fulling  was  done  in  the  obvious 
way  by  simply  beating  the  cloths  with  sticks. 

“Apparently  the  first  fulling  mill  in  the  colonies  was 
erected  as  early  as  1643  >n  the  village  of  Rowley.  Here  had 
settled  in  1638  a  colony  of  twenty  or  more  non-conformists 
from  Yorkshire,  England,  under  the  spiritual  and  business 
charge  of  Reverend  Ezekiel  Rogers.  They  had  been  trained 
to  the  cloth  manufacture  at  home,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  the  very  first  in  New  England  to  undertake  the  making 
of  cloths  for  general  sale  outside  their  own  individual  wants. 

I  hey  brought  with  them  from  England  the  gearing  for  a  full¬ 
ing  mill  which  was  erected  in  1643  by  John  Pearson  at  the 
head  of  tidewater  on  Mill  River,  and  was  still  running  in  1809 
when  one  of  the  cedar  tenter-posts  remained  in  use  still  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  .  .  .  (Other  mills  were  built)  at  Andover,  in 
1  ^ 73 5  and,  also,  through  the  Ballards,  in  1689;  at  Ipswfich  in 
1675  ;  at  Salem  in  1675  ...  .  (in  1687)  Peter  Cheney  built  a 
fulling  mill  at  Parker’s  Falls  in  Byfield,  to  full  ‘Ye  towne’s 
clothe  at  ye  same  terms  that  Mr.  John  Pearson  doeth  full 
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clothe.’  This  opposition  mill  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
Pearson,  whose  family  continued  for  several  generations  to 
full  the  cloth  of  local  household  manufacture. 

“Thus,  as  time  passed,  the  fulling  mill  became  frequent, 
located  always  on  some  stream,  and  generally  operated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  grist-mill  or  a  saw-mill.  At  a  still  later  period 
these  fulling  mills  were  a  part  of  the  industrial  paraphernalia 
of  every  village.  Gradually  they  became  carding  mills  as  veil 
as  fulling  mills,  where  the  wool  of  the  farmer  was  carded  into 
rolls,  convenient  for  the  spinner,  taken  home  to  be  spun  and 
woven,  and  then  brought  back  to  the  mill  to  be  fulled  by  the 
clothier,  as  he  was  called.” 

The  production  of  cotton  goods  was  a  later  development.  There 
were  various  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome  before  it  could  be 
successfully  undertaken.  What  these  were  are  well  presented  by  Mr. 
M.  T.  Copeland,7  and  what  he  says  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
equally  true  in  Essex  County. 

“Raw  cotton  was  imported  into  New  England  from  the 
West  Indies  before  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
and  small  importations  continued  during  the  following  150 
years.  This  material  was  spun  into  yarn  and  also  used  for 
other  purposes.  But  it  was  not  till  the  last  decade  of  the  iSth 
century  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  begun  on  a  consid¬ 
erable  scale  in  the  United  States. 

“The  progress  of  the  industry  prior  to  1790  had  been 
handicapped  by  the  dearth  of  labor  and  capital.  It  may  have 
been  checked  somewhat  by  the  colonial  policy  of  the  British 
Government.  The  jealousy  with  which  England  guarded  the 
new  inventions  of  cotton  manufacturing  machinery  retarded 
their  introduction  into  America.  Finally  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  subsequent  period  of  industrial  instability  also 
hindered  the  expansion  of  the  industry.  But  these  last  three 
factors  were  obstacles  of  a  secondary  order  in  comparison  with 
the  fundamental  economic  conditions  in  regard  to  labor  and 

capital. 

7  M.  T.  Copeland:  “The  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry  of  the  Lnited  States,” 

p.  2. 
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“During  the  next  fifteen  years  (after  1790)  the  progress 
was  slow.  Several  mills  were  established,  but  the  conditions 
were  not  favorable  to  rapid  development.  In  the  first  place 
the  competition  of  the  experienced  British  manufacture  was 
encountered.  Furthermore  the  inhabitants  of  the  sparsely 
populated  country  were  engaged  in  other  occupations,  chiefly 
agriculture  and  foreign  trade.  Consequently  the  supply  of 
labor  was  inadequate.  Moreover  the  capital  was  invested  in 
shipping  and  foreign  commerce.  Another  handicap  was  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  raw  material,  since  it  was  not  until 
1793  that  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  made  possible  the 
utilization  of  the  upland  cotton  of  the  South. 

“The  period  of  the  second  contest  with  England,  however, 
witnessed  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry  in  America.  With  the  Embargo  of  1807,  the  Non¬ 
intercourse  Act,  and  the  War  of  1812,  the  supply  of  cotton 
goods  from  Great  Britain  was  almost  entirely  cut  off  and  the 
Americans  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  The  high 
prices  of  cotton  cloth  attracted  investors  to  this  form  of  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  restrictions  on  for¬ 
eign  trade  encouraged  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  the  sea. 

“The  statistics  for  this  early  period  are  not  very  reliable, 
and  the  estimates  of  various  persons  differ.  Yet  they  all  agree 
in  showing  that  the  number  of  spindles  increased  rapidly  after 
1807.  The  period  following  that  year  was  the  time  when 
cotton  spinning  was  firmly  established  as  a  factory  industry  in 
the  United  States.” 

The  erection  at  Rowley  of  the  first  fulling  mill  in  the  colonies  in 
1643  has  been  mentioned.  Newbury  claims  the  first  incorporated 
woolen  company  in  the  State  located  at  Dummer’s  Falls,  planned  by 
John  and  Arthur  Schofield,  two  brothers,  from  Yorkshire,  and  backed 
by  such  prominent  men  as  the  Reverend  Jedediah  Morse  and  William 
Bartlett.  The  Schofields  had,  in  179 3,  constructed  at  Newburyport 
the  first  carding  machine  made  in  this  country,  and  their  efforts  prov¬ 
ing  satisfactory,  they  moved  to  Byfield  in  1795 — to  superintend  the 
Newbury  mill.  In  1804  the  mill  was  converted  into  a  cotton  factory 
and  for  a  time  was  successful. 
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In  Ipswich,  where  in  1641  children  and  servants  were  taught  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  from  wild  hemp,  with  which  the  country 
abounded,  and  where  in  1656  one  person  was  required  by  law  to  spin 
three  pounds  of  linen,  cotton,  or  wool  monthly,  for  thirty  weeks  each 
year,  or  forfeit  twelve  pence  per  month  for  each  pound  short,  the  first 
fulling  mill  in  the  town  seems  to  have  been  built  about  1675.  In  1692 
it  was  voted  that  Joseph  Caleffe  might  erect  another  “where  it  will 
not  prejudice  others”  if  he  will  full  for  the  town's  people  “for  their 
pay  sooner  than  for  other  towns  men  for  money. 

At  Bradford,  in  1760,  Thomas  Carleton  had  a  fulling  mill  on 
Johnson’s  Creek,  and  Aaron  Parker  had  a  mill  there  for  diessing 
cloth.  Amesbury  began  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods 
in  1812,  and  in  the  same  year  a  cotton  factory  was  built  by  Stephen 
Minot  at  Methuen. 


Lace — Ipswich  indulged  in  what  seems  like  a  unique  industry  for 
Essex  County,  the  manufacture  of  lace.  This  product  was  made  by 
families,  and  it  is  recorded  that  at  one  time  “almost  every  family  was 
engaged  in  it,”  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  particularly  suited  for 
the  employment  of  women  and  children.  Black  and  white  lace,  in 
silk  and  thread,  and  of  all  widths  and  qualities,  was  made  and 
exported  to  a  large  extent  in  1797.  In  1790  nearly  forty-two  thou¬ 
sand  yards  were  made  and  the  business  was  then  increasing.  It  con¬ 
tinued  until  1821  or  1822,  when  a  Boston  lace  company  removed  to 
Ipswich  and  set  up  its  machinery  under  the  name  of  The  Boston  and 
Ipswich  Lace  Company.  A  split  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
petitor,  the  New  England  Lace  Company,  in  1827,  but  the  business 
soon  became  unprofitable  because  of  prohibitive  tariffs  from  England, 
and  by  1833  both  companies  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Linen — Lynn  was  occupied  with  the  manufacture  of  linen  at  an 
early  date,  the  first  mention  being  an  award  of  £13  15s.  to  Nathaniel 
Potter  for  making  three  pieces  of  linen.  It  is  known  that  flax  was 
raised  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Flax  Pond 
received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  flax  was  rotted 
there.  Potter’s  linen  was  probably  what  was  known  as  “towcloth,” 
a  fabric  durable  enough  and  fairly  white,  but  not  so  smooth  and  soft  as 
this  day  would  desire  for  an  under  garment. 

SILK _ The  production  of  silk  seems  a  rather  exotic  industry  for 

Essex  County,  yet  there  are  records  of  at  least  three  attempts  being 
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made.  At  Lynn  in  the  1830’s  several  people  procured  collections  of 
worms  and  planted  great  numbers  of  white  mulberry  trees  for  their 
food,  hut  their  success  was  limited,  and  their  efforts  were  discontinued 
in  a  few  years.  At  about  the  same  time  Captain  Thomas  Bailey,  of 
Amesbury,  planted  a  large  number  of  Chinese  mulberry  trees  and 
succeeded  in  raising  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  worms.  Things 
went  along  with  every  prospect  of  success  until  the  worms  were  within 
ten  days  of  maturity,  when  someone  broke  into  the  premises  and 
destroyed  nearly  all  of  them.  This  was  fatal  to  the  silk  culture  in 
Amesbury.  Mr.  John  Marland  also  made  a  brief  attempt  at  silk- 
culture  in  Ballardvale,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Hats — I  he  hat  industry,  though  not  so  widely  followed  as  shoe¬ 
making  and  cloth  manufacture,  was  characteristic  of  Essex  County 
in  the  early  days.  Methuen  made  hats  at  an  early  date,  the  pioneer 
hatter  being  Moses  How,  son  of  an  early  hatter  in  Haverhill.  This 
good  man  eventually  became  a  clergyman  and  is  said  to  have  preached 
8,000  sermons,  attended  2,265  funerals,  and  married  1,904  couples 
between  the  time  he  left  the  business  and  his  death.  The  first  hatter 
at  Amesbury  was  Deacon  Moses  Chase.  It  is  not  known  just  when 
he  began  the  business,  but  in  1767  he  petitioned  the  town  for  a  small 
piece  of  land  on  Ferry  Road  on  which  to  build  a  hat  shop.  He 
received  a  lot  thirty  feet  square.  Salisbury  granted  Jacob  Brown 
liberty  to  set  up  a  hat  shop  “on  the  highway  near  David  Currier’s 
barn”  in  1780,  and  Bradford  began  the  making  of  straw  bonnets 
in  1800. 

Haverhill  was  for  many  years  the  most  important  hat  center  in  the 
State.  The  first  hatter  appears  to  have  been  Jonathan  Webster,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  business  as  early  as  1747.  Mr.  Ladd  and  Daniel 
Appleton  were,  also,  two  early  hatters  in  business  near  the  site  of 
the  present  City  Hall  in  1800,  and  in  1815  Nathan  Webster  was  one 
of  the  largest  hat  manufacturers  in  New  England.  Hats  were  made 
of  wool,  of  raccoon  and  muskrat  fur,  and  those  of  the  best  quality 
of  beaver  fur.  I  he  best  fur  hats  would  cost  about  seven  dollars. 
A  man  bought  one  when  he  married  and  expected  it  to  last  him  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Hats  of  a  cheaper  variety  were  made  of  cotton-plush 
vith  pasteboard  bodies.  V,  hen  a  stock  was  completed  it  was  carried 
for  sale  to  Boston  or  Salem  packed  on  horses  or  slung  in  boxes  below 
the  axle  of  a  pair  of  wheels  to  which  shafts  were  attached.  The  rapid 
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growth  of  the  hat  business  at  Haverhill  is  shown  by  the  estimate  that 
in  1 830-3  1  hats  to  the  value  of  $100,000  were  manufactured  annually. 
In  1888  the  value  of  the  annual  production  was  stated  at  from  $850,- 
000  to  $1,000,000. 

Iron — After  shoes  and  clothing  had  been  procured,  the  next 
essential  for  colonists  in  a  pioneer  district  like  Essex  County  was  iron 
from  which  to  make  their  tools.  And  again  the  colonists,  who  had 
been  fortunate  in  having  an  aptitude  for  making  shoes,  a  knowledge 
brought  from  England  of  spinning,  weaving  and  fulling,  and  ships  to 
carry  their  excess  products  to  distant  lands,  were  happy  in  finding  a 
form  of  iron  ore  at  their  very  doorsteps. 

As  early  as  1614  Captain  John  Smith,  whose  wisdom  had  per¬ 
ceived  the  future  value  of  the  fisheries  to  New  England,  saw  in  what 
he  took  to  be  iron  deposits  a  further  basis  of  prosperity.  He  declared, 
speaking  of  Essex  County  shores,  that  “who  will  undertake  the  recti¬ 
fying  of  an  Iron  Forge,  in  my  opinion  cannot  lose.”  What  he  saw 
may  have  been  only  the  black,  massive  hornblende  of  Nahant,  which 
is  of  little  iron  content,  but  in  1642  Thomas  Dexter,  perhaps  while 
drying  alewives  at  his  weir,  discovered  good  bog-ore8  in  the  meadows 
by  the  Saugus  River.  This  was  not  the  first  discovery  of  iron,  for  in 
1 637  the  General  Court  granted  Abraham  Shaw  one-half  of  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  coles  or  yron  stone  wch  shal  be  found  in  any  comon  ground 
wch  is  in  the  countryes  disposeing,”  and  bog-iron  had  been  found  in 
the  small  ponds  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Saugus  River  soon  after 
1629.  But  I  homas  Dexter’s  discovery  led  to  an  industry  of  immense 
\  alue  to  Essex  County  and  the  whole  Colony,  and  it  was  forerunner, 
though  not  the  direct  ancestor,  of  the  great  iron  and  steel  business 
in  the  United  States  today. 

Specimens  of  Thomas  Dexter’s  ore  were  taken  to  England  by 
Robert  Bridges  and  with  the  aid  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  “The  Com¬ 
pany  of  Undertakers  for  the  Iron  Works”  was  formed  consisting  of 
eleven  English  gentlemen  who  advanced  £1,000  to  establish  the 
works.  Workmen  were  imported  from  England  in  1643,  and  a 
foundry  erected  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Saugus  River,  the  first 

Bog-ore  'S-  a  v'ar’ety  'r01?  ore  wh'ch  collects  in  low  places,  being  washed  down 
in  a  soluble  form  in  the  waters  which  flow  over  rocks  or  sands  containing  oxide  of  iron 
and  is  precipitated  in  a  solid  form  as  the  waters  evaporate.  It  is  deposited  in  the  bottoms 
ot  ponds  as  well  as  swamps.  Containing  many  impurities  it  is  extremely  brittle  but 
possesses  great  fluidity  and  is  still  in  great  demand  for  fine  castings 
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iron  works  in  America,  the  claims  of  Braintree  for  priority  apparently 
being  invalid. 

For  a  few  years  the  iron  works,  aided  by  many  special  privileges 
granted  by  the  General  Court,  were  successfully  operated.  Smelting, 
forging,  and  casting  were  carried  on  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
metal  work.  The  first  casting  is  still  preserved  in  the  Lynn  Public 
Library,  a  very  small  iron  dinner  pot,  stout  and  thick,  with  a  heavy 
bail  and  three  short  legs.  It  holds  about  a  quart,  is  smooth  and  well 
made,  and  proves  that  the  first  workmen  were  no  bunglers. 

In  1645  the  General  Court  declared  that  “ye  iron  w'orks  is  very 
successful  (both  in  ye  richness  of  ye  ore  and  ye  goodness  of  ye  iron) . 

In  1648  Governor  W  inthrop  wrote  that  the  iron  work  goeth  on 
with  more  hope.  It  yields  now  about  seven  tons  per  week,”  and  two 
months  later,  “The  furnace  runs  eight  tons  per  week,  and  their  bar 
iron  is  as  good  as  Spanish.”  But  the  career  of  the  iron  works  was  a 
checkered  one.  Capital  w’as  hard  to  come  by,  and  there  was  little 
ready  money  in  the  Colony  with  which  to  buy  iron  products,  cheap 
as  they  may  have  been.  As  the  General  Court  curtly  told  the  com¬ 
pany,  an  axe  at  twelve  pence  was  not  cheap  to  one  who  had  no  twelve 
pence  to  buy.  Vexatious  lawT  suits  developed  through  difficulties  about 
flowage,  contracts  for  wood,  and  so  on  until,  as  Hubbard  says, 
“Instead  of  drawfing  out  bars  of  iron  for  the  country’s  use,  there  w^ere 
hammered  out  nothing  but  contentions  and  law  suits.”  The  iron 
works  also  aroused  grave  fears  in  the  Colony  that  they  would  con¬ 
sume  so  much  wrood  that  fuel  would  become  scarce.  Lingering  on  for 
a  number  of  years,  affected  by  increasing  legal  difficulties,  debts,  and 
no  doubt  a  diminishing  supply  of  ore,  the  company  finally  extinguished 
its  fires  about  1688.  As  the  iron  works’  memorial  there  are  still  two 
or  three  grass-growm  hillocks  of  scoria,  locally  called  the  cinder- 
banks,”  in  which  the  curious  may  occasionally  still  find  a  bit  of  char¬ 
coal  or  a  piece  of  iron  casting. 

But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  two  or  three  slag  heaps  are  the 
only  records  left  by  the  famous  old  iron  works  of  Lynn.J  The  memory 
of  the  men  wdio  worked  there  are  a  fitter  memorial :  the  skilled  work¬ 
man  who  left  for  other  parts  and  with  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children  carried  on  the  craft  they  had  practiced  in  Lynn — Richard 
Leader,  the  first  general  agent  of  the  company  and  a  man  of  superior 

gT It  is  recognized  that  the  site  of  these  iron  works  now  lies  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  town  of  Saugus. 
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ability;  Henry  and  James  Leonard,  who  with  their  descendants  car¬ 
ried  on  the  iron  industry  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  and  above  all, 
Joseph  Jenks. 

Joseph  Jenks  was  the  first  man  of  real  mechanical  genius  in  Essex 
County  and  perhaps  in  the  Colony.  He  invented  the  modern  scythe, 
or  “engine  to  cut  grass,”  as  the  court  called  it,  replacing  with  his  long, 
slender,  sweeping  blade  familiar  today  the  old  short  broad,  heavy 
blade  which  had  previously  been  the  only  scythe  known.  For  a  water 
wheel  of  his  invention  he  received  the  first  patent  granted  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  dated  May  10,  1646.  In  1652  Jenks  made  in  Lynn  the  dies 
for  the  famous  Pine  Tree  shillings,  and  in  1654,  when  the  authorities 
in  Boston  desired  “an  Ingine  to  carry  water  in  case  of  fire,”  they 
turned  to  Joseph  Jenks.  If  Jenks  actually  made  a  fire  engine,  it  was 
the  first  on  this  continent  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  world.  He  made 
the  first  patterns  and  models,  cast  the  first  iron  and  brass,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  machine  shop  in  America — truly  a  remarkable  man 
and  a  good  illustration  of  the  inventive  genius  which  seemed  to  prevail 
in  Essex  County. 

Lynn  first  in  so  many  enterprises,  did  not  always  long  hold  a 
monopoly  of  them,  and  the  iron  industry,  like  tanning,  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  county.  At  Boxford  a  forge  for  smelting  iron  was  estab¬ 
lished  about  1670  by  Henry  and  James  Leonard,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  make  the  Lynn  iron  works  a  going  concern.  It  prospered 
for  ten  years,  languished,  was  revived  in  1780,  and  flourished  until 
1800.  Perhaps  the  oldest  mechanical  industry  at  Danvers  was  iron 
working,  and  we  are  told  that  Governor  Endicott  himself  speaks  of 
his  iron  works  there.  Bog-iron  was  dug  by  the  early  settlers  at  Tops- 
field  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  on  June  17,  1 68 1 ,  we  find  in  the  town 
records  an  order  “that  there  shall  bee  noe  boge  mine  doge  inyeTowne 
but  by  some  townes  men:  and  hee  that  dos  dige  et  shall  Carey  et  with 
his  one  teme  or  hieree  a  townes  man  to  Carey  et  alwayes  provieded 
hee  that  diges  it  a  grees  with  the  selectmen  of  the  Towne  to  pay  fouer 
pence  a  ton  for  the  I  ownes  Vse  either  in  Silver  or  Iron  and  this  order 
stands  in  force”  only  one  year. 

In  1710  Colonel  John  March,  John  Barnard,  Joseph  Brown,  and 
Jarvis  Ring  petitioned  the  towns  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  for  leave 
to  set  up  iron  works  at  the  falls  of  Powow  River.  Permission  was 
readily  granted,  tax  free.  The  ore  was  not  abundant  nor  easily 
obtained,  being  mostly  taken  from  the  ponds  in  Newton  and  King- 
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ston,  while  some  was  dug  from  the  swamp.  Moreover,  it  must  ha\  e 
been  of  bad  quality,  for  one  who  had  worked  it  describes  it  thus .  It 
was  very  poor,  difficult  to  weld,  and  when  hot  would  smoke  and  gi\  e 
out  a  bad  smell.  It  could  not  be  drawn  into  nails,  and  if  bent  short 
would  break,  unless  very  hot.”  Nevertheless,  this  homemade  iron 
was  fashioned  into  anchors,  sawmill  cranks,  spindles  for  turning  the 
stones  in  gristmills,  cart  tires,  cranes,  fire-dogs,  and  other  plain,  heavy 
articles. 

Records  are  found  of  early  iron  works  at  Georgetown  in  1739,  at 
Salisbury  even  earlier,  and  at  Methuen. 


Nails — “The  manufacture  of  nails  was  one  of  the  house¬ 
hold  industries  in  New  England  during  the  iSth  Century.  In  a 
speech  in  Congress  in  1789  Fisher  Ames  said  'It  has  become 
common  for  the  country  people  of  Massachusetts  to  erect 
small  forges  in  their  chimney  corners;  and  in  winter,  and  in 
evenings,  when  little  other  work  can  be  done,  great  quantities 
of  nails  are  made,  even  by  children.  These  people  take  the 
rod  iron  of  the  merchant  and  return  him  the  nails,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  easy  mode  of  barter  the  manufacture  is  pro¬ 
digiously  great.’ 

“The  manufacture  of  hand-made  tacks  was  also  a  New 
England  household  industry  during  the  last  century,  and  down 
to  about  fifty  years  ago.  A  writer  thus  describes  this  long- 
extinct  industry:  Tn  the  queer-shaped,  homely  farm-houses 
or  the  little  contracted  shops  of  certain  New  England  villages, 
the  industrious  and  frugal  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  toiled 
providently  through  the  long  winter  months  at  beating  into 
shape  the  little  nails  which  play  so  useful  a  part  in  modern 
industry.  A  small  anvil  served  to  beat  the  wire  or  strip  of 
iron  into  shape  and  pound  it,  a  vice  worked  by  the  foot, 
clutched  it  between  jaws  furnished  with  a  gauge  to  regulate  the 
length,  leaving  a  certain  portion  projecting  which,  when  beaten 
flat  by  a  hammer,  formed  the  head.  By  this  process  a  man 
might  make,  toilsomely,  perhaps,  2,000  tacks  a  day.’  10 

An  outgrowth  of  the  iron  business  was  the  invention  of  a  machine 
for  manufacturing  nails,  which  had  previously  been  made  at  home 


10.  “The  New  England  States,”  p.  374- 
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or  forged  by  blacksmiths,  a  slow  and  expensive  process.  Jacob  Per¬ 
kins  was  the  inventor  of  this  mechanism,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  American  inventions,  and  the  first  nail  machine  in  the  United  States 
was  set  up  at  Newburyport  in  1790.  Its  capacity  was  200,000  nails 
a  day,  and  its  use  enabled  the  producers  of  nails  to  market  them,  with 
profit,  for  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  the  imported  English  nails.11 

Jacob  Perkins  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  early  Essex  County 
inventors.  He  devised  his  nail  machine  when  he  was  only  twenty-four 
years  old.  In  1820  he  was  awarded  medals  by  the  London  Society 
of  Arts  for  his  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating  rooms  and  the 
holds  of  ships,  for  improvements  in  engine  hose,  for  an  improved 
ship  s  pump,  and  for  a  method  of  freeing  water  wheels  of  back 
water.  In  1823  he  astonished  scientific  and  manufacturing  men  with 
an  improved  steam  engine  for  which  he  received  three  patents.  This 
engine  was  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  economy,  and  power.  Dr. 
Nathan  Reed  was  another  who  devised  a  machine  for  making  nails, 
and  his  invention  originated  the  building  of  the  Danvers  Iron  Works. 

Dr.  Nathan  Reed,  of  Salem,  deserves  especial  mention,  because 
nc  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  steamboat  with  paddle  wheels  in 
American  waters.  He  was  an  unusual  man  even  if  his  inventions  are 
disregarded.  Born  in  Warren,  Massachusetts,  in  1759,  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  in  1781,  and  became  successively  a  student  of 
medicine,  an  apothecary,  an  inventor,  member  of  Congress,  and  finally 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Maine.  While  keep¬ 
ing  store  in  Salem,  in  179°)  he  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  stat¬ 
ing,  among  other  discoveries,  that  he  had  made  one  “of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  land  carriages.”  This 
petition  was  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  from  a  select  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  trial  trip  of 
Dr.  Reed’s  newly  invented  steamboat  was  in  the  summer  of  1789, 
eighteen  years  earlier  than  Robert  Fulton’s  success  on  the  Hudson. 
Y\  ith  him  on  this  voyage  from  the  iron  works  at  Danversport  to  the 
Essex  bridge  at  Beverly  were  such  distinguished  men  as  Governor 
Hancock,  Honorable  Nathan  Dane,  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  and  the  Rev- 
erned  Dr.  Prince.12 


n.  Stone:  “History  of  Massachusetts  Industries,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  36  and  389. 

T  ,  12;  “Sa'em-”  by  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  in  “History  of  Essex  County,”  Vol.  I,  p.  103. 
J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1888. 
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Mining — At  Topsfield  as  early  as  1648  mining  was  an  interesting 
if  unprofitable  pursuit.  In  that  year  a  copper  mine  was  discovered  on 
land  owned  by  Governor  Endicott,  and  be  spent  considerable  money 
working  it.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  its  discovery  it  was 
reopened  and  worked  for  a  short  time  with  considerable  loss  to  its 
owners.  Seventy  years  later  some  Salem  capitalists  made  a  final 
attempt,  had  the  shaft  cleared,  and  the  ore  analyzed.  The  result  of 
the  analysis  led  them  to  close  the  shaft  again,  probably  forever. 

Silver  mining  was  one  of  the  earliest  industries  at  Newbury.  The 
Moultons  who  had  been  silversmiths  in  England,  settled  at  Newbury 
in  1637  on  the  Merrimac,  near  Moulton’s  Mill,  and  (fate  seemed 
unusually  kind  in  their  case)  discovered  silver  on  their  own  lands. 
They  made  silver  spoons  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  At  first 
there  was  little  trade  in  precious  metals;  so  the  Moultons  were  also 
iron  and  copper  workers.  But  with  the  fashion  of  knee  buckles,  shoe 
buckles  and  ladies’  gold  and  silver  jewelry  the  manufacture  of  such 
articles  reached  a  value  of  $1,000  and  more  a  week  in  Newbury.  The 
trade  has  been  continued  through  many  of  the  Moulton  generations 
in  this  country. 

At  Newburyport 

“no  attempt  at  regular  mining  was  made  till  1872,  when  the  sil¬ 
ver  discovery  wTas  made  at  Highfields,  about  two  miles  south  of 
Newburyport,  which  caused  an  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  hardly  excelled  by  that  wThich  followed  the  opening 
of  the  Nevada  mines.  Old  miners  returned  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  Eastern  bonanza,  "which  was 
declared  to  be  equal  or  superior  to  the  finest  lodes  of  the 
West.  Land  went  up  to  fabulous  figures,  and  ancestral  farms 
changed  hands  daily.  At  least  a  hundred  shafts  were  sunk  in 
Newbury  and  adjoining  towns,  in  most  of  which  specimens 
were  found;  and,  in  short,  a  regular  mining  fever  broke  out, 
which  did  not  run  its  course  for  several  years. 

“There  are  at  present  (1878)  about  twenty  mines  within 
the  limits  of  old  Newbury,  with  the  appliances  of  shaft-houses, 
machinery,  etc.  The  old  shafts  have  been  sunk  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  and  have  yielded,  with  the  drifts, 
from  fifty  to  a  thousand  tons  of  ore  each,  chiefly  argentiferous 
galena  and  gray  copper — which  assays,  according  to  Profes- 
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sor  Richards,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  from  $179  per 
ton  for  the  galena,  to  $1,422  silver,  and  $145.12  gold  for  the 
gray  copper.  There  are  several  smelting  works  in  connection 
with  the  mines,  though  more  ore  has  been  shipped  for  reduc¬ 
tion  abroad  than  has  been  worked  at  home.  The  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  that  have  been  employed  in  any  mine  is  a  hundred 
in  the  Merrimac,  the  first  one  opened.”13 

Granite — The  rocky  structure  of  Cape  Ann  has  furnished  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  granite,  first  used  for  purely  local  purposes 
and  later  shipped  to  many  cities  in  the  United  States,  including  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  and  even  as  far  away  as  Cuba  and  Val¬ 
paraiso.  Cape  Ann  granite  has  always  been  prized  for  its  firm 
texture,  high  crushing  test,  and  freedom  from  pyrites  and  other 
impurities,  making  it  most  desirable  for  paving  blocks,  building  mate¬ 
rial,  and  monumental  purposes. 

It  is  said  that  Joshua  Norwood,  of  Pigeon  Cove,  cut  the  first 
granite  on  Cape  Ann  in  1710  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  fisher¬ 
men  with  mooring  stones.  These  were  slabs  of  granite  about  six  feet 
square  and  ten  to  fifteen  inches  thick,  with  a  hole  in  the  center  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the  trunk  of  a  white  oak  tree  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  with  a  portion  of  the  roots  attached,  was  put. 
Thus  prepared,  these  stones  were  lowered  into  the  sea  in  the  coves  of 
the  cape,  at  places  where  the  fishing  boats  would  float  at  low  water. 
Norwood  is  also  supposed  to  have  cut  mill  stones,  and  the  first  stone 
known  to  have  been  shipped  from  Cape  Ann  was  a  mill  stone  which 
was  loaded  on  a  small  fishing  boat  and  sent  to  Newburyport.  This 
was  in  1  800. 

It  was  not  until  1823  that  the  Cape  Ann  granite  industry  made 
its  real  start.  In  that  year  Nehemiah  Knowlton  cut  about  five 
hundred  tons  of  stone  for  cobbles  in  the  vicinity  of  Pigeon  Cove. 
He  advertised  his  stone  for  sale  in  a  Boston  newspaper,  where  the 
notice  was  seen  by  Mayor  Bates,  of  Quincy,  who  came  to  Sandy  Bay 
and  the  next  year  started  quarrying.  With  him  came  William  Torrey, 
also  of  Quincy.  Abandoned  after  two  years  the  work  was  resumed 
in  1828  at  the  Torrey  Pit,  and  from  1842  on  Rockport  granite  was 
used  in  the  United  States  government  fortifications  on  the  islands  of 
Boston  Harbor  and  at  the  Charlestown  and  Portsmouth  Navy  Yards. 

13.  “Newburyport,”  by  George  J.  L.  Colby,  p.  334,  in  “Standard  History  of  Essex 
County.”  C.  F.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston,  1878. 
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At  the  height  of  the  business  Mr.  Torrey  owned  an  interest  in  at  least 
six  sloops,  which  he  kept  constantly  employed  in  carrying  granite. 

The  streets  of  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  have 
been  paved  with  Rockport  granite,  among  them  lower  Broadway,  in 
New  York.  Rockport  granite  is  used  in  the  two  immense  bowls  on 
the  Plaza  in  front  of  the  Union  Station  at  Washington,  D.  C.;  in  the 
polished  base  of  the  Woolworth  Building,  New  York;  in  the  Custom 
House  Tower,  in  Boston;  in  the  great  spandrel  walls  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge,  in  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  New  York;  the  Manhattan 

and  Queens  approaches  of  the  Blackwell  s  Island  Bridge,  in  New  or  , 

and  in  many  other  structures  known  throughout  the  country.14  One 
of  the  largest  stones  ever  quarried  in  this  country  was  cut  at  a  Bay 
View  ledge.  It  was  twenty-eight  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  three 
feet  thick,  and  weighted  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  tons  in  the  rough. 
This  huge  monolith  was  used  in  the  base  of  the  General  Scott  eques¬ 
trian  monument  in  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

The  Rockport  product,  known  as  the  “Granite  of  Character,  is 

a  true  hornblende,  resembling  in  composition  the  Egyptian  granite 
from  which  the  ancient  monuments  were  built.  Among  its  great  vir¬ 
tues  are  the  high  polish  to  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  its  carving  quali¬ 
ties,  the  latter  asset  being  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Professor  John 
H.  Sears,  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  was  able,  in  his  micro¬ 
scopic  studies  of  this  stone,  to  make  sections  of  it  1  700  of  an  inch 
thick.15 

Bricks — Essex  County  may  claim  priority  in  the  making  of  bricks, 
for  the  first  brick-kiln  erected  in  Massachusetts  was  built  at  Salem. 
Higginson  wrote:  “It  is  thought  here  is  good  clay  to  make  Bricke, 
and  Tyles  and  Earthen  pots,  as  need  to  be.  At  this  instant  we  are 
setting  a  brick-kill  to  worke  to  make  Brickes  and  Tyles  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  our  houses.”16.  The  advantage  of  their  own  brick-kilns  to  the 
colonists  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  the  above  year  10,000  bricks  had 
been  sent  from  London  to  the  Colony  for  use  in  the  construction  of 

fireplaces. 

Bricks  were  made  at  Haverhill  about  1650  by  John  Hoit,  at  i  ops- 
field  before  1697,  and  Danvers  bricks,  the  manufacture  of  which 


14.  Stone : 

15.  Ibid.  Vol.  I,  p.  426. 

16.  Higginson's 
Stone. 


History  of  Massachusetts  Industries,”  Vol.  I,  p.  426. 

Neu-6 England’s  Plantation,”  I  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  VI,  118,  quoted  by 
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began  about  1750,  were  famous.  A  quaint  story  is  told  of  Farmer 
Andrews,  who  needed  some  bricks  in  that  year.  He  lived  at  Putnam- 
ville  ( a  part  of  Danvers) ,  and  found  he  must  journey  to  Medford  for 
them.  At  Medford,  Andrews  told  the  briekmaker  that  there  was 
excellent  clay  in  Danvers,  and  asked  him  to  send  someone  to  begin 
working  it.  “Here’s  my  son,”  the  briekmaker  said,  “just  turned 
twenty-one.  He  can  go  if  he  wants  to.”  The  son  came,  boarded 
with  Andrew's,  and,  just  as  he  should  have,  to  complete  the  story,  mar¬ 
ried  Andrews’  daughter.  His  name  was  Jeremiah  Page,  and  he 
started  the  Danvers  brick  business.  He  is  said  to  have  made  the  first 
“clapped  bricks,”  which  were  really  pressed  bricks  made  before 
machinery  facilitated  this  most  important  feature  of  brickmaking. 
Many  of  his  bricks  were  used  in  fortifications  and  lighthouses,  a  large 
number  going  to  Ports  Taylor  and  Jefferson  on  the  Florida  Coast. 
In  fact,  Danvers  bricks  were  the  government  standard,  specifications 
calling  for  them  or  others  as  good. 

Carriages — Amesbury  and  Merrimac  for  years  constructed  more 
carriages,  wagons,  and  sleighs  than  any  other  two  towns  of  compar¬ 
able  size  in  the  United  States.  And,  moreover,  their  quality  was  so 
high  that  the  two  towns  for  decades  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  turning 
out  the  world’s  best  products,  a  reputation  more  than  sustained  at  the 
American  Industrial  Fair  and  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

The  first  chaise  made  in  the  Commonwealth  was  constructed  at 
Newbury  by  James  Burgess  in  1779-  After  a  few  years,  certain  young 
men,  Michael  Emery,  a  woodworker;  William  Little,  a  plater;  and 
Stephen  Bailey,  a  trimmer,  feeling  that  they  lacked  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  in  their  chosen  crafts,  migrated  to  Amesbury  and  started  the 
industry  there  about  1800.  William  Tenney,  Jr.,  established  a  chaise 
factory  at  Bradford  in  1798,  which  flourished  for  thirty  years  or 
more. 

Merrimac  had  specialized  in  silver  buckles  for  shoes  and  harness, 
but  when  the  fashion  of  shoe-buckles  went  out,  turned,  under  the 
guidance  of  Jacob  Little,  to  the  making  of  carriages.  The  first  car¬ 
riage  built  to  go  out  of  the  State  was  sold  to  Governor  Joseph  Whip¬ 
ple,  of  Rhode  Island,  before  1842.  In  1840  carriages  were  shipped 
to  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and  many  other  distant  cities,  and  by 
1878  there  were  thirteen  firms  engaged  in  the  industry  at  Merrimac, 
employing  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  workers,  with  an  output 
worth  in  prosperous  times  $800,000. 
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Tobacco  and  Snuff— What  men  wanted  in  the  early  days  of 
Essex  County  they  must  make  themselves,  and  it  is  said  that  a  man 
will  almost  spend  his  last  cent  for  tobacco  rather  than  for  food.  Con¬ 
sequently,  snuff  was  manufactured  at  Newbury,  Rowley,  Byfield,  Sau¬ 
gus,  Georgetown,  and  Lynn.  At  Bradford,  in  1770,  Moses  Parker, 
with  surprising  precocity,  constructed  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  when  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  when  he  had  only  once 
seen  such  apparatus. 

Cliftondale,  near  Saugus,  has  owed  most  or  all  of  its  prosperity 
to  the  business  of  making  cigars,  tobacco,  and  snuff.  The  pioneer  in 
this  line  was  William  Sweetser,  who  ground  snuff  in  a  handmill  pre¬ 
vious  to  1800  and  sold  it  in  Salem  and  Marblehead.  Samuel  Copp 
followed  him  about  1807.  The  latter’s  product  consisted  chiefly  of 
“Fig  and  Pig-tail,”  the  upper  story  of  his  shop  being  devoted  to  the 
spinning  of  “Pig-tail”  by  hand.  On  the  lower  story  were  strong 
wooden  presses  by  which  the  tobacco  was  pressed  into  kegs  and  boxes. 
In  1820  Copp  sold  out  to  Charles  Sweetser,  who  added  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cigars  known  as  “short  sixes”  and  “long  nines,”  which  found 
a  market  all  over  the  United  States,  in  the  British  provinces,  and  in 

some  foreign  countries. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Byfield  snuff  industry  appeared  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1933,  in  “The  Archon,”  published  by  Governor  Dummer 
Academy,  South  Byfield.  It  is  repeated  here : 

“A  favorite  Sunday  afternoon  walk  takes  the  students  of 
Governor  Dummer  Academy  up  the  country  road,  past  the 
Byfield  Woolen  Mills,  over  an  old  country  road  past  the  snuff 
mill,  thence  down  the  road  to  the  Byfield  Parish  church,  and 
so  back  to  school.  Those  taking  the  walk  for  the  first  time 
seldom  fail  to  be  surprised  at  finding  a  snuff  mill  so  far  from 
tobacco  fields;  and  when  they  hear  that  the  industry  continues 
to  flourish  despite  depression  and  changing  conditions,  they 
usually  become  incredulous.  Such  is,  however,  the  case,  for 
the  Byfield  Snuff  Company,  formed  from  the  Pearson  Tobacco 
Company  and  the  much  older  Larkin  and  Morrill  Company, 
enjoyed  a  normal  trade  during  1931  and  again  in  1932. 

“Sailors  have  always  been  heavy  consumers  of  snuff,  pei- 
haps  because  the  danger  of  fire  prevents  indiscriminate  smok¬ 
ing  on  shipboard;  and  sailors  were  responsible  for  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  industry  in  Byfield.  A  map  of  the  Parker 
River  printed  in  Ewell’s  “Story  of  Byfield”  shows  a  snuff  mill 
in  operation  in  the  village  as  early  as  1746.  At  that  time 
Newburyport  was  already  a  shipping  center  of  importance, 
and  when  in  1804  I  homas  Rand  Larkin  started  the  first  of  the 
mills  included  in  the  present  company,  Newburyport  was  at 
the  height  of  its  glory  as  a  seaport.  The  tobacco  for  the  mill 
was  conveniently  brought  by  sea,  and  the  same  ships  brought 
the  consumers. 

Larkin,  a  nephew  of  the  Deacon  Larkin  whose  fast  mare 
carried  Paul  Revere  on  his  famous  ride,  was  the  son  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Larkin,  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  Army.  Samuel’s  home 
in  Charlestown  was  one  of  the  houses  burned  by  the  British 
to  drive  out  snipers  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  his  wife 
carried  Thomas  Rand  and  his  sister  to  Reading,  where  they 
were  cared  for  by  the  town  as  its  share  in  caring  for  the 
refugees  from  Charlestown.  Thereafter  there  is  no  record  of 
the  family  except  that  Thomas  Rand  came  from  Haverhill  in 
1804  to  buy  the  mill  previously  owned  by  a  man  named  Mc- 
Kinstry  and  start  grinding  snuff.  The  same  mill  is  described 
as  Thurla  s  Mill’  on  a  map  of  the  river  in  1795  published 
in  Currier  s  History  of  Newbury,  Mass.’  Apparently  it  had 
been  both  a  lumber  mill  and  a  cloth  mill  before  Larkin 
equipped  it  with  mortars  for  grinding  snuff. 

d  he  mortars,  of  which  sixteen  were  in  operaion  at  a 
time  after  the  Civil  war  cut  off  competition  from  the  south 
and  brought  prosperity  to  the  Byfield  mills,  were  made  from 
the  trunks  of  trees.  A  section  two  feet  in  diameter  and  three 
feet  in  length  was  hollowed  out  and  mounted.  Down  from  the 
ceiling  above  it  was  fixed  a  wooden  shaft  carrying  perpendicu¬ 
lar  wooden  rollers  which  pressed  out  against  the  sides  of  the 
mortar.  Tobacco,  inserted  at  the  top,  was  taken  out  at  a 
square  hole  in  the  base  and  poured  through  again  until  it 
reached  the  desired  degree  of  fineness.  Water  power  from 
the  river  was  transmitted  entirely  by  wooden  cogwheels 
parallel  to  the  ceiling.  Since  belting  was  unknown  in  the  mill, 
a  complicated  train  of  gears  covering  practically  the  whole 
ceiling  was  required  to  transmit  power  to  the  sixteen  mortars. 
Mr.  C.  Ernest  Larkin  of  Newburyport,  a  descendant  of 
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Thomas  Rand  Larkin,  spent  his  boyhood  in  Byfield  and  can 
recall  the  weird  groaning  and  shrieking  which  announced  to  the 
boys  fishing  below  the  mill  that  the  gates  had  been  opened  and 
the  wooden  wheels  of  industry  were  turning  for  another  day. 

“Originally  the  product  of  the  mill  was  packed  in  small 
wooden  kegs,  each  holding  five  pounds.  Later  it  was  packed 
in  pigs’  bladders  which  in  turn  were  packed  and  shipped  in 
barrels.  Some  of  the  old  kegs  are  still  preserved  as  mementos, 
and  until  recently  the  old  mortars  and  the  wooden  cog  wheels 
with  their  hand-shaped  wooden  gear  teeth  could  be  identified 
in  the  scrap  heap  of  the  old  mill. 

“While  the  prosperous  era  following  the  Civil  W  ar  seemed 
to  Samuel  Larkin  and  Orlando  Morrill,  the  current  operators 
of  the  mill,  to  warrant  increasing  their  personal  drawing 
accounts  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  day,  it  was  not 
an  unmixed  blessing,  for  it  naturally  brought  competition. 

The  most  important  competitor  was  the  Pearson  Tobacco 
Company.  The  name  of  Pearson  had  long  been  associated 
with  the  river,  three  mills  operated  by  men  of  that  name  being 
shown  on  the  map  of  the  river  in  1746;  but  when  Benjamin 
Pearson  began  grinding  snuff,  he  took  over  and  transformed 
a  mill  which  had  been  a  saw  mill  and  then  a  woolen  mill.  It 
was  located  in  the  village  about  half  a  mile  up  the  river  from 
the  Larkin  and  Morrill  mill,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Byfield  Snuff  Company  plant.  The  two  mills,  and  at  one  time 
a  third,  operated  in  amicable  rivalry  until  18995  when  it 
seemed  better  to  combine  under  the  present  name.  Even  the 
combined  company  was  in  no  position  to  compete  with  the 
trust  which  developed  in  the  snuff  industry,  as  in  all  others  of 
the  period,  but  fortunately  President  Roosevelt  was  prevailed 
upon  to  include  the  snuff  trust  among  the  objectives  of  his 
memorable  “trust-busting”  campaign;  and  since  then,  without 
flourishes  or  great  advertising  programs,  the  Byfield  Snuff  Com¬ 
pany  has  continued,  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  officials,  quietly 
grinding  snuff.” 

Combs _ It  is  not  perhaps  widely  known  that  West  Newbury,  in 

the  early  days,  was  a  large  producer  of  combs,  their  manufacture 
starting 'shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  being 
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the  first  considerable  industry  there.  At  that  time  Enoch  Noyes,  a 
self-taught  mechanic,  began  making  buttons  and  coarse  combs  in  the 
rudest  way.  He  worked  in  the  kitchen  of  his  house  during  the  winter, 
having  as  his  only  tools  a  hatchet,  a  saw,  a  bit  of  glass,  and  a  woolen 
polishing  rag.  He  straightened  the  horns  by  steaming  them  over  his 
kitchen  fire  and  pressing  them  in  a  cleft  log.  After  the  battle  of 
Bennington  he  hired  a  deserter  from  Burgoyne’s  army,  a  Hessian 
combmaker,  who  taught  him  the  use  of  the  grail,  the  guarret,  and 
other  contrivances  for  the  manufacture  of  combs.  The  combined 
skill  of  these  two  men,  Noyes  and  the  Hessian,  William  Cloud,  gave 
such  impulse  to  the  business  that  by  1835  there  were  more  than  thirty 
comb  shops  in  the  town,  some  using  horsepower  and  others  foot 
lathes.  But  the  foremost  man  in  improving  comb  machines  was  David 
E.  Noyes,  the  grandson  of  Enoch.  He  was  a  splendid  mechanic  and 
had  had  the  advantages  of  travel  in  this  country,  South  America,  and 
Europe.  He  invented  a  valuable  machine  for  twining,  or  cutting  the 
teeth,  and  for  years  he  was  the  most  important  man  in  combmaking 
in  America.  In  1844  the  firm  of  S.  C.  Noyes  and  Company  took  the 
lead,  set  up  the  first  steam  engine  used  in  the  town,  made  many 
mechanical  improvements,  and  together  with  H.  G.  and  T.  M.  Chase, 
the  only  other  comb  factory  in  operation  in  the  1870’s,  did  an  annual 
business  in  those  years  of  $1 10,000. 

In  his  “History  of  Haverhill,”  Mirick  states  that  the  value  of 
combs  manufactured  in  Haverhill  in  1831  exceeded  $30,000,  and  that 
about  one  hundred  persons  were  so  employed. 

Isinglass — The  first  establishment  in  this  country  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  isinglass  from  fish  sounds  was  set  up  at  Rockport  by  a 
Y\  illiam  Hall,  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  the  town  because  he  could 
best  buy  there  the  hake  sounds  he  wished  to  use.  His  shop  was  far 
down  on  the  westerly  side  of  Bearskin  Neck.  He  paid  from  three  to 
five  cents  a  pound  for  the  sounds  in  a  raw  state,  cleaned  and  dried 
them,  and  put  them  through  wooden  rollers.  But  these  wooden 
rollers  proved  to  be  too  warm  and  sticky,  and  the  men  who  turned 
them  did  not  work  at  a  steady  speed,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
as  they  received  only  thirty  to  fifty  cents  for  a  day’s  work.  Iron 
rollers  were  later  introduced  and  horsepower  substituted  for  man¬ 
power.  binally  steam  was  utilized.  After  a  few  years  Jabez  Row 
and  YY  illiam  Norwood  gained  control  and  organized  the  Rockport 
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Isinglass  Company,  which  had  sole  control  of  the  business  for  several 
years  until  it  closed  on  account  of  financial  difficulties. 

Chocolate — Chocolate  was  manufactured  at  Groveland,  New¬ 
bury,  and  Bradford,  but  the  business  on  a  large  scale  had  its  begin¬ 
ning17  at  Saugus  in  the  mill  of  George  Makepeace  about  1796-  The 
machinery  in  this  mill  for  roasting,  cracking,  and  fanning  the  cocoa  w  as 
run  by  chains  from  horizontal  shafts  and  the  din  it  made  was  inde¬ 
scribable.  Benjamin  Sweetser,  Amos  Rhodes,  and  Deacon  John  W  ait 
were  the  first  chocolate  manufacturers,  and  the  business  was  continued 
for  many  years  by  Amariah  Childs.  The  following  amusing  account 
of  the  early  chocolate  manufacture  is  from  the  sketches  of  Saugus 
by  Benjamin  F.  Newhall,  Esq.,  printed  in  the  Lynn  Reporter  : 

“In  1812  the  war  with  England  commenced,  which  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  chocolate  business.  The  mill  was  o\  er- 
whelmed  with  work,  so  that  it  was  carried  on  in  summer,  and 
the  cooling  wTas  done  in  cellars . One  of  the  most  amus¬ 

ing  things  connected  with  this  old  chocolate  manufacture  was 
the  pretended  art  and  skill  indispensable  to  a  successful  issue. 
This  art  and  skill  was  believed  to  be  a  secret  possessed  by  only 
here  and  there  an  individual.  Even  the  persons  who  carried 
on  the  manufacture  did  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the 
art.  It  seemed  to  be  a  general  concession  by  the  public  that 
the  science  of  the  manufacture  was  unknown,  except  by  a  very 
few,  who  had  obtained  it,  by  great  labor  and  expense,  from 
Spain  or  South  America.  This  acknowledgment  gave  the  pre¬ 
tenders  a  superiority,  and  placed  them  in  a  position  not  only  to 
be  honored,  but  to  be  well  paid.  The  man  who  had  brass 
enough  to  carry  the  pretence  through  successfully,  managed 
everything  about  to  his  own  mind. 

“In  my  early  bovhood  I  used  to  work  in  this  chocolate 
mill,  as  considerable  of  the  work  could  be  done  by  boys  better 
than  by  men.  The  grand  magician  of  that  early  day  was 
Josiah  Rhodes,  nicknamed  ‘Slim  Caesar.’  He  exercised  the 
most  unlimited  control  over  the  whole  establishment.  So 


17.  Amos  Trask  manufactured  chocolate  and  ground  cocoa  at  his  home  in  Danvers  as 
earlv  as  1771,  according  to  an  announcement  in  the  “Essex  Gazette."  Crude  cocoa  was 
being  brought  to  America  at  that  period  by  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  who  accepted  it  in 
exchange  for  fish,  which  they  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America. 
Stone  D  "History  of  Massachusetts  Industries,”  \  ol.  I,  p.  4”- 
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arbitrary  was  he  in  the  exercise  of  his  pretended  skill  that 
scarcely  anyone  dared  to  look  at  the  chocolate  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  The  roaster,  and  the  stirring-kettle  were  objects 
forbidden  by  him  to  be  examined  by  the  ignorant  world.  I 
well  remember  with  what  veneration  I  used  to  look  upon  this 
aged,  cadaverous  veteran.  The  smoke  of  the  roaster  could 
be  seen  curling  up  over  the  fire,  but  none  had  the  courage,  in 
his  presence,  to  smell  of  the  forbidden  odor. 

“Occasionally,  a  small,  mysterious  white  powder,  from  a 
piece  of  clean  white  paper,  would  be  cast  into  the  roaster,  or 
the  kettle,  in  a  mysterious  and  magical  manner,  completely 
blinding  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated.  Such  was  the  dignity  and 
haughtiness  attendant  upon  the  exercise  of  his  skill  that  he 
rarely  ever  smiled  or  spoke  when  engaged.  Even  his  employ¬ 
ers  hardly  ever  dared  to  ask  a  question.  Men  who  labored 
years  under  him  never  dared  to  raise  a  pretence  of  knowing 
anything.  Such  were  the  pretended  mysteries  of  the  trade  in 
olden  times.” 

The  following  advertisement  from  the  “Boston  Gazette,”  Septem¬ 
ber  5/12,  1 73 7 >  indicates  that  chocolate  manufacture  was  in  operation 
even  before  Amos  I  rask  and  Mr.  Makepeace  carried  on  the  business: 

“By  a  Gentleman  of  this  Town  is  this  Day  bro’t  to  per¬ 
fection,  an  Engine  to  Grind  Cocoa;  it  is  a  contrivance  that 
cost  much  less  than  any  commonly  used;  and  will  effect  all  that 
which  the  Chocolate  Grinders  do  with  their  Mills  and  Stoves 
without  any  or  with  very  Inconsiderable  Labour;  and  it  may 
be  depended  on  for  Truth,  that  it  will  in  less  than  six  Hours 
bring  one  Hundred  weight  of  Nuts  to  a  consistance  fit  for 
the  Mold.  And  the  Chocolate  made  by  it,  is  finer  and  better, 
the  Oyly  Spirit  of  the  Nut  being  almost  altogether  preserved, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  need  of  Fire  in  the  making.” 

Export  of  Ice — One  of  the  classic  illustrations  of  the  ingenuity 
of  Essex  County  traders  in  using  their  shipping  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  most  unpromising  ventures  is  the  export  of  ice  to  tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  But  we  remember  that  “Lord”  Timothy  Dexter,  of  Newbury- 
port,  also  made  a  handsome  return  on  shipments  of  mittens  and  warm¬ 
ing  pans  to  the  West  Indies.  The  ice  business  flourished  at  Essex, 
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Rockport,  Wenham,  and  Lynn,  and  great  quantities  of  ice  so  clear 
that  sometimes  a  newspaper  could  be  read  through  a  block  two  feet 
thick,  were  shipped  from  Wenham  Pond  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  Calcutta,  to  the  hot  plains  of  Africa,  and  to  the  tropical 
countries  of  our  own  hemisphere. 

The  growth  of  this  unusual  trade  is  shown  by  Bishop  in  his  '  His¬ 
tory  of  American  Manufactures”  (Vol.  II,  p.  116)  : 

“The  first  cargo  of  ice  shipped  from  Massachusetts,  was 
this  year  loaded  at  Gray's  wharf,  in  Charlestown,  on  board 
the  brig  ‘Favorite,’  purchased  expressly  for  that  purpose, 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Tudor.  The  cargo,  consisting  of  13°  tons 
from  a  pond  in  Saugus  (Lynn)  belonging  to  Mr.  Tudor  s 
father,  was  sent  to  St.  Pierre,  in  Martinique,  and  was  attended 
by  considerable  loss.  Another  shipment  of  250  tons  was  made 
the  following  year,  per  brig  ‘Tudent,’  to  Havana.  It  was 
resumed,  after  the  war,  and  in  1816,  six  cargoes  of  1 2,000  tons 
were  shipped,  and  in  1856  the  trade  had  increased  to  3^3 
cargoes  of  146,000  tons,  from  Boston  to  domestic  and  foreign 
ports.” 

Obviously  this  chapter  can  make  no  claim  to  completeness.  Limi¬ 
tations  of  space  preclude  the  mention  of  many  occupations  in  a  region 
where  nearly  every  necessity  of  life  was  produced  by  local  effort  and 
by  native  ingenuity.  But  enough  has  been  told  about  our  early  indus¬ 
tries  to  show  how  Essex  County  got  an  early  start  which  brought 
with  it  two  advantages,  the  setting  of  the  channels  of  trade  in  our 
direction  and  the  accumulation  of  skilled  workers  in  our  towns;  how 
the  goods  produced  by  our  craftsmen  were  carried  by  our  shipping  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  finally  how  these  combined  advantages 
started  Essex  County  towards  becoming  one  of  the  notable  industrial 
regions  in  the  L  nited  States. 

Bibliography — The  following  books  are  listed  for  those  vho 
may  be  interested  in  reading  farther  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
chapter.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  and  the  various  munici¬ 
pal  histories,  which  contain  much  valuable  information  on  early  indus¬ 
tries,  have  not  been  included: 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Fhe  Fisheries  of  Essex  County 

Bx  Scott  H.  Paradise. 


Before  the  white  man  knew  the  forests  and  trails  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  had  begun  to  learn  the  woodsman  s  skill,  the  seas  oft  our  coast 
were  familiar  to  him.  The  great  plains  and  the  mighty  herds  of 
buffalo  were  undreamed  of  at  a  time  when  thousands  of  Europeans 
were  intimate  with  the  shallow  banks  off  our  shores,  and  were  making 
a  living  from  the  inexhaustible  shoals  of  fish  to  be  found  there. 
Before  the  trapper,  the  gold  miner,  the  cowboy,  there  was  the  fisher¬ 
man;  while  the  former  picturesque  figures  have  all  but  passed  away 
the  fisherman  still  goes  on,  following  the  oldest  American  craft. 
Kipling,  with  his  eye  for  the  vivid  and  the  vigorous,  has  given  us  the 
Gloucester  fishermen  in  “Captains  Courageous.  Why  has  no  native 
author  who  knows  the  Essex  County  seaports,  the  schooners,  the 
trawlers,  and  above  all  the  men,  shown  us  the  romance  and  hardihood 
of  the  oldest  Essex  County  industry?  Why  is  there  no  “Moby  Dick” 
of  the  Grand  Bank  and  the  Gulf  of  Maine? 

The  shores  of  Essex  County  must  have  been  known  to  Europeans 
for  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Dorchester  Company,  in  1623, 
landed  fourteen  men  on  Cape  Ann.1  In  1497  J°hn  Cabot  had  visited 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  although  he  sailed  no  farther 
south  than  Newfoundland,  or  possibly  Cape  Breton  Island,  he 
reported  on  his  return  that  “the  sea  is  covered  with  fishes,  which  are 
caught  not  only  with  the  net,  but  in  baskets,  a  stone  being  tied  to  them 
in  order  that  the  baskets  may  sink  in  the  water.”2  An  astonishing  fact 

1  The  following  paragraphs  are  based  on  “A  History  of  New  England  Fisheries  ” 
by  R.  McFarland,  A.  M*  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911.  Due  and  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgment  is  hereby  made.  .  .  ,  .  „  TTT  .  , 

2.  Winsor,  Justin:  “Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  III,  p.  54,  quoted 

by  McFarland. 
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is  that  Cabot,  even  at  that  early  date,  found  the  natives  calling  the 
codfish  baccalaos,  a  name  used  by  Breton  and  Norman  fishermen 
long  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  Although  there  is  no 
further  evidence  to  prove  that  .the  adventurous  French  mariners 
crossed  the  Atlantic  at  such  an  early  date,  the  possibility  that  our 
coasts  were  knowm  to  them  before  1497  is  a  fascinating  speculation. 
As  Parkman  says “If  in  the  original  Basque,  baccalaos  is  the  word 
for  codfish,  and  if  Cabot  found  it  in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Newfoundland,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Basques 
had  been  there  before  him.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  rapid  was  the  increase  of  fishing  in 
American  waters  following  Cabot’s  discovery.  As  McFarland  has 
vividly  said : 

‘Nearly  a  score  of  years  before  De  Soto  first  saw  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  fishermen 
had  been  erected  in  Newfoundland.  The  year  that  Drake 
sailed  from  England  on  his  memorable  voyage  around  the 
world  witnessed  also  the  quiet  departure  from  the  harbors  of 
Europe  of  over  300  ships  to  fish  in  American  waters.  Before 
the  pioneer  voyages  of  Gosnold  (1602)  and  Pring  (1603) 
and  De  Monts  ( 1604)  had  been  made  and  recorded,  the  hardy 
fishermen  of  western  Europe  had  made  thousands  of  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic  with  scarce  a  thought  of  the  hardships  of 
their  trips,  and  scarce  a  word  written  to  chronicle  their  deeds.” 

New  laws  caused  a  growing  demand  for  fish  to  be  eaten  in  Europe. 
In  1548  Parliament  imposed  heavy  fines  on  all  persons  who  should 
eat  meat  on  fast  days.  In  1563  Parliament  declared,  under  penalty 
of  three  pounds,  except  by  special  license  purchased  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  no  one  should  eat  meat  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
By  1593  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-three  days  in  the  year 
when  the  subjects  of  the  realm  were  required  to  abstain  from  eating 
flesh  and  to  live  on  fish.  Naturally,  such  a  situation  made  the  capture 
of  fish  a  profitable  business  and  inspired  the  adventurous  sailors  to 
investigate  our  fishing  grounds  and  our  coasts  still  more  closely. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  importance  which  a  century  and 
one-quarter  of  familiarity  with  the  American  coast  had  on  the  settle- 


3.  Parkman,  Francis:  "Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,” 


pp.  171-72. 
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ment  of  Massachusetts.  Because  of  the  voyages  of  the  fishermen  it 
was  no  unknown  land  on  which  The  Dorchester  Company  established 
its  short  lived  settlement  in  1623,  and  to  which  the  ‘Arbella  brought 
John  Endicott  and  sixty  emigrants  in  1628.  Men  had  come  there  to 
fish  and  in  the  process  had  explored  and  mapped  the  coast,  had  passed 
winters  on  the  mainland,  had  learned  of  the  immense  resources  lying 
ready  to  hand,  the  great  forests  with  their  unlimited  materials  for 
shipbuilding,  the  boundless  supply  of  furs,  the  suitability  of  the  soil 
and  climate  for  agriculture,  the  marvelous  wealth  of  the  seas.  The 
people  of  England  had  heard  of  these  many  advantages  possessed 
by  the  New  World.  When  they  set  out  for  their  new  homes  the  colo¬ 
nists  were  already  well  acquainted,  at  least  by  hearsay,  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  they  might  expect  to  find  and  the  lives  they  would  have  to  lead. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Essex  County  and  hence  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  founded  upon  the  fishing  industry.  All 
the  Essex  County  shoreline  faces  the  “gently  sloping  ocean  floor,  a 
broad  continental  shelf  of  relatively  shallow  water  (mostly  of  a  depth 
of  less  than  sixty  fathoms)  on  which  there  are  more  than  twenty  off¬ 
shore  fishing  banks.”4  And  the  broken  coast  line  with  its  numeious 
rivers  and  harbors  offers  ideal  shelter  for  the  small  fishing  craft. 
Captain  John  Smith  saw  the  value  of  the  fisheries  when  he  touched 
upon  the  New  England  coast  in  1614,  and  later  predicted  in  “A 
Description  of  New  England”  that  the  harvest  from  the  sea  would 
prove  a  greater  treasure  than  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  Reverend  Francis  Higginson,  of  Salem,  has  told  us 
of  the  incredible  luxuriance  of  sea  life  almost  at  his  doorstep,  which 
in  more  than  one  case  enabled  the  infant  settlements  of  that  day  to 
survive. 

“The  abundance  of  sea  fish  [he  writes]  are  almost  beyond 
believing,  and  sure  I  should  scarce  have  believed  it,  except  as 
I  had  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  I  saw  great  store  of  whales 
and  grumpusses  and  such  abundance  of  mackerels  that  it  would 
astonish  one  to  behold,  likewise  codfish  in  abundance  on  the 
coast,  and  in  their  season  are  plentifully  taken.  There  is  a 
fish  called  bass,  a  most  sweet  and  wholesome  fish  as  ever  I 
did  eat;  ...  •  Of  this  fish  our  fisheries  take  many  hundreds 

4.  “The  Fisheries  of  New  England,”  by  Lewis  Radcliffe,  p.  247,  in  Xew  England  s 
Prospect,”  1933,  American  Geographical  Society,  New  York,  1933- 
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together,  which  I  have  seen  lying  on  the  shore,  to  my  admira¬ 
tion;  yea,  their  nets  ordinarily  take  more  than  they  are  able 
to  haul  to  land,  and  for  want  of  boats  and  men  they  are  con¬ 
strained  to  let  many  go  after  they  have  taken  them.  And 
besides  we  take  plenty  of  scate  and  thornbacks,  and  abundance 
of  lobsters,  and  the  least  boy  in  the  plantation  may  both  catch 
and  eat  what  he  will  of  them.  For  my  own  part  I  was  soon 
cloyed  of  them,  they  were  so  great  and  fat  and  luscious.  I 
have  seen  some  myself  that  weighed  sixteen  pounds;  but  others 
have  had,  divers  times,  so  great  lobsters  as  have  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds,  as  they  assure  me.  Also  here  is  abundance 
of  herring,  turbot,  sturgeon,  cusks,  haddocks,  mullets,  eels, 
crabs,  muscles  and  oysters.”5 

As  trade  grew  and  commerce  expanded,  fishing  continued  to  be 
the  major  industry  of  Essex  County  and  was  recognized  as  the  “cor¬ 
nerstone  of  New  England  prosperity.”  That  the  importance  of  the 
fisheries  was  early  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  steps  that  were  taken 
for  its  protection.  On  May  22,  1639,  the  General  Court  ordered 
“for  the  further  encouragement  of  men  to  set  upon  fishing,  that  all 
vessels  and  other  property  employed  in  taking,  curing,  and  transport¬ 
ing  fish,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  fishing  voyages,  should  be 
exempt  from  all  duties  and  public  taxes  for  seven  years;  that  neither 
cod  nor  bass  should  be  used  for  manuring  fish;  and  that  all  fishermen, 
during  the  season  for  their  business,  as  well  as  all  ship-carpenters, 
should  be  exempted  from  military  training.”0  In  1641  the  General 
Court  further  ordered  that  fishermen  should  be  served  first  at  the 
weirs  and  have  their  bait  at  the  same  rate  at  which  others  secured 
it.  By  another  offer  inducements  were  offered  the  people  of  Hingham 
and  other  places  to  remove  to  a  new  fishing  station  at  Nantasket. 
Shore  room  for  stages  and  flakes  was  to  be  furnished,  while  for  every 
boat  used  in  fishing,  four  acres  of  upland  were  allowed  the  owner, 
with  a  portion  of  meadow  for  the  fishermen  who  owned  cattle.7 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  first  settlement  on  Cape  Ann 
in  1623,  nor  the  establishment  of  the  other  Essex  County  coast  towns. 
That  will  be  fully  covered  in  other  chapters  of  this  work.  We  should, 
however,  examine  the  history  of  these  towns  in  relation  to  the  fishing 

5.  F.  Higginson:  “New  England’s  Plantation.”  Quoted  by  McFarland,  p.  54. 

6.  “Massachusetts  Colonial  Records,”  I,  pp.  158,  230.  Quoted  by  McFarland. 

7.  “Massachusetts  Colonial  Records,”  I,  pp.  326-28.  Quoted  by  McFarland. 
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industry  and  the  way  in  which  their  fortunes  rose  and  fell  as  the  fish¬ 
ing  was  affected  by  war  and  other  vicissitudes.  Fishing,  together  with 
the  shipbuilding  and  seamanship  wrhich  developed  with  it,  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  vigorous  grow’th  of  the  Essex  County  towms,  and  played 
a  large  part  in  the  development  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
No  doubt  John  Rowe,  of  Boston,  had  Essex  County  in  mind  when,  on 
March  17,  1784,  he  arose  from  his  seat  in  the  Representatives  Hall 
of  the  Old  State  House,  and  offered  a  motion,  “That  leave  might  be 
given  to  hang  up  a  representation  of  a  Codfish  in  the  room  where  the 
House  sit,  as  a  memorial  of  the  importance  of  the  Cod-Fishery  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  had  been  usual  formerly.  s 
Permission  wras  given,  and  the  same  w'ooden  emblem,  having  followed 
the  Great  and  General  Court  to  Beacon  Hill,  still  faces  the  Speaker  s 
desk.8 9 


Gloucester — For  three  and  a  quarter  centuries  Gloucester  has 
lived  largely  upon  the  products  of  the  sea.  But  her  progress  towards 
her  present-day  position  as  the  greatest  fishing  city  of  the  New  World 
wras  slow  and  interrupted.  It  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  Gloucester  became  prominent  in  her  chosen  calling. 
The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  fishing  community  there  by  the  Dor¬ 
chester  Company  in  1623  was  a  failure,  probably  because  the  colonists 
depended  too  much  upon  agriculture  for  their  support,  and  the  rocky 
shores  were  unfavorable  for  growing  crops.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show'  that  before  1700  Gloucester  had  a  single  vessel  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  as  far  east  as  Cape  Sable;  although  a  Gloucester  sloop 
is  known  to  have  fished  there  in  1711.10  In  1727  many  of  the  settlers 
had  emigrated  to  Salem  to  secure  better  and  more  plentiful  farming 
land,  and  Gloucester  turned  to  the  cutting  and  shipping  of  wood  in 
the  vessels  built  in  her  own  harbors.  With  the  exhaustion  of  the 
wood  the  vessels  lay  idle,  but  the  sea  lay  close  at  hand.  It  was  easy 
to  turn  these  boats  into  a  fishing  fleet,  and  Gloucester  launched  upon 
the  career  that  was  to  make  her  famous,  though  her  success  still  lay 
far  in  the  future.11  The  w'ars  with  England  did  much  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  fisheries :  they  made  the  seas  unsafe  for  American 


History  of  Massachusetts,”  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Boston  and 


8.  “Maritime 

NeW  0  °Recently  the  symbolic  cod  was  stolen  by  some  practical  jokers,  but  was  eventually 

returned  The  identity  of  the  thieves  has  never  been  made  known 

xo.  “The  Fisheries  of  Gloucester,”  pp.  9-22,  Quoted  by  McFarland. 

11.  “Gloucester,  the  Fishing  City,”  by  Lillian  W.  Betts,  Outlook,  May  4,  1901. 
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vessels  and  hampered  foreign  trade,  thus  diminishing  the  piofits  on 
return  cargoes  of  sugar,  wine,  and  other  imports  in  vessels  which  sold 
their  fish  abroad.  From  1804  to  1819  the  Gloucester  cod  fishery  on 
the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland  was  of  little  importance,  and  the 
attempt  to  revive  it  by  the  formation  of  a  $50,000  company  in  1819 
was  abandoned  after  a  few  unsuccessful  years.  In  1821,  four  Glouces¬ 
ter  schooners  made  a  successful  trip  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and 
three  others  were  fishing  for  cod  on  Georges  Bank,  but  it  was  not 
until  1835  that  the  c°d  fishery  began  to  revive. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  been  discovered  that  mackerel,  formerly 
used  principally  as  bait,  made  a  delicious  food.  The  first  trip  for 
mackerel  to  salt  was  made  by  the  schooner  “President”  in  1818.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  mackerel  fishery  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  1821  only  1,272  barrels  of  that  fish  had  been  inspected  in 
Gloucester,  while  in  that  year  2,177  barrels  were  landed  at  the  port. 
Gloucester  surpassed  Boston  in  the  extent  of  its  mackerel  fishery  in 
1840,  and  has  held  first  rank  ever  since.  McFarland,  quoting  the 
“Fisherman’s  Own  Book,”  tells  of  an  immense  school  of  mackerel 
which  suddenly  appeared  on  Middle  Bank  in  1825.  For  three  days  a 
fleet  of  about  two  hundred  vessels  fished  as  continuously  and  as  fast 
as  nature  would  allow;  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  fish  disap¬ 
peared  as  mysteriously  and  as  rapidly  as  they  had  come.  A  single 
jigger  in  that  year,  with  a  crew  of  eight  men,  caught  1,300  barrels  of 

mackerel.  . 

The  catch  of  the  Gloucester  mackerel  fleet  rapidly  increased;  in 

1831  it  was  69,756  barrels,  and  in  1864  it  reacheda  record  of  1 54?93 8 
barrels  which  was  valued  in  the  millions. 

Halibut  were  discovered  on  Middle  Bank  as  early  as  1819,  and 
that  fishery  became  of  importance  as  a  permanent  business  about 
1835.  A  company  was  formed  in  1848  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Gloucester  a  shipping  port  for  fresh  halibut.  But  having  unwisely 
agreed  to  buy  all  the  halibut  caught,  and  the  season’s  take  proving 
exceptionally  large,  the  company  failed  in  its  first  year.  In  1851  the 

value  of  the  halibut  catch  was  $120,000. 

In  the  middle  decades  of  the  last  century  several  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry  at  Gloucester.  In 
1846  the  railroad  from  Gloucester  to  Boston  was  completed  and 
proved  of  immense  value  to  all  the  Cape  Ann  fisheries,  because  Pre' 
vious  to  this  time  Boston  had  been  the  market  for  fresh  fish.  In 
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the  i84o’s  vessels  began  to  carry  ice  to  chill  the  fish  when  caught. 
The  first  successful  large  distance  shipment  of  fish  packed  in  ice 
occurred  in  1858,  and  patents  for  freezing  fish  in  mixtures  of  salt  and 
ice  were  granted  in  1861  to  Enoch  Piper  and  in  1869  to  William 
Davis.1-  The  fish  could  now  be  frozen  on  board  as  soon  as  caught 
or  on  the  nearby  shores,  and  the  cumbersome  methods  of  salting  them 
at  once  or  keeping  them  alive  in  a  water-tight  compartment  of  the 
vessel  to  which  water  was  admitted  through  holes  bored  in  the  hull,13 
were  eliminated.  In  1855  the  extent  and  value  of  the  fisheries  of 
Gloucester  surpassed  the  combined  products  of  Boston  and  Province- 
town,  the  next  towns  of  importance  in  the  State.14  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  $250,000,000  worth  of  fish  have  been  caught  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  by  Gloucester  fishermen.15 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  of  the  Gloucester  fisheries  dur- 
ing  the  last  three  years  when  the  depression  has  affected  so  many  lines 
of  industry.10  The  catch  of  fish  by  Gloucester  vessels  in  1931  was 
from  almost  any  angle  very  unsatisfactory.  Fish  were  scarce  and 
prices  low.  The  total  catch  of  fresh  fish  from  the  vessel  fishery  fell 
off  approximately  sixty-five  per  cent. — from  44,000,000  pounds  in 
round  numbers  in  1930  to  15,000,000  pounds  in  1931.  The  receipts 
of  salted  fish  were  very  little  better,  falling  off  about  forty-five  per 
cent,  from  the  previous  year.  Weather  conditions  were  very  poor 
throughout  the  season  and  considerable  fog  and  unfavorable  winds 
were  encountered  in  almost  every  month.  The  total  receipts  at 
Gloucester  of  fresh  and  salted  fish  for  the  year  1931  was  18,672,698 
pounds,  valued  at  $842,022. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  size  of  catch,  the  1932  season 
was  very  satisfactory  for  Gloucester  vessels.  The  total  landed  catch  of 
fresh  fish  was  21,991,153  pounds,  or  more  than  6,000,000  pounds  in 
excess  of  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  large  number  of  mackerel 
was  mainly  responsible  for  this  increase,  which  exceeded  the  previous 


“Economic 


12.  “New  England’s  Prospect,”  1933.  “The  Fisheries  of  New  England.’ 

Factors,  by  Gerald  A.  Fitzgerald,  pp.  263-65,  passim. 

13.  Vessels  of  this  type  were  known  as  smacks. 

,  II'  36th  Cong  rst  Sess.,  Sen.  Docs.,  Vol.  I,  No.  41,  quoting  “Industry  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Quoted  by  McFarland. 

15.  “History  of  Massachusetts  Industries,”  by  Orra  Stone,  1930. 

■  5,6'rThT^ information  in  these  paragraphs  is  taken  from  “Report  on  the  Marine  Fish- 
for  the  years  ending  1931,  1932,  and  1933.  They  were  courteously  supplied  by 
William  D.  Desmond,  Supervisor  of  Marine  Fisheries  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 
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season  catch  by  more  than  7,000,000  pounds  and  offset  the  decreases  in 
the  catch  of  other  species.  But  what  was  gained  in  poundage  was  lost 
in  price,  as  the  total  received  for  25,641,023  pounds  of  fresh  and 
salted  fish  was  only  $469,408. 

The  figures  for  fresh  fish  receipts  at  Gloucester  in  1933  show  a 
still  further  decline,  18,133,266  pounds  having  been  landed,  which 
were  valued  at  $358,207. 

That  those  most  interested  in  the  fisheries  are  not  discouraged  by 
the  unfavorable  figures  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Marine  Fisheries  appearing  in  the  “Report  on  the  Marine 
Fisheries”  for  1932  quoted  above.  He  says: 

“A  general  feeling  of  optimism  prevails  among  the  fisher¬ 
men  who  are  closest  in  touch  with  the  marine  fisheries,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  the  principal  branch  of  the  fisheries  the  \  es- 
sel  fishery — there  was  a  decrease  last  year  of  more  than  five 
million  pounds  in  the  catch  and  more  than  three  million  dollars 
in  the  value  of  the  output  from  the  previous  low  record  of 
1931,  and  the  further  disheartening  reports  from  all  other 
fisheries,  which  brought  the  total  estimated  loss  in  value  to 
more  than  four  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars.  W  hy  this 
feeling  persists  is  not  so  difficult  to  see.  Accustomed  to  the 
fluctuations  in  the  annual  harvests  of  the  sea  the  careful 
observer  can  easily  discern  the  early  currents  of  the  returning 
tide  of  better  times  as  reflected  in  the  industry  itself. 

“The  general  depression  has  not  been  without  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects.  Everywhere,  in  all  branches  of  the  fisheries, 
readjustments  are  being  made  or  considered.  Wasteful  prac¬ 
tices  in  catching,  preparing  for  market,  and  even  in  the  details 
of  marketing  itself,  which  in  more  prosperous  times  went 
unchallenged  or  were  looked  upon  as  necessary  losses,  are  now 
being  scrutinized  with  great  care,  and  the  reaction  from  the 
very  fact  of  discussion  is  bound  to  bring  about  important 
changes  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fisheries  when 

normal  times  return.  _  . 

“For  the  present  there  need  be  no  pessimism  as  to  the 

abundance  of  fish  in  the  sea.  To  be  sure,  the  catch  of  large 
haddock  has  shrunk  to  about  half  that  of  1930,  but  this  is  off¬ 
set  by  the  amount  of  scrod  size,  the  number  of  which  has  more 
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than  trebled  in  the  same  period.  The  mackerel  catch  was 
increased  by  some  six  million  pounds,  and  where  a  decrease  of 
other  fish  has  occurred,  seasonal  changes  have  been  largely 
responsible.” 

Marblehead — When  the  Reverend  John  Barnard  came  as  min¬ 
ister  to  Marblehead  he  faced  a  discouraging  prospect.  The  town  was 
in  debt,  and  the  inhabitants,  distinguished  neither  for  their  manners 
nor  their  morals,  seemed  content  to  do  menial  labor  and  leave  “the 
mei  chants  of  Boston,  Salem,  and  Europe  to  carry  away  the  gains.” 
They  were  a  hard  material  to  work  with,  coming  chiefly  from  Corn¬ 
wall  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  retaining  a  suspicious  independence 
of  all  outside  influences.  The  retort  of  a  Marblehead  fisherman  to 
an  exhorting  preacher  is  characteristic  of  their  temper:  “Our  an¬ 
cestors  came  here  not  for  religion.  Their  main  end  was  to  catch 
fish.”17 

Barnard  associated  with  the  skippers  of  English  vessels, 
learned  their  methods,  and  attempted  with  little  success  to  persuade 
his  townsmen  to  engage  in  fishing.  At  length  he  converted  a  young 
man  named  Joseph  Swett  to  his  views,  and  as  McFarland  has 
expressed  it: 

“The  business  was  a  success  from  the  start,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  young  merchant  was  engaged  in  a  prosperous  carry¬ 
ing  trade  even  to  European  markets.  Others  followed  his 
example,  engaging  in  fishing  or  the  carrying  trade.  The  town 
prospered,  the  good  Mr.  Barnard  lived  among  them  fifty 
years,  long  enough  to  see  the  morals  of  the  place  change  for 
the  better,  and  the  infant  industry  that  he  started  reach  its 
high-water  mark  in  this  seaport  town  of  New  England.  Before 
Mr.  Barnard’s  death,  Marblehead  had  the  reputation  of  ship¬ 
ping  off  more  dried  codfish  than  all  the  rest  of  New  England 
together.  In  1732,  which  was  a  good  year  for  the  fisheries, 
Marblehead  had  about  120  schooners  of  about  fifty  tons  bur¬ 
den  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  wnth  about  1,000  men  employed 
from  the  town.  This  number  did  not  include  seamen  who 
were  upon  vessels  that  carried  the  fish  to  market.” 


17-  “Maritime  History  of 
and  New  York,  1921. 


Massachusetts,”  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  p.  13. 
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For  another  hundred  years  the  fisheries  of  Marblehead  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish.  1  he  Marblehead  “Ledger  of  i860  said. 

“The  fisheries  of  Marblehead  were  most  profitable  during 
the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  the  century.  An  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  codfish  was  then  exported  to  France,  Spain,  and  the 
West  Indies,  if  not  to  other  countries,  and  those  exportations 
were  made  mostly  in  the  winter  in  vessels  that  had  been  fishing 
in  the  summer,  some  going  direct  from  the  banks  to  foreign 
ports.  To  Spain  the  fish  were  carried  as  often  wet  as  dry, 
but  that  sent  to  the  West  Indies  was  always  well  dried  and 
packed  in  casks  or  drums.  As  a  general  thing  no  return  cargoes 
were  brought  from  Spain.  The  fish  sold  at  Bilboa  and  other 
Spanish  ports  were  paid  for  in  doubloons,  and  our  \essels 
would  often  proceed  to  the  Cape  de  \  erde  Islands  and  there 
purchase  cargoes  of  salt.  From  France  we  received  our  pa\ 
in  silks,  wines,  olive  oil,  and  other  articles,  all  of  which 
found  a  ready  sale.  Sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  rum,  pineapples, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  tropical  products  were  brought 
from  the  West  Indies  and  disposed  of  without  delay.  There 
were  times  in  the  Spanish  and  French  harbors  wThen  fish  com¬ 
manded  an  extremely  high  price.  I  was  in  conversation  with 
an  old  fisherman,  who  informed  me  that  he  once  vent  to  Bil¬ 
boa  as  a  mate  of  a  fish  laden  schooner,  and  that  the  cargo  was 
sold  at  a  rate  of  twenty  dollars  a  quintal.  'We  got,’  he  said, 
‘about  one  dollar  for  every  fish  we  carried  out.’  He  added 
that  he  had  known  the  article  to  bring  a  still  higher  price,  but 
this  was  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  \\  ar  of  1812. 

Though  Marblehead  continued  to  hold  the  distinction  of  being 
the  principal  fishing  town  of  the  New  World  for  half  a  century  after 
the  Revolution,  when  Gloucester  took  the  lead,  her  position  began 
to  decline  after  1818.  In  1829  about  fifty  vessels,  averaging  sixty 
tons,  fitted  there  for  bank  fishing.  Fifty-seven  vessels  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fisheries  are  recorded  for  1831,  carrying  four  hundred  and 
twelve  men  and  catching  fish  to  the  value  of  $160,490.  The  most 
prosperous  season  for  Marblehead  was  in  1839,  when  there  were 
ninety-eight  vessels,  only  three  of  which  were  under  fifty  tons  bur- 

^8~G  B  Goode  •  “The  Fisheries  and  Fishing  Industries  of  the  United  States,  "  Wash¬ 
ington,  1884.  Sec.  II,  p.  706.  Quoted  by  McFarland. 
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den.  During  the  Civil  War  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery 
declined  from  sixty-one  in  1862  to  twenty-five  in  1866. 

I  oday  Marblehead,  like  the  other  Essex  County  seaports,  except 
Gloucester,  has  relinquished  its  fishing  industry  for  other  interests, 
and  receipts  of  fish  there  are  not  mentioned  in  the  “Report  on  the 
Marine  Fisheries.” 

Salem — Salem,  despite  its  importance  in  other  ways,  never 
counted  for  much  in  the  fishing  industry.  Between  1786  and  1789 
the  annual  average  of  vessels  fishing  on  the  banks  was  only  twenty,  of 
a  total  tonnage  of  1,300  tons,  and  employing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men>  The  town  was  fifth  in  the  State  in  the  amount  of  mackerel 
packed  in  1820  and  in  1825,  the  amount  of  the  latter  year  being 
11,460  barrels.  In  1836  there  were  only  fourteen  vessels,  carrying 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  out  of  Salem,  and  in  1845  the  number  of 
boats  engaged  in  the  codfishing  had  dwindled  to  three.19  Fishing  as 
an  industry  is  now  negligible  there. 

Salem  as  well  as  Fynn  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  carry  on 
the  whaling  industry.  In  1841  there  were  thirteen  ships  registered 
from  Salem  to  take  part  in  this  enterprise.  In  1837  sperm  oil  to  the 
value  of  $124, 440)  2nd  whale  oil  to  the  value  of  $40,866  was  landed 
at  Salem.  The  decline  in  the  business  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1845  the  value  of  sperm  oil  landed  was  $39,306,  and  the  value 
of  whale  oil  was  only  $5,686;  while  the  number  of  hands  engaged 
there  dwindled  from  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  1837  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  in  1845.  Felt  spoke  prophetically  in  1847,  when  he 
said:  There  are  two  whalers  from  Salem.  The  prospect  is  that 

this  perilous  employment  recommenced  in  hope  as  to  its  increase, 
continuance,  and  profit  will  soon  terminate  in  disappointment.” 

erl\  d  he  fishermen  of  Beverly  were  always  more  concerned 
with  cod  than  the  mackerel.  In  1832  there  were  between  forty  and 
forty-five  fishing  vessels  belonging  to  the  town,  and  in  1839  forty-nine 
boats  employed  three  hundred  and  six  Beverly  hands  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  others.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  there  were  seventy- 
five  vessels  from  Beverly  engaged  in  fishing,  whose  crews  numbered 
from  1,200  to  1,400  men.  From  that  time  on  the  fishery  declined, 
except  for  a  short  period  from  1863-65,  until  in  1869  there  were  only 
twenty-seven  schooners  employing  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 


10.  “U.  S.  Fish  Com.  Report,”  1881,  pp.  259,  260.  Quoted  by  McFarland. 
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Newburyport — The  fishermen  of  Newburyport  used  a  water  tele¬ 
scope  for  locating  schools  of  cod  on  the  shallow  bottoms  and  a  seine  for 
catching  the  fish  after  locating  them.'"  For  many  years  Newburyport 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  The  first  ves¬ 
sel  sent  out  from  Newburyport  to  fish  for  cod  off  Labrador  sailed  in 
1794,  and  for  eighty-five  years  thereafter  there  was  hardly  a  fishing  sea¬ 
son  when  one  or  more  ships  did  not  depart  for  the  Banks.  The  fleet  grew 
rapidly:  in  1806  it  numbered  forty-five  sail,  and  in  1817  had  increased 
to  sixty-five,  including  sixty  schooners,  one  brig,  and  four  sloops.-1 
Until  1820  Newburyport  was  second  only  to  Boston  in  the  extent  of 
the  mackerel  fishery,  and  for  twenty  years  thereafter  it  occupied  third 
place  among  Massachusetts  fishing  towns.  Gradually  the  extent  of 
the  industry  diminished.  The  number  of  barrels. of  mackerel  packed 
in  the  town  in  1831  was  36,424,  which  decreased  during  the  Civil  War 
to  7,500  barrels  annually.  In  1835  Newburyport  had  forty-one  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  cod  fishery  and  about  one  hundred  twenty-five  vessels 
engaged  in  mackereling;  in  1850  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty 
vessels  only  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Like  other  towns  on 
the  Essex  County  coast,  Newburyport  is  no  longer  important  as  a 
fishing  center. 

Although  the  whaling  business  was  largely  the  monopoly  of  towns 
south  of  Boston,  there  were  some  Essex  County  ports  from  which 
whalers  sailed  for  a  few  years.  Among  these  was  Lynn."  In 
1829  Hezekiah  Chase  and  Nehemiah  Berry  purchased  the  Atlas 
and  the  “Louisa.”  In  1832  they  added  the  “Henry  Clay”  to  their 
fleet.  In  1834  the  Lynn  Whaling  Company  was  formed,  and  soon 
after  the  “Commodore  Preble”  and  the  “Ninus”  were  registered 
among  the  Lynn  whalers.  These  ships  at  first  docked  at  Boston, 
but  in  time  a  wharf  was  built  upon  the  Saugus  River  with  special 
reference  to  the  whaling  business,  and  coopers,  sailmakers,  and  rope- 
makers  moved  to  town.  But  unfortunately  the  enterprise  seemed 
doomed  to  failure.  Fresh  water  could  not  be  found  near  the  wharf, 
the  “Atlas”  grounded  on  her  first  attempt  to  pass  up  the  river,  the 
“Henry  Clay”  grounded  and  broke  in  two,  the  Eastern  Railroad 
bridge  over  the  Saugus  River,  built  in  1838,  made  it  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  large  vessels  to  the  new  wharf,  and  the  panic  of  1837 


20.  Goode,  Sec.  II,  p.  135-  Quoted  by  McFarland. 

21.  Ibid.,  II,  p.  135-  Quoted  by  McFarland. 

22.  “Whale  Ships  and  Ship  Yards  at  West  Lynn 
“Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,”  August  10,  1892. 


by  John  C.  Houghton,  in  the 
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inflicted  the  final  stroke  of  ill-fortune.  The  “Ninus”  was  finally  left 
among  the  old  hulks  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  “Louisa”  and  “Atlas” 
left  their  bones  on  distant  reefs. 


Development  of  the  Fishing  Boat — Numerous  references 
have  been  made  to  the  number  of  fishing  boats  which  left  the  various 
Essex  County  ports  for  the  fishing  banks.  What  were  these  boats 
and  how  did  they  develop  with  the  passing  centuries?  Without  them 
our  fishermen  could  not  have  converted  the  swarming  myriads  of  fish 
into  solid  wealth.  As  Weeden  says:23  “Fish  became  more  than  mere 
merchandise  for  exchange.  Though  they  were  always  that,  they  were 
also  a  constant  factor  in  the  industrial  organism  of  New  England 
for  two  centuries.  Not  only  the  store  and  shop,  but  the  shipyard, 
farm,  and  homestead  became  parts  in  a  system  of  manufacture  and 
exchange.  In  this  industrial  evolution,  fish  from  the  seas  was  the 
chief  motor  in  starting  the  round  of  exchange.” 

It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  none  of  this  stimulating  effect  upon 
New  England  life  would  have  been  felt  had  it  not  been  for  the  fish¬ 
ing  boats.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  them  and 
to  observe  how  efficiently  they  were  designed  to  carry  out  their 
arduous  duties. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  various  types  of  fishing  craft  more 
compact  and  at  the  same  time  complete  than  that  presented  by  Mr. 
McFarland  in  his  chapter  on  “The  Evolution  of  the  Fishing 
Schooner,”  which  is  given  here:24 

A  comparison  between  the  appearance  of  citizens  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  of  1630  and  those  of  Boston  today 
would  afford  no  greater  contrast  than  would  appear  if  one 
of  the  fishing  craft  used  by  the  first  settlers  of  Gloucester 
should  arrive  at  T  Wharf  with  a  cargo  of  fish  and  mingle  with 
the  fleet  of  modern  fishing  vessels  that  frequents  that  great 
fish-market  of  New  England.  Important  differences  would 
also  be  seen  in  the  furnishings  of  the  vessels,  in  the  apparatus 
used  in  fishing,  and  in  the  methods  employed  in  curing  the 
catch.  I  he  condition  of  the  fisherman  has  improved  greatly 
during  the  period  of  three  centuries  that  fishing  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  along  our  shores,  but  the  change  has  not  been  gradual. 


23.  Weeden,  William  Babcock : 
1620-1789,  I,  p.  18. 


“Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,” 
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For  the  first  one  hundred  years  only  one  important  change 
is  to  be  noted,  one  affecting  the  arrangement  of  the  sails  of 
vessels.  Old-fashioned  methods  of  catching  and  curing  fish 
that  had  been  in  use  since  the  days  of  Bradford  and  W  inthrop 
were  employed  by  fishermen  well  down  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  most  numerous  and  many  of  the  most 
important  changes  have  been  instituted  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  last  two  generations  of  fishermen. 

“The  shallop,  the  sloop,  and  the  ketch  were  the  kinds  of 
boats  most  generally  employed  by  the  early  colonists  for  their 
fishing  and  coast  trade.  The  sea-going  craft  of  the  day  were 
of  the  caravel  type,  not  differing  greatly  from  the  vessels 
employed  by  Columbus.  In  these  ships  the  bows  and  sterns 
were  constructed  high  above  the  waist  line,  the  hull  was 
not  deep,  consequently  so  much  superstructure  erected  on  a 
moderate-sized  hull  rendered  the  vessel  unseaworthy  in  windy 
or  stormy  weather,  and  of  little  use  in  making  headway  against 
adverse  winds. 

“The  first  boat  used  by  the  settlers  was  the  wooden  canoe, 
made  by  the  Indians.  In  Maine  these  were  constructed  by 
fastening  strips  of  birch  bark  on  to  light  wooden  frames;  in 
Massachusetts,  the  trunks  of  large  trees  were  hollowed  out  for 
the  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  canoes  were  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  four  or  five  men,  yet  larger  ones  were  built  which  held 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  men.  This  boat  was  so  light, 
cheap,  and  convenient  that  it  became  the  universal  oyster  boat 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  being  still  in  use  in  some  localities. 

“Ship’s  boats,  called  shallops  and  pinnaces,  were  employed 
in  the  shore  fisheries  until  the  colonists  had  boats  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  At  Plymouth,  boat-building  began  in  1624.  In 
addition  to  the  name  shallop  and  pinnace,  it  is  probable  that 
the  term  lugger  was  used  for  the  early  small  craft.  They 
were  small  boats,  often  constructed  by  the  settler  in  his  barn 
or  shed  during  the  winter  season  and  hauled  to  the  shore  for 
launching  by  yokes  of  oxen.  The  boats  were  usually  provided 
with  two  unsupported  masts,  each  carrying  a  large  square  or 
lug  sail.  The  colonists  have  left  us  representations  of  much 
of  their  personal  and  household  belongings,  but  there  is  no  pic- 
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ture  left  by  them  of  the  rig  and  appearance  of  their  earliest 
small  fishing  boats. 

“For  deeper  water  the  catch,  or  ketch,  was  employed.  The 
Dutch  called  them  pinkie,  a  term  derived  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region  and  signifying  round  at  both  ends.  The  first 
ketches  had  one  mast  amidships  with  a  square  sail  suspended 
to  it  cross-wise  of  the  boat.  Afterwards,  a  small  mizzen¬ 
mast  was  added  away  aft;  the  mainmast  was  then  set  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  forward  of  amidships.  The  mainmast  bore  two  square 
sails,  the  mizzenmast  a  lateen,  or  triangular  shaped  sail. 

“Ketches  were  from  nine  to  ten  feet  deep  in  the  hold 
and  drew  seven  or  eight  feet  of  water.  Their  width  was  about 
two-fifths  their  length,  they  were  decked  throughout,  and  had 
cabins  aft.  The  average  size  was  about  thirty  tons  burden, 
although  a  few  were  constructed  of  eighty  tons.  Salem  was 
a  famous  center  for  the  building  of  ketches.  The  cost  for 
building  was  about  £3  5s.  per  ton.  The  “Sparrow  Hawk,” 
which  sailed  from  England  in  1626  with  forty  passengers  and 
was  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod,  was  a  typical  representative  of  this 
early  class  of  vessel.25 

“The  ketch  was  an  improvement  over  the  lugger  in  that 
the  sails  could  be  handled  more  easily,  as  there  were  two  sails 
on  a  mast  instead  of  one  large  one.  This  type  was  a  popular 
form  of  fishing  craft  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  was 
unsuited  to  economy  in  sailing  along  the  New  England  shores, 
where  the  winds  are  variable.  When  the  vessel  was  tacking 
the  lateen  sail  had  to  be  lowered  and  changed,  an  operation 
involving  much  labor  and  hardship  among  the  seamen.20  The 
lateen  yard  was  hung  on  the  mizzenmast  diagonally,  with  the 
forward  end  a  few  feet  above  deck  and  the  after  end  tipped 
up  so  that  it  came  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  miz¬ 
zenmast.  When  changes  had  been  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  sail  and  in  the  shape  of  the  hull  the  ketch  developed  into 
the  brigantine  of  today.  The  shallop  was  the  forerunner  of 
two  types,  the  Chebacco  boat,  or  pink,  and  the  sloop. 

“  The  change  in  the  arrangement  of  sail,  brought  about  by 

25.  Henry  Hall :  “Report  on  the  Ship-building  Industry  of  the  U.  S.,”  10th  Census, 
Vol.  VIII. 

26.  Captain  J.  W.  Collins,  the  “Evolution  of  the  Fishing  Schooner,”  “New  England 
Magazine,”  May,  1898. 
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the  schooner  type  with  sails  rigged  fore-and-aft,  was  a  wel¬ 
come  one  to  the  fishermen.  Probably  a  step  in  the  evolution 
of  the  schooner-rig  was  the  cutting  away  of  that  part  of  the 
lateen  sail  which  extended  forward  of  the  mast,  although  the 
yard  itself  projected  forward  as  formerly.  The  complete 
transformation  was  made  in  17 T3-  Capt.  Andrew  Robinson, 
of  Gloucester,  ‘built  and  rigged  a  ketch,  as  they  were  called, 
masted  and  rigged  in  a  peculiar  manner.'  His  vessel  had  gaffs 
and  booms  to  the  sails  instead  of  lateen  yards,  previously  in  use, 
and  the  luff  or  upright  edge  of  the  sail  was  fastened  to  hoops 
on  the  masts.  She  was  also  provided  with  a  jib-sail  forward. 
As  the  vessel  entered  the  water  at  her  launching,  she  wras 
christened  a  ‘scooner’  by  her  builder,  a  name  ever  since  applied 
to  vessels  with  two  or  more  masts  rigged  with  fore-and-aft 
sails.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Capt.  Robinson  attempted 
any  change  in  the  shape  of  the  hull.-' 

“The  economy  of  the  schooner  was  soon  evident,  as  the 
sails  could  be  handled  easily  on  deck,  changes  in  the  vessel  s 
course  could  be  made  without  lowering  and  setting  sail,  and 
the  arrangement  of  sails  allowed  the  vessel  to  sail  several 
points  nearer  the  wind.  Schooners  did  not  come  into  general 
use  at  Gloucester  immediately,  but  by  1741  there  were  about 
seventy  of  them  owned  there.  For  nearly  two  centuries,  the 
schooner  rig  of  sails  has  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  our 
ocean  fisheries,  and  is  the  popular  style  for  yachts  and  pilot 
boats.  Among  the  deep-sea  merchant  marine  of  the  world 
this  rig  of  sail  has  well  nigh  superseded  the  square  rig  style. 

“For  many  years  after  1713  the  schooner  represented  a 
compromise  between  the  square  sails  of  the  ketch  and  the  fore- 
and-aft  sails  of  the  vessels  of  the  Robinson  class.  The  square 
sails  served  in  place  of  the  top  sails  of  today.  The  vessels 
were  called  top-sail  schooners,  which  was  the  rig  of  the  pri¬ 
vateers  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  W  ar  of  1812. 

“Modifications  were  made  in  the  shape  of  the  hull  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  decks.  A  Marblehead  cod-fishing  schooner 
of  1750  is  represented  with  two  stout  masts  supported  by 
stays,  a  short  main-topmast,  and  a  bowsprit.  The  schooner 

27  T  J.  Babson :  “History  of  Gloucester.”  p.  250. 

28.  W.  L.  Marvin :  “The  American  Merchant  Marine,  p.  23. 
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had  a  wide,  square  stern,  there  was  scarcely  any  curve  to  the 
deck,  while  the  quarter-deck  was  raised  several  feet  above 
the  waist  of  the  schooner.  The  bows  were  blunt,  practically 
a  semi-circle.  This  class  of  schooner  was  known  as  a  ‘heel- 
tapper,’  from  the  fancied  resemblance  that  the  deck  gave  to 
an  inverted  shoe,  the  quarter-deck  simulating  the  heel.  These 
schooners  generally  were  without  bulwarks  forward  of  the 
quarter-deck,  or  at  most  with  a  strip  spiked  to  the  top  timbers 
to  serve  as  a  low  rail.  It  was  believed  in  those  days,  and  the 
idea  was  held  well  into  the  next  century,  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
have  any  rail  to  prevent  the  free  sweep  of  water  across  the 
main  deck.  Capt.  Collins,  writing  in  1898,  describes  this  type 
at  length.  He  says,  ‘The  same  idea  found  expression  in  build¬ 
ing  sea-going  vessels  for  commercial  purposes  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  even  as  late  as  1815, 
many  had  no  bulwarks  forward  of  the  fore  rigging.  The 
quarter  deck  of  one  of  these  old  ‘heel  tappers,’  being  so  much 
higher  than  the  main  deck,  was  comparatively  dry  in  a  gale 
when  the  main  deck  would  be  all  awash;  therefore,  when 
anchored  on  the  banks  in  rough  weather  the  crew  stood  there 
to  fish,  which  they  could  do  very  well,  since  at  that  time  only 
half  the  men  engaged  in  fishing  at  the  same  time,  as  their  rule 
was  to  fish,  watch  and  watch,  each  half  of  the  crew  taking  its 
turn  of  four  hours  in  regular  rotation.’ 

“  ‘The  cabin  was  aft,  and  entered  through  a  small  com¬ 
panionway,  in  the  after  end  of  which  the  binnacle  was  usually 
located.  A  rude  fireplace,  built  of  brick  or  stone,  served  for 
heating  and  cooking.  The  culinary  operations  were  of  the 
most  primitive  sort.  Berths  were  arranged  around  the  cabin, 
which  were  also  equipped  with  a  board  table  and  locker 
seats.  Sometimes  this  apartment  was  painted,  but  generally 
its  dingy  hues  were  attributed  solely  to  smoke  and  grime.  A 
rude  log  windlass  worked  by  handspikes,  heavy  hemp  cables 
and  a  long  tiller  were  details  of  equipment  that  continued  in 
use  until  near  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  though  in  the 
meantime  fishing  vessels  had  undergone  material  changes  in 
other  respects.  There  was  in  these  early  schooners  no  attempt 
at  ornamentation  except  in  rare  instances,  when  a  broad  white 
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or  yellow  band  stretched  along  the  side,  or  when  representa¬ 
tions  of  windows  were  painted  on  the  stern.  Ordinarily  they 
had  only  a  plain  gannon-knee  head  and  were  coated  with  tar, 
at  least  as  high  as  their  bends.  They  had  long  floors,  with 
barrel-shaped  bottoms,  and  excessively  full  ends.  This  form 
continued  in  vogue  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

“  ‘  \  long  high-steeved  bowsprit,  two  rather  short,  clumsily 
made  masts — the  foremast  stepped  well  forward  a  maintop- 
mast,  and  rather  short  mainboom,  projecting  just  beyond  the 
taff rail,  constituted  the  more  important  features  of  the  spar 
plan.  The  hemp  sails  had  very  little  angle  to  their  peaks; 
they  were  baggy  and  ill-formed,  when  considered  from  present 
standards,  and  one  marvels  how  such  vessels,  with  no  light 
sails  and  with  such  a  diminutive  sail  era,  managed  to  make  pas¬ 
sages  to  and  from  the  distant  banks  or,  stranger  still,  to  Euro¬ 
pean  ports.  Only  three  sails  were  usually  carried  jib,  fore¬ 
sail  and  mainsail;  but  the  desire  for  supplementary  sail  area 
in  light  winds  led  to  a  modification  in  the  rig,  to  the  extent 
of  having  in  addition  a  single  square  foretopsail  and  some¬ 
times  a  flying  jib.  The  gafftopsail  and  maintopmast  staysail, 
now  so  generally  used  by  fishing  vessels,  had  not  been 
adopted.’29 

“The  Revolution  annihilated  our  fisheries  and  with  them 
the  fishing  craft  that  had  been  employed.  W  hen  peace  had 
been  made  and  the  fisheries  were  again  resumed,  the  fishermen 
could  not  afford  to  build  vessels  of  large  size.  The  craft  that 
came  into  general  use  subsequent  to  the  war  was  the  chebacco 
boat,  so  named  because  they  were  constructed  at  first  at  the 
parish  of  Chebacco,  now  a  part  of  the  town  of  Essex.  These 
were  from  three  to  five  tons  at  first,  but  were  constructed  of 
larger  size  as  more  of  them  came  into  use.  They  usually  had 
sharp  sterns,  were  partially  decked,  having  standing-rooms 
in  which  the  crew  stood  to  fish,  and  had  a  little  cabin,  or  cuddy, 
beneath  the  forward  deck  which  served  for  sleeping  quarters 
and  cooking.  The  stem  of  the  chebacco  boat  always  stood 
high  above  the  bow  and  served  as  a  bitt-head  tor  the  boat  s 
hawser  when  she  was  at  moorings.  Later  the  chebacco  boats 


29.  Collins,  pp.  337-38- 
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were  constructed  as  large  as  twenty  tons  burden,  and  some  had 
square  sterns.  These  were  called  ‘dogbodies,’  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  other  kind.  Both  kinds  were  cat-rigged,  with 
two  masts,  the  foremast  standing  as  far  in  the  bow  as  possible. 

From  the  round  sterned  chebacco  boat  to  the  pinky  was 
an  easy  and  natural  step  in  vessel  construction.  Boats  were 
needed  for  offshore  fishing,  so  the  chebacco  boat  was  enlarged, 
a  bowsprit  and  jib  were  added,  and  thus  a  new  type  was 
brought  into  use.  The  pinky  was  very  much  in  favor  from 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-15  down  to  1840  or  later.  The 
special  feature  of  the  pinky  was  the  extension  of  the  rail  and 
bulwarks  away  aft  until  they  met  and  were  fastened  to  a 
V-shaped  board,  like  the  stern  of  a  dory,  with  a  hollow  crotch 
on  top  to  serve  as  a  rest  for  the  main  boom.  This  was  the 
pink,  and  was  usually  curved  upward  sharply.  The  cabin  was 
forward,  with  a  brick  chimney  and  fireplace.  It  was  dingy  and 
dark,  being  lighted  only  by  the  companionway  and  two  or 
three  dead-lights  of  thick  glass.  The  sails  were  of  hemp,  or 
what  was  called  Raven’s  duck,  as  cotton  duck  was  then 
unknown.  With  these  sails  went  a  ‘scout  horn,’  to  wet  them 
down  when  the  wind  was  moderate.  As  hemp  sails  were 
porous,  and  did  not  have  the  wind-holding  properties  of  duck, 
the  ‘scout  horn’  was  an  indispensable  instrument.  It  consisted 
of  a  pole  about  fifteen  feet  long,  with  a  leather  pocket  on  the 
end  holding  about  a  pint  of  water.  By  means  of  the  ‘scout 

horn,  water  was  thrown  on  the  sails  to  make  them  less 
porous.30 

File  square-sterned  chebacco  boat,  or  dogbody,  was  the 
foieiunner  of  the  square-sterned  schooner,  a  vessel  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  mackerel  fisheries  when  the  fish  were  caught  with 
the  jig;  hence  the  name  ‘jigger’  was  applied  to  this  kind  of  a 
schooner.  This  v  essel  had  several  points  of  superiority  over 
the  old  type  with  high  quarter  deck.  Although  her  bow  was 
as  full  as  an  apple  and  her  sides  as  round  as  a  barrel  still  her 
lines  were  more  symmetrically  proportioned.  ‘Instead  of  an 
open  waist,  the  bulwarks  were  filled  in  from  deck  to  rail;  the 
long  low  quarterdeck  made  such  vessels  better  adapted  to  the 


30.  “Fishermen’s  Own  Book,”  pp.  38-40. 
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mackerel  hook  and  line  fishery;  and  the  introduction  of  jib- 
booms  and  additional  light  sails  increased  their  speed  and 
efficiency  in  summer  weather.  They  were  much  better  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  ocean  fishery  than  the  pinky,  since  the  yawl- 
boat  or  dingy  had  to  be  stowed  on  the  deck  of  the  latter,  thus 
limiting  the  deck  space,  while  it  could  be  hoisted  to  the  stern 
davits  of  the  schooner,  leaving  the  deck  clear  for  fishing  or  for 
temporarily  stowing  the  catch.  Then,  too,  the  cabin  was  a  t, 
and  the  accommodations  for  sleeping  and  cooking  were  more 

commodious,  if  not  yet  luxurious.  31 

“After  a  few  years  of  depression  in  the  mackerel  fishery, 
ending  with  the  year  1845,  the  business  became  prosperous 
again  and  there  arose  a  demand  for  larger  and  swifter  schoon¬ 
ers.  In  1847  an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  a  clipper 
schooner  at  Essex  when  the  schooner  ‘Romp’  was  built.  This 
vessel  had  easier  lines  than  her  predecessors,  her  stern  was 
narrower,  and  she  was  provided  with  a  longer  head.  In  her 
day  the  ‘Romp’  was  regarded  as  a  very  sharp  craft;  but  meas¬ 
ured  by  present  day  standards  the  new  type  represented  merely 
a  natural  step  towards  the  models  of  the  present  time.  ^ 

“For  a  decade  after  the  appearance  of  the  ‘Romp  there 
was  a  revolution  in  the  building  of  schooners  of  this  class. 
Rivalry  was  keen  among  the  fishermen  to  procure  models_of 
schooners  that  would  be  both  seaworthy  and  speedy.  I  he 
tendency  at  the  time  was  to  build  them  on  the  ‘cod  s  head  an 
mackerel  tail’  principle.  The  clipper  schooner  as  evolved  at 
the  time  had  leaner  bodies  and  sharper  lines  underwater;  their 
bows  were  longer  and  cleaner,  with  a  long  pointed  cut-water; 
the  angle  of  entrance  forward  was  reduced  from  the  old  style 

of  85 0  to  an  angle  of  45°;  the  sPars  were  lengthened5  the 
schooners  were  rather  straight  on  top,  they  had  little  draught 
forward,  with  a  greater  draught  aft.  The  hull  was  painted 
green  under  the  water  and  black  above,  with  one  or  two 
white  stripes.  Most  schooners  had  gilded  figure-heads  for¬ 
ward,  and  carved  and  gilded  moldings  on  the  trailboards  along 

the  sides.32 


31.  Collins,  pp.  34!-42. 

32.  Hall :  “Report  on 
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From  i860  to  1885  changes  were  made  in  the  clipper 
schooners,  but  they  were  undesirable  or  unimportant  modifi¬ 
cations  in  most  cases.  The  schooners  were  constructed  longer 
and  wider,  with  little  change  made  in  their  depth.  The  ballast 
consisted  of  stone  carried  in  the  hold;  consequently  the  center 
of  gravity  was  high  and  the  righting  power  of  the  vessel 
reduced  almost  to  a  minimum.  In  the  matter  of  tonnage  there 
was  a  decided  change  from  1845  to  1885,  which  represents 
the  first  stage  of  the  development  of  the  clipper  type  of 
schooner.  Previous  to  1850  the  vessels  employed  in  the  New 
England  fisheries  seldom  exceeded  45  or  50  tons,  old  meas¬ 
urement,  representing  about  25  or  30  tons  of  the  present 
system  of  rating.  In  the  mackerel  fishery  there  arose  a  demand 
01  larger  vessels,  and  this  demand  was  increased  when  the 
trade  in  frozen  herring  with  Newfoundland  began  to  assume 
a  place  of  importance  between  the  fifties  and  the  sixties,  as 
vessels  that  were  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the 
summer  would  be  engaged  in  the  frozen  herring  trade  in 
winter.  Thus  the  average  size  of  the  offshore  vessels  increased 
gradually,  so  that  by  1880  they  were  of  75  tons  burden,  new 
measurement,  or  100  to  no  tons  by  the  old  measurement. 

The  final  stages  in  the  development  of  the  clipper  schooner 
was  inaugurated  with  the  building  of  the  ‘Grampus,’  a 
schooner  made  for  deep-sea  work  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  in  1886.  The  work  of  designing  the  new 
schooner  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins,  a 
man  of  wide  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  in  all  matters 

pertaining  to  the  fisheries,  who  describes  his  new  model  as 
follows : 

The  Grampus,”  as  the  schooner  was  named,  was  a  radi¬ 
cal  departure  from  the  prevailing  form  and  was  in  reality 
a  new  type  of  American  fishing  vessel.  She  was  about  two 
feet  deeper  than  the  ordinary  schooner  of  the  same  length;  the 
after  section  was  more  v-shaped,  with  easier  horizontal  lines; 
the  stern  was  not  so  wide  and  had  a  much  stronger  rake; 
vrhile  the  stem  was  nearly  perpendicular  above  water,  though 
curved  strongly  below.  Many  other  new  features  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  her  construction  to  insure  greater  strength  or  adapta- 
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bility.  Among  these  the  most  noticeable  were  the  rig.  T  he 
foremast  was  made  considerably  shorter  than  the  mainmast, 
and  the  foretopmast,  instead  of  being  of  the  same  length  as 
the  maintopmast,  as  had  previously  been  the  custom,  was  not 
so  long  by  several  feet.  The  schooner  was  also  rigged  to  cariy 
a  forestaysail — the  forestay  coming  down  to  the  stem  head 
and  comparatively  small  jib,  this  arrangement  of  head  sails 
being  considered  preferable  to  the  large  jib  until  then  in  almost 
universal  use.  Wire  rigging  was  used  instead  of  hemp. 

“The  appearance  of  the  ‘Grampus’  among  the  fishing  ves¬ 
sels  easily  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  new  type  o\er 
the  old.  Immediately  other  vessels  were  constructed  along  the 
new  lines  and  rig,  so  that  within  a  decade  the  appearance  of 
the  fleet  had  undergone  a  revolution.  The  deep-sea  fishing 
fleet  of  New  England  today  represents  grace  of  outline  com¬ 
bined  most  efficiently  with  the  requirements  of  speed  and  the 
demands  of  stability  and  capacity.  The  modern  schooner  is 
immeasurably  swifter  than  the  clipper  of  the  early  eighties, 
besides  being  safer  in  heavy  weather.  Many  instances  are 
on  record  in  recent  years  where  the  new  type  has  been  able  to 
beat  to  windward  and  escape  shipwreck  w'hen  caught  on  a  lee 
shore  in  the  face  of  a  raging  gale,  when  schooners  of  the  old 
type  could  hope  for  no  escape. 

“All  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  or  domestic 
business  under  the  American  flag  are  listed  and  documented 
by  the  Government.  Those  that  are  engaged  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce  are  ‘registered,’  while  those  employed  for  domestic 
purposes  are  ‘enrolled’;  if  under  twenty  tons  measurement 
they  are  ‘licensed.’  The  tonnage  of  a  vessel  may  be  of  three 
kinds:  displacement,  gross  register,  and  net  register.  Dis¬ 
placement  tonnage  is  the  weight  of  the  vessel,  and  it  may  be 
found  bv  multiplying  by  62.4  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  displaced  by  the  vessel  when  afloat;  it  corresponds  to 
the  old  carpenter’s  measurement.  In  1854  the  English  method 
of  tonnage  measurement  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
in  order  that  our  vessels  wmuld  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  those  of  foreign  measurement.  This  method 
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of  measurement  corresponds  to  the  gross  register,  which  is 
found  by  dividing  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  capacity  of 
the  vessel  by  100.  In  1882  the  Government  established  a  net 
tonnage  which  was  5%  off  the  gross  tonnage  for  sailing  ves¬ 
sels.  In  1895  there  was  a  further  reduction  made  by  taking 
out  all  space  for  officers  and  crew,  so  that  the  net  register  now 
corresponds  to  the  cargo  capacity  of  the  vessel.  ‘The  net 
register  tonnage  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  100  the  capacity 
in  cubic  feet  of  the  space  available  for  cargo  and  passengers. 
From  the  entire  capacity  of  the  ship  are  deducted  the  spaces 
occupied  by  machinery,  crew  accommodations,  and  certain 
other  housings,  carefully  designated  by  law;  and  then  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  remaining  capacity  is  divided  by 
100  to  obtain  the  net  register.’34 

“The  deep-sea  fishing  schooners  of  New  England  are  so 
nearly  uniform  today  in  their  build,  rig  and  equipment  that 
data  concerning  one  of  them  may  apply  easily  to  most  of  the 
others,  provided  allowance  is  made  as  the  different  vessels 
vary  in  size.  The  data  given  has  been  furnished  by  Capt. 

J.  W.  McFarland,  owner  of  the  schooner  ‘Victor,’  of  Glouces¬ 
ter.  The  ‘Victor’  is  an  average  sized  mackerel  schooner  of 
the  auxiliary  type,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  122,  or  net  tonnage 
of  75.  She  is  10  feet  deep,  25  feet  beam,  and  112  feet  over 
all.  The  mainmast  is  85  feet  in  length,  the  mainboom,  70 
feet,  and  the  topmast  45  feet.  The  sail  area  is  of  2,000 
squaie  yards,  made  up  of  a  mainsail,  foresail,  forestaysail  or 
‘jumbo,’  jib,  balloon  jib,  maintopsail,  foretopsail,  and  main- 
staysaiil.  There  are  75  tons  of  ballast,  mostly  of  pig  iron,  and 
the  vessel  has  a  capacity  of  400  barrels  outside  of  the  store 
rooms.  I  he  present-time  cost  of  the  hull,  sails  and  rigging 
is  $12,000.  The  engine  is  of  85  horse  power,  valued  at 
$6,000.  The  cost  of  gasoline  averages  about  $170  per  month 
for  the  season.” 

But  the  schooner  wras  not  the  ultimate  word  in  efficiency.  For 
generations  the  conservative  fisherfolk  had  clung  to  the  old  method 
of  wind  propulsion,  while  on  shore  all  vehicles  were  being  propelled 
by  steam,  gasoline,  and  electricity.  The  new  type  of  vessel  which  was 


34.  E.  R.  Johnson:  “Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation,”  Chap.  I. 
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to  work  a  revolution  in  the  fishing  industry  is  described  by  Gerald  A. 
Fitzgerald  in  his  chapter  on  “The  Fisheries  of  New  England.  Eco¬ 
nomic  Factors,”  in  “New  England’s  Prospect,  1933  • 

“Elntil  early  in  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century 
the  evolution  in  fishing  vessels  was  slow  and  for  the  most  part 
had  consisted  of  changes  in  design  to  produce  a  fast  sailing 
craft  of  the  schooner  type.  Very  few  of  the  sailing  vessels  had 
installed  auxiliary  gasoline  engines  at  this  time.  However,  a 
type  radically  new  to  American  waters  was  introduced  in  1905 
by  the  Bay  State  Fishing  Company  of  Boston  with  the  steam 
trawler  ‘Spray.’  Although  built  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  the 
‘Spray’  was  patterned  after  the  English  trawlers,  some  1,400 
of  which  were  plying  their  trade  in  the  North  Sea  at  that 
time.  At  once  a  great  hue  and  cry  was  heard  from  fishermen 
along  the  New  England  coast.  Heretofore  only  baited  hooks 
had  been  used  to  catch  haddock  and  cod  on  Georges  Bank, 
New  England's  own  fishing  grounds.  These  fishermen  claimed 
that  the  large  otter  trawls  or  bagshaped  nets  which  the  steam 
vessels  dragged  along  the  sandy  bottom  scared  away  the  fish 
so  they  would  not  bite  and  that  their  tremendous  catches  would 
soon  deplete  the  Georges  Bank  fisheries  and  deprive  the  fish¬ 
ermen  of  their  livelihood.  Such  sentiment  waxed  so  strong 
that  in  1914  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  took  a  hand  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Investigators  went  along  with  the  steam  trawlers  and 
studied  their  catches  to  determine  if  they  were  killing  off  a 
large  proportion  of  undersized  fish,  as  this  would  certainly 
deplete  the  fisheries  if  allowed  to  continue.  After  receiving 
a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  trawl¬ 
ing  industry  obtained  a  new  lease  of  life.  By  1918  there  were 
fourteen  steam  trawlers  out  of  New  England  ports  and  one 
from  Canada,  but  until  the  introduction  of  filleting  their  value 
was  not  fully  realized.  A  steam  trawler  represents  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  at  least  $150,000,  which  precludes  its  use  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fishermen. 

“The  latter  were  not  slow  in  adapting  the  new  gear  to 
their  smaller  boats.  After  several  abortive  attempts  to  adapt 
ordinary  fishing  vessels  to  otter-trawling,  the  first  success  \vas 
obtained  in  1919,  when  Captain  Daniel  F.  Mullins  of  New 
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Bedford  built  the  ‘Mary’  especially  for  trawling  gear.  1  be 
‘Mary’  towed  a  net  having  a  hundred-foot  sweep,  about  three- 
fourths  the  size  of  that  towed  by  the  larger  steam  trawler. 
This  vessel  was  really  a  large  flounder  dragger  with  certain 
improvements  in  mechanical  equipment  to  fit  her  for  dragging 
in  deeper  waters.  The  ‘Mary’  was  the  first  vessel  of  tins  t)pe 
to  fish  successfully  on  the  Georges  Bank.  She  was  also  the  fiist 
of  the  smaller  vessels  to  make  the  gasoline  engine  the  main 
driving  power  and  sail  the  auxiliary.  Today  this  class  of  \  es- 
sels  is  the  fastest-growing  group  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  As 
a  class  they  are  called  draggers.  Although  many  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  they  were  successful  from  the  start, 
and  their  numbers  have  increased  from  the  single  dragger  of 
1919  to  198  in  1929.  The  reasons  for  this  really  phenomenal 
development  are  clear  when  we  consider  that  a  dragger  costs 
about  one-third  as  much  as  a  steam  trawler,  operating  expenses 
are  about  one-fourth  as  great,  the  crew  only  one-half  as  large, 
the  catch  fully  two-thirds  as  much,  and,  finally,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  net  profit  is  considerably  more. 

“The  larger  interests  have  not  been  slow  to  grasp  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this.  Until  about  1928  investments  in  steam  trawl¬ 
ers  and  other  large  steel-hulled  fishing  vessels  were  few.  These 
vessels,  to  be  sure,  had  many  points  in  their  favor.  The  most 
important  was  seaworthiness,  the  ability  to  fish  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  throughout  the  whole  year.  It  was  only  natural  that 
strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  their  efficiency.  In 
1928  there  were  41  trawlers  of  over  100  net  tons  fishing  out 
of  New  England  ports.  Only  a  year  later  19  more  had  been 
added,  and  during  1930  there  was  a  similar  gain.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Diesel  engine  is  the  outstanding  reason  for  this 
rapid  growth.  It  was  suddenly  realized  that  6,000  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  can  be  made  to  take  far  less  space  and  give  far  greater 
cruising  radius  than  the  bulky  coal  that  occupies  so  much  room 
in  the  usual  steam  trawler.  The  vessel  could  be  made  muc 
smaller  and  still  have  the  same  fish-carrying  capacity.  I  he 
ordinary  steam  trawler,  however,  rarely  catches  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  hold  capacity,  since  it  must  return  to  port  after 
a  few  days’  fishing  to  assure  a  product  of  high  quality.  Hence, 
by  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  hold  one-third  or  more,  an 
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additional  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  whole  vessel  is  made 
possible.  In  the  building  of  the  last  few  steel  trawlers,  there¬ 
fore,  this  has  been  taken  into  consideration.  From  125-  to 
1 65-foot  vessels,  this  class  is  gradually  assuming  a  1 10-  to  1 25- 
foot  length  with  corresponding  reductions  in  other  dimensions. 
Accoi  dingly,  their  original  and  operating  costs  have  been 
greatly  reduced  and  their  net  profits  increased  to  such  an  extent 

as  to  make  them  even  more  desired  than  the  dragger  class  of 
vessels. 

“Although  the  older  forms  of  fishing  still  exist,  the  strictly 
sading  vessel  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Vessels  are  still  built 
with  sails,  but  all  are  now  powered  with  auxiliary  engines. 
During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a' tendency  greatly  to 
increase  the  power  by  using  larger  engines  and  thus  to  insure 
greater  speed  in  returning  to  market  with  the  catch.  As  power 
increases,  sails  become  useless.  However,  in  certain  forms  of 
fishing  where  dories  are  used  the  mother  boat  usually  tacks 
back  and  forth  along  the  line  of  dories  during  fishing.  The 
use  of  sails  in  this  case  is  economical,  and  this  type  of  fishing 
will  probably  be  the  last  in  which  they  are  given  up. 

Modern  comforts  unknown  even  ten  years  ago  are  now 
built  into  fishing  vessels.  Electric  lighting,  radio  for  enter¬ 
tainment,  housed-in  steering  wheel,  and  well-designed  sanitary 
sleeping  quarters  are  regarded  as  necessities.  The  larger  ves¬ 
sels  carry  an  experienced  radio  operator  who  informs  the  own¬ 
ers  of  their  position,  of  the  amount  of  fish  caught,  and  of  the 
approximate  arrival  time.  The  owners  can  also  control  the 
vessels’  movements  by  this  means.  If  the  market  is  glutted 
at  one  point  they  can  order  the  vessel  to  another  port  where 
they  will  find  more  favorable  market  conditions.  In  the  case 
of  sickness  or  accident  to  vessel  or  crew,  medical  or  other 
advice  can  be  received  over  the  radio  while  assistance  is  being 
sent  from  shore  or  near-by  vessels.  A  fisherman’s  life  today 

is  much  safer  and  infinitely  more  comfortable  than  a  few 
years  ago.” 

Methods  of  Catching  Fish — The  methods  of  taking  the  fish 
ave  changed  in  the  last  few  decades  no  less  than  the  vessels  from 
w  ich  the  fish  are  caught.  We  have  seen  how  John  Cabot  made  a 
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catch  by  lowering  a  basket  weighted  with  stones  into  the  midst  of  the 
incredibly  numerous  fish.  The  harbors  and  rivers  of  Salem  once 
swarmed  with  cod  and  bass  in  such  quantities  that  they  were  used  for 
manure  until  the  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  General  Couit  in 
1639.  Under  conditions  of  such  plenty  the  ancient  method  of  hand¬ 
lining  for  cod  from  the  vessel’s  deck  was  developed  and  continued  in 
use  until  the  Civil  War.  Stories  are  told  of  “high-liners”  who  fished 
twenty  hours  a  day,  lashed  to  the  rigging  lest  they  fall  o\erboard 
when  they  dozed  oft.35  These  men,  fishing  each  “on  his  own  hook, 
were  paid  according  to  the  number  of  cod  s  tongues  they  had  accumu¬ 
lated  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

“The  universal  method  of  catching  mackerel  was  jig¬ 
ging.’  A  mackerel  ‘jig,’  invented  about  1812, 36  was  simply  a 
hook  around  the  shank  of  which  was  cast  a  plummet  of  lead  or 
pewter.  For  bait,  herring  or  small  mackerel,  or  menhaden 
( ‘po’gies’ )  were  ‘slivered’  (sliced),  and  then  ground  up  by  the 
night  watch  in  a  bait-mill  like  a  farmer’s  feed-cutter.  A 
favorite  Cape  Cod  joke  was  the  fisherman  vhose  wife  had  to 
grind  a  bait-mill  at  home  to  make  him  sleep. 

“A  school  of  mackerel  was  ‘tolled’  or  attracted  to  the  sur¬ 
face  by  throwing  this  chopped  bait  broadcast  while  the  \  essel 
slowly  drifted,  hove  to.  The  fish  were  caught  on  sliver- 
baited  jigs,  each  member  of  the  crew  handling  two  or  three 
short  lines,  and  dexterously  snapping  his  mackerel  into  a  barrel 
with  the  same  motion  that  jerked  him  from  the  water.  It  was 
an  exciting  moment  when  flashes  of  silver  and  drumming  li\  ing 
fish  in  empty  barrels  announced  that  a  ‘spurt’  had  struck  the 
edge  of  the  fleet;  and  each  master,  with  hair’s-breadth  han¬ 
dling  that  a  yachtsman  would  envy,  endeavored  to  dribble  his 
schooner  under  the  lee  bow  of  some  vessel  with  a  fish\  skip¬ 
per,  like  ‘Osceola  Dick’  Rich,  of  Truro,  or  John  Pew,  of 
Gloucester.  The  sight  of  such  a  fleet,  two  hundred  sail,  per¬ 
haps,  engaged  in  these  nervous  evolutions;  or  (as  Thoreau 
saw  them)  ‘pouring  around  the  Cape’ ;  or,  winging  it  for  home 
with  a  full  fare  was  one  of  the  many  beautiful  maritime  specr 

tacles  of  sailing  days.”37 


f  HajSfand  Hornby,  in  “Gloucester,  by  Land  and  Sea,”  p.  .8.,  says  the  jig  rvas 
invented  by  Abraham  Lurvey,  of  Pigeon  Cove. 

37.  Morison,  pp.  306-07. 
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But  these  primitive  and  picturesque  methods  in  time  gave  place 
to  wholesale  captures  accomplished  by  the  seine  and  the  trawl.  These 
methods  of  fishing  have  been  vividly  described  by  McFarland: 

“So  frequently  does  the  work  of  the  day  extend  far  into 
the  night — sometimes  to  the  dawn  of  another  day — that  it  is 
difficult  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  fisherman’s  day.  By  two 
in  the  morning  the  cook  must  be  astir,  preparing  the  break¬ 
fast  of  the  crew.  At  three  or  three-thirty  the  first  ‘gang’  is 
called  to  eat  their  breakfast — for  the  accommodations  of  the 
forecastle  allow  only  half  of  the  crew  to  be  seated  at  the  table 
at  a  time.  By  four  o’clock  breakfast  is  over  for  the  whole 
crew  and  everything  is  in  readiness  for  fishing,  providing 
there  are  fish  to  be  caught.  The  most  favorable  times  for 
catching  mackerel  are  at  dawn  and  at  sundown,  a  condition  of 
affairs  that  necessitates  the  three  meals  of  the  day  at  three 
in  the  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
respectively. 

“While  on  passage  to  the  fishing  grounds  the  seine  boat38 
is  taken  aboard  the  schooner  on  the  port  side;  this  is  also  done 
during  heavy  weather  when  there  is  danger  of  the  boat 
careening  over  in  the  rough  seas  and  spilling  out  the  seine,  or 
of  capsizing.  On  reaching  the  fishing  grounds,  whether  off 
Virginia,  on  George’s  Bank,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law¬ 
rence,  the  seine  boat  is  put  overboard  and  the  seine  carefully 
stowed  in  the  after  part  ready  for  immediate  use.  When  a 
body  of  mackerel  is  seen  schooling  the  lookout  at  masthead 
cries  out,  ‘School  O!’  and  causes  the  helmsman  to  change  the 
course  of  the  vessel  to  the  direction  of  the  fish.  At  the  cry  of 
the  lookout  the  crew  below  decks  rush  fourth  with  their  oil 
clothes  in  hand  ready  for  instant  action.  The  seine  boat  is 
hauled  alongside  and  at  a  word  from  the  captain  all  get 
aboard.  The  captain  and  lookout  stay  on  the  schooner  till  the 
last  moment  watching  the  fish  to  discover  in  what  direction 


38.  Seine  boats  that  are  used  with  mackerel  schooners  are  from  35  to  38  feet  in 
length,  7J/2  feet  in  width,  and  3  feet  deep.  Their  cost  is  from  $350  to  $400,  besides  fit¬ 
tings,  such  as  oars,  rowlocks,  purse-weights,  oar  cranes,  davits,  etc.  The  life  of  a  seine 
boat  is  from  four  to  six  years.  Seines  are  made  1,000  to  1,200  meshes  deep  and  900  yards 
in  length,  which  reduces  nearly  one-half  in  tarring  and  hanging.  The  mesh  is  2^4  inches, 
and  the  average  seine  is  240  fathoms  long  when  hung.  Its  cost  varies  from  $400  to  §900, 
depending  upon  the  length  and  depth.  A  seine  lasts  about  three  years. 
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they  are  moving  and  at  what  rate.  I  he  two  men  who  go  in 
the  dory  hoist  it  overboard,  throw  a  bight  of  the  painter 
around  a  bitthead,  and  get  into  their  boat.  They  are  towed 
along  by  the  vessel  until  the  seme  boat  leaves  the  other  side 
of  the  vessel  at  the  captain’s  command.  Then  they  can  release 
their  own  boat  by  letting  go  the  end  of  the  painter  and  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  larger  boat  when  it  is  making  a  set  of  the 
seine  around  a  school  of  fish.  It  is  their  task  to  take  into  their 
dory  the  free  end  of  the  purse  line  after  the  seine  has  been  cast 
into  the  water  from  the  larger  boat,  and  to  get  it  in  readiness 
to  be  taken  aboard  that  boat  after  it  has  made  the  circuit  of 
setting  the  seine. 

“When  the  seine  boat  leaves  the  schooner  the  cook  takes 
charge,  he  usually  being  the  only  man  left  aboard  the  vessel. 
An  efficient  man  can  perform  marvels  of  seamanship  aboard 
one  of  these  vessels  when  occasion  requires.  He  keeps  the 
vessel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  boats  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  in  picking  them  up,  if  the  mackerel  disappear  from  the 
surface  before  a  set  can  be  made.  On  auxiliary  schooners  the 
cook  is  assisted  greatly  by  the  motive  powrer  of  the  engine  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  engineer. 

“The  arrangement  aboard  the  seine  boat  is  for  the  captain 
to  steer  the  boat,  which  he  does  by  standing  aft  with  an  oar 
twenty  to  twenty-two  feet  long.  Two  of  the  crew  stand  just 
forward  of  the  seine,  which  is  piled  up  across  the  boat  making 
a  heap  of  seine  four  feet  wide  and  between  five  and  six  feet 
high.  One  of  the  men  passes  ‘bights’  of  the  seine  to  the  other 
whose  business  it  is  to  cast  the  seine  as  far  as  possible  over  the 
rail  into  the  sea.  The  latter  person  is  called  the  seine-heaver, 
and  is  usually  noted  for  his  strength  and  endurance.  The 
farther  the  ‘bights’  of  seine  are  cast  from  the  boat  the  less  the 
other  part  of  the  seine  will  drawT  on  the  rail  and  retard  the 
progress  of  the  boat.  Another  man  stands  aft  of  the  seine  and 
throws  the  corks  overboard.  The  other  members  of  the  crew 
are  seated  at  the  oars.  They  row  the  boat  under  the  captain’s 
direction  with  great  speed,  if  necessary,  to  a  position  near  the 
fish _ a  little  to  the  left  and  slightly  ahead  of  the  fish  if  the  lat¬ 

ter  are  in  motion.  If  the  fish  are  schooling  in  a  circle,  ‘cart- 
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wheeling,’  the  set  may  be  made  from  any  position,  but  it  is 
always  made  around  the  fish  in  the  direction  of  the  movement 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch  when  held  face  upwards. 

“At  the  right  moment  the  seine-heaver  receives  word  to 
cast  the  twine,  the  rowers  bend  to  their  task  for  all  they  are 
worth,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  circuit  has  been  made 
about  the  fish,  in  many  cases  without  the  fish  becoming  aware 
that  anything  unusual  is  occurring.  When  the  seine  boat  nears 
the  first  end  of  the  seine  that  was  cast  off  it  is  met  by  the  dory, 
the  free  end  of  the  purse  line  is  passed  aboard  the  larger  boat 
by  the  dory’s  crew,  and  the  crew  of  the  seine  boat,  by  pulling 
in  on  the  purse  line,  draw  together  that  part  of  the  seine  which 
is  lowest  in  the  water,  thus  closing  it  below  the  fish  much  as  an 
inverted  bag  would  be  drawn  together  by  pulling  on  a  pucker¬ 
ing  string.  The  crew  work  rapidly  until  the  seine  is  “pursed 
up,”  after  which  they  can  work  more  leisurely  in  hauling  the 
surplus  seine  into  the  large  boat. 

“If  fish  have  been  caught  the  seine  is  gathered  in  until 
enough  only  is  left  to  serve  as  a  commodious  bag  to  keep  the 
fish  well  in  hand  until  the  vessel  comes  along  side.  Then  the 
process  of  bailing  the  mackerel  aboard  the  vessel  takes  place. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  large  dip  nets  guided  by  one 
of  the  crew  and  hoisted  aboard  by  means  of  tackle  blocks. 
Two  of  the  crew  dump  the  net  as  it  comes  over  the  rail,  the 
fish  are  emptied  out  on  deck,  and  the  net  is  thrust  back  into 
the  water  for  another  load.  About  a  barrel  of  mackerel  are 
hoisted  aboard  at  a  time. 

When  all  the  fish  have  been  taken  out  the  process  of 
dressing  the  fish  begins.  If  the  mackerel  are  to  be  carried 
to  market  fresh  the  process  is  simple  and  the  labor  is  com¬ 
paratively  light;  part  of  the  crew  chisel  ice,  another  part  hoist 
it  on  deck  and  get  barrels  in  readiness  for  others  who  pack  the 
ice  and  fish  into  the  barrels  in  alternate  layers.  When  such  a 
cargo  reaches  market  the  fish  are  counted  out  into  baskets  to 
be  hoisted  or  carried  on  to  the  wharf  or  to  the  nearby  stand. 

“The  process  of  salting  mackerel  aboard  ship  requires 
more  work  and  more  handling  of  the  fish.  The  fish  are  first 
scooped  by  small  dip  nets  from  the  deck  into  gibkeelers,  square 
boxes  about  four  feet  on  a  side  and  eight  inches  deep,  placed 
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on  top  of  empty  barrels.  The  fish  are  seized  by  the  splitters 
who  lay  the  fish  on  a  board,  and  with  a  quick  motion  draw  the 
splitting  knife  down  through  the  entire  length  of  the  fish  from 
the  head  to  the  tail,  laying  it  open  from  its  back  to  the  inner 
ventral  wall.  The  ‘gibber’  receives  the  split  fish  from  the 
splitter,  seizes  it  in  the  left  hand  by  the  head  and  with  the 
right  pulls  away  the  gills  and  viscera,  casting  the  fish  into  a 
barrel.  When  all  the  fish  have  been  split  and  gibbed  the  crew 
begin  ‘plowing  them.  This  operation  is  done  by  an  instru¬ 
ment  fitted  wfith  a  sharp-cutting  edge.  The  instrument  is 
grasped  by  its  curved  handle  and  the  edge  drawn  twice  across 
the  inner  ventral  wall  of  the  mackerel  lightly  and  quickly, 
the  object  being  to  cut  enough  of  the  membrane  to  show  how 
fat  the  fish  may  be.  The  process  of  ‘plowing’  mackerel  is  not 
always  resorted  to.  The  final  work  remains  to  put  the  fish 
loosely  in  barrels  and  fill  the  barrels  with  water.  There  the 
fish  are  allowed  to  remain  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  order  that 
the  blood  may  be  soaked  out  of  them. 

“All  the  work  of  catching  a  school  of  mackerel  that  has 
been  described  thus  far,  from  the  setting  of  the  seine  to  the 
last  act,  must  be  done  without  any  rest  on  the  part  of  the  fish¬ 
ermen.  If  a  large  school  of  fish,  perhaps  several  hundred  bar¬ 
rels,  is  taken  towards  night  the  crew  work  without  stopping 
until  the  fish  are  taken  care  of.  It  may  be  daylight  again 
before  their  work  has  been  finished.  In  case  of  all-night  work 
the  cook  usually  prepares  coffee  about  midnight  and  the  crew 
have  a  ‘mug  up.’  When  daylight  finds  the  work  only  just 
completed  it  may  happen  that  other  fish  are  discovered  school¬ 
ing;  then  the  wrork  goes  on  as  before,  with  no  chance  for 
sleep  or  rest  and  little  opportunity  for  refreshment. 

“When  the  dressed  fish  have  soaked  long  enough  in  the 
water  they  are  dumped  out  and  then  carefully  packed  into  the 
barrels,  after  being  thoroughly  salted.  Here  they  remain  one 
or  two  days  to  allow  them  time  to  contract  and  settle  to  the 
normal  size  of  a  pickled  mackerel.  The  barrel  is  then  filled 
with  the  fish,  strong  salt  brine  is  poured  over  them,  after  which 
the  barrel  is  headed  and  stowed  away  in  the  hold.  If  the  trip 
is  a  long  one  the  fish  may  be  inspected  in  the  hold  and  if  any 
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barrels  are  found  in  which  the  brine  has  leaked  out  they  are 
hoisted  on  deck  and  refilled. 

“The  life  of  the  crew  aboard  a  mackerel  seiner  is  all  work 
or  no  work.  When  mackerel  are  abundant  and  schooling  well, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  for  the  men.  If  the  weather 
is  foggy  or  stormy,  or  if  no  fish  can  be  found,  the  amount  of 
work  required  is  very  light.  The  standing  of  watches  must 
go  on  as  ever,  but  the  task  is  easy  when  divided  among  six¬ 
teen  men.  There  may  be  some  mending  of  the  seine  during 
these  quiet  spells,  or  a  new  purse  line  may  need  to  be  put  in, 
or  some  light  work  done  in  repairing  the  rigging.  With  leisure 
on  their  hands  the  crew  do  as  other  men  in  other  occupations 
do  when  loafing,  in  so  far  as  their  surroundings  will  allow. 
Some  lie  in  their  berths  and  read;  others  sleep  a  great  deal;  a 
knot  of  them  gather  on  the  quarter  and  spin  yarns;  there  is 
always  the  sea-lawyer  present  to  give  final  decision  on  all 
questions  that  come  up  for  consideration;  and  always  from 
early  morn  until  nine  in  the  evening  one  may  find  part  of  the 
crew  playing  cards.  There  is  no  observance  of  Sunday  on 
fishing  vessels  except  in  the  cessation  of  card  playing.  It  is  a 
day  for  work;  but  it  is  rarely  that  games  are  carried  on  by  the 
crew  on  the  Sabbath.39 

“The  pursuit  of  the  mackerel  and  the  cod,  with  his  allied 
kindred  the  haddock,  hake,  halibut,  pollock  and  cusk,  consti¬ 
tute  the  deep-sea  fishery  of  New  England.  The  capture  of 
the  swordfish,  the  bluefish,  and  the  herring  is  not  commonly 
looked  upon  as  possessing  the  same  significance  in  the  fisheries 
that  is  possessed  by  the  aspirant  for  those  fish  that  are  found 
in  the  deeper  and  broader  stretches  of  the  ocean.  The  methods 
of  pursuit  and  capture  of  mackerel  may  be  representative  of 
the  class  of  vessels  that  fish  for  their  cargoes  by  means  of 
seines.  There  is  another  class  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fish- 

39.  Some  of  the  expense  items  of  a  mackerel  schooner  are  ice,  the  quantity  taken 
being  from  10  to  30  tons;  50  to  75  barrels  of  salt  worth  $1.75  per  hogshead;  400  bar¬ 
rels  at  about  one  dollar  each ;  food  supplies  for  a  crew  of  eighteen  men  that  cost  from 
$150  to  $200  per  month.  The  cost  of  ice,  barrels  and  salt  for  the  season  depends  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  fish  taken.  One-half  the  gross  stock  of  the  vessel,  after  deducting 
the  value  of  salt,  barrels  and  gasoline  used  in  making  the  stock,  is  divided  equally  among 
the  vessel’s  crew;  the  other  half  goes  to  the  owners  of  the  schooner.  The  average  share 
per  man  for  a  crew  of  eighteen  varies  from  $22  to  $28  for  every  $1,000  worth  of  stock, 
depending  on  the  expenses  and  the  length  of  time  of  the  trip. 
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eries  that  may  be  described  by  using  a  trawler  for  an  example 
of  the  methods  pursued.  Mackerel  and  ground  fish  are  caught 
almost  entirely  by  the  two  methods  of  seining  and  of  trawling, 
respectively.  Net  fishing,  drag  nets,  and  hand  lines  are  occa¬ 
sionally  resorted  to  today  in  the  mackerel  fishery;  but  this  is 
to  a  limited  extent  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  fish  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  purse-seine.  Hand-line  fishing  from  the  vessel 
and  from  the  dory  for  ground  fish  is  resorted  to  somewhat; 
but  the  wholesale  method  employed  is  that  of  trawling. 
Imagine  a  stout  cordline  a  mile  or  more  in  length  having  tied 
to  it  at  distances  of  six  feet  other  lines  smaller  in  size  and 
about  three  feet  in  length,  each  fitted  with  a  hook  at  the  end. 
Such  an  arrangement  of  lines  and  hooks  is  called  a  trawl. 

“The  build  of  the  trawler  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
seiner  except  that  the  sails  may  be  stronger,  and  there  may  be 
an  extra  riding-sail  aboard.  The  complement  of  crew  is  about 
the  same;  food  must  be  provided  in  abundance,  especially 
when  the  trawler  goes  to  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland 
for  several  weeks  or  months;  the  icehouses  of  the  hold  are 
furnished  with  a  supply  of  frozen  herring  to  be  used  for  bait; 
instead  of  many  empty  barrels  in  the  hold  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mackerel  seiner  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  salt;  on  deck 
are  found  eight  or  more  dories,  one  stowed  away  in  the  other, 
and  around  in  different  places  are  tubs  made  from  barrels  and 
casks  in  which  the  trawls  are  neatly  coiled.  The  trawler- 
fisherman  pursues  his  calling  in  winter  as  in  summer,  some¬ 
times  amid  the  severest  hardships  of  the  sea. 

“When  the  vessel  reaches  the  fishing  ground  the  captain 
awaits  a  favorable  opportunity  to  set  the  trawls.  This  does 
not  mean  calm  weather  or  even  an  approach  to  it.  Often 
sets  are  made  when  the  sea  is  running  high,  before  the  full  fury 
of  a  storm  has  abated.  But  the  conditions  must  be  clear,  else 
there  is  great  risk  of  losing  some  of  the  dories  and  their  crews. 
The  frozen  herring  are  taken  from  the  ice-house,  cut  into 
pieces  and  the  hooks  baited  each  with  a  piece.  As  the  trawl 
is  baited  it  is  taken  from  one  tub  and  coiled  into  another. 
With  this  work  done  the  tubs  are  placed  in  the  dories,  these 
are  hoisted  overboard,  and  two  men  go  with  each  dory.  One 
seats  himself  at  the  oars  and  pulls  steadily  away  while  the 
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other  is  busied  in  flinging  the  trawl  over  into  the  sea.  The  first 
of  the  trawl  is  made  fast  to  a  buoy  which  is  usually  a  small 
cask,  in  order  that  the  trawl  may  be  readily  found  when 
necessary. 

“A  second  dory  is  lowered  from  the  vessel  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  first,  and  so  on  until  all  have  been  sent 
away.  The  men  in  the  dories  set  their  trawls,  sometimes  a 
second  one  near  the  first,  and  soon  begin  to  underrun  them. 
This  process  consists  in  hauling  the  trawl  aboard  the  dory 
again.  The  signal  for  underrunning  the  trawls  usually  is  given 
by  the  captain  from  the  vessel  in  order  that  the  trawls  may  be 
set  no  longer  than  he  thinks  proper,  as  he  is  a  better  judge  of 
weather  conditions  than  are  the  men  who  are  busied  about 
their  work.  When  a  trawl  is  thrown  into  the  water  it  has  a 
ground-line  attached  so  that  it  can  sink  into  the  water  the 
required  depth  and  the  trawl  be  kept  in  part  of  its  length, 
at  least,  from  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

“In  the  bow  of  the  dory  is  placed  a  ‘gurdy,’  or  broad 
wheel,  over  which  the  trawl  is  placed  when  it  is  hauled  aboard 
the  boat.  As  the  trawl  comes  aboard  fish  are  found  on  the 
hooks.  These  are  freed  from  the  hook  and  landed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  by  the  one  who  hauls  the  trawl  by  a  dex¬ 
terous  yank  and  twist.  The  other  man  receives  the  hooks  as 
they  come  aboard,  baits  them,  and  coils  the  trawl  again  into 
the  tubs  for  use  at  another  time.  When  the  trawl  has  been 
hauled,  or  all  of  them  if  more  than  one  is  used,  the  men  seat 
themselves  at  the  oars  and  pull  for  the  vessel.  Hauling  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  trawl  from  ocean  bottom  on  a  cold  day  in 
winter  takes  more  strength  and  pluck  than  the  average  laborer 
possesses.  These  men  who  go  down  into  the  sea  in  winter  are 
strong,  tough,  plucky  fellows,  the  like  of  whom  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  any  other  calling. 

“Usually  the  vessel  meets  the  dories  more  than  half  way  in 
picking  them  up.  By  the  time  the  last  dory  is  found  it  is  dark; 
there  may  be  some  trouble  in  finding  this  one,  especially  if  the 
fog  suddenly  shuts  in  and  the  wind  springs  up.  Then  comes 
the  terror  of  being  lost  in  the  fog,  of  rowing  for  hours  and  days 
at  a  time  in  order  to  reach  land,  the  dread  experience  of  hav- 
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ing  to  pass  sleepless  nights,  and  disappointing  days  at  the  oars 
in  the  ceaseless  labor  of  rowing.  Many  strayed  dories  are 
picked  up  by  other  vessels;  others  reach  the  coast  and  are 
cared  for;  some  are  overwhelmed  by  storms  that  arise  and 
their  crew  meet  a  quick  death  in  the  sea ;  while  to  a  few  that 
cruel  fate  of  insanity  and  starvation  aboard  their  frail  craft 
is  reserved.  The  hardships  that  befall  the  life  of  a  fisher¬ 
man  can  only  be  realized  by  following  in  his  steps  and  being  an 
active  participant  in  the  hazardous,  laborious,  and  ill-paid 
calling  of  the  followers  of  the  sea. 

Curing  the  Fish. 

“The  process  of  curing  cod,  haddock,  hake,  pollock,  and 
cusk  is  essentially  the  same  as  was  practiced  a  century  ago.  As 
soon  as  the  dories  return  to  the  vessel  the  dressing  of  the  fish  is 
begun.  The  usual  gang  aboard  a  Grand  Bank  vessel  consists 
of  a  ‘throater,’  a  ‘gutter,’  and  a  ‘splitter.’  The  first-named 
person  cuts  the  fish  across  the  throat  below7  the  gills,  slits  open 
the  abdominal  walls,  and  cuts  oft  the  fish  s  head.  The  gutter 
removes  the  organs  that  are  contained  within  the  abdominal 
walls,  the  livers  being  thrown  into  a  barrel  to  be  saved  for 
their  oil,  the  other  parts  being  cast  overboard.  The  fish  then 
passes  to  the  splitter  who,  writh  a  knife  that  is  rounded  at  the 
end,  cuts  along  each  side  of  the  backbone  from  the  \  entral 
side  towards  the  back  and  removes  the  bone  from  the  fish. 
Care  is  taken  that  the  cut  does  not  extend  too  deep  and  appear 
through  the  fish,  or  too  far  from  the  bone  and  thus  leave  much 
flesh  on  the  bone  that  is  removed.  Sometimes  the  ‘sounds,’ 
or  air  bladders,  are  removed  from  the  backbones  and  saved. 
The  fish,  after  being  split,  are  thrown  into  tubs  of  salt  water 
and  thoroughly  washed. 

“The  salting  of  fish  may  be  accomplished  in  either  of  two 
ways,  one  being  called  the  kench  cure,  the  other  the  pickle 
cure.  In  the  former  process,  the  fish  are  thoroughly  salted  and 
placed  in  regular  piles  on  top  of  each  other,  called  kenches. 
In  this  way  pickle  that  is  formed  can  drain  off  freely.  Pickle- 
cured  fish  are  salted  and  then  placed  in  large  tubs  or  butts, 
w7here  the  pickle  is  retained.  The  kench-cured  fish  make  a 
drier  product  and  are  better  suited  for  a  warm  market.  Gen- 
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erally  the  fish  are  salted  in  kenches  aboard  vessels  and  in  butts 
on  shore.  The  fish  remain  in  kenches  until  the  vessel  reaches 
port.  If  the  trip  is  a  long  one — the  ‘Grand  Banker’  may  be 
gone  three  or  four  months  on  a  trip — there  may  be  need  to 
rekench  that  part  of  the  cargo  that  was  first  secured. 

After  the  fish  are  landed  on  the  dock  they  are  culled  into 
different  grades,  the  principal  being  large  cod,  which  includes 
all  over  22  inches  in  length  when  salted;  medium  or  small  cod, 
between  16  and  22  inches  in  length;  and  snappers,  which  are 
below  16  inches.  If  the  cargo  is  a  mixed  one,  the  cod  are 
separated  from  the  others.  The  first  process  ashore  is  to  wash 
the  fish  and  again  place  them  in  butts,  after  another  salting. 
When  the  time  comes  for  them  to  be  dried  they  are  removed 
from  the  pickle  of  the  butts  and  piled  on  each  other  in  order 
that  the  pickle  may  drain  off.  T  hese  kenches  of  fish  are  about 
three  feet  high.  Sometimes  weights  are  placed  on  top  of  the 
kenches  in  order  that  the  pickle  may  be  pressed  out  quicker. 
This  process  of  draining  the  pickle  from  the  fish  is  called 
water-horsing.’  From  the  water-horsing  the  fish  go  to  the 
flakes,  where  they  are  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Fish  flakes 
are  raised  about  two  and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
are  made  by  nailing  narrow  strips  of  wood  about  three  or  four 
inches  apart  on  top  of  long  stringers.  This  arrangement 
allows  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  to  all  parts  of  the  fish. 

The  time  required  for  drying  depends  upon  the  market 
for  which  the  fish  is  being  prepared.  Some  markets  demand 
fish  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  moisture  removed;  others  as 
high  as  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent.  Fish  that  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  boneless-fish  require  little  drying,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  hours  of  a  good  day,  while  the  fish  for  export 
trade  may  require  a  week  or  ten  days.  Every  evening  the  fish 
are  gathered  together  in  small  piles  on  the  flakes  and  covered 
by  a  box  to  prevent  them  absorbing  moisture  from  fog  or 
rain.” 

The  Otter  Trawl — But  apparently  even  the  seine  and  the 
trawl  are  giving  way  before  a  still  more  modern  device,  the  otter 
trawl.40 


40.  The  following  description  is  taken  from  “The  Fisheries,”  a  pamphlet  issued  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gloucester. 
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“The  otter  trawl,  which  in  more  recent  years  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  the  increased  landings  of  fish,  consists  of  a  large, 
cone-shaped  net  with  a  mouth  ranging  from  forty  to  ninety 
feet  or  more  in  width  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  used. 

The  mouth  of  the  net  is  kept  open  when  in  use  by  two  otter- 
boards,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  to  these  boards  the 
towing  lines  are  fastened.  The  net  itself  is  composed  of  se\- 
eral  parts  laced  together.  The  cone  or  small  end  of  the  net 
is  made  of  heavier  mesh  and  is  closed  or  opened  with  a  sort  of 
draw-string.  This  is  known  as  the  cod-end,  and  the  fish 
caught  find  their  way  into  it  and  are  retained  there  until  the 
gear  is  lifted,  the  ‘cod-end'  hoisted  aboard,  and  the  draw-rope 

loosed  to  dump  the  fish  on  deck. 

“With  the  gear  on  the  bottom  the  trawler  tows  it  along  at 
a  speed  of  from  two  to  four  miles  per  hour.  The  lower  lip  of 
the  net’s  mouth,  called  the  ‘ground-line,  foot-rope,  or 
‘ground-rope’  drags  over  the  ocean  floor,  stirring  up  the  fish 
that  may  be  feeding  there,  and  as  they  rise  to  escape,  they 
usually  dart  into  the  cavernous  mouth  of  the  net  until  further 
passage  is  impeded  by  the  meshes  of  the  closed  cod-end.  Once 
inside,  there  is  little  chance  for  escape.  Small  fish  can  dart 
through  the  meshes,  but  larger  fish  can  only  get  out  by  the  way 
they  got  in,  and  that  is  not  easily  accomplished. 

Some  of  the  virtues  and  defects  of  the  otter  trawl  are  described 
by  Lewis  Radcliffe  in  his  article  on  “The  Fisheries  of  New  England” 
in  “New  England’s  Prospect,”  I933-41 

“Not  until  1910,  however,  did  the  fishing  industry  appear 
to  awaken  to  the  full  possibilities  of  the  otter  trawl  when 
used  in  vessels  of  greater  speed  and  superior  seagoing  quali¬ 
ties,  capable  of  operating  on  a  larger  scale  and  at  all  seasons, 
winter  included,  and  of  bringing  in  fares  of  fresh  fish  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals.  In  that  year  two  more  steam  trawlers  were 
built,  and  one  in  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years.  The 
World  War  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  acquiring  of 
vessels  of  this  type.  In  fact,  many  more  vessels  were  acquired 
than  were  needed,  with  the  result  that  some  of  them  did  not 


41.  “New  England's  Prospect,”  1933,  PP-  248-49- 
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actually  enter  the  fishery  until  nearly  ten  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war. 

“The  stimulant  to  the  New  England  fisheries  resulting 
from  the  rapid  development  of  the  packaged  fresh-fish  trade 
initiated  in  1921  has  not  only  created  a  demand  for  these 
vessels  during  recent  years,  but  has  brought  about  the  con¬ 
struction  of  many  new  trawlers.  In  1931  the  fleet  of  trawler 
vessels  landing  at  the  three  principal  New  England  fishing 
ports  was  as  follows:  67  vessels  of  over  90  tons  net;  91 
vessels  (draggers)  of  21  to  90  tons;  62  vessels  (flounder 
draggers)  of  5  to  20  tons.  The  catch  of  these  vessels  exceeded 
1 53,000,000  pounds  or  58  per  cent,  of  the  total  vessel  landings. 

“In  the  period  of  less  than  a  quarter-century  since  the  otter 
trawl  was  introduced  in  the  New  England  fisheries  its  use  has 
been  extended  until  the  present  vessel  landings  by  this  type  of 
gear  approximate  total  landings  at  the  time  it  was  introduced. 
It  is  a  most  efficient  type  of  gear.  With  further  improvements 
in  vessel  equipment  to  include  provision  for  freezing  the  fish  as 
caught  and  for  caring  for  the  waste  and  trash  fish  for  manu¬ 
facture  into  fish  meal  and  oil,  the  cruising  radius  and  the  days 
of  absence  from  port  may  be  materially  increased  and  a  more 
complete  utilization  of  the  catch  may  be  effected.  Yet  the 
future  of  the  otter  trawl  may  not  be  as  secure  as  this  picture 
would  indicate. 

“In  comparison  with  hand  lines  and  trawl  lines,  the  otter 
trawl  takes  a  much  larger  proportion  of  small  fish  of  market¬ 
able  and  unmarketable  classes.  As  the  fish  are  massed  in  the 
cod  end  of  the  bag  while  it  is  being  towed  and  landed,  inevita¬ 
bly  they  cannot  escape  bruising  and  cannot  equal  individually 
caught  fish  in  quality.  Should  depletion  of  the  fishing  banks 
occur  or  should  the  demand  increase  greatly  beyond  the  avail¬ 
able  supply,  warranting  the  utmost  care  in  bringing  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  product  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  the  interest  of 
both  conservation  and  of  business  may  dictate  a  return  to  the 
former  types  of  fishing.  Such  a  change  may  be  long  delayed 
or  avoided  by  improvements  in  the  otter  trawl  itself  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  volume  of  the  catch  of  the  smaller-sized 
fish  and  lessening  the  injuries  to  the  fish  as  landed  aboard  the 
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vessel.  In  fact,  recent  investigations  indicate  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  otter  trawl  may  be  so  modified  as  greatly  to 
reduce  the  number  of  immature  undersized  fish  taken. 


Apparently  the  disadvantages  of  the  otter  trawl  have  not  yet  been 
rectified,  for  the  State  Supervisor  of  Marine  Fisheries  speaks  of  its 
use  in  this  way  :4- 

“One  particularly  harmful  practice  which  has  been  stopped 
in  certain  areas  by  legislative  enactment  is  the  use  of  beam 
and  otter  trawls  in  coastal  waters.  Whatever  reasons  there 
may  be  for  obtaining  fish  in  this  manner  from  offshore  fishing 
banks,  they  do  not  apply  to  the  near  shore  areas.  Distuibing 
the  bottom  along  the  shores  destroys  valuable  feeding  and 
spawning  grounds.  Millions  of  young  fish  too  small  for  mar¬ 
ket  are  caught  and  killed  in  the  drags.  European  countries 
have  long  ago  realized  the  damage  done  to  the  inshore  fish¬ 
eries  by  this  method  of  fishery,  and  have  prohibited  it.  A 
good  start  has  been  made  in  prohibiting  trawling  along  the 
North  Shore.  It  is  the  Division's  opinion  that  it  should  be 
prohibited  in  all  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Line  trawling  could  be  substituted  within  this  area  and  would 
result  in  a  great  saving  of  small  fish  and  in  providing  employ¬ 
ment  for  many  more  persons. 

“Experiments  in  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  trawl, 
which  will  permit  the  escape  of  fish  below  commercial  size 
limits  without  reducing  the  catch  of  marketable  fish,  reported 
last  year,  have  now  been  completed,  and  in  October  the  per¬ 
fected  type  of  gear  was  recommended  to  the  fishing  industry 
through  trade  journals.  It  seems  likely  that  fishing  companies 
will  adopt  the  improved  trawl  with  resultant  benefit  to  the 
industry  through  the  conservation  of  future  supplies. 


The  Fisherman’s  Life— When  our  forefathers  put  to  sea  for 
a  week’s  fishing  trip  in  their  pinkies,  they  would  provision  the  small 
vessel  with  “two  quarts  of  molasses,  five  pounds  of  fat  pork,  four 
pounds  of  flour,  seven  pounds  of  hard  crackers  (baked  by  Captain 
Currier  or  “Captain  Kier,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called),  halt  a  bar- 


42.  “Report  on  the  Marine  Fisheries,"  1932. 
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rd  of  water,  and  a  little  New  England  rum,  which  in  those  days  was 
considered  both  victuals  and  drink. 

The  simple  stores  of  the  earlier  shore-fishermen  came 
presently  to  include  beans,  rice,  beef  and  tea  and  coffee.  On 
Sundays,  as  an  appropriate  way  to  begin  the  day  of  rest,  for 
they  wer e  strict  Sabbatarians,  they  would  have  for  breakfast 
all  the  fried  pancakes  they  could  eat.  They  baked  bread  in  a 
Dutch  oven  by  the  open  fire;  they  cooked  cakes  on  the 
trencher;  with  the  pothook  they  hung  their  kettles  on  the 
crane. 

There  was  a  time  when  they  dared  not  anchor  their  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  Banks  lest  the  tide  should  draw  them  under,  and  a 
record  survives  of  the  meticulous  caution  with  which  the  first 
skipper  to  try  it,  a  hare-brained  dare  devil  in  the  estimation 
of  the  fleet  and  of  his  own  reluctant  crew,  prepared  for  the 
worst  before  he  let  his  anchor  go.  Yet  they  were  bold,  inde¬ 
pendent  men,  for  all  that,  as  old  Captain  David  Sargent’s 
retort  to  the  witticism  of  a  deep-sea  sailor  indicates,  ‘Tell 
Cap  n  Babs’n  that  I  kin  find  ye  way  to  ye  Banks  widout  a 
quadrant  as  weel  as  he  kin  wid  one’;  and  in  their  little  pinkies 
they  faced  every  danger  of  the  sea,  and  hundreds  of  them 
proved  their  courage  by  heroic  deaths.  But  it  is  good  to 
remember  them,  rather,  as  they  lived,  crowding  round  the 
fireplace  in  the  pitching,  smoky  cuddy,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
in  a  blessed  fragrance  of  chowder  and  coffee. 

They  wore  the  old-time  monkey  jacket  or  Guernsey  frock, 
and  the  tarpaulin  hat  such  as  all  merchant  sailors  of  the  period 
affected;  and  for  their  work  they  donned  the  old-fashioned 
barvel,  or  leather  apron,  and  stout  high-topped  fishing  boots. 

I  hey  were  fishermen  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  and  as 
fearless;  yet  the  half-clipper  models  and  clipper  models,  when 
they  came  into  vogue,  were  almost  too  much  for  them.  The 
older  generation  called  the  man  insane  who  built  the  first  clip¬ 
per  craft  owned  in  Gloucester,  and  declared  she  would  never 
come  back  to  port;  but  she  sailed,  nonetheless,  with  a  full 
crew,  who  found  her  fast  and  able,  and  her  first  voyage 

marked  the  end  of  the  old-time  fleet. 
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“In  the  old  days  they  caught  all  their  fish  ‘over  the  rail. 

The  vessels  fitted  for  the  Banks  in  March,  sailed  by  April, 
and  in  a  season  made  two  trips.  An  ordinary  fare  was  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  fish.  The  Banker,  arriving  in  Gloucester, 
would  anchor  in  the  inner  harbor,  and  the  crew  would  throw 
the  fish  into  the  ‘pound’  alongside,  where  the  harbor  water 
rinsed  off  the  pickle  and  salt,  and  would  carry  them  ashore  in 
boats  and  pile  them  to  drain  for  a  week  or  more,  then  spread 

them  on  the  flakes  to  cure  and  dryd:: 

“It  is  hard  work,  and  little  money.  ‘Sometimes  you  think 
you’re  going  to  get  rich,’  the  fishermen  say,  ‘but  you  never 
will.’  Further,  at  sea,  as  on  shore,  the  comical  side  of  life 
crops  out  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  hard  work  and  rough 
fare,  and  many  a  voyage  full  of  storms  and  bad  luck  lives  in 
the  joyful  memory  of  some  peculiarly  felicitous  catastrophe. 

“Once,  on  a  bitter  winter  day,  an  old  Gloucester  fisher¬ 
man  came  below  and  hung  his  socks  to  dry  over  the  galley 
stove.  The  vessel  rolled  and  a  sock  fell  into  the  chowder,  and 
the  captain  found  it  in  his  plate.  In  deference  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  I  must  leave  the  captain's  remarks  out  of 

my  book. 

“Another  old  fisherman  sailed  writh  his  three  sons  as  his 
crew\  The  sons  took  turns  as  cook,  but  none  of  them  could 
satisfy  the  old  man  with  a  salt-fish  dinner.  ‘Ye  freshened  it 
too  much,’  he  would  growl.  ‘When  I  have  a  salt-fish  dinner, 

I  want  salt  fish.’  So  they  soaked  the  fish  less  and  less,  and  at 
last  they  cooked  a  fish  without  freshening  it  at  all,  but  although 
it  was  so  salt  they  could  not  eat  it,  the  old  man  roared  as  he 
started  on  deck,  ‘When  I  have  salt-fish  dinner,  I  want  salt  fish.’ 

“At  that,  the  three  brothers  put  their  heads  together  and 
determined  to  give  the  old  man,  for  once,  ‘a  Salt  Fish  din¬ 
ner.’  They  chose  a  cod  that  w'as  fairly  caked  with  salt  and 
popped  it  into  the  kettle  without  scraping  off  a  crystal;  they 
squeezed  a  quart  of  rock  salt  into  one  of  the  old  man's  mit¬ 
tens  and  put  that  into  the  kettle,  too,  for  good  measure.  The 
fish,  when  they  had  cooked  it,  was  so  heavily  salted  that  no  one 

43” Quoted  from  “Gloucester,  by  Land  and  Sea.”  by  Charles  Boardman  Hawes. 
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of  the  boys  could  get  down  a  morsel  of  it,  so  they  filled  the 
old  man’s  plate  and  waited. 

“He  came  down,  grumbling  as  usual,  and  crammed  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  salt  cod  into  his  mouth.  A  curious  expres¬ 
sion  spread  over  his  face.  His  eyes  lighted.  ‘There!’  he 
cried.  ‘That’s  what  I  call  a  nice  corned  fish!’ 

“There  is  another  side  to  this  business  of  fishing,  which  no 
one  can  forget  who  knows  Gloucester.  The  men  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  have  paid  for  her  fish  with  hundreds  of  lost  vessels  and 
thousands  of  human  lives.  There  are  many  men  living  who 
remember  the  gale  of  February  24,  1862,  when  in  one  night 
fifteen  Gloucester  vessels  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  Gloucester 
men  went  down,  ‘leaving  seventy  widows  and  a  hundred  and 
forty  fatherless  children.’  And,  in  1871,  Gloucester  lost  nine¬ 
teen  vessels  and  a  hundred  and  forty  men. 

“The  tale  of  Howard  Blackburn,  who  forty  years  ago  was 
lost  on  the  Banks  in  a  dory,  is  still  told  in  Gloucester,  and  the 
hero  of  the  tale  is  still  living  here.  On  January  25,  1883,  he 
put  out  from  the  schooner  ‘Grace  L.  Fears,’  with  his  dory 
mate,  Thomas  Welch.  When  they  tried  to  return,  they  could 
not  find  the  schooner  and  anchored  for  several  hours.  At 
last  they  saw  the  riding  lights  of  a  vessel  to  windward,  but 
a  gale  was  blowing  and  they  could  not  row  against  it.  Black¬ 
burn  lost  his  mittens  overboard  and  his  hands  froze.  All 
night,  all  day,  and  again  all  night,  they  lay  to  a  drag  they 
had  rigged;  then  Welch  became  delirious  and  died,  and  Black¬ 
burn  tried  to  take  his  mittens,  but  his  own  hands  were  so  stiff 
that  he  could  not  get  them  on.  He  had  kept  his  hands  curved 
as  they  froze,  so  that  they  would  hold  the  oars,  and  when  the 
wind  moderated,  he  pulled  for  land. 

“  I  he  oars  literally  rubbed  the  frozen  flesh  off  his  fingers, 
but  he  rowed  all  day,  saw  land  at  nightfall,  put  out  his  drag 
until  morning,  began  rowing  at  daybreak,  again  rowed  all  day, 
and  again  at  nightfall  had  failed  to  reach  the  shore.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later,  still  rowing  with  the  hooks  of  frozen  bone 
and  tendon  that  had  been  hands,  he  reached  a  deserted  fishing 
stage  and  an  unoccupied  house,  in  which  he  spent  the  night 
walking  the  floor  and  eating  snow.  Next  morning  he  returned 
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to  the  dory,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  Little  River  where  peo¬ 
ple  saw  him,  and  hurrying  to  his  assistance,  brought  him 
ashore.  He  had  been  five  days  in  the  dory,  and  for  three  days 
he  had  carried  with  him  the  dead  body  of  his  dory  mate. 

He  lost  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  but  by  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance  he  escaped  with  his  life. 

“There  is  a  Gloucester  story  for  you!  No  one  knows 
how  many  men  in  lost  dories  fought  for  their  lives  as  long  as 
Howard  Blackburn  and  suffered  as  much,  only  to  die  at  sea  in 
the  end.  Many  a  lost  dory  has  never  reached  land.”44 

Improvements  in  Merchandising — Perhaps  the  first  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  merchandising  of  fish  was  the  discovery  that  cod  might 
have  their  bones  removed  before  they  were  sold.  The  results  of  this 
discovery  are  described  by  McFarland: 

“The  preparation  of  boneless  cod  originated  with  the 
patenting  of  a  process  in  1868  by  William  D.  Cutler,  of  I  hila- 

delphia . The  finished  produce  was  known  as  ‘dessi- 

cated  fish.’  ....  At  first  the  inferior  grades  of  fish  were 
used  in  the  production  of  the  article,  but  as  an  increased 
demand  arose  for  the  food,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
preparation  of  it  for  the  market.  So  rapidly  did  the  business 
increase  that  by  1875,  over  500,000  pounds  of  boneless  fish 
were  prepared  at  Gloucester  alone;  in  1879,  about  12,000,000 
pounds  were  prepared  at  Gloucester,  and  about  6,000,000 
pounds  elsewhere  in  New  England.  By  1898,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  preparation  of  boneless  cod  was  about  25,000,000 
pounds,  most  of  the  fish  being  prepared  at  Gloucester. 

“Practically  all  the  fish  thus  prepared  goes  to  the  market 
under  the  designation  of  codfish.  Of  the  total  quantity  of 
boneless  fish,  it  has  been  stated  that  an  average  of  60  per 
cent,  is  prepared  from  cod,  28  per  cent,  from  hake,  8  per  cent, 
from  haddock,  and  four  per  cent,  from  cusk.” 

There  have,  however,  in  recent  years  been  many  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  merchandising  of  fish.  The  manufacturer  has  taken  on 
the  quickened  tempo  of  the  fishing  fleet.  What  these  changes  are 


44.  Quoted  from  Hawes  and  Hornby. 
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have  been  described  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  a  way  that  admits  of  no 
improvement  :45 

“After  the  first  successful  long-distance  shipment  of  fish 
packed  in  ice  in  1858  the  age-old  inhibitions  of  the  industry 
were  broken  down.  Naturally  the  fish  business  expanded 
rapidly  as  shipments  in  ice  became  a  universal  practice.  Fish 
had  now  been  taken  out  of  the  ultra-perishable  class.  Yet, 
except  in  the  winter  months,  shipments  beyond  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  were  rare.  When  transportation  facilities 
improved  and  express  companies  provided  a  re-icing  service, 
the  distance  a  shipment  could  be  made  was  doubled.  How¬ 
ever,  the  markets  near  at  hand  absorbed  the  greater  part  of 
the  New  England  production.  That  part  not  sold  fresh  was 
salted.  Sales  efforts  were  meager  and  unorganized.  The 
advent  of  the  commercial  telegraph  and  telephone  broadened 
the  market  considerably.  Still,  even  in  the  winter  a  shipment 
as  far  west  as  St.  Louis  was  rare  up  to  very  recent  years. 
Although  the  progress  of  the  industry  followed  closely  the 
progress  of  other  industries  that  provided  improved  services, 
the  first  really  rapid  strides  in  the  history  of  the  fish  business 
have  been  due  to  radical  improvements  in  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandising  the  fish  itself. 

“One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  science  to 
the  New  England  fisheries  has  been  the  remarkable  advance 
made  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  in  the  application 
of  mechanical  refrigeration.  With  artificial  low  temperatures 
came  the  realization  that  the  gluts  of  the  fish  business  could 
be  absorbed  by  freezing  the  fish  and  storing  it  until  the  market 
improved.  Of  course  many  abuses  crept  in,  and  much  fish 
was  frozen  that  had  been  kept  too  long  and  really  should  have 
been  thrown  away.  This  means  of  preservation,  however, 
was  used  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  and 
through  the  subsequent  stabilization  of  prices  it  has  been  the 
savior  of  that  fishery.  Production  grew  as  the  market  for 
fresh  fish  expanded,  but  with  the  inroads  of  industrialism  it 
became  more  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  quantities  of  natural 
ice  for  the  vessels.  Artificial  ice  manufacture  then  began  to 


45.  “New  England’s  Prospect,”  1933,  pp.  263-69. 
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play  an  ever  more  important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
fisheries.  Except  at  a  few  small  places  along  the  Maine  coast, 
practically  all  the  ice  now  used  in  the  New  England  fisheries  is 
artificial.  The  ice  plants  are  located  on  or  near  the  fish 
wharves,  and  this  in  itself  has  increased  efficiency. 

“The  fishing  industry  took  the  lead  in  the  freezing  of  per¬ 
ishable  food  products.  As  far  back  as  1861  Enoch  Piper 
received  a  United  States  patent  for  freezing  fish  by  means  of 
salt  and  ice.  Such  methods  were  used  on  a  small  scale  between 
then  and  1892,  when  the  first  ammonia  refrigerating  machine 
was  introduced  for  freezing  fish.  Subsequently,  and  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  method 
of  freezing  in  cold  rooms  has  come  into  widespread  use.  More 
than  a  hundred  million  pounds  of  fish  are  so  frozen  annually  in 
the  United  States  today. 

“In  1869  William  Davis  was  granted  a  patent  for  freez¬ 
ing  fish  packed  tightly  in  covered  metal  pans  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ice  and  salt.  This  method  was  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  frozen  fish  of  excellent  quality  and  is  still  in  use  on  the 
Great  Takes.  In  1916  Plank46  and  others  set  forth  the  scien¬ 
tific  reasons  why  the  rapid  freezing  of  fish  produces  a  com¬ 
modity  of  superior  quality,  and  since  about  19  more  serious 
and  widespread  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development 
of  rapid  freezing  processes. 

“Further  advance  was  made  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
new  method  of  preparation  of  the  fish  itself  when  about  the 
year  1919  Kenneth  Fowler  of  New  York  conceived  the  idea 
of  dressing  fish  ready-to-cook  (as  fillets,  steaks,  and  pan  fish), 
wrapping  them  separately  or  in  small  bundles,  chilling  them  to 
just  above  freezing  point,  and  shipping  them  in  insulated 
(balsawood)  boxes  direct  to  the  retailer.  This  was  probably 
the  first  sanitary  trade-marked  package  of  dressed  fresh  fish 
ever  used. 

“In  1921,  Dana  Ward,  a  Boston  fish  merchant,  developed 
a  more  economical  package  which  was  rapidly  adopted  by  the 

46.  R.  Plank.  E.  Ehrenbaum,  and  K.  Reuter :  “Die  Konservierung  von  Fischen  durch 
das  Gefrierverfaliren,”  Berlin,  1916. 
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industry.  The  fish  were  filleted — that  is,  all  bones  were 
removed — and  the  clear-flesh  sides  of  the  fish  brined,  wrapped 
in  parchment,  packed  in  a  wooden  box,  and  shipped  by  express 
direct  to  the  retailer.  John  C.  Wheeler,  one  of  Ward’s  Bos¬ 
ton  competitors,  improved  on  this  method  by  packing  the 
parchment-wrapped  fillets  in  a  tin  box,  which  was  then  placed 
in  a  wooden  box  large  enough  to  admit  plenty  of  ice.  Other 
dealers  followed  in  quick  succession.  By  1924  there  were  40 
filleting  plants ;  this  number  was  swelled  to  85  in  1928,  to  1 1  2 
in  1929,  and  to  128  in  1930.  In  the  latter  year  33  species  of 
fish  were  produced  as  fillets  in  about  25  cities  in  15  different 
states.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  business  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  New  England. 

“A  further  advance  was  made  by  Clarence  Birdseye,  a 
New  Yorker,  when  in  1923  he  developed  an  apparatus  for 
quick-freezing  blocks  of  fish  fillets,  steaks,  and  pan  fish.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  quick-freezing  apparatus  for  fillets  were  evolved 
shortly  afterwards.  By  1927  three  important  processes  for 
freezing  fillets  were  being  employed  in  New  England.  Clar¬ 
ence  Birdseye,  who  by  this  time  had  transferred  the  scene  of 
his  experiments  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  had  now  developed  a 
newer  method  of  far-reaching  importance.  The  fillets  were 
packaged,  hermetically  sealed,  and  then  subjected  to  tempera¬ 
tures  as  low  as  fifty  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  The 
packages  were  placed  in  a  cold  tunnel  between  two  very  cold 
heat-conducting  surfaces — such  as  continuous  metal  belts — 
and  the  contents  frozen  in  a  remarkably  short  time  without 
direct  contact  with  the  refrigerant.  The  patents  on  which 
the  process  is  based  were  recently  sold  to  a  large  food  corpo¬ 
ration,  and  the  system  is  now  quick-freezing  meats,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  is  well  on  the  way  to  revolutionizing  the  whole 
perishable-food  industry. 

“For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  industry  has  a  product 
easily  adapted  to  branding  and  trademarking.  Both  fresh  and 
frozen  fillets  are  merchanised  wholly  under  special  brands  and 
trademarks,  and  this  business  is  growing  at  a  very  surpris¬ 
ing  rate.  With  particular  brands  of  fish  to  advertise,  mam¬ 
moth  programs  of  association  and  individual  advertising  are 
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being  undertaken.  The  year  1930  was  marked  by  the  first  use 
of  radio  for  advertising  nationally  a  private  brand  of  fillets. 

“The  older  method  of  freezing  in  cold  rooms,  called  slow 
or  sharp  freezing,  appears  simple  enough  but  causes  a  great 
deal  of  irremediable  damage  to  the  fish.  Quick  freezing,  on 
the  other  hand,  introduces  a  perfect  product.  On  defrost¬ 
ing,  the  cells  retain  their  natural  fluids,  while  the  tender 
juiciness  and  natural  flavor  are  returned  unharmed.  Fresh 


GLOUCESTER — A  BIT  OF  WATERFRONT 
Showing  fishing  vessels  tied  up  at  the  wharves 

Courtesy  of  the  Gloucester  Chamber  of  Commerce 


fish,  fresher  than  one  ordinarly  obtains  even  in  the  Boston 
market,  is  the  result,  because  it  is  quick-frozen  within  only 
a  few  hours  after  leaving  its  habitat,  the  sea. 

“Quick-frozen  fillets,  which  can  be  frozen  so  much  faster 
than  whole  fish,  enhance  the  quality  of  resulting  product. 
They  can  be  packaged  economically  and  so  protected  from 
desiccation  and  oxidation  during  storage.  The  final  step 
appears  to  have  been  already  achieved.  It  is  the  method 
developed  by  Clarence  Birdseye,  wherein  the  fillets  are  packed 
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and  hermetically  sealed  before  freezing  in  neat  trade-marked 
packages  which  go  directly  to  the  consumer  without  ever  being 
exposed  to  contamination,  desiccation,  or  oxidation  at  any 
place  or  any  time  while  en  route.  Because  of  its  pliability 
fish  conforms  nicely  to  the  shape  of  the  package,  assuring 
excellent  contact  with  the  freezing  surface. 

“The  outstanding  economy  of  filleting  is  the  reduction  of 
shipping  weight  by  elimination  of  the  waste  portions  of  the 
fish  at  the  point  of  production.  This  amounts  in  all  cases  to 
more  than  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  flat  fish  to  as  much 
as  75  per  cent.  The  outstanding  economy  of  freezing  is  in 
the  adaptability  of  the  preserved  product  to  storage,  whereby 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  production  and  demand  may  be 
leveled  to  stabilize  the  industry.  The  result  is  price  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  an  industry  that  has  heretofore  had  tremendous  price 
fluctuations  even  from  day  to  day.  Moreover,  a  quick-frozen 
fillet  is  not  perishable  while  protected  at  a  properly  low  tem¬ 
perature.  So  protected  it  can  be  shipped  anywhere.  New 
markets  are  being  opened  that  never  before  sold  a  pound  of 
New  England’s  fish  except  salted,  canned,  or  pickled.  The 
demand  is  now  greater  than  the  supply.  New  England  fish¬ 
eries  are  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  changes,  an  economic 
development  all-embracing  and  without  precedent  in  the  fish¬ 
ing  industry. 

“The  quick-frozen  fillet  has  placed  the  New  England  fish¬ 
ing  industry  on  a  high  business  plane.  Packing-house  methods 
are  now  employed.  The  business  is  gradually  becoming  amal¬ 
gamated  into  larger  units,  where  all  the  economies  of  large- 
scale  production  can  be  enjoyed.  Even  the  relatively  small 
producers  have  increased  their  efficiency  by  improving  their 
production  layout  and  by  including  labor-saving  equipment,  such 
as  mechanical  hoists,  conveyors,  and  packaging  machinery. 
For  those  who  cannot  afford  to  own  their  own  quick-freezing 
equipment,  public  cold  storages  have  provided  this  facility  at 
a  reasonable  tariff.  Stocks  are  now  prepared  ahead  in  times 
of  plenty  to  be  sold  in  times  of  scarcity.  Market  gluts  are  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  business  is  on  an  even  keel  and  forg¬ 
ing  ahead  rapidly. 

“It  was  mentioned  above  that  in  filleting  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  round  weight  of  fish  consists  of  inedible  parts. 
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With  the  reduction  of  this  amount  in  weight  comes  a  cor¬ 
responding  saving  in  cost  of  transportation  that  can  be  handed 
on  to  the  consumer.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  1 9 2 9 
the  cost  of  transportation,  icing,  etc.,  was  paid  on  but  84,000,- 
000  pounds  of  finished  product,  representing  over  200,000,000 
pounds  of  whole  fish  which  would  have  been  handled  under 
the  old  system.  With  car-lot  transportation  of  quick-frozen 
fillets  to  storage  in  market  areas  comes  an  additional  saving 
over  the  old  single-order  express  shipments  of  the  past.  Here 
is  a  further  economic  advantage  for  the  consumer.  The  result 
is  that  the  housewife  gets  her  fish  at  no  greater  cost  than  for¬ 
merly  and  is  relieved  of  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  cleaning  it 
and  preparing  it  for  cooking.  She  now  receives  it  in  a  neat 
package  or  waterproof  wrapping  on  which  are  printed  severa 
recipes  for  tempting  dishes. 

“The  retailer  is  no  longer  a  loser  because  of  fish  spoiling 
from  overbuying  or  poor  trading  conditions.  He  keeps  the 
products  frozen  in  his  mechanically  refrigerated  show  case, 
where  it  remains  in  excellent  condition  for  two  weeks  or  more 
if  necessary.  His  profit  on  a  given  quantity  of  fish  is  now  a 
certainty.  He  is  able  to  handle  fish  on  the  same  margin  of 
profit  as  is  common  for  less  perishable  merchandise.  Again 
the  consumer  is  benefited. 

“In  preparing  fishery  products  for  market  many  problems 
arise  relative  to  the  handling  of  fresh  fish;  in  the  freezing, 
salting,  smoking,  and  canning  of  fish;  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  fishery  by-products.  Various  ones  of  these  problems  are 
receiving  study  at  the  technological  laboratory  in  Gloucester. 
This  laboratory,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  bureau’s  field  tech¬ 
nological  laboratories,  is  equipped  to  conduct  research  on 
chemical,  bacteriological,  and  engineering  fishery  problems. 
The  laboratory  has  a  corps  of  six  technologists  devoting  full 
time  to  research.  During  the  year  1932  this  research  has 
developed  a  new  method  of  preventing  moisture  evaporation 
from  frozen  fish  held  in  cold  storage,  has  developed  control 
methods  for  smoking  fish  so  that  a  product  of  uniform  quality 
can  be  prepared,  has  shown  the  detrimental  effect  of  water  ice 
in  leaching  minerals  from  fresh  fish,  has  shown  the  effect  of 
forking  fish  in  accelerating  bacterial  decomposition,  has  shown 
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the  germicidal  effect  of  smoke  on  fish,  has  determined  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  haddock-liver  oil,  has 
developed  experimental  methods  for  manufacturing  ground 
fish  meal,  and,  in  addition,  various  other  studies  are  still  in 
progress  at  the  laboratory.47 

Interesting  Local  Preferences  for  Fish. 

“In  selecting  and  packing  salt  fish  for  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  Gloucester 
companies  reflect  in  a  singularly  revealing  manner  social  and 
economic  conditions.  For  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  tropi¬ 
cal  markets,  heavily  salted  fish,  dried  hard,  are  packed,  under 
pressure  in  the  big  drums.  Hundred-pound  boxes  are  easier 
to  store,  but  customers  who  are  used  to  buying  fish  in  drums 
prefer  them.  In  Baltimore,  where  the  negro  population  buys 
quantities  of  fish,  they  want  the  cheapest  sorts,  and  there  is 
good  market  for  hake.  Philadelphia  calls  for  fish  dressed  and 
skinned,  but  not  boned — a  little  better  grade  than  Baltimore, 
but  not  the  best.  The  New  York  buyers  demand  the  best  fish 
that  is  packed.  Washington,  in  which  the  extremes  of  popu¬ 
lation  range  from  the  White  House  to  the  negro  section, 
buys  both  the  best  and  the  cheapest.  Nine-tenths  of  the  fish 
that  goes  to  the  Western  States,  where  there  is  a  large  Scan¬ 
dinavian  population,  which  knows  fish  and  can  judge  accu¬ 
rately  its  quality,  is  of  the  best  ‘fancy’  grade. 

“In  a  curious  way,  too,  other  matters  affect  the  fish  busi¬ 
ness.  Prohibition  for  a  time  destroyed  the  market  for  bone¬ 
less  herring,  which  the  saloons  had  used  in  large  quantities  as 
a  ‘free  lunch’ — an  ingenious  generosity,  as  every  one  knows 
who  has  experienced  the  thirst  a  single  boneless  herring  can 
create!  During  the  last  year  herring  have  been  gaining 
ground  as  appetizers,  and  the  wholesalers  believe  that  at  a 
reasonable  retail  price  they  would  soon  come  back  to  their 
own.  But  the  delicatessen  shops,  which  buy  herring  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen  cents  a  pound,  wholesale,  or  at  most  twenty  cents 
a  pound  with  all  charges  for  transportation  included,  and  sell 
them  for  sixty  cents  a  pound,  retail,  severely  handicap  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  their  zeal  for  three  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 


47.  “Report  on  the  Marine  Fisheries,”  1932. 
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“There  are  people  here  and  there  throughout  the  country 
who  still  insist  on  buying  the  whole  salt  cod,  such  as  used  to 
hang  in  many  cellars  a  generation  ago,  but  the  products  of  the 
Gloucester  fisheries  have  advanced  far  beyond  that  primitive 
form  of  sea  food.  There  are  many  brands  and  many  grades 
of  boneless  fish  in  cartons  and  boxes.  There  are  prepara¬ 
tions  of  codfish  and  haddock,  lightly  corned  and  canned.  There 
is  ‘salad  fish,’  which  closely  resembles  flaked  fish,  so  prepared 
for  salads  that  it  tastes  like  the  more  expensive  crab  meat. 
There  are  clam  chowders  of  various  kinds  a  Down  East 
chowder  made  with  milk;  a  ‘Manhattan  Style  flavored  with 
tomato  and  made  to  ddute  with  water.  There  are  finnan  had- 
dies  and  smoked  boneless  herrings  in  wooden  boxes  and  glass 
jars.  There  are  soused  mackerel  in  cans.  There  is  canned 
roe,  which  has  a  large  sale  in  the  South,  but  a  very  small  sale 
in  the  North."'18 

Utilization  of  Waste  Products — There  was  yet  another  step 
to  be  taken  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  industry,  and  that  was 
the  utilization  of  the  waste  products  of  the  fish.  This  process  began 
with  the  codfish  skins.  Orra  Stone,  in  his  “History  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Industries,”  has  credited  the  discovery  of  how  to  produce  bone¬ 
less  codfish  to  George  W.  Smith,  a  Civil  War  veteran.  Whoever 
originated  this  branch  of  the  business  unconsciously  revolutionized 
the  salt  fish  industry,  with  the  result,  as  Mr.  Stone  says,  that  within 

two  years 

“all  the  Gloucester  dealers  had  added  skinning  lofts  to  their 
plants,  and  were  offering  boneless  cod  in  boxes  to  the  trade. 
Small  mountains  of  codfish  skins  accumulated  in  the  sheds, 
and  the  disposal  of  them  became  a  problem.  Some  were 
hauled  to  nearby  farmers  to  be  employed  as  fertilizer. 

“Isaac  Stanwood,  having  occasion  to  cross  a  field  follow¬ 
ing  a  prolonged  wet  spell  which  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
excessive  heat,  picked  up  one  of  these  sun-cooked  skins,  and 
found  that  it  clung  to  his  flesh.  He  told  of  his  discovery  of 
glue  in  the  parched  codfish  skin,  and  an  ambitious  young  man 
employed  in  making  tin  cans  in  a  local  factory  attempted  to 


48.  “Gloucester,  by  Land  and  Sea,’’  by  Charles  Boardman  Hawes.  Boston,  1923 
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capitalize  the  refuse,  but  as  the  glue  decomposed,  his  ship¬ 
ments  were  returned.  He  promptly  sought  a  Boston  chemist, 
who  recommended  a  preservative  formula  of  carbolic  and 
boracic  acids,  perfumed  with  checkerberry,  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  success  of  his  experiment  was  effected.  Soon  the  demand 
for  codfish  skins  advanced  to  $20  a  ton,  and  they  now  stand 
at  $90  a  ton.” 

From  this  discovery  developed  the  famous  Le  Page’s  glue,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Russia  Cement  Company  of  Gloucester.  As  Mr. 
Stone  tells  us  the  company  was  founded  in  1876,  the  product  origi¬ 
nally  being  called  Russia  belting  cement,  from  which  the  company 
derived  its  name.  In  1881  the  glue  was  packed  in  household  sizes 
and  christened’s  Le  Page’s,  a  name  which  is  today  a  household  word  in 
every  civilized  country.  Today  the  Le  Page  line  includes  more  than 
twenty  internationally  known  commodities,  and  the  company  main¬ 
tains  branches  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  London, 
being  capitalized  for  $1,100,000  and  employing  two  hundred  and 
fifty  operatives. 

Next  came  the  use  of  these  skins  for  tanning  purposes,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  product  for  cigarette  cases,  bill  folds,  and  all  sorts 
of  souvenirs,  the  demand  being  so  great  as  to  make  it  necessary  today 
to  draw  on  the  codfish  centers  of  Norway  for  tanned  skins  to  supply 
the  souvenir  manufacturers  with  the  raw  material. 

A  further  economy  which  may  be  seriously  considered  for  the 
first  time  is  the  utilization  of  the  waste  of  filleting  plants.  The  table 
below  shows  the  great  increase  in  waste  utilization  since  the  advent 
of  filleting.  This  has  been  possible  only  through  the  accumulation 
of  waste  at  central  points.  The  outlet  for  the  dry  fish  meal  is  for 
animal  feeding. 

Production  of  Fish  Meal  in  New  England. a 


Production 

Tons  Factory  Increase 

Year.  Produced.  Value.  (Percentage). 

1924  .  1,600  $80,000  . 

1925  .  2,800  145,000  75.0 

1926  .  3,100  165,000  10.7 

1927  .  4,500  290,000  45.2 

1928  .  8,800  580,000  95.6 

1929  .  13,000  880,000  47.7 

1930  .  11,500  701,000  — 11. 5 


aBased  on  private  communications  from  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Fisheries  for 
years  1924-28.  See  also  “Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States,”  1929, 
P-  755;  1930,  p.  161. 
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The  figures  in  this  table  indicate  an  increase  of  618.7  per  cent,  in 
production  and  776  per  cent,  in  value  of  fish  meal  made  from  fillet¬ 
ing  plant  waste  in  seven  years.  Thus  the  New  England  fishing  indus¬ 
try  is  now  operated  like  our  large  meat-packing  establishments.  The 
present  outlook  indicates  that  the  industry  may  go  still  further  and 
put  its  packing  plants  afloat  to  operate  on  the  fishing  banks  several 
hundred  miles  from  land.41' 

Of  the  firms  which  have  helped  to  make  Gloucester  the  greatest 
fishing  citv  in  America  a  few  should  be  mentioned.  Their  descrip¬ 
tion  is  taken  from  Orra  L.  Stone's  “History  of  Massachusetts 
Industries"  : 

“The  history  of  the  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Company,  Ltd., 
may  be  said  to  go  back  to  the  first  days  of  Gloucester,  for 
there  is  little  question  that  ancestors  of  the  present  officers  of 
the  companv  were  among  the  settlers  in  1623.  Their  descend¬ 
ants  have  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  ever  since. 

“Early  in  the  19th  century  the  great-grandfather  of  one 
of  the  present  directors  came  from  \  irginia  to  engage  in  the 
fisheries.  Incidentallv,  this  man,  though  he  served  with 
Washington's  army,  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  107  years,  a 
living  testimony  to  the  theory  that  a  fish  diet  produces  health 
and  longevity.  The  present  organization  dates  definitely  from 
1 849. 

“  At  the  age  of  18  years,  Nathaniel  L.  Gorton  began  as  a 
salesman  of  Gorton's  codfish,  and  within  a  few  short  }ears, 
after  studying  and  analyzing  the  field  of  distribution  and  the 
needs  of  the  business  as  he  saw  them,  he  urged  the  concern  to 
intensively  advertise  boneless  codfish,  the  sale  for  which  soon 
reached  unheard  of  proportions.  Admitted  to  the  firm  of 
Slade,  Gorton  &  Co.,  young  Gorton  saw  that  economies  could 
be  effected  by  bringing  about  a  merger  of  that  unit  wfith  John 
Pew  &  Co.,  David  B.  Smith  Co.,  and  Reed  &  Gammage,  and 
the  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co.  was  formed. 

“Today,  besides  owning  and  operating  its  huge  fleet  of 
fishing  vessels,  the  company  has  available  the  catch  of  many 

49.  “New  England's  Prospect,”  1933-  ‘‘The  Fisheries  of  New  England,”  by  Gerald 
A.  Fitzgerald,  p.  269. 
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Gloucester  vessels.  It  owns  and  operates  a  large  series  of 
plants  for  curing,  preparing,  and  packing  fish,  but  with  all  its 
growth,  the  factories  maintain  much  of  the  old-time  pic¬ 
turesqueness  that  is  a  part  of  Gloucester. 

“In  1928  the  Gorton-Pew  concern  purchased  the  adjoining 
plant  of  the  William  H.  Jordan  Co.,  formerly  one  of  the 
largest  enterprises  in  the  city. 

“The  schooner  ‘Esperanto,’  built  by  the  company  pri¬ 
marily  for  mackerel  fishing,  w'as  used  for  all  branches  of  the 
fisheries  business,  including  cod-fishing  off  the  Banks,  and 
when,  in  1920,  citizens  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  challenged 
citizens  of  Gloucester  to  an  international  race  of  fishing  ves¬ 
sels,  the  ‘Esperanto,’  just  in  from  a  long  fishing  trip,  was  the 
only  Gloucester  ship  available.  She  was  entered  in  the  event 
without  special  preparation,  and  after  one  of  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  sea  races  ever  sailed,  won  the  international  cup  and  prize 
money.  The  following  year  the  ‘Esperanto’  was  lost  at  sea, 
after  striking  a  submerged  wreck. 

“Selling  fish  by  mail  originated  in  Gloucester.  When  a 
Gloucester  man  conceived  the  idea  some  years  ago  of  selling 
fish  by  mail  the  plan  was  regarded  as  chimerical,  but  it  repre¬ 
sented  merely  the  steady  growth  and  development  of  a  policy 
which  Frank  E.  Davis,  of  the  Cape  Ann  city,  had  carried  out 
on  the  cabin  of  his  father’s  vessel,  when,  as  a  boy,  he  learned 
how  to  clean  and  cure  fish  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  keep  in¬ 
definitely.  Returning  to  port  one  day,  young  Davis  dispatched 
a  pail  of  salted  mackerel  to  some  inland  friends,  and  the  let¬ 
ter  of  thanks  suggested  to  him  the  feasibility  of  sending  sea¬ 
food  to  the  interior;  and  from  the  initial  circular  he  prepared 
grew  a  business  which,  today,  supplies  some  200,000  families 
whose  homes  are  scattered  throughout  the  country,  with  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  packed  fish.  In  the  beginning,  Davis  and  his 
wife  were  able  to  care  for  the  orders,  but  long  since  the  little 
wooden  building  on  the  wharves  of  Gloucester,  where  the  ear¬ 
lier  distribution  was  made,  has  given  way  to  a  large,  wooden 
structure  where  up-to-date  sanitary  and  culinary  methods  are 
employed. 

“Within  four  years  the  General  Sea  Foods  Co.,  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  has  taken  over  40,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  this 
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city,  following  several  years  of  experimentation,  research, 
and  machinery  development  based  upon  recommendations  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  is  revolutionizing  the  hith¬ 
erto  prevailing  practice  of  supplying  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  fresh  fish  which  will  arrive  at  its  destination  in  perfect 
condition. 

“The  methods  employed  comprehend  the  use  of  only  fresh 
fish,  greater  care  being  exercised  in  treating  the  catch  on  board 
the  vessels;  the  employment  of  automatic  machinery  in  the 
plant,  which  reduces  the  possibility  of  contamination;  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  rapid  freeze  method,  where  a  temperature  of 
450  below  zero  is  attained,  which  insures  the  product  reach¬ 
ing  the  market  while  still  in  a  frozen  state,  thus  enabling  it  to 
retain  its  superior  flavor,  and  packing  only  the  fillets  of  solid 
meat,  the  catch  being  scaled,  cleaned,  dressed,  and  boned 
before  being  packed  and  sealed  in  sanitary  containers  sur¬ 
rounded  by  heavily  insulated  cartons. 

“A  bacteriologist  tests  for  purity  and  tests  in  a  specially 
equipped  laboratory  all  the  product  before  shipment. 

“The  concern  expended  more  than  $125,000  on  equip¬ 
ment  in  addition  to  a  large  sum  on  research  and  machinery 
design,  before  it  placed  its  product  on  the  market,  and 
employing  the  most  modern  methods  of  distribution,  its  success 
has  been  phenomenal. 

“It  is  appropriate  that  there  should  be  centered  in  Glouces¬ 
ter  a  variety  of  manufacturing  concerns  whose  products  are 
collateral  to  the  great  American  fishing  industry  which  has 
been  her  birthright  from  the  beginning  of  the  Cape  Ann  set¬ 
tlement,  and  today  one  can  buy  at  the  very  doors  of  the  plants, 
nets  and  twines,  dried,  pickled,  canned,  salted,  and  smoked 
fish,  oiled  clothing  of  all  types,  cod  liver  oil,  fog  horns,  wooden 
boxes  and  cooperage  products,  marine  and  copper  paints,  fish¬ 
ermen’s  spars,  leather  clothing,  vessel  supplies,  including  sheet 
metal  specialties,  anchors  and  castings,  etc." 

Other  Aspects  of  the  Fisheries — Other  aspects  of  Essex 
County  fisheries  might  be  dealt  with,  but  since  they  are  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  and  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  history  and  development 
of  the  county,  they  will  only  be  mentioned.  Much  is  being  done  by 
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the  Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries  to  conserve  the  lobsters  which  fre¬ 
quent  the  rocky  portions  of  our  coast  line.  This  work  takes  the  form 
of  forbidding  the  capture  of  small  and  egg-bearing  lobsters,  and  of 
releasing  egg-bearing  lobsters  in  various  localities.  In  1931,  U3°4 
egg  lobsters  were  released  on  the  North  Shore.  In  I933>  4-68i395 
pounds  of  lobster,  worth  $116,201,  were  taken  by  Essex  County 
lobstermen. 

The  soft-shelled  clam,  which  in  its  fried  state  is  familiar,  at  least 
by  name,  to  all  motorists  driving  through  Essex  County,  is  care¬ 
fully  watched  over  by  the  Bureau  of  Miarine  Fisheries  to  see  that 
none  are  dug  in  contaminated  areas.  It  is  stated  that  there  was, 
in  1931,  $1,500,000  worth  of  clams  in  the  contaminated  areas  of 
Essex  County  alone.50  In  that  year  the  chlorinating  plant  at  New- 
buryport  worked  for  the  full  twelve  months  treating  clams  from  the 
Newburyport  and  Salisbury  areas.  An  average  of  fifty-two  men  were 
employed  each  working  day  and  these  dug  43,8133/2  bushels  from 
approximately  67  acres  of  flats. 

Fishways  are  maintained  at  Lawrence,  in  the  Parker  River,  and 
at  other  places  so  that  alewives,  smelt  and  other  anadromous  fish  may 
ascend  the  river  to  spawn.  During  the  latter  part  of  May,  193  U 
fish  were  observed  going  through  the  Parker  River  fishway  faster 
than  they  could  be  counted,  many  of  which  spawned  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  stream  above.51 

An  occupation  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Bait  Worm  Industry 
consists  in  securing  two  species  of  sea  worms- — blood  worms  and 
green  worms — for  the  use  of  New  It  ork  fishermen.  The  Bureau  of 
Marine  Fisheries  states  that  the  surprising  total  of  15,000,000  bait 
worms,  worth  $90,000,  were  shipped  from  Massachusetts  to  New 
York  in  1932.  Of  these  $5,000  worth  was  dug  at  Newburyport, 
Ipswich,  and  Essex. 

What  of  the  future  of  the  Essex  County  fisheries?  They  have  in 
the  past  been  a  large  source  of  income  for  Massachusetts  and  New 
England,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  continue  to  be  so  in 
the  future.  Certainly  the  consumption  of  fish  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  increase  as  people  learn  more  of  its  dietary  value.  As  Mr. 
Radcliffe  states  in  “New  England’s  Prospect,  1933”  :52 

50.  "Report  on  the  Marine  Fisheries,”  1931. 

51.  Ibid. 

52.  Quoting  from  “Nutritive  Value  of  Fish  and  Shellfish,”  Appendix  X  to  the 
“Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fisheries,  1925,”  Washington,  1926. 
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“Sea  products  are  rich  in  minerals,  and  there  is  much  less 
danger  of  our  encountering  deficiencies  in  such  elements  by 
eating  products  of  the  sea  than  if  our  diet  is  confined  to  land 
foods.  It  has  been  shown  that  marine  fish  and  shellfish  con¬ 
tain  a  higher  percentage  of  iodine  than  any  other  common 
foods.  Oysters,  clams,  and  lobsters  contain  about  200  times 
as  much  iodine  as  milk  and  eggs;  shrimp,  100  times  as  much, 
and  crabs  and  most  ocean  fishes  5°  times  as  much.  1  hese 
facts  should  be  of  interest  to  persons  living  in  the  so-called 
goitre  belts,  and  particularly  to  those  planning  the  diet  of 
young  people  living  in  areas  where  the  disorders  of  the  thyroid 
gland  are  common.  The  proteins  of  salmon,  mackerel,  and 
butterfish  are  easily  and  almost  completely  digested,  as  are 
also  the  proteins  of  oysters,  clams,  scallops  and  mussels. 

With  this  growing  appreciation  of  the  food  value  of  fish,  with 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  catching,  packaging,  and  merchan 
dising  them,  such  as  are  described  above,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the 
fisheries  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  Essex 

County. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Ships  and  Shipping 

By  Robert  K.  Fie  tor 


The  character  of  the  coast  of  Essex  County  dictated  that  it  should 
become,  almost  from  the  first  settlement,  an  essentially  maritime 
region.  In  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  with  its  vast  resources  of  oak 
and  pine,  and  on  the  forest  clad  hills  near  the  sea,  materials  for  ship¬ 
building  were  plentiful.  Many  harbors  well  suited  for  the  maritime 
commerce  of  former  times  were  to  be  found.  On  the  north,  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimac  provided  a  commodious  though  dangerously 
barred  port  for  the  town  of  Newbury,  while  the  river’s  twenty-odd 
miles  of  tidewater,  navigable  by  vessels  of  medium  draft,  gave  the 
villages  of  Salisbury  Point,  Amesburv,  Bradford,  and  Haverhill 
access  to  the  sea.  The  long  barrier  beach  of  Plum  Island,  stretching 
southward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  to  the  Ipswich  River  bar, 
gave  protection  to  the  ports  of  Old  Newbury,  Rowley,  and  Ipswich, 
all  served  by  shallow  and  circuitous  though  navigable  tidal  rivers 
leading  back  from  Plum  Island  Sound.  Southward,  past  the  bluffs  of 
Ipswich  and  the  Essex  River,  the  rocky  outcropping  of  Cape  Ann 
afforded  several  havens — Annisquam,  Pigeon  Cove,  Rockport,  and, 
notably,  the  excellent  harbor  of  Gloucester.  Further  to  the  south,  the 
closely  clustered  ports  of  Beverly,  Salem,  and  Marblehead  formed  a 
maritime  group  which  for  a  time  rivaled  the  supremacy  of  Boston 
itself. 

The  possession  of  timber  for  the  construction  of  ships  and  the 
existence  of  suitable  harbors  were  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  cause 
Essex  County  to  prosper  in  maritime  affairs.  Other  factors  entered 
in,  such  as  the  discovery  of  suitable  markets  for  local  products,  the 
incentive  provided  by  the  knowledge  that  the  rocky  soil  could  not  in 
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itself  support  a  prosperous  agricultural  population,  and  the  fortunate 
presence  in  the  Colony  of  many  artisans  and  sailors  to  whom  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  vessels  were  familiar. 

Shipbuilding  was  begun  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1631,  when 
Governor  Winthrop’s  “Blessing  of  the  Bay”  was  launched  on  the 
Mystic  River.  Experienced  builders  had  apparently  reached  New 
England  as  early  as  1629,  for  a  letter  from  the  managers  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Company  to  the  Governor  and  Council  dated  April 
27  of  that  year,  stated  that  six  shipwrights,  under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  Moulton,  had  been  sent  across.  No  record  exists  of  ship¬ 
building  within  the  present  bounds  of  Essex  County  before  the  year 
1641,  although  previous  to  that  time  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  of  Salem, 
had  strongly  urged  that  it  be  attempted.  In  1641,  Richard  Hollings¬ 
worth,  formerly  a  noted  English  builder,  constructed  a  ship  of  three 
hundred  tons  burthen  at  Salem,  and  two  years  later  William  Stevens, 
or  Stephen,  commenced  the  building  of  vessels  at  Gloucester. 

During  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  shipbuilding  became  a  leading 
industry  in  Ipswich,  Rowley,  Gloucester,  and  Salem,  and  in  most  of 
these  towns  continued  to  thrive  well  up  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  almost  from  earliest  times  the  towns  along  the  Merrimac  took 
the  lead,  and  soon  the  lower  Merrimac  Valley  came  to  be  recognized 
as  New  England’s  most  important  shipbuilding  center.  Records  do 
not  indicate  clearly  just  when  the  first  vessels  were  constructed  on  the 
river  banks  of  Newbury  and  Salisbury,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  industry  was  active  before  1650. 

According  to  tradition,  and  substantiated  to  some  extent  by  record, 
George  Carr,  the  ferryman  of  Salisbury,  was  the  first  to  build  vessels 
on  the  Merrimac.  Carr  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  ship  carpenter 
previous  to  his  settlement  in  Ipswich  in  1635.  Five  years  later,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  new  town  of  Salisbury,  he  was  granted  the  island  that 
bears  his  name  and  given  the  privilege  of  conducting  a  ferry  from 
Salisbury  to  the  Newbury  shore.  Carr  was,  apparently,  both  a  man 
of  substance  and  an  able  carpenter,  for  not  long  after  the  assumption 
of  his  duties  as  keeper  of  the  ferry  he  built,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
bridge  from  the  island  to  the  Salisbury  shore,  and  from  that  time 
forward  people  using  the  ferry  crossed  by  boat  from  the  Newbury 
side  to  the  island,  and  from  thence  to  Salisbury  by  the  bridge.  The 
ease  with  which  timber  could  be  rafted  from  above,  and  the  experi- 
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ence  and  wealth  of  Mr.  Carr,  made  his  island  a  logical  place  for  the 
commencement  of  shipbuilding.  That  graving,  caulking,  and  repair¬ 
ing,  at  least,  were  practiced  on  Carr’s  Island  before  1650  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Thomas  Whicher  was  given  permission  by  the  town 
of  Salisbury  in  1649  to  make  three  barrels  of  tar,  two  for  Carr  and 
one  for  the  town.  In  the  division  of  the  estate  of  George  Carr,  who 
died  in  1683,  the  ‘‘old  building  yard’’  and  the  “lowest  building  place 
for  layeing  of  vessels  and  graving  and  layeing  of  boates  were  men¬ 
tioned,  thus  proving  that  by  1683  there  was  more  than  one  shipyard 
on  Carr's  Island.1  Shipbuilding  was  apparently  continued  here  for 
many  years,  and  an  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Captain  Richard  Carr, 
son  of  George  Carr,  made  in  1 7 2 7 ^  mentions  “a  sloop  on  ye  stocks, 
£60.1 1.  o.” 

Another  indication  that  the  building  of  vessels  on  the  Merrimac 
commenced  at  an  early  date  is  found  in  the  deposition  of  Nathan 
Gold,  in  1652,  that  planks  for  vessels  had  been  sawed  in  the  past  at 
William  Osgood's  mill  at  the  falls  of  the  Powow  River,  in  Salisbury. 
This  sawmill  had  been  built  in  1641,  and  perhaps  from  the  first  sawed 
planks  for  the  early  shipwrights  of  Salisbury  and  Newbury. 

From  these  small  and  vaguely  recorded  beginnings,  shipbuilding 
on  the  Merrimac  increased  rapidly  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Newbury  early  taking  the  lead.  In  1680  the 
town  of  Newbury  voted  to  grant  to  Benjamin  Rolfe,  Dr.  John  Dole, 
and  Richard  Dole  land  near  Watt’s  Cellar  for  a  shipyard  and  wharf. 
Doubtless  other  land  along  the  Newbury  shore  was  in  similar  use  at 
the  time.  The  appendix  of  Currier  s  “Historical  Sketch  of  Ship 
Building  on  the  Merrimac”  contains  an  interesting  list  of  vessels  con¬ 
structed  on  the  river  and  registered  under  the  authority  of  the  Go\- 
ernment  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  list  includes 
vessels  registered  from  1693  to  1714,  many  of  which  were  built 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  registration.  Currier  believed  that  many 
other  vessels  were  built  during  this  period,  but,  being  made  for  for¬ 
eign  or  English  owners,  were  not  registered  in  the  Province.  The 
oldest  vessel  listed  was  the  Brigantine  “Endeavour,”  Boston,  Edward 
Ashley  master,  twenty  tons  burthen,  which  was  built  in  Newbury  in 
1681.  One  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  were  mentioned  as  being 

1.  John  Tames  Currier:  “Historical  Sketch  of  Ship  Building  on  the  Merrimac 
River.  Newburyport,”  William  Huse  &  Co.,  1877,  p.  17. 
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built  on  the  Merrimac  from  1 6 8 1  to  1714,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
seven  were  from  Newbury,  four  from  Salisbury,  four  from  Amesbury, 
three  from  Haverhill,  and  two  from  Bradford.  Most  of  these  vessels 
were  small  sloops  and  brigantines  for  the  growing  coastwise  trade,  but 
several  of  great  size  for  those  days  were  built  for  foreign  owners; 
between  1698  and  1714,  eleven  vessels,  one  of  them  the  ship  “Bond,’ 
of  London,  three  hundred  and  ten  tons  burthen,  were  built  for  British 
owners  at  Newbury.  The  year  1713  was  a  banner  one  for  the  ship¬ 
yards  of  Newbury,  as  fully  a  score  of  vessels  were  built  within  the 
limits  of  the  town. 

Although  the  town  of  Merrimac  took  the  lead  in  shipbuilding 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  industry  was 
also  strongly  entrenched,  as  it  had  been  for  many  years,  in  most  of 
the  seaport  towns  of  the  county.  By  1665  there  were  at  least  four 
noted  builders  at  Salem.  Land  was  granted  in  Ipswich  in  1668  for 
use  as  a  shipyard,  supposedly  at  Treadwell  s  landing,  and  two  years 
later  Edward  Randolph  wrote  of  this  town  as  a  place  where  ship¬ 
building  was  carried  on.  According  to  Currier  s  list,  twelve  vessels 
were  known  to  have  been  built  in  Ipswich  between  1686  and  1714- 
Duncan  Stewart  &  Sons  were  building  vessels  in  Rowley  previous 
to  1680.  During  the  seventy  years  prior  to  the  Revolution  shipbuild¬ 
ing  was  an  important  industry  all  along  the  coast  of  Essex  County, 
and  thrived  particularly  in  Salem,  whose  merchants  as  a  rule  preferred 
home  built  vessels  for  their  growing  commerce  to  those  constructed  in 
the  more  important  shipbuilding  centers. 

The  years  between  the  outburst  of  prosperity  following  the  Peace 
of  Ltrecht  in  1713  afH  the  Revolutionary  W  ar  saw  the  lo'uer  reaches 
of  the  Merrimac  transformed  from  a  wilderness,  broken  only  here 
and  there  by  scattered  farms  and  villages,  into  an  active  and  pros¬ 
perous  industrial  and  commercial  region.  The  constant  and  some¬ 
times  rapid  increase  in  shipbuilding  brought  many  subsidiary  indus¬ 
tries.  Ironworks,  sail  lofts,  rope  walks,  and  numerous  other  activities 
connected  with  the  building  and  fitting  of  \  essels  made  the  port  of 
Newbury,  which  later  became  Newburyport,  the  mart  and  workshop 
of  northern  Essex  County. 

It  is  well  known  that  from  the  outset  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  Revolution  the  shipbuilders  of  Newbury  were  many  and  active, 
and  some  record  of  their  identity  and  relative  importance  has  come 
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down  to  the  present.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  very  little  definite 
information  about  the  number,  description,  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
built  here  during  this  period.  Probably  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  small  ketches,  sloops,  and  schooners  for  fishing  and  for  coastwise 
trade.  But  as  time  went  on  the  growing  West  India  and  European 
trades  of  the  colonies  brought  an  increasing  demand  for  vessels  of 
greater  tonnage;  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  a  number  of 
master  builders,  capable  of  constructing  large  and  fleet  ships  of  war 
as  well  as  first-class  merchant  vessels,  carried  on  their  trade  in  Mer- 
rimac  Valley  towns.  The  art  of  shipbuilding  in  those  days  was  passed 
from  father  to  son,  each  generation  becoming  more  proficient  than  the 
last,  and  each  making  improvements  in  design  and  construction. 

Of  the  Newbury  builders  of  these  early  days  several  names  are 
outstanding,  such  as  Woodman,  Somerby,  Cross,  Woodwell,  Gerrish, 
Greenleaf,  and  Woodbridge.  Jonathan  Woodman  was  among  the 
earliest  of  the  noted  builders  of  Newbury,  having  been  engaged  in  the 
business  as  early  as  1675.  Major  Henry  Somerby  commenced  build¬ 
ing  vessels  at  the  place  near  Watt’s  Cellar,  known  as  the  “middle 
ship-yard,”  about  the  year  1712.  This  location  was  a  favorite  place 
for  shipbuilding  for  a  great  many  years  as  a  publicly  owned  yard,  and 
was  finally  sold  to  Samuel  Gerrish  in  1768.  By  the  i73o’s  the  New¬ 
bury  shore  of  the  river  was  literally  lined  with  building  yards.  About 
this  time  such  noted  shipwrights  as  Gideon  Woodwell,  Samuel  Mog- 
garidge,  and  Rolf  Cross,  as  well  as  other  builders,  were  actively 
engaged  in  supplying  the  growing  commerce  and  fisheries  with  their 
ever-increasing  yearly  quota  of  vessels.  Woodwells  and  Crosses  con¬ 
tinued  to  engage  in  this  industry  for  several  generations;  as  late  as 
Revolutionary  and  Federalist  times  their  names  still  appeared  among 
the  shipbuilders  of  the  town. 

As  it  has  been  suggested  above,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  industry  in  these  times,  but  the  fact  that  seventy- 
two  vessels  were  in  the  process  of  construction  in  1766  between 
Pierce’s  farm,  near  the  part  of  Newburyport  now  known  as  “Joppa,” 
and  Moggaridge’s  Point,  near  the  Newbury  side  of  Carr’s  ferry,  indi¬ 
cates  the  importance  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Merrimac  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Province. 

This  great  activity  among  the  shipbuilders  of  Newbury  came  at  a 
time  when  the  growth  of  Boston  had  been  temporarily  halted,  and 
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when  Salem  was  progressing  hut  little.  During  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  Newbury  appeared  to  be  overtaking  her  larger  rivals,  both 
in  wealth  and  size.  Subsidiary  industries  grew  up  in  large  number, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  town  increased  rapidly.  Many  new  and  radical 
steps  were  taken  in  shipbuilding  and  commerce,  but  perhaps  the  most 
unique  of  them  was  the  experiment  of  the  “Jew’s  rafts.” 

Before  the  year  1770  a  Mr.  Levi,  a  Jew,  undertook  a  most 
unusual  enterprise.  He  caused  to  be  constructed  at  or  near  the 
Moggaridge  shipyard  in  Newbury  several  large  rafts  of  lumber,  each 
bound  together  in  the  general  form  of  a  ship,  and  rigged  as  a  sailing 
vessel.  These  structures  were  manned  and  sailed  to  England,  where 
they  were  taken  apart  and  sold  as  lumber.  The  exact  number  of  these 
cumbersome  craft  built  for  Mr.  Levi  is  not  known,  but  some  of  them 
did  reach  their  destination.  An  English  newspaper  of  1770  men¬ 
tioned  the  safe  arrival  of  one,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Rose, 
of  Newbury.2  The  last  one  to  sail,  however,  met  with  misfortune  and 
was  never  heard  from  after  clearing  the  Newbury  bar. 

Even  less  definite  information  is  to  be  had  about  shipbuilding 
further  up  the  Merrimac  in  Salisbury,  Amesbury,  and  Haverhill. 
Although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Newbury  was  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  activity  during  this  period,  a  large  amount  of 
shipping  -was  built  in  the  other  towns  of  the  valley.  Salisbury,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  had  a  reputation  as  a  shipbuilding  center. 

For  several  miles  upstream  from  the  sea  the  Salisbury  shore  of 
the  Merrimac  consists  mainly  of  broad  tidal  meadows,  unsuitable  for 
habitation  or  industry.  There  is,  however,  further  up,  on  the  outer 
side  of  a  crescent  shaped  bend  of  the  river,  an  arc  of  higher  ground 
of  about  a  mile  in  length,  stretching  from  Gunner’s  Point,  now  known 
as  Hawkswood,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Powow  River.  This  strip  of 
shore,  backed  closely  by  a  sharp  ridge  of  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
elevation,  was  known  as  Salisbury  Point,  and  was  a  part  of  Salisbury 
until  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Amesbury. 

Salisbury  Point,  or  Webster’s  Point  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
was  practically  uninhabited  until  the  first  or  second  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  because  of  the  unsuitability  of  most  of  its  terrain 
for  agriculture.  But  with  the  rapid  rise  of  shipbuilding  in  Newbury 

2.  John  J.  Currier :  “A  Historical  Sketch  of  Ship  Building  on  the  Merrimac,  New- 
huryport,”  1877,  p.  17- 
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the  advantages  of  this  locality  were  quickly  realized.  Before  1725 
several  families  of  shipwrights  had  settled  along  the  shore  and  were 
busily  engaged  in  building  vessels.  Materials  were  easily  available 
to  the  shipyards  of  Salisbury  Point.  Lumber  could  be  teamed  from 
the  nearby  forests  of  Amesbury,  Salisbury,  or  southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  floated  down  the  Powow,  or  rafted  on  the  Merrimac  from  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  valley.  Then,  too,  the  sawmills  and  iron  works 
at  the  falls  of  the  Powow  in  the  villages  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury 
Mills  were  close  by. 

Shipbuilding  at  Salisbury  Point,  from  its  first  settlement  until  the 
Revolution,  increased  rapidly.  The  first  builders,  the  Stockmans,  the 
Adamses,  the  Stevenses,  and  the  Edwardses,  were  from  time  to  time 
joined  by- others.  By  the  1750’s  the  industry  was  in  full  swing,  and 
the  names  of  Webster,  Hackett,  Fowler,  Osgood,  Clark,  Swett,  and 
Morrill  appeared  among  the  shipbuilders  of  Salisbury.  The  Hacketts 
in  particular  were  noted  builders,  one  of  them,  William  Hackett, 
especially  distinguishing  himself  during  and  after  the  Revolution  as  a 
designer  and  builder  of  warships. 

The  exact  magnitude  of  the  industry  at  Salisbury  Point  is  unknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  great.  The  Point’s  entire  length  was  almost 
completely  built  up  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  road  along  the  river  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  dwellings,  a  good  proportion  of  which  are  still  standing, 
while  the  riverside,  according  to  contemporary  accounts,  was  so  lined 
with  building  yards  that  the  overflow  of  lumber  made  the  highroad 
at  times  almost  impassable.  The  prosperity  of  this  district,  which 
was  entirely  based  on  shipbuilding,  must  have  been  considerable  at  this 
time,  for  many  of  the  older  houses,  built  for  the  most  part  in  the 
’sixties  and  early  ’seventies,  are  substantial  and  of  some  architectural 
merit. 

Shipbuilding  in  Amesbury  prior  to  the  Revolution  was  carried  on 
principally  in  the  so-called  Ferry  District,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Powow  and  adjacent  to  Salisbury  Point.  A  few  vessels  were  con¬ 
structed  within  the  limits  of  the  town  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  earliest  recorded  was  built  in  1692,  while 
another  is  known  to  have  been  launched  in  1699.  But  the  industry 
did  not  become  of  any  great  importance  until  about  the  time  of  the 
boom  at  Salisbury  Point.  As  early  as  the  1720’s,  William  Bailey, 
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Gideon  Lowell,  Theodore  Hoyt,  and  Captain  1  homas  Harvey  were 
building  vessels  at  the  ferry  in  the  vicinity  of  Gideon  Lowell  s  wharf. 
Shipbuilding  prospered  here  as  it  had  in  Salisbury,  and  the  Ames- 
bury  Ferry  was  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  part  of  the  town  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Although  shipbuilding  on  the  Merrimac  was  most  active  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  at  Newbury,  Salisbury  Point  and  the  Ames- 
bury  Ferry,  it  was  pursued  at  various  other  places,  as  far  as  tidewater 
extended.  South  Amesbury,  new  Merrimacport,  Rocks  \  illage,  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Haverhill  all  supplied  their  quota  of  vessels.  Haverhill’s 
first  recorded  ship  was  launched  in  1697,  and  as  the  next  centuiy 
progressed  the  industry  attained  considerable  magnitude  heie. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  Essex  County,  like  its  shipbuilding, 
was  from  earliest  times  of  great  and  increasing  importance  to  its 
population.  Very  soon  after  the  first  settlements  were  made,  small 
coasters  owned  in  Salem,  Rowley,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury  were  plying 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  carrying  country  produce,  such  as 
lumber  and  pipestaves,  to  Boston,  and  returning  with  articles  of  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacture  and  the  few  luxury  goods  which  the  new  settlements 
could  afford.  These  early  coasters  for  the  most  part  were  small 
sloops  and  lateen-rigged  ketches,  seldom  over  fifty  feet  in  length  or 
thirty  tons  burthen.  The  Navigation  Act  of  1651,  however,  opened 
a  larger  field  for  colonial  shipping  by  excluding  the  Dutch  and  other 
foreign  nations  from  the  colonial  commerce.  During  the  next  halt 
century  many  Essex  County  owned  vessels  entered  the  North  Atlantic 
carrying  trade,  and  foreign  goods  were  more  frequently  brought 
directly  to  the  ports  of  Newbury,  Ipswich,  Salem,  and  Marblehead. 
Salem  vessels,  in  particular,  took  advantage  of  the  increasing  com¬ 
merce  with  the  West  Indies  and  southern  Europe,  as  well  as  the  older 
trade  with  the  Mother  Country.  During  this  period,  and,  in  fact, 
well  up  into  the  eighteenth  century,  the  merchants  and  shipmasters  ot 
Essex  County,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  New’  England,  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  attempts  of  mercantilist  England  to  restrict  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  colonies. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  marked  an  epoch  in  maritime 
commerce,  as  it  did  in  shipbuilding.  The  acquisition  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland  by  the  British  opened  to  maritime  New  England 
some  of  the  world’s  richest  fisheries,  making  available  far  greater 
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supplies  of  Essex  County’s  staple  commodity  of  export;  the  catches 
of  Essex  County  fishermen,  dried  and  salted,  found  a  market  in  the 
southern  colonies,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Southern  Europe.  Four 
years  later  the  french  West  Indies  began  admitting  the  vessels  of  the 
English  colonies,  and  an  important  new  market  for  the  products  of 
Essex  County  farms  and  fisheries  was  opened.  In  return  the  increased 
importation  of  molasses  from  the  W^est  Indies  gave  rise  to  a  new 
industry  that  of  the  distillation  of  rum.  Before  many  years  had 
elapsed,  sixty-three  distilleries  were  in  operation  at  one  time  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Newbury  became  an  important  seat  of  this  industry. 
New  England  rum  soon  became  a  staple  article  of  export,  as  well  as  a 
favorite  domestic  beverage. 

Although  the  fisheries  have  been  reserved  for  a  special  chapter, 
the  importance  of  dried  and  salt  fish  in  colonial  commerce  deserves 
some  mention  here.  Every  port  town  on  the  coast  of  Essex  County 
maintained  its  fishing  fleet,  and  the  catch  was  far  greater  than  the 
domestic  demand  could  consume.  Marblehead,  in  particular,  was  an 
outstanding  fishing  port  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  export  of  her 
catches  made  her  a  rival  of  Salem  in  maritime  commerce.  As  early 
as  1669  citizens  of  Marblehead  stated,  in  a  protest  against  an  export 
tax,  Fish  is  the  only  great  stapple  which  the  Country  produceth  for 
forraine  parts  and  is  so  benefittial  for  making  returns  for  what  we 
need.”3  Dun  fish,  the  highest  grade  of  salt  fish,  made  by  alternately 
drying  and  burying  the  larger  cod,  were  shipped  in  great  quantities  to 
Catholic  Europe,  and  to  the  “Western”  and  “Wine”  Islands  in 
exchange  for  Bilbao  iron,  Cadiz  salt,  Malaga  grapes,  Valencia 
01  anges,  and  Madera  and  Canary  wine.  The  ordinary  dried  codfish 
found  a  good  domestic  market,  while  pickerel,  mackerel  and  alewives, 
and  low  grade  dried  fish  found  ready  sale  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
they  made  up  an  important  part  of  slave  diet. 

\\  hile  fish  was  the  basis  of  Essex  County’s  exports,  many  other 
articles  entered  in.  The  Merrimac  Valley  towns  exported  quantities 
of  lumber  and  pipe-staves  along  with  the  products  of  its  fisheries  and 
distilleries.  From  the  back  county  came  barreled  pork  and  beef, 
and  such  products  of  the  farmer’s  spare  time  as  buckets,  ox-bows,  and 
axe  helves,  all  of  which  found  foreign  markets. 
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The  fifty  years  preceding  the  Revolution  were  a  period  of  great 
commercial  development  for  the  coast  towns  of  Essex  County-  L  ntil 
the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  Boston  was  the  mart  town 
of  New  England,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  other  ports  was 
negligible  in  comparison.  But  after  1740  the  commercial  growth 
of  Boston  dwindled — in  fact,  the  population  actually  decreased, 
though  slightly,  from  that  time  to  the  Revolution — while  the  seaports 
of  Essex  County  saw  an  unprecedented  increase  in  wealth  and  activity. 
Newbury,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Beverly,  Salem,  and  Marblehead  all 
came  to  handle  a  good  share  of  the  foreign  commerce,  in  addition  to 
their  older  coastwise  trade.  Salem,  in  this  period  as  well  as  in  others, 
was  the  most  outstanding  of  the  Essex  County  ports  in  foreign  trade. 
Marblehead  had  a  large  maritime  commerce,  as  well  as  being  New 
England's  greatest  fishing  port;  in  1765  she  was  the  sixth  town  in 
population  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  being  larger  than  either  Salem 
or  Baltimore.  Newbury’s  maritime  commerce,  shipbuilding,  and 
fisheries  developed  very  rapidly  toward  the  end  of  this  period,  and 
several  large  fortunes  were  amassed  by  merchants  of  the  town.  It 
was  at  this  time  of  rapid  expansion,  incidentally,  that  the  commercial 
district  of  Newbury,  a  narrow  strip  along  the  riverside,  was  set  apart 
as  a  separate  town  and  named  “Newburyport.  Gloucester,  then  a 
rising  fishing  port,  also  extended  its  foreign  commerce,  concentrating 
in  particular  on  the  export  of  fish  and  lumber  to  Surinam,  on  the 
mainland  of  South  America,  where  products  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies 
were  shipped  as  return  cargo. 

The  development  of  society  in  the  Essex  County  towns  during 
this  period  was  so  dependent  on  the  sea  and  shipping  that  it  can 
properly  be  termed  a  part,  or,  in  any  event,  a  product  of  maritime  his¬ 
tory.  Practically  all  the  larger  fortunes  were  amassed  by  merchant- 
shipowners  in  foreign  trade,  and.  in  the  absence  of  a  wealthy  land¬ 
owning  class,  this  group  came  to  be  a  true  aristocracy  in  the  course 
of  a  generation.  In  every  seaport  town  of  any  importance  there  were 
at  least  a  few  wealthy  merchants  who  lived  well  and,  as  a  rule,  in 
good  taste.  Some,  besides  their  sumptuous  town  houses,  maintained 
country  estates,  where  great  house  parties  were  given.  They  con¬ 
ducted  balls  and  routs  in  the  grand  manner.  They  had  unquestioned 
rule  over  the  communities  in  which  they  lived,  for  the  seaboard  towns 
of  colonial  Essex  County  in  mid-eighteenth  century  were  anything 
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but  democratic  in  government,  despite  the  famous  “New  England 
town  meeting.”  Class  distinctions  were  fully  as  strict  in  the  Essex 
County  port  towns  as  in  the  Old  World,  save  for  the  superior  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  for  a  man  to  better  his  condition. 

Many  Essex  County  families  attained  during  this  period  a  high 
position  which  they  have  not  yet  relinquished.  Some  of  the  more 
outstanding  merchants  of  Essex  County,  who  rose  to  wealth  and 
power  in  the  generation  before  the  Revolution,  were:  Michael  Dal¬ 
ton,  Patrick  Tracy,  and  Jonathan  Jackson,  of  Newburyport;  John 
Heard,  of  Ipswich;  Winthrop  Sargent,  of  Gloucester;  George  Cabot, 
of  Beverly;  Richard  Derby  and  Nathaniel  Ropes,  of  Salem;  and 
“King”  Hooper  and  Jeremiah  Lee,  of  Marblehead.  Many  other 
names  could  be  included  in  this  list  of  distinguished  merchant- 
shipowners,  but  those  mentioned  here  are  sufficient  to  indicate  to  any¬ 
one  familiar  with  Massachusetts  affairs  the  general  character  of  this 
merchant  class. 

The  Revolution  brought  many  changes  in  maritime  affairs.  Tory 
merchants  fled  to  England  and  Canada.  Shipping  and  shipbuilding 
were  thrown  into  chaos  and  for  a  time  threatened  with  extinction, 
while  fortunes  were  won  and  lost  in  privateering  ventures.  Years  of 
readjustment  were  necessary  before  the  great  flowering  of  maritime 
prosperity  which  occurred  in  the  Federalist  period. 

The  history  of  the  seaport  towns  during  the  Revolution  is  replete 
with  valor  and  glory,  though  the  deeds  of  their  mariners  were  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  motive  of  profit  as  well  as  by  the  fervor  of  patriotism. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  men  whose  very  existence  was  so  closely  tied 
up  with  maritime  affairs  should  choose  to  fight  the  British  on  the  sea. 
Such  of  the  merchant  fleet  as  was  suited  for  the  purpose  was  almost 
immediately  fitted  out  for  privateering  to  prey  on  British  commerce. 
As  the  war  progressed,  and  many  of  the  older  and  slower  vessels  were 
captured,  new  ones  were  built  especially  for  privateering.  To  meet 
the  new  demands  for  speed,  the  Essex  County  shipwrights  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  more  scientific  design  of  our  French  allies.  The  U-shaped 
cross-section  superceded  the  old  style  barrel-shaped  bottom,  lines  were 
made  sweeter,  and  taller,  and  more  rakish  rigs  were  introduced.  Con¬ 
sequently,  our  privateers,  though  no  match  in  a  sea  battle  for  British 
ships  of  war,  were  able  to  out-sail  and  out-maneuver  the  bulkier  mer¬ 
chant  ships  of  the  enemy.  Essex  County  vessels  harassed  British 
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shipping  everywhere,  and  the  English  Channel  itself  was  not  free 
from  the  depredations  of  our  privateersmen. 

Salem,  Xewburyport,  and  Marblehead,  as  well  as  the  lesser  ports, 
all  sent  large  numbers  of  armed  vessels  to  sea.  The  Derbys,  of 
Salem,  owned  numerous  privateersmen,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the 
onlv  privateering  firm  in  Massachusetts  to  maintain  a  favorable  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  end  of  the  war.  A  Salem  vessel,  the  letter-of-marque  ship 
“General  Pickering,”  Captain  Jonathan  Haraden,  with  only  fourteen 
guns  and  forty-five  men,  and  heavily  laden  with  sugar,  engaged  in  one 
of  the  most  gallant  sea  fights  of  the  Revolution,  defeating  the  British 
privateer  “Achilles,”  three  times  her  size  and  armament.  Xewbury¬ 
port  was  very  active  in  privateering  ventures,  sending  to  sea  some 
ninety  sail,  as  privateers  and  letter-of-marque  vessels,  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  of  which  twenty-two.  with  an  aggregate  of  over  1,000  people 
aboard,  never  returned.  The  Tracys  were  the  leading  privateering 
firm  of  Xewburvport,  although  Michael  Dalton,  Joseph  Marquand, 
and  others  were  very  active.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Xew¬ 
buryport  privateersmen  was  the  brigantine  'A  engeance,  about  four 
hundred  tons  burthen,  Captain  Wingate  Xewman  master.  The  “Ven- 
geance”  took  numerous  valuable  prizes,  and  single-handedly  disrupted 
British  communications  for  a  while  in  1778  by  capturing  two  packet 
ships  in  the  Xorth  Atlantic,  each  with  several  high-ranking  army 
officers  aboard.  The  Salisbury-built  “Intrepid,”  owned  by  Xathaniel 
Tracy  and  commanded  by  Moses  Brown,  a  famous  privateering  cap¬ 
tain,  also  distinguished  herself,  capturing  among  other  prizes  the  ship 
“L'Orient,”  which  sold  in  Baltimore,  with  its  cargo,  for  $500,000. 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  the  deeds  of  Essex  County  priva¬ 
teersmen  during  the  Revolution,  but  limitations  of  space  demand  a 
halt.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  seaport  towns  threw  all 
their  energy  and  wealth  into  privateering,  and  that  the  legend  to  the 
effect  that  many  Essex  County  fortunes  were  based  on  the  profits 
resulting  from  these  activities  is  a  myth,  for  practically  all  the  priva¬ 
teering  firms,  including  the  Tracys,  of  Xewburyport,  had  lost  money 
by  the  end  of  the  war. 

With  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  peace,  seaboard  Essex  County 
sank  into  a  period  of  unexpected  depression.  Foreign  commerce 
languished,  and  such  of  it  as  remained  was  largely  carried  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  or  Dutch  bottoms.  The  reasons  for  this  decline  in  our 
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shipping  were  many,  but  principal  among  them  was  the  loss  of  our 
old  markets  in  the  West  Indies.  Britain  shut  us  off  from  trading  with 
her  colonial  possessions,  and  France  and  Spain  quickly  followed  suit. 
The  lack  of  West  India  goods  handicapped  the  coasting  trade  with 
the  Southern  States  as  well.  The  once  proud  merchant  mariners  of 
Essex  County  did  little  in  the  early  1780’s  but  peddle  miscellaneous 
domestic  produce  along  the  shores  of  Albemarle  Sound,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  Pamlico  Sound,  returning  with  corn,  tobacco,  and  naval 
stores.  The  cargo  of  the  forty-five  ton  schooner  “Swallow,”  of 
Beverly,  bound  for  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  in  1787,  typical  of 
this  trade,  included  bricks,  butter,  fish,  rum,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Some 
of  our  vessels  entered  the  slave  trade  during  this  period,  but  this  ugly 
branch  of  commerce,  contrary  to  tradition,  was  never  engaged  in  to 
any  great  extent  by  Essex  County  merchants. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  ’eighties,  however,  our  moribund 
maritime  commerce  began  to  quicken  into  new  life.  Shipmasters  and 
merchants  found  ways  to  circumvent  the  restrictions  on  the  West  India 
trade.  Cargoes  of  domestic  origin  were  shipped  via  Nova  Scotia, 
thus  becoming  eligible  for  export  to  England  and  the  British  West 
Indies.  Smuggling,  ever  a  Yankee  knack,  was  indulged  in  on  a  large 
scale,  and  winked  at  by  colonial  officials.  The  French  opened  their 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  though  gradually,  to  our  commerce, 
and  Spain  allowed  direct  trade  with  Havana,  Trinidad,  and  New 
Orleans.  By  1790  our  exports  of  dried  codfish  to  the  West  Indies 
exceeded  those  of  1774. 

With  the  revival  of  the  West  India  trade  the  maritime  prosperity 
of  Essex  County  returned.  This  trade  was,  and  always  has  been, 
the  keystone  of  our  commerce.  Salem  and  Newburyport  vessels  once 
again  cleared  for  the  West  Indies,  perhaps  there  to  pick  up  a  cargo 
for  Southern  Europe  or  the  Baltic  and  to  return  with  fruit  or  wine, 
Swedish  iron  or  Russian  hemp.  This  new  period  of  prosperity  which 
maritime  Essex  County  was  now  entering,  the  Federalist  period,  was 
for  most  of  her  ports  the  heyday,  and  for  all  but  Salem,  the  swan¬ 
song.  Newburyport  and  Salem  attained  during  the  next  twenty  years 
their  greatest  glory — commercially,  socially,  and  architecturally.  It 
was  in  the  Federalist  period  that  Essex  County  vessels,  predominantly 
those  of  Salem,  sought  and  found  markets  all  over  the  world,  beat  the 
British  East  Indiamen  at  their  own  game,  and  gave  the  impression 
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in  certain  parts  of  the  Orient  that  Salem  was  an  independent,  large, 
and  very  wealthy  nation. 

Though  Boston,  which  like  all  New  England  at  this  time,  was 
finding  new  and  distant  markets,  fairly  monopolized  the  Northwest 
fur  trade  and  the  Canton  trade,  Salem  vessels  shared  in  the  opening 
of  the  Pacific  to  American  commerce.  Several  Salem  vessels  visited 
Canton  before  1790.  The  first  American  vessel  to  reach  Canton  was 
the  New  York  ship,  “The  Empress  of  China,”  in  the  year  1784. 
Two  years  later  there  were  two  more  American  arrivals  at  Canton, 
via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  namely,  the  “Grand  Turk,”  of  Salem, 
Captain  Ebenezer  West,  and  the  ship  “Hope,”  of  New  ^  ork.  J  he 
fabulous  success  of  the  “Grand  Turk  s  voyage,  the  return  cargo  con¬ 
sisting  of  silk,  tea,  and  chinaware,  which  were  sold  at  a  great  profit, 
stirred  Salem  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Orient.  Elias  ITasket  Derby,  soon  after  the  return 
of  the  “Grand  Turk,”  sent  four  vessels  to  Canton  by  the  eastern 
route;  the  ship  “Astrea,”  Captain  James  Magee,  the  barques  “Light 
House”  and  “Atlantic,”  and  the  brig  “Three  Sisters,”  Captain  Ben¬ 
jamin  Webb.  The  problem  confronting  the  merchants  wishing  to 
enter  the  Oriental  trade  was  to  find  cargoes  salable  in  Canton;  it  was 
solved  in  their  case  by  assembling  miscellaneous  cargoes  at  various 
places  around  the  Atlantic  basin,  and  disposing  of  them  at  Mauritius, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Batavia,  where  products  demanded  in  Canton 
were  taken  in  exchange.  At  Canton,  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  and 
of  the  sale  of  the  “Three  Sisters”  and  the  “Atlantic”  were  invested  in 
silks,  chinaware,  and  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds  of  tea,  which 
were  brought  home  aboard  the  “Astrea”  and  the  “Light  House,” 
arriving  in  Salem  in  June,  1790.  Boston,  however,  gained  control 
of  the  Canton  market  by  sending  her  vessels  around  Cape  Horn, 
exchanging  trinkets  for  the  valuable  furs  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America,  and  selling  them  in  China,  where  they  were  in  great 
demand.  Salem  vessels  still  visited  Canton  from  time  to  time,  but 
concentrated  for  the  most  part  on  the  East  India  trade,  which  term 
denoted  not  only  commerce  with  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
also  that  with  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The 
Salem  East  Indiamen  both  sailed  and  returned  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 
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At  the  time  of  her  entrance  into  the  East  India  trade,  Salem  had 
changed  but  little  in  appearance  and  activity  since  1775.  Her  popula¬ 
tion  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000,  as  it  had  been  for  some  time. 
The  landward  side  of  Derby  Street,  which  ran  along  the  waterfront, 
then  as  formerly  the  business  and  residential  center  of  the  town,  was 
lined  with  the  pre-Revolutionary  gambrel  roofed  houses  of  the  gentry. 
The  wharves,  warehouses,  and  counting  rooms  on  the  harbor  side  of 
the  street  were  little  changed,  while  in  the  backgound,  in  the  rear 
of  Derby  Street,  were  ancient  dwellings,  some  of  pre-witchcraft  days, 
with  overhanging  upper  stories  and  small-paned,  leaded  windows. 
All  in  all,  the  atmosphere  of  Salem  at  the  beginning  of  its  great  Fed¬ 
eralist  period  was  antique,  quaint,  above  all  salty,  and  not  a  little 
sleepy.  In  the  years  to  follow,  however,  all  traces  of  somnolence 
vanished  amid  the  bustling  activity  of  Salem’s  commerce. 

To  convey  a  clear  conception  of  the  grandeur,  the  pomp,  and  the 
social  and  economic  significance  of  Salem’s  East  India  trade  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  no  better  means  can  be  found  than  to  quote  at 
length  Professor  Morison’s  imaginative  description  of  a  typical 
arrival  of  an  East  Indiaman  in  Salem  harbor: 

“Whenever  a  Salem  lad  could  tear  himself  away  from  the 
wharves,  he  would  go  barefoot  to  Juniper  Point  or  pull  a  skiff 
to  Winter  Island,  and  scan  the  bay  for  approaching  sail. 
....  The  appearance  of  a  coaster  or  fisherman  or  West 
India  trader  caused  no  special  emotion;  but  if  the  stately  form 
of  an  East  Indiaman  came  in  view,  then  ’twas  race  back  to 
Derby  Wharf,  and  earn  a  silver  Spanish  dollar  for  good  news. 

The  word  speeds  rapidly  through  the  town,  which  begins  to 
swarm  like  an  ant-hill;  counting  room  clerks  rush  out  to 
engage  men  for  unloading,  sailors’  taverns  and  boarding 
houses  prepare  for  a  brisk  run  of  trade,  parrots  scream  and 
monkeys  jabber,  and  every  master  of  his  own  time  makes  for 
cap-sill,  roof  tree,  or  other  vantage-point. 

“Let  us  follow  one  of  the  privileged,  an  old-time  provin¬ 
cial  magnate  now  in  the  East  India  trade,  as  with  powdered 
wig,  cocked  hat,  and  scarlet  cloak,  attended  by  Pompey  or 
Cuff  with  the  precious  telescope,  he  puffs  up  garret  ladder  to 
captain’s  walk.  What  a  panorama!  To  the  east  stretches 
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the  noble  North  Shore,  Cape  Ann  fading  in  the  distance.  No 
sail  in  that  direction,  save  a  fisherman  beating  inside  Baker  s. 
Across  the  harbor,  obscuring  the  southerly  channel,  Marble¬ 
head  presents  her  back  side  of  rocky  pasture  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  Salem  in  particular.  Wind  is  due  south,  tide  half 
flood  and  the  afternoon  waning,  so  if  the  master  be  a  Salem 
boy  he  will  bring  his  ship  around  Peach’s  Point,  inside  Kettle 
Bottom,  Endeavors,  Triangles,  and  the  Aqua  Vitaes.  We 
adjust  the  glass  to  the  outer  point  where  she  must  first  appear, 
and  wait  impatiently.  A  flash  of  white  and  the  sun  catches 
foretopgallant  sails  over  Naugus  Head;  then  the  entire  ship 
bursts  into  view,  bowling  along  at  a  good  eight  knots.  Her 
ensign’s  apeak,  so  all  aboard  are  well.  A  puff  of  smoke  bursts 
from  her  starboard  bow,  and  then  another,  as  the  first  crack 
of  a  Federal  salute  strikes  the  ear.  Fort  William  replies  in 
kind,  and  all  Salem  with  a  roar  of  cheering.  Everyone  recog¬ 
nizes  the  smart  East  Indiaman  that  dropped  down-harbor 
thirty  months  ago. 

‘“Is  the  front  chamber  prepared  for  Captain  Richard? 
asks  our  elderly  merchant  as  he  descends  to  greet  his  son 
just  in  time,  for  the  ship,  hauling  close  to  the  wind,  is  making 
for  Derby  Wharf.  Within  ten  minutes  she  has  made  a  run¬ 
ning  moor,  taken  in  her  sails,  and  warped  to  the  best  berth. 

The  crowd  parts  deferentially  as  master  and  supercargo  stalk 
ashore,  gapes  at  the  turbaned  Oriental  who  shipped  as  cabin 
boy,  exchanges  good-natured  if  somewhat  Rabelaisian  banter 
with  officers  and  crew,  and  wait  to  see  the  mysterious  matting- 
covered  bales  shouldered  out  of  the  vessel  s  hold. 

This  was  a  time  of  great  opportunity  for  young  men  of  ability. 
Youths  of  fourteen,  some  sons  of  well-to-do  families,  some  not,  fre¬ 
quently  shipped  as  cabin  boys,  were  able-bodied  seamen  at  eighteen, 
ship’s  officers  at  twenty,  and  sometimes  shipmasters  in  their  middle 
’twenties.  To  go  to  sea  was  an  honorable  calling,  and  the  ships  of 
Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Marblehead  were  manned  principally  by 
young  men  of  ambition  and  good  background.  Yankee  sailors  of  the 

4_S3muel  E.  Morison :  “The  Maritime  History  of  "Massachusetts,”  William  Heine- 
mann,  Ltd.,  London,  1923,  PP-  81,  82. 
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Federalist  period  were  seldom  comparable  to  the  contemporary  pro-, 
fessional  before-the-mast  hands,  old  salts,  and  sodden  waterfront 
loungers  who  manned  the  British  merchant  marine.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  until  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  personnel  of  our  ships’  crews  degenerated  into  the  condition  which 
gave  birth  to  our  modern  notion  of  the  old-time  deep  sea  sailor. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  youthful  spirit  of  our  merchant 
marine  in  the  Federalist  period  was  the  voyage  of  the  Derby  ship 
“Benjamin,”  of  Salem,  1792-94,  Captain  Nathaniel  Silsbee.  Captain 
Silsbee,  who  later  became  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
was  only  nineteen  when  he  took  command  of  the  “Benjamin,”  yet  he 
was  a  sailor  of  five  years’  experience,  having  been  Captain  Magee’s 
clerk  on  the  famous  Canton  voyage  of  the  “Astrea,”  and  commanded 
two  West  Indies  voyages.  Charles  Derby,  the  mate,  was  twenty,  and 
Richard  J.  Cleveland,  the  clerk,  was  but  eighteen. 

The  twenty-four-year-old  second  mate  was  put  ashore  for  insub¬ 
ordination.  The  “Benjamin,”  with  a  varied  cargo,  which  included 
Madeira  wine,  window  glass,  mahogany  boards,  and  tobacco,  made  a 
well  managed,  highly  successful,  and  adventurous  voyage  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  lie  de  France.  The  highlights  of  the  voyage 
included  the  slipping  of  cables  after  dark  in  a  gale  of  wind  at  Cape 
Town  to  escape  a  British  frigate,  eluding  a  French  warship  by  drifting 
out  of  Bourbon  with  the  ebb  tide,  and  a  few  days  of  sport,  hunting 
and  fishing,  at  Ascension.  The  voyage  of  the  “Benjamin”  and  its 
youthful  officers  and  crew  took  nineteen  months,  and  brought  a  profit 
of  nearly  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

The  growth  of  Salem’s  East  India  trade  was  remarkable.  During 
the  Federalist  period  American  commerce  with  the  Orient  was  divided 
between  Boston  and  Salem,  leaving  little  for  the  other  ports.  Boston, 
with  her  grip  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  controlled  the  China  trade,  but 
Salem  had  India,  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Manila,  Mauritius, 
both  coasts  of  Africa,  and  later  the  South  Sea  Islands  practically  to 
herself,  so  far  as  American  trade  was  concerned.  Boston  vessels 
sometimes  competed  at  Calcutta,  while  an  occasional  Salem  ship¬ 
master  would  venture  north  to  Canton.  But  as  a  rule  the  demarka- 
tion  was  respected,  and  the  Boston  and  Salem  fleets  met  off  Java  Head 
to  sail  home  together.  , 

The  cargoes  with  which  the  Salem  East  Indiamen  cleared  for  the 
Orient  where  highly  miscellaneous  in  character,  having  been  collected 
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from  many  places  by  Salem's  coasters  and  Baltic  and  Y\  est  India 
traders.  The  outward  cargo  of  the  ship  “Henry,  bound  tor  Mauri¬ 
tius,  in  1791,  was  typical  of  this  trade,  consisting  of  pottery,  ale,  iron, 
salt  fish,  soap,  gin,  hams.  Bints,  whale  oil,  candles,  saddles,  bridles, 
lard,  tobacco,  chocolate,  flour,  tables,  and  desks.  As  a  rule,  the 
cargo  was  peddled  out  at  various  commercial  centers  along  the  way, 
such  as  Cape  Town,  lie  de  France,  Colombo,  Madras,  and  Calcutta, 
and  such  merchandise  as  the  supercargo  thought  would  And  a  market 
further  on  was  purchased.  Thus,  several  complete  turnovers  in  cargo 

were  sometimes  made  before  sailing  for  home. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Madeira  wine  was  an  important  and 
interesting  part  of  Salem’s  East  India  trade.  It  became  customary 
for  outbound  Salem  vessels  to  exchange  a  good  part  of  their  cargoes 
at  Madeira  for  wine,  which  found  a  good  market  in  Calcutta.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  long  voyage  in  southern  waters  so  improved 
the  flavor  of  the  beverage  that  a  number  of  pipes  of  the  highest  grade 
were  saved  for  the  Salem  market.  This  wine,  which  had  crossed  the 
equator  four  times,  brought  a  fancy  price  in  New  England  as  '  choice 
old  London  particular.”  The  voyage  of  the  three  hundred  twenty- 
eight  ton  ship  “Herald,”  of  Salem,  Nathaniel  Silsbee  master,  was 
typical  of  the  combined  Madeira-East  India  trade.  ie  era 
sailed  from  Boston  in  January,  1800,  with  butter,  beef,  tobacco,  coc- 
fish,  rum,  nankeen,  French  brandy,  and  specie.  Most  of  the  cargo 
was  disposed  of  at  Madeira  in  return  for  two  hundred  sixty  pipeso 
“India  market”  and  twenty  of  “choice  old  London  particular.  e 

“India  market”  wine  was  sold  in  Madras,  and  pepper  blue  cloth, 
“camboys”  and  “Pulicate”  handkerchiefs  were  purchased.  At  Bom¬ 
bay  and  Calcutta,  specie  and  bills  of  exchange  were  used  to  buy  pep- 
ner  sugar,  linger,  and  India  cotton,  known  by  such  names  as  Co  - 
Hpatti  BaftaV  “Beerboom  Guraks,';  and  “Allabad  Emert.es  The 
“Herald”  then  cleared  for  Salem,  with  the  India  goods  and  the  mel¬ 


lowing  Madeira  wine.  _  ,  , 

As  the  trade  continued  to  grow,  Salem  shipmasters  went  farther 

and  farther  afield  toward  the  original  sources  of  supply,  as  had  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  in  the  same  waters,  centuries  before.  At 
first,  return  ladings  of  India  goods  were  often  taken  on  at  Mauritius, 
the  great  French  emporium  of  trade,  but  presently,  with  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  wars  and  the  consequent  decline  of  Mauritius,  Calcutta  became 
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the  ultimate  destination  of  most  Salem  traders.  Rumors  of  wild  pep¬ 
per  and  other  spices  in  the  least  known  parts  of  Malay  Archipelago 
first  reached  Salem  about  the  year  1793.  Captain  Jonathan  Carnes, 
who  had  heard  the  rumors  at  Berkulen  in  1793,  left  Salem  in  a  fast 
schooner,  for  an  unknown  destination,  and  “without  chart  or  guide 
of  any  kind,  he  made  his  way  amid  the  numerous  coral  reefs,  of  which 
navigators  have  so  much  dread  even  at  the  present  day  (1835),  as 
far  as  the  port  of  Analabor.”5  This  voyage,  which  cost,  with 
expenses,  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  netted  a  profit  of  seven  hundred 
per  cent.,  and  the  merchants  of  Salem  were  quick  to  grasp  at  this  new 
field  of  opportunity.  By  1800,  long  before  the  islands  had  been 
chartered,  the  ports  of  Analabu,  Susu,  Tally-Pow,  Mirger,  Labrian, 
Hagi,  and  Muckie,  and  the  surrounding  waters,  were  familiar  to 
Salem  shipmasters.  Through  these  efforts  Salem  became  the  world 
emporium  for  pepper;  America  exported,  in  1791,  only  492  pounds 
of  pepper,  but  by  1805  the  exports  had  increased  to  the  immense 
figure  of  7,559,244  pounds,  or  seven  eighths  of  the  entire  Northwest 
Sumatra  crop.  The  five  hundred-ton  ship  “Eliza,”  Captain  James 
Cook,  brought  to  Salem  over  a  million  pounds  of  pepper  in  one 
voyage. 

Other  developments  of  Salem’s  East  India  trade  included  the 
importation  of  Banka  tin,  and  the  coffee  trade  with  Java  and  Mocha. 
Captain  Joseph  Ropes,  of  the  ship  “Recovery,”  opened  the  Arabian 
coffee  trade  in  1798.  The  voyage  of  the  Crowninshield  ship 
“America,”  1804-05,  was  a  particularly  profitable  adventure  in  the 
coffee  trade,  and  its  success  was  due  entirely  to  the  acumen  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  commander,  Captain  Benjamin  Crowninshield.  The 
“America”  left  Salem  with  express  orders  to  proceed  to  Sumatra  for 
pepper,  but  favorable  news  of  the  Arabian  coffee  market  caused  the 
master  to  break  his  orders  and  sail  for  Mocha.  When  the  ship 
returned  to  Salem  the  price  of  pepper  had  fallen  and  coffee  had  risen. 
The  owners,  George  Crowninshield  and  his  sons,  who  had  expected 
severe  losses,  were  overjoyed  to  find  that  Captain  Benjamin  had  dis¬ 
obeyed  orders. 

As  Salem  vessels  explored  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  Pacific,  trades  too  numer- 

5.  Quoted  by  Morison,  p.  90,  from  J.  N.  Reynolds :  “Voyage  of  the  ‘U.  S.  Frigate 
Potomac.’  ” 
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ous  to  describe  were  struck  upon.  Captain  Henry  Peirce,  in  a  second 
ship  “Astrea,”  opened  the  Manila  trade  in  sugar,  hemp  and  indigo. 
Salem  seamen  risked  the  combined  dangers  of  the  uncharted  coral 
reefs  and  the  cannibals  of  the  Fiji  Islands  to  gather  edible  birds 
nests  and  sea-cucumbers,  dear  to  the  palates  of  Chinese  mandarins. 
Along  with  the  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl  available  in  the 
islands,  these  exotic  articles  were  means  by  which  occasional  Salem 
vessels  were  able  to  acquire  a  lading  of  tea  and  China  goods  at  Can¬ 
ton.  The  growth  of  Salem’s  Oriental  commerce,  amazing  in  its  com¬ 
plexity,  went  on  unhindered  until  the  Embargo  Act  and  the  disastrous 

War  of  1812.  ,  . 

While  Boston  and  Salem  were  recovering  and  surpassing  their 

provincial  mercantile  position  after  the  Revolution  by  exploiting  the 
wealth  of  the  Orient,  Newburyport  returned  to  prosperity  an 
acquired  additional  wealth  through  a  well-balanced  combination  of 
shipbuilding,  fishing,  distilling,  and  West  India  and  European  trad¬ 
ing.  Between  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1 8  1 2  the  population  ot 
Newburyport  doubled,  while  in  the  sixteen  years  after  1790  her  Heet 
increased  in  number  from  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  one  hundre 
and  seventy-six  vessels,  and  in  tonnage  from  twelve  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand.  The  canal  around  the  Pawtucket  Falls,  between  Chelms¬ 
ford  and  Dracut,  which  was  constructed  between  1792  and  1796  by 
a  group  of  Newburyport  capitalists  called  the  Proprietors  ot  1 
Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimack  River,”  made  the  town  the  empo¬ 
rium  of  northern  Essex  and  Middlesex  counties,  and  a  large  part  of 
southern  New  Hampshire.  Thus,  in  addition  to  supplying  sufficient 
materials  for  shipbuilding  in  the  lower  valley  the  canal  made  quan¬ 
tities  of  lumber,  firewood,  and  country  produce  available  tor  expor  . 
Newburyport’s  fishing  vessels,  which  amounted  in  numbers,  thoug 
hardly  in  tonnage,  to  about  one-third  of  her  entire  fleet  concentrated 
on  the  Labrador  and  Bay  fisheries,  and  provided  a  plentiful  supply 
of  the  old  staple  export  of  the  West  India  trade.  In  1805,  at  the 
height  of  her  prosperity,  Newburyport  owned  forty-one  ships,  sixty- 
two  brigs,  two  snows,  two  barques,  and  sixty-six  schooners,  as  against 
the  six  ships,  forty-five  brigantines,  thirty-nine  schooners  and  twenty- 

The  romantic  appeal  to  the  imagination  in  which  Salem  s  foreign 
trade  abounded  was  to  a  great  extent  lacking  in  that  of  Newburyport. 
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I  he  latter  town  engaged  in  the  more  prosaic,  though  highly  profit¬ 
able,  triangular  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  Baltic.  As 
Newburyport’s  West  India  and  Baltic  trade  was  generally  carried 
on,  though  there  were  numerous  variations,  cargoes  of  miscellaneous 
New  England  produce,  with  the  possible  addition  of  Russia  goods, 
such  as  linen,  which  promised  to  find  a  better  market  in  Havana 
than  in  Boston,  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were 
exchanged  for  sugar,  molasses,  and  other  West  India  goods.  These, 
in  turn,  were  carried  to  the  Baltic,  where  they  were  readily  salable, 
particularly  in  Russia.  Return  cargoes  were  picked  up  around  the 
Baltic,  and  brought  to  Newburyport,  where  they  were  in  great 
demand  for  shipbuilding.  “Russia  goods,”  as  they  were  then  known, 
included  canvas,  duck,  hemp,  and  Russian  and  Swedish  iron,  all  of 
which  were  then  essential  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  Valley.  In  addition,  fine  household  linen  and  other  luxury 
goods  were  brought  to  Newburyport  by  West  India-Baltic  traders. 
“Lord”  Timothy  Dexter’s  seemingly  insane  venture  of  sending  warm- 
ing  pans  and  woolen  mittens  to  the  West  Indies  can  be  accounted  for, 
in  reality,  by  his  sound  knowledge  of  the  triangular  trade  as  well  as 
by  his  bizarre  sense  of  humor,  for  the  warming  pans  were  useful  as 
ladles  for  molasses,  while  the  mittens  were  readily  sold  to  a  ship¬ 
master  about  to  clear  for  the  Baltic,  where  the  cold  winters  made 
them  a  highly  desirable  commodity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Newburyport’s  foreign  commerce 
was  primarily  designed  to  supplement  her  local  industries  and  fish¬ 
eries,  and  the  agriculture  and  lumbering  of  her  hinterland,  while  that 
of  Salem,  almost  commerce  for  commerce’s  sake,  served  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  whole,  and,  in  some  lines,  the  entire  Western  World.  When 
Newburyport  vessels  brought  sugar  and  molasses,  it  was  to  supply 
her  distilleries  with  raw  material  and  the  population  of  the  Merrimac 
Valley  with  articles  of  household  consumption.  Outbound  cargoes 
for  the  West  Indies  provided  a  market  for  the  excess  production  of 
the  fisheries,  forests,  and  farms.  Russia  goods,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  were  necessary  to  the  building,  fitting  out,  and  rigging  of 
vessels. 

While  Salem  and  Newburyport  flourished  during  the  Federalist 
period,  the  smaller  ports  met  with  varying  fortunes.  Marblehead 
perhaps  suffered  more  by  the  Revolution  and  the  years  of  depression 
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following  than  any  other  Essex  County  town.  Before  the  war  she 
had  had  a  large  foreign  commerce  in  addition  to  her  unsurpassed 
fishing  fleet.  By  1785  Salem  had  absorbed  most  of  her  trade.  Such 
leading  merchants  as  "King'  Hooper  and  Benjamin  Marston  had 
espoused  the  Tory  cause,  and  the  Ornes,  Lees,  Pedricks,  and  Gerrys 
had  removed  to  the  larger  commercial  centers.  \\  ith  capital  fled,  and 
merchant  fleet  gone,  Marblehead  was,  in  1 7 9°»  little  more  than  a 
fishing  port,  though  an  important  one.  During  the  next  twenty  years, 
however,  she  was  able  to  win  back  part  of  her  foreign  commerce.  Her 
larger  schooners  made  winter  voyages  to  the  W  est  Indies  and  South¬ 
ern  Europe  laden  with  dried  and  salted  fish.  In  1792  Marblehead 
had  three  entries  from  Europe;  in  1805  she  had  twenty-nine.  In 
1806  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  ton  brigantine  Orient, 
Edmund  Bray  master,  arrived  from  Calcutta  with  East  India  goods, 
the  first  and  almost  the  only  Marblehead  venture  in  Oriental  trade. 
Notwithstanding  these  attempts  to  regain  her  former  position,  Mar¬ 
blehead  did  not  prosper  in  the  Federalist  period.  Her  population 
increased  only  very  slightly  between  179°  ant^  1810. 

Beverly  fared  somewhat  better  than  Marblehead  at  this  time. 
Although  previously  a  fishing  port,  her  leading  merchants,  the  Cabots, 
Thorndikes,  and  Lees  acquired  wealth  and  power  as  rapidly,  and  by 
similar  means  as  their  counterparts  in  Salem  and  Newburyport.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  get  much  definite  information  about  her  foreign 
commerce,  for  Salem  absorbed  Beverly  in  1789  as  a  place  of  registry 

and  entry.  _  . 

Gloucester,  in  spite  of  a  temporary  decline  in  her  fisheries,  was 

thriving  and  prosperous  at  this  time.  As  early  as  1790  her  trade  had 
recovered  sufficiently  from  the  post-war  depression  for  her  to  possess 
a  merchant  fleet  of  four  ships,  nine  brigs,  and  twenty-three  schooners. 
During  this  period  Gloucester  was  able  practically  to  monopolize  the 
profitable  commerce  in  fish  and  molasses  with  Surinam;  it  is  said  that 
Gloucester  vessels  were  better  known  in  Dutch  Guiana  than  those  of 
any  other  American  port.  The  wealthy  shipowners  of  Gloucester, 
the  Sargents,  Parsonses,  and  Pearces,  lived  on  a  scale  of  elegance  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  merchants  of  Newburyport  and  Salem.  Glouces¬ 
ter  confined  herself  principally  to  the  West  India  and  European 
trades,  and  her  only  East  India  venture,  the  voyage  of  the  ship  “Win- 
throp  and  Mary,”  ended  in  disaster  in  1800. 
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Ipswich  was  already  well  on  the  down  grade  as  a  seaport,  her 
period  of  greatest  activity  having  been  reached  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Vessels  were  at  this  time  becoming  somewhat  larger,  and  the 
length  of  winding,  narrow  river  and  the  dangerous  harbor  bar  made 
commerce  seek  other  ports.  But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  and 
because  of  the  strength  of  tradition,  Ipswich  still  maintained  a  fleet  of 
bankers  and  West  India  traders. 

The  great  Federalist  prosperity  of  Salem  and  Newburyport,  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  of  Beverly  and  Gloucester,  had  important  and 
lasting  effects  on  the  social  and  political  history  of  Essex  County. 
The  Federalist  party  dominated  both  local  and  national  affairs  for 
the  greater  part  of  two  decades,  and  Federalism  was  led  for  the  most 
part  by  the  wealthy  merchant  class  of  the  port  towns  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Boston,  of  course,  was  the  headquarters,  but  Essex  County  and 
the  “Essex  Junto”  were  very  powerful  in  the  conduct  of  the  Federalist 
party.  Such  Essex  County  merchant-aristocrats  as  Tristram  Dalton, 
of  Newburyport,  and  George  Cabot,  of  Beverly  and  Boston,  were 
typical  of  the  class  of  men  sent  by  Massachusetts  to  the  Senate.  Mer¬ 
chant  domination  of  local  affairs  was  fully  as  complete  as  it  had  been 
in  the  generation  before  the  Revolution.  The  shipwrights,  artisans, 
seamen,  and  shopkeepers  of  the  seaport  towns  accorded  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  all  the  deference  to  which  their  high  rank  entitled  them,  and 
even  the  shipmasters,  the  very  top  of  the  “middle  class,”  looked  to 
them  definitely  as  social  superiors. 

The  merchants  of  Essex  County  in  Federalist  days  lived  in  grand 
style.  A  drive  along  Chestnut  Street  in  Salem,  which  superseded 
Derby  Street  as  the  fashionable  residential  section  about  1800,  or 
along  High  Street  in  Newburyport,  can  give  some  insight  into  the 
taste  and  scale  of  living  of  these  merchant-shipowners.  Large,  square, 
hip-roofed  houses  of  brick  or  wood,  of  noble  simplicity  of  exterior, 
still  predominate.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Salem’s  leading  architect,  and 
the  nameless  shipwrights  and  designers  of  Newburyport,  contributed 
a  lasting  record  of  Federalist  grandeur  in  brick  and  wood. 

As  to  the  social  life  in  the  Essex  County  port  towns,  Newbury¬ 
port  seems  to  have  led  in  elegance  and  taste.  According  to  Morison: 
“NewTuryport  boasted  a  society  inferior  to  that  of  no  other  town  on 
the  continent.  Most  of  the  leading  families  were  but  one  generation 
removed  from  the  plough  or  the  forecastle;  but  they  had  acquired 
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wealth  before  the  Revolution,  and  conducted  social  matters  with  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  an  old  regime.  When  Governor  Gore,  in  1809, 
made  a  state  visit  to  Newburyport,  where  he  had  once  studied  law, 
he  came  in  coach  and  four  with  outriders,  uniformed  aides,  and  a 
cavalry  escort;  and  when  the  town  fathers  informed  his  ancient  bene¬ 
factress,  Madam  Atkins,  that  His  Excellency  would  honor  her  with 
a  call,  the  spokesman  delivered  his  message  on  his  knees  at  the  good 
lady’s  feet.  We  read  of  weekly  balls  and  routs,  of  wedding  coaches 
drawn  by  six  white  horses  with  liveried  footmen,  in  this  town  of  less 
than  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  W  hen  personal  property  was 
assessed,  several  Newburyport  merchants  reported  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  twelve  hundred  gallons  of  wine  in  their  cellars. 

Life  in  Salem,  among  the  wealthy  merchant-shipowners,  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Newburyport.  But  most  of  the  Salem 
merchants  had  made  their  fortunes  themselves;  few  impoitant  Salem 
families  had  been  well-to-do  before  the  Revolution.  Hence,  some  of 
the  culture  and  Old  World  social  grace  of  Newburyport  was  lacking 
among  the  rougher  and  less  well-educated  Salem  merchants,  most  of 
whom  had,  in  their  youth,  gone  to  sea  as  common  sailors. 

As  the  Federalist  period  drewr  to  a  close,  troubles  developed  which 
finally  resulted  in  war  and  the  final  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  our 
maritime  commerce.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
Essex  County  vessels  had  traded  with  contestants  on  both  sides.  Even 
in  the  early  years  of  the  war  both  the  French  and  the  British  inter¬ 
fered  with  our  neutral  trade,  and  by  1 79 S  we  were  practically  in  a 
state  of  war  with  France.  The  sloop-of-war  “Merrimac”  and  the 
frigate  “Essex”  were  built  in  Newburyport  and  Salem  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  on  local  initiative,  and  actively  attacked  French  privateers  and 
merchant  shipping.  The  “Merrimac”  was  particularly  effective,  tak¬ 
ing,  among  other  prizes,  the  brig  “Brillante,”  sixteen  guns,  and  the 
“Magiciene,”  the  “Phenix,”  and  “Le  Bonaparte,”  all  vessels  of  four¬ 
teen  guns.  American  merchantmen  were  equipped  with  letters-of- 
marque  and  armed  to  repel  French  privateers.  The  trouble  with  the 
French,  however,  died  down,  and  no  serious  difficulties  arose  until  the 
British  tried  to  enforce  the  blockade  in  a  final  attempt  to  choke  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  resulting  seizure  of  American  vessels  and  impressment  of 

6.  Samuel  E.  Morison:  “The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,”  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1922,  pp.  152-53- 
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American  seamen  is  a  familiar  story.  The  subsequent  enactment  of 
Jefferson’s  Embargo  Law  paralyzed  Essex  County  shipping  from  its 
passage  in  December,  1807,  until  March,  1809,  when  it  was  repealed. 
Salem  and  Newburyport  necessarily  lapsed  into  almost  complete  inac¬ 
tivity.  A  newspaper  poet  in  Newburyport,  in  1808,  varied  the  popu¬ 
lar  resentment  in  the  following  jingle: 

“Our  ships  all  in  motion  once  whitened  the  ocean, 

They  sailed  and  returned  with  a  cargo; 

Now  doomed  to  decay,  they  have  fallen  a  prey 
To  Jefferson — worms — and  embargo.” 

The  embargo  marked  the  “beginning  of  the  end”  of  Essex 
County  as  an  important  factor  in  American  maritime  commerce. 
Although  Salem  and  Newburyport  made  a  quick  recovery  after  the 
repeal  of  the  act,  and  continued  prosperous  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812,  it  was  ordained  by  changing  economic  forces  that  their 
shipping  should  eventually  be  absorbed  by  the  larger  and  faster  grow¬ 
ing  port  of  Boston — of  which  more  will  be  said  later.  In  1810,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  year  after  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act,  Newburyport 
alone  owned  a  fleet  of  forty-one  ships,  forty-nine  brigs,  four  barques, 
and  fifty  schooners;  without  “Mr.  Madison’s”  disastrous  war,  Salem, 
Newburyport,  Gloucester,  and  Marblehead  might  have  continued  for 
years  as  important  centers  of  maritime  commerce. 

The  War  of  1812  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  merchants  of  Essex 
County  to  swallow.  The  old  Federalist  party  had  lost  its  national 
influence  as  early  as  1807,  and  was  hard  put  to  it  to  defend  itself  even 
in  Massachusetts  against  the  democracy  of  the  inland  counties.  Fed¬ 
eralism  rose  in  its  last  stand  against  the  embargo  and  the  war,  and 
failing,  acted  the  part  of  a  disgruntled  politician  in  refusing  to  support 
the  war,  and  in  threatening  secession  at  the  Hartford  convention  in 
1814.  The  war  itself  was  disastrous  to  American  commerce,  while 
the  privateering  that  had  made  the  Revolution  a  period  of  great  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  ports  of  Essex  County  was  less  heartily  entered  into  in  this 
unpopular  conflict. 

Although  the  merchants  of  Salem  and  Newburyport  were,  as  a 
group,  loath  to  prosecute  the  war,  enough  capital  was  available  in 
these  towns  to  fit  out  a  fair  number  of  privateersmen,  some  of  which 
did  good  service  in  harassing  British  commerce.  Then,  too,  Marble- 
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head,  more  democratic  than  her  neighbors,  favored  the  war,  and  in 
spite  of  her  comparative  poverty  was  able  to  send  a  goodly  number  of 
privateers  to  sea.  Salem  fitted  only  forty-one  privateering  vessels 
during  the  war — not  a  good  showing  in  comparison  with  the  ninety 
odd  which  Newburyport  had  sent  out  during  the  Revolution,  but  not 
bad  when  Boston's  contribution  of  but  thirty-one  is  considered. 

Several  Essex  County  privateers  achieved  lasting  fame  during  the 
War  of  1812  for  the  valor  and  cunning  of  their  officers  and  crews, 
for  their  speed,  and  for  their  financial  success.  Among  these  were 
the  brig  “Grand  Turk”  and  the  Crownmshield  ship  America,  both 
of  Salem.  The  “Grand  Turk,  a.  Maine-built  vessel,  was  considered 
the  fastest  sailer  in  the  Salem  fleet.  A  beautiful  portrait  of  this  ship, 
done  by  Antoine  Roux,  the  famous  marine  artist,  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  The  “America,”  however,  was  the  most 
successful  of  the  Salem  privateers.  She  was  built  by  Retire  Becket,  a 
master  builder  of  Salem,  in  1809*  and  before  the  war  acquired  a  iepu- 
tation  as  a  merchantman.  With  the  declaration  of  war,  the  America 
was  entirely  refitted.  Her  hull  was  razed  from  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  tons  burthen  in  the 
interest  of  speed,  and  an  enormous  rig  was  provided.  The  spread  of 
her  sail  at  its  widest  point,  port  to  starboard,  was  one  hundred  and 
four  feet,  and  her  bowsprit,  including  jibboom  and  flying  jibboom,  was 
one  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  length.  When  these  dimensions  are 
compared  with  the  one  hundred  and  eight  foot  length  and  thirty  foot 
breadth  of  the  hull,  their  great  size  can  be  appreciated  fully.  The 
“America”  showed  bursts  of  speed  of  thirteen  knots,  extremely  fast 
for  those  days,  carried  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  was  armed  with 
twenty-four  guns.  She  captured  in  all  twenty-six  prizes,  which  bi ought 
more  than  one  million  dollars.  Some  idea  of  how  profitable  this  pri¬ 
vateering  venture  was  to  the  owners,  the  officers,  and  the  ciew  can  be 
realized  when  the  usual  way  of  conducting  such  voyages  is  considered; 
customarily,  the  owners  paid  all  the  expenses  and  received  half  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  prizes,  while  the  remainder  was  divided  among 
the  officers  and  crew,  according  to  rank.  A  common  seaman  who 
served  on  the  “America”  during  her  entire  privateering  career  would 
have  received  in  the  vicinity  of  three  thousand  dollars  in  prize  money. 

Newburyport,  like  Salem,  was  the  home  port  of  several  famous 
privateers  which  did  good  service  during  the  War  of  1812.  Fore- 
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most,  perhaps,  among  Newburyport  privateering  vessels  was  the 
fourteen-gun  Salisbury-built  brig  “Decatur.”  The  “Decatur”  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Newburyport’s  most  famous  privateering  captain,  William 
Nichols,  and  carried  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  On  her  first 
voyage,  from  the  fourth  of  August  to  September  23,  1812,  she  cap¬ 
tured  many  British  merchant  vessels,  including  one  ship,  one  barque, 
and  seven  brigs.  Her  second  voyage  started  auspiciously,  with  the 
capture  of  three  prizes  in  quick  succession,  among  which  was  the  ship 
“Neptune,”  with  an  extremely  valuable  cargo.  The  capture  of  the 
“Decatur”  by  the  frigate  “Surprise,”  thirty-eight  guns,  on  January 
17,  1813,  brought  an  end  to  her  brilliant  career.  Captain  Nichols  was 
made  a  prisoner  and  confined  at  the  Barbados,  where  he  was  treated 
barbarously  by  his  British  captors  until  his  release  in  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  Nichols  at  once  returned  to  Newburyport,  where  he  was 
given  command  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  ton  brig  “Harpy,” 
which  carried  fourteen  guns  and  one  hundred  men.  The  “Harpy” 
was  among  the  very  fastest  of  Essex  County’s  privateering  fleet.  She 
was  Baltimore  built,  of  the  famous  “Baltimore  clipper”  design,  and 
during  her  career  in  privateering  she  was  noted  for  her  great  spread 
of  canvas  and  the  extreme  rake  of  her  masts.  One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  captures  of  her  first  voyage  was  that  of  the  packet-ship  “Princess 
Elizabeth.”  Nichols  took  from  this  vessel  $10,000  in  specie,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  valuable  wine,  and  several  cannon.  During  this  voyage  the 
“Harpy’s”  prizes  included  two  British  transports  from  which  Nichols 
took  sixty-five  prisoners,  among  whom  were  several  army  officers, 
including  a  major-general.  In  spite  of  the  treatment  he  himself  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  British,  Captain  Nichols’  gentlemanly 
conduct  toward  his  prisoners-of-war  brought  unstinted  praise  in  later 
years  from  Englishmen  who  had  at  one  time  or  another  been  forced 
to  accept  his  hospitality.  The  prizes  taken  during  this  cruise  brought 
about  $500,000  to  the  owners,  officers  and  crew  of  the  “Harpy.”  Her 
next  voyage,  in  the  winter  of  1814-15,  was  nearly  as  successful,  seven 
prizes  being  taken. 

The  war,  however,  exacted  a  severe  toll  from  maritime  Essex 
County.  Hundreds  of  our  seamen  languished,  and  many  died,  in 
unspeakably  foul  British  prisons.  The  blockade  was  tightened  so 
effectively  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  that  both  our  coasting  trade 
and  our  foreign  trade  were  brought  to  a  standstill.  Many  merchants 
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were  ruined,  and  shipbuilding,  industry,  and  husbandry  decayed  for 
want  of  materials  and  markets.  The  coming  of  peace  found  Salem, 
Newburyport,  and  the  lesser  ports  of  Essex  County  with  few  ships 
and  comparatively  little  capital  to  undertake  new  ventures,  while  the 
port  of  Boston  with  its  many  natural  advantages,  stood  ready  to 
a.bsorb  their  commerce.  After  a  hard  fight,  Salem,  with  her  world¬ 
wide  trading  connections,  was  able  to  retain  for  some  time  a  fair 
share  of  her  former  commercial  activity,  but  Newburyport  and  the 
other  towns  lapsed  into  decay. 

As  it  had  in  maritime  commerce,  Essex  County  experienced  its 
greatest  prestige  in  shipbuilding  between  1775  ar>d  1815.  At  a  time 
when  New  England  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  shipping  and  seaborne  commerce,  Essex  County,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Merrimac  Valley,  was  recognized  as  the  shipbuilding 
center  of  New  England.  The  shipwrights  of  the  Merrimac,  with 
the  skill  and  tradition  of  over  one  hundred  years  of  shipbuilding,  were 
able  to  maintain  their  position  despite  the  rise  of  the  industry  at 
North  River,  in  Marshfield  and  Scituate,  and  the  rapid  strides  of  the 
“down-east”  builders. 

While  the  Merrimac  Valley  shipwrights  of  the  Federalist  period 
built  vessels  for  Boston,  New  York,  and  even  European  customers,  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  commercial  needs  of  local  merchants,  the 
fishermen  and  shipowners  of  Salem,  Marblehead,  Beverly,  and 
Gloucester  as  a  rule  preferred  home-built  vessels.  Several  noted  mas¬ 
ter  builders  had  their  headquarters  at  Salem  at  this  time.  Enos 
Briggs,  who  learned  his  trade  at  Pembroke,  on  the  North  River,  was 
attracted  to  Salem  by  the  shipping  boom,  and  constructed  at  his  build¬ 
ing  place  at  the  head  of  Derby  Wharf  a  large  number  of  East  India- 
men,  including  the  five  hundred  and  sixty  ton  ship  “Grand  Turk,”  a 
monster  vessel  for  those  days.  Ebenezer  Mann,  who,  like  Briggs, 
had  come  to  Salem  from  the  North  River,  was  another  noted  builder. 
Retire  Becket,  whose  family  had  built  vessels  in  Salem  for  genera¬ 
tions,  wrere  among  the  most  active  of  Federalist  shipbuilders;  the 
most  famous  product  of  Becket’s  yard  was  the  ship  “America,”  built 
for  the  Crowninshields  in  1809.  Her  exploits  both  as  merchantman 
and  as  a  privateer  have  been  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Barker, 
Magoun  &  Company  also  were  building  vessels  in  Salem  at  this  time. 
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Little  record  remains  of  shipbuilding  in  the  smaller  ports  of  the 
North  Shore.  Unquestionably,  many  Hshing  vessels  were  built  at 
Marblehead,  Beverly,  and  Cape  Ann.  Gloucester,  indeed,  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  building  place  of  the  first  schooner,  embodying  a 
type  of  construction  and  rig  that  gained  great  popularity  during  the 
eighteenth  century  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  trim  Gloucester 
“banker”  and  the  smart  schooner  yacht  of  today.  Abbot  tells  an 
interesting  anecdote  about  the  origin  of  the  name  “schooner  : 

“But  of  all  craft  the  New  England  schooner  had  most 
effect  on  marine  architecture.  Built  first  in  Gloucester  in 
1713,  it  derived  its  name  from  the  shout  of  a  bystander  as  the 
hull  slid  from  the  ways  into  the  water.  ‘See  how  she 
schoons,’  he  exclaimed.  ‘A  schooner  let  her  be.’  ”7 

The  schooner  was  the  first  successful  application  of  the  fore-and- 
aft  rig  to  a  two-masted  vessel  of  considerable  length.  It  was  a 
favorite  type  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  fishing,  and  even  in  the  W  est 
India  and  European  commerce  in  the  Federalist  period.  The  build¬ 
ers  of  Cape  Ann,  Marblehead,  and  the  Merrimac  produced  more  of 
them  than  of  any  other  type. 

The  banks  of  the  lower  Merrimac  in  Federalist  days  were  the 
scene  of  a  great  shipbuilding  industry.  Haverhill  had  at  least  two 
yards  so  engaged,  and  from  the  Amesbury  Ferry  to  the  sea  a  boatman 
drifting  down  river  with  the  ebb  tide  would  only  momentarily  be 
unable  to  see  vessels  on  the  stocks  in  the  process  of  construction. 
According  to  Morison’s  figure,  some  1,115  vessels  were  constructed 
on  the  Merrimac  between  1793  and  1815,  not  including  an  indefinite 
number  built  for  outside  parties.8  In  the  year  1810  alone,  12,000 
tons  of  shipping  left  the  ways  along  the  river.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  construction  of  vessels,  hundreds  of  skilled  mechanics  in  New- 
buryport,  Salisbury,  and  Amesbury  were  busily  engaged  in  making 
cordage,  sails,  blocks,  pumps,  ironworks,  anchors,  and  other  fittings. 

The  shipbuilding  colony  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimac 
at  Salisbury  Point  and  the  Amesbury  Ferry  was  surpassed  in  activity 

7.  Willis  J.  Abbot:  ‘The  Story  of  Our  Merchant  Marine,”  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

NeW8.°Samud9’E.'  Morison:  “The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,”  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1922.  p.  101. 
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only  by  that  of  Newburyport,  so  far  as  Essex  County  is  concerned. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  left  the  ways  between  the  Revolution 
and  the  War  of  1812  on  this  mile-long  bend  of  the  river.  Many  large 
vessels  for  Boston,  Newburyport,  and  Salem  owners  were  built  here; 
Salisbury  yards  launched  the  three  hundred  and  eleven  ton  ship 
“Lucia,”  owned  by  William  Gray,  of  Salem,  in  1795,  and  Amos  Atkin¬ 
son’s  ship  “Massachusetts,”  three  hundred  forty-four  tons,  in  1805, 
while  the  three  hundred  and  eleven  ton  ship  “Industry”  and  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  ton  ship  “Caledonian”  were  built  in  Amesbury 
in  the  same  years. 

The  most  distinguished  shipbuilder  on  the  Merrimac,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  New  England,  during  Revolutionary  and  early  Federalist  days 
was  William  Hackett,  of  Salisbury  Point.  The  Hacketts  had  built 
vessels  in  Salisbury  for  at  least  two  generations,  and  William  learned 
the  trade  from  his  father.  His  vessels  were  noted  for  their  speed 
and  finish,  and  during  the  Revolution  his  services  were  in  great 
demand.  Among  the  famous  privateers  that  Hackett  designed  and 
built  were  Nathaniel  Tracy’s  “Intrepid,”  Captain  Howaden’s  “Tyran¬ 
nicide,”  of  Salem,  and  the  “Hercules,”  of  Newburyport,  commanded 
by  Captain  Moses  Brown.  Perhaps  the  greatest  honor  conferred 
upon  him  was  his  selection,  by  Congress,  as  the  designer  and  builder 
of  the  frigate  “Alliance,”  one  of  the  first  vessels  constructed  for  the 
American  Navy. 

The  “Alliance”  was  built  at  Salisbury  Point,  in  1778,  in  the  yard 
of  Daniel  Webster,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Powow,  under  the  direction 
of  William  and  John  Hackett.  The  length  of  her  keel  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  feet,  her  gun  deck  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
feet  long,  and  her  extreme  beam  was  thirty-six  feet.  She  carried  an 
armament  of  thirty-two  guns.  Her  construction,  though  of  the  best 
workmanship,  was  carried  out  in  record  time.  She  was  fitted  for  the 
sea  in  Newburyport  late  in  1778. 

The  “Alliance”  became  the  favorite  of  the  navy  for  beauty  and 
speed;  she  was  by  far  the  best  naval  vessel  built  for  the  government 
during  the  Revolution.  She  is  said  to  have  run  fifteen  knots  an  hour, 
with  the  wind  abeam,  in  a  chase  in  1782.  The  “Alliance”  did  some 
good  service  during  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  flagship  of  John  Paul 
Jones  after  the  sinking  of  the  “Bon  Homme  Richard.”  Lafayette 
thrice  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  this  vessel. 
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After  the  Revolution,  Hackett’s  fame  as  a  naval  architect,  which 
the  “Alliance”  and  several  privateers  of  his  construction  had  earned 
him,  brought  great  demand  for  his  services.  Many  tine  merchant 
ships  were  built  in  his  yard  at  Salisbury  Point  in  the  next  few  years. 
In  1798,  when  the  citizens  of  Newburyport,  on  their  own  initiative, 
built  the  sloop-of-war  “Merrimac”  for  the  government,  \\  illiam 
Hackett,  of  Salisbury,  was  engaged  to  supervise  the  construction, 
though  the  builders,  William  Cross  and  7  homas  M.  Clark,  of  New¬ 
buryport,  had  no  mean  reputation  as  marine  architects.  Hackett  also 
had  a  hand  in  the  designing  and  building  of  the  famous  frigate 
“Essex,”  built  in  Salem  in  1798.  The  “Essex,”  under  the  command 
of  Captain  David  Porter,  made  an  historic  cruise  of  the  South  Pacific 
during  the  War  of  1812,  to  protect  the  American  whaling  Heet  from 
British  letter-of-marque  vessels.  Captain  Porter’s  narrative  of  this 
cruise  is  one  of  the  best  contemporary  accounts  of  maritime  adventure 
that  has  come  down  to  us.  Another  noted  vessel  of  Hackett  s  design 
was  the  four  hundred  ton  sloop-of-war  “YV arren,  built  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Salisbury  Point  in  1799. 

While  Hackett  was  the  most  outstanding  of  the  Salisbury  builders, 
several  others  enjoyed  a  widespread  reputation  for  high  grade  work. 
Websters,  Morrills,  and  Lowells  built  vessels  here  between  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  War  of  1812,  and  not  a  few  Boston  No’westerners  were 
products  of  their  yards.  L'nfortunately,  very  little  record  remains  of 
the  Salisbury  Point  builders  and  their  methods;  although  numerous 
Salisbury-built  vessels  appear  on  the  register  of  the  Newburyport 
customs  house,  we  know  but  little  as  to  the  identity  of  the  men  who 
designed  and  constructed  them. 

While  Salisbury  Point  was  the  home  of  the  most  renowned  naval 
architects  of  the  Revolution  and  the  early  Federalist  period,  New¬ 
buryport,  some  three  miles  nearer  the  sea,  was  the  Merrimac  s  great¬ 
est  shipbuilding  center.9  Among  the  master  builders  of  Newbury  and 
Newburyport  who  were  active  between  1775  ant^  1 8 1 5  were  Elias 
Jackman,  Orlando  Merrill,  Rolf  Cross,  Stephen  Cross,  William 
Cross,  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  Thomas  Clark,  and  Captain  Woodwell. 


o  In  those  days  the  town  limits  of  Newburyport  extended  only  part  way  to  Chain 
Bridge  which  connected  the  south  bank  of  the  river  with  the  easterly  extremity  of  Salis- 
burv  Point  The  intervening  stretch  of  river  bank,  where  there  were  several  shipyards, 
was  part  of  the  town  of  Newbury.  This  section  subsequently  was  annexed  to  New¬ 
buryport.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  industry  here  is  treated  as  an  integral  part  of 
Newburyport's  shipbuilding. 
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Several  of  these  men  were,  like  Hackett,  members  of  families  which 
had  been  associated  with  shipbuilding  for  generations;  the  Crosses 
and  Woodwells,  in  particular,  had  been  noted  builders  during  most  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  all  but  forgotten  merchantmen  of 
all  sizes  and  descriptions  which  were  built  here  both  for  local  and 
outside  parties,  and  to  the  many  privateering  vessels  already  alluded 
to,  Newburyport  saw  the  launching  of  several  famous  ships  of  war 
in  this  period.  During  the  Revolution  Newburyport  shipyards 
launched  two  vessels  for  the  new  American  Navy:  the  frigates  “Han¬ 
cock”  and  “Boston.”  The  “Boston,”  a  twenty-gun  frigate,  was  built 
by  Stephen  and  Rolf  Cross  and  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  in  1779)  while 
the  “Hancock,”  probably  the  first  vessel  built  at  the  order  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  left  the  ways  in  September,  1776.  The  con¬ 
struction  and  the  exploits  of  the  Newburyport-built  sloop-of-war 
“Merrimac”  have  already  been  described.  Among  the  best  of  the 
warships  built  for  the  navy  during  the  War  of  1812,  and,  incidentally, 
the  only  large  naval  vessel  built  on  the  Merrimac  for  this  conflict,  was 
the  sloop-of-war  “Wasp.”  The  “Wasp”  was  built  near  Moggaridge’s 
Point,  in  1813-14,  by  Orlando  B.  Merrill,  who  succeeded  William 
Hackett  as  the  premier  shipbuilder  and  designer  on  the  Merrimac. 
She  was  fitted  for  the  sea  early  in  1814,  and,  typical  of  the  social 
custom  of  the  day  in  Newburyport,  on  Friday  evening,  February  18, 
shortly  before  her  departure,  her  officers  gave  a  ball  on  board  for 
which  the  socially  elite  of  the  town  turned  out  in  a  body. 

The  career  of  the  “Wasp”  was  short  but  glorious,  a  credit  to  her 
designer  and  builder  as  well  as  to  her  officers  and  crew.  She  carried 
the  war  into  British  waters  in  the  summer  of  1814,  cruising  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  and  attacking  enemy  merchantmen  almost  within  sight 
of  their  home  ports.  Before  her  disappearance,  in  September,  1814, 
an  unsolved  mystery  of  the  sea,  the  “Wasp”  captured  thirteen  British 
merchant  vessels.  She  is  thought  to  have  sunk,  with  all  on  board, 
after  a  naval  engagement,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  proof  of 
this  theory. 

Orlando  Merrill  had  other  claims  to  distinction  as  a  marine  archi¬ 
tect  in  addition  to  his  connection  with  the  building  of  the  “Wasp.” 
Of  all  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Merrimac  since  the  industry  first  com¬ 
menced  on  the  river,  Merrill  did  most  to  revolutionize  the  technique 
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of  construction  and  design.  His  greatest  contribution  came  in  1 7 94> 
when  he  introduced  the  lift  or  water-line  model — a  device  that  Mori- 
son  characterized  as  “probably  the  greatest  invention  in  the  technique 
of  naval  architecture  between  the  days  of  Drake  and  the  days  of 
Ericsson.’’10  The  dimensions  of  the  vessel  to  be  constructed  were,  by 
this  method,  determined  by  measuring  the  “lifts”  of  the  model  with  a 
foot  rule.  The  water-line  model,  incidentally,  gave  rise  to  a  custom, 
reminders  of  which  can  still  be  found  in  the  garrets  of  old  houses  in 
the  port  towns;  when  the  vessel  was  completed,  the  model  was  cut  in 
half,  stem  to  stern,  one-half  remaining  in  the  builder's  shop  and  the 
other  going  to  the  owner. 

The  vessels  built  in  Essex  County  yards  during  the  bederalist 
period  were  not  greatly  different  in  size  and  rig  and  design  from  those 
of  provincial  days.  Though  the  tendency  was  toward  larger  ships, 
very  few  over  five  hundred  tons  burthen  were  built  in  New  England; 
even  for  the  Canton  and  East  India  trades,  vessels  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  four  hundred  tons  were  considered  amply  large,  while  the 
average  in  foreign  commerce  was  considerably  smaller.  Larger  craft 
were  being  built  at  this  time  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Europe,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  Essex  County  builders  could  have  done  likewise. 
Yankee  merchants,  however,  preferred  not  to  venture  too  much  in 
any  one  ship,  and  the  type  of  commerce  generally  engaged  in  by 
them  was  better  suited  for  vessels  of  only  medium  size. 

Even  though  the  demand  for  speed  occasioned  by  the  Revolution 
had  resulted  in  more  graceful  lines,  the  general  form  of  New  England 
built  vessels  was  much  the  same  in  Federalist  days  as  it  had  been 
before  the  Revolution.  The  usual  product  of  Essex  County  ship¬ 
yards,  as  in  the  rest  of  New  England,  was  a  chunky,  wall-sided  vessel, 
bluff-bowed,  and  in  accordance  with  the  eighteenth  century  notion  that 
“ships  require  a  spreading  body  at  the  water’s  edge,  both  afore  and 
abaft,  to  support  them  from  being  plunged  too  deep  into  the  sea. 
The  illusion  of  sharp  bows  given  by  some  contemporary  pictures  was 
due  to  the  ornamental  cutwater  of  ancient  tradition.  Besides  the  cut¬ 
water  the  Federalist  vessels  were  embellished  by  numerous  other 
ornaments,  including  carved  “quick  work”  about  the  bows  and  “gin- 


io.  Samuel  E.  Morison:  “The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,”  Wm,  Hein- 

“Ti^ThOeMaritime  History  of  Massachusetts,”  p.  99,  quoted  from  William  Hutchin¬ 
son,  "Treatise  on  Practical  Seamanship,”  Liverpool,  1777- 
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gerbread  work”  on  the  stern.  These  vessels,  with  their  varied  and 
contrasting  coloring,  such  as  an  orange  waist  against  blue  topsides, 
and  their  few,  large  sails,  gave  a  distinctly  quaint  appearance;  they 
were,  in  style,  nearly  as  closely  related  to  the  ships  of  Columbus  as  to 
the  sharp,  sheer  clipper  ships  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  That 
Essex  County  builders  could,  at  that  time,  build  faster,  more  grace¬ 
ful  vessels  when  the  need  arose  is  unquestioned,  for  they  accomplished 
this  with  the  frigate  “Alliance,”  the  privateer  “Decatur,”  and  several 
others,  but  to  combine  speed  with  carrying  capacity  wTas  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  later  generation. 

Io  turn  from  the  ships  and  commerce  of  Federalist  days  to  the 
maritime  developments  after  the  War  of  1812  is  to  observe  great 
changes  in  the  economic  life  of  Essex  County.  It  is  a  story,  by  and 
large,  of  maritime  decay  and  industrial  awakening.  Even  without 
the  embargo  and  the  War  of  1812,  as  has  been  intimated  before, 
the  importance  of  the  seaborne  commerce  of  Essex  County  was 
doomed  to  eventual  decline  by  fundamental  economic  changes.  The 
war  marked  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Textile  mills  rose  on  every  good  natural  water  power  site  in 
Essex  County  during  the  two  decades  after  the  war,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  shoes  expanded  to  an  amazing  degree.  Several  leading 
mercantile  families,  such  as  the  Lowells  and  Jacksons,  of  Newbury- 
port,  turned  from  trade  to  manufacture.  Tariffs,  which  were  raised 
to  protect  the  “infant  industries,”  brought  great  changes  in  our  for¬ 
eign  trade;  imports  of  India  cottons,  English  woolens,  Russia  duck 
and  canvas,  and  iron  from  the  Baltic  were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Although  duties  were  kept  low  on  such  exotic  products  as  sugar  and 
Oriental  goods,  the  mainstays  of  the  traditional  commerce  with 
Europe  were  taken  away.  The  growth  of  manufacturing,  of  course, 
originated  new  forms  of  trade,  and  stimulated  others,  but  Boston  was 
ever  ready  and  able  to  secure  the  advantages  of  these  commercial 
developments  for  herself.  The  coming  of  the  railroads  only  com¬ 
pleted,  in  making  Essex  County  commercially  tributary  to  Boston, 
what  the  construction  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  from  the  Merrimac 
to  the  Mystic,  had  begun. 

The  decay  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Newburyport  was  a  direct 
consequence  of  all  these  factors.  The  mainstay  of  her  commerce,  the 
triangular  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  Baltic,  was  cut  from 
under  her  by  rising  tariff  and  by  domestic  manufacturing.  Now  that 
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the  shipbuilders  of  the  Merrimac  \  alley  could  be  supplied  with  sail¬ 
cloth  from  the  mills  of  Lowell,  with  iron  from  Pennsylvania,  and  with 
Manila  hemp  brought  from  the  Orient  in  Salem  and  Boston  bottoms, 
the  nice  balance  of  Newburyport’s  industrial  and  commercial  activi¬ 
ties  was  destroyed.  What  remained  of  her  Heet  had  to  content  itself 
principally  with  coasting  and  desultory  W  est  India  voyages.  Profes¬ 
sor  Morison  describes  the  plight  of  Newburyport  and  the  smaller 
ports  of  Essex  County  as  follows: 

“‘Newburyport  has  withered  under  the  influence  of  Bos¬ 
ton,’  wrote  Caleb  Cushing,  in  1825.  Her  population  declined 
from  7,634  in  1810  to  6,375  in  1830.  The  Middlesex  Canal, 
by  tapping  the  Merrimac  River  at  Chelmsford,  diverted  from 
Newburyport  the  lumber  and  produce  of  southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Portland,  Boothbay,  and  Bangor,  in  the  thriving  State 
of  Maine,  were  exporting  their  lumber  and  fish  direct,  under¬ 
mining  her  West  India  trade.  Gloucester  absorbed  a  large 
proportion  of  her  fisheries,  and  those  of  Ipswich  as  well.  Deep 
slumber  rested  upon  Newburyport.  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
the  inspired  printer's  devil,  tried  to  arouse  her  with  a  new 
journal,  the  Tree  Press.’  High  Street  rubbed  its  eyes  and 
rolled  over,  mumbling  ‘Jacobin!’  Then  Garrison  followed 
the  white  sails  to  Boston. 

“Marblehead  made  a  brave  and  partially  successful  effort 
to  revive  her  Baltic,  South  American  and  West  Indian  trade 
after  the  war.  In  August  and  September,  1821,  she  had  three 
entries  from  St.  Petersburg,  two  from  Brazil,  and  two  from 
Martinique:  all  of  them  schooners  and  briganteens  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  tons  burthen.  But  by  1840  her 
most  successful  merchants,  such  as  Robert  Chamblett  Hooper, 
had  moved  to  Boston;  and  the  rest  put  away  their  money  into 
fishing  schooners  and  shoe  shops.  Lucy  Larcom  has  excited 
our  pity  for  Hannah  at  a  Window  Binding  Shoes  in  Marble¬ 
head,  awaiting  the  return  of  fisherman  Ben.  Cold  statistics, 
however,  place  Hannah  among  eleven  hundred  Marblehead- 
ers  producing  annually  over  a  million  pairs  of  shoes,  worth  twice 
the  average  catch  of  the  fishing  fleet.  Clearly,  there  were  no 
economic  grounds  for  Hannah’s  loneliness. ’’1- 

12  Samuel  E.  Morison:  “Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,"  William  Heine- 
mannr’Ltd.,  London,  1923,  PP-  2I0-I7- 
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Salem  was  as  hard  hit  by  embargo  and  war  as  any  other  port, 
her  fleet  declining  from  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  sail  in  1807  to 
but  fifty-seven  in  1815.  There  was,  also,  a  trend  of  capital  to  the 
larger  commercial  centers;  William  Gray,  Salem’s  most  successful 
merchant  of  the  Federalist  period,  changed  his  base  of  operations  to 
Boston  in  1808,  anci  was  followed  in  the  next  twenty  years  by  numer¬ 
ous  others.  By  1820,  however,  Salem’s  trade  had  revived  to  some 
extent,  although  her  fleet  never  reached  its  former  size.  Unlike  New- 
buryport,  a  good  part  of  Salem’s  Federalist  commerce  was  left  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  rising  protective  tariffs.  There  was  still  a  market  for 
pepper  and  other  Oriental  goods,  and  several  Salem  merchants  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  large  profits  in  this  trade. 

Joseph  Peabody  was  the  most  successful  of  the  Salem  merchants 
of  the  three  decades  following  the  War  of  1812.  Peabody  owned 
numerous  vessels  during  his  long  career  as  an  East  India  merchant. 
His  two  hundred  twenty-three  ton  brig  “Leander,”  built  in  Salem  in 
1821,  in  her  twenty-three  years  of  service  made  twenty-six  foreign 
voyages,  including  visits  to  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  and  the  Far 
East.  His  ship  “George”  sailed  so  regularly  between  Salem  and 
Calcutta,  making  twenty-one  round  voyages  in  all,  that  she  became 
known  in  the  maritime  world  as  the  “Salem  Frigate.”  The  “George,” 
a  vessel  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  tons,  built  for  privateering 
in  1814,  was  an  exceptionally  fast  sailer  for  those  days,  making  Salem 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1831  in  the  remarkable  time  of  forty- 
one  days. 

For  many  years  after  the  War  of  1812,  Salem  continued  to  pioneer 
in  the  waters  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  besides  clinging  reso¬ 
lutely  to  many  of  her  former  Oriental  specialties,  such  as  the  North¬ 
west  Sumatra  pepper  trade.  A  Salem  adventure  which  opened 
Cochin-China  to  American  commerce,  recorded  in  “The  History  of 
a  Voyage  in  the  China  Sea,”  by  Lieutenant  John  White,  U.  S.  N., 
was  the  voyage  of  the  brig  “Franklin,”  which  sailed  up-river  to 
Saigon  in  1819.  Salem  vessels  pushed  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
South  Seas,  at  great  hazard;  five  of  the  men  of  the  brig  “Charles 
Doggett,”  William  Driver  master,  were  murdered  by  Fiji  Islanders 
in  1833,  and  in  the  same  month  Mr.  Knight,  of  Salem,  mate  of  the 
“Friendship,”  was  the  victim  of  a  Malay  kreese  at  Quallah-Battoo. 
Trepang,  the  stewed  sea-cucumber  which  Salem  vessels  still  supplied 
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to  the  Chinese  mandarins,  was  procured  in  the  Islands  to  the  value 
of  $30,000  annually.  Sandalwood  also  lured  Salem  mariners  to  far 
away  places  in  the  Pacific. 

During  the  fifty  years  after  the  War  of  1812,  Salem  traders  of 
relatively  small  means  concentrated  particularly  upon  commerce  with 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa;  from  1832  to  1864  there  were  558 
arrivals  from  that  part  of  the  world.  Gunpowder,  tobacco,  rum,  and 
assorted  trinkets  were  taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Guinea, 
Liberian,  Ivory,  and  Gold  Coasts,  in  small  schooners  and  brigs,  and 
bartered  for  ivory,  camphor  wood,  palm  oil,  peanuts,  and  gold  dust. 
It  is  possible,  though  not  recorded,  that  some  Essex  County  W  est 
African  traders  of  this  time  dabbled  in  the  slave  trade  as  well.  The 
commerce  with  Africa  was  not  confined  to  Salem  among  Essex  County 
towns,  for,  in  addition  to  West  India  and  coastwise  voyages,  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  merchant  fleets  of  Newburyport  and  Marblehead  also 
participated  in  this  trade. 

In  the  early  ’thirties  small  traders  of  Salem  were  calling  at  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  Zanzibar,  off  the  East  Africa  coast.  Through  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  Sultan  Seyvid  Said,  which  the  wily  Salem  shipmasters  veie 
able  to  gain,  they  monopolized  the  export  of  copal,  an  important 
ingredient  of  varnish.  This  trade,  incidentally,  was  the  basis  of  an 
interesting  local  industry;  between  1845  and  1861  about  1,500,000 
pounds  of  copal  passed  through  the  shop  of  Jonathan  W  hippie,  who 
had  discovered  a  cheap  way  of  cleaning  this  substance. 

Salem's  South  American  trade  was  brisk  for  many  years  after 
the  War  of  1812.  The  tanneries  of  Danvers  and  the  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  manufacture  of  shoes  in  Essex  County  provided  a  good  market 
for  Argentine  hides,  while  the  introduction  of  gum  “rubbers"  from 
‘  Para,  by  Captain  Benjamin  Upton,  in  1824,  made  Salem  the  center 
of  the  Brazilian  rubber  trade  until  about  the  year  1845,  bY  which 
time  New  York  had  absorbed  most  of  her  commerce  with  South 

America. 

By  the  middle  ’forties,  in  spite  of  her  tenacious  struggle  to  main¬ 
tain  her  maritime  trade,  Salem  had  joined  Newburyport  in  commercial 
decay  and  somnolence.  Ships  came  and  went  from  time  to  time, 
causing  mild  interest  among  the  loungers  of  the  all  but  deserted  water¬ 
front.  Now  and  then  a  lumber  schooner  from  Maine  or  Nova  Scotia, 
a  coal  vessel  from  Norfolk  or  Philadelphia,  a  hide  ship  from  the 
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Argentine,  or  a  brig  in  the  West  Africa  trade  would  slip  into  Salem 
harbor,  to  rub  moss  from  the  rotting  piling  of  Derby  Wharf.  Very 
infrequently,  particularly  after  the  Civil  War,  an  East  Indiaman 
hailing  from  Salem  would  make  a  long  deferred  visit  to  her  home 
port.  Joseph  Peabody  had  died  in  1844,  the  last  Salem  man  to  make 
a  fortune  in  the  East  India  trade,  although  a  small  and  ever-dwindling 
number  of  firms  continued  to  prosecute  this  once  most  remunerative 
branch  of  commerce.  Salem  East  Indiamen  of  the  fifties  and  later 
picked  up  and  delivered  their  cargoes  in  Boston,  New  \  ork,  or  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for, Salem  had  ceased  to  be  a  market  for  India  goods.  The 
final  chapter  of  Salem’s  East  India  trade  was  written  in  1893,  when 
the  “Mindoro,”  the  last  square-rigger  of  the  ancient  firm  of  Silsbee, 
Stone  &  Pickman,  was  sold  to  become  a  coal  barge. 

Aside  from  Salem’s  last  fling  at  foreign  commerce,  and  the  desul¬ 
tory  coasting  and  West  India  trade  of  the  smaller  ports,  the  maritime 
history  of  Essex  County  after  the  War  of  1812  is  concerned  mainly 
with  fishing,  yachting,  and  shipbuilding.  Fishing  and  yachting  are 
covered  in  other  chapters  in  this  volume.  The  development  and 
changes  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  since  1815  will  be  discussed  here. 

As  in  earlier  times,  the  shipbuilding  center  of  Essex  County  during 
the  period  extending  from  the  War  of  1812  to  the  passing  of  the 
sailing  vessel  as  an  important  factor  in  seaborne  commerce  was  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Merrimac.  The  industry,  here,  with  its  local 
market  for  ships  almost  gone,  and  without  the  natural  advantages 
that  originally  made  the  Merrimac  New  England’s  shipbuilding  cen¬ 
ter,  was  able  to  continue,  especially  in  Newburyport,  without  any  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  almost  until  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  wooden  ship.  Even 
so,  the  Merrimac  was  not  able  to  maintain  its  relative  position  in 
American  or  even  New  England  shipbuilding.  The  oak  forests  of 
the  upper  Merrimac  Valley,  which  once  had  seemed  inexhaustible, 
were  being  depleted  rapidly,  and  the  Middlesex  Canal  had,  even  in 
Federalist  times,  given  equal,  if  not  easier,  access  to  these  resources 
to  the  builders  of  Greater  Boston,  and  particularly  to  those  of  Med¬ 
ford.  As  time  went  on,  the  Medford  builders,  with  a  great  market 
nearby,  came  to  provide  a  lion’s  share  of  the  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  demanded  by  the  remarkable  commercial  growth  of 
Boston.  At  the  same  time  the  shipwrights  of  the  Maine  coast,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  convenient  timber  supply,  built  a  large  part  of  the 
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shipping  of  Boston  and  New  York.  Only  the  strength  of  tradition, 
highly  skilled  labor,  and  a  well-earned  reputation  for  superior  work¬ 
manship  enabled  the  industry  to  survive  on  the  Merrimac. 

The  technique  of  the  Merrimac  builders  kept  pace  with  and  some¬ 
times  even  surpassed  that  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  L  ntil  about 
the  year  1835  vessels  were  customarily  built  entirely  of  oak,  which 
had  been  floated  down  river  or  brought  in  from  the  country  by  ox-cart, 
and  were  decked  with  native  white  pine.  With  the  almost  complete 
exhaustion  of  convenient  timber,  however,  the  Merrimac  shipwrights 
began  to  use  for  planking  lighter  and  softer  woods,  brought  in 
coasters  from  Maine.  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  southern  ports,  although 
the  timbers  were  still  of  the  good,  native  oak.  But  the  greatest 
changes  in  the  years  following  the  War  of  1812  came  in  design  and 
rig.  By  the  year  1830  Merrimac  and  Medford  builders  had  evolved 
a  new  type  of  ship  that  was  a  remarkable  improvement  over  the  vessel 
of  Federalist  days.  They  were  as  before,  bluff-bowed,  but  were 
longer  and  deeper  in  comparison  to  beam,  and  of  cleaner  run,  giving 
more  speed  and  greater  carrying  capacity  per  ton  burthen.  Such  a 
ship,  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  could  carry  half  as  much  as  a 
contemporary  British  East  Indiaman  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
tons,  sail  half  again  as  fast,  and  employed  but  eighteen  officers  and 
men  as  against  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  needed  to  handle  the 
Englishman.  These  vessels  carried  loftier  rigs  in  proportion  to  their 
length  than  the  clipper  ships  of  a  later  generation;  skysails  and  royal 
studding  sails  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  New  England  mer¬ 
chantmen.  The  faneywork  of  the  Federalist  ships  was  no  longer 
used,  save  for  a  figurehead,  and  the  hulls  gave  a  clean,  trim  appear¬ 
ance.  Morison  describes  this  type  at  length: 

“The  finest  type  of  the  period  was  the  Medford-  or 
Merrimac-built  East  Indiaman;  seldom  over  five  hundred 
tons  burthen,  and  usually  smaller;  for  the  size  of  vessels  was 

just  beginning  to  increase . They  were  not  sharp  ships, 

or  clipper  ships,  or  one-quarter  the  size  of  the  most  famous 
clippers;  but  they  were  the  fastest  and  most  economical  ocean 
carriers  of  their  generation.  With  their  burly  bows,  lofty 
rigs,  flush  decks,  and  bright  waist  or  painted  ports,  these  old 
Boston  East  Indiamen  have  a  certain  charm  that  the  clip¬ 
pers  lack.  Happy  they  born  in  time  to  have  seen  such  a  ship 
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rolling  down  from  St.  Helena,  lee  and  weather  studdingsails 
set  alow  and  aloft,  tanned  and  bearded  sailors  on  her  decks 
and  Angier  monkeys  chattering  in  her  rigging,  wafting  an 
aroma  of  the  Far  East  into  the  chilly  waters  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.”13 

After  the  development  of  the  Merrimac-built  East  Indiaman, 
there  were  relatively  few  changes  in  the  technique  of  shipbuilding, 
save  for  a  gradual  increase  in  size  and  narrowing  of  lines,  until  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  great  clipper  ships  of  the  ’fifties.  To  pause 
for  a  moment  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  a  ship,  when  the  word  is  cor¬ 
rectly  used  in  denoting  a  sailing  craft,  means  a  three-masted  vessel 
with  square  sails  on  each  mast,  while  the  term  clipper  ship  means  a 
ship  of  a  particular  form  and  rig,  built  only  between  1846  and  the 
Civil  War.  The  clipper  ship  was  sharp,  long,  and  lean,  and  generally 
of  larger  size  and  more  heavily  sparred  than  its  predecessors.  It  was 
huilt  for  speed  at  the  sacrifice  of  carrying  capacity,  and  survived  only 
as  long  as  the  high  freight  and  passenger  rates  brought  about  by  the 
California  gold  rush  could  be  maintained,  and  until  the  improvement 
of  the  ocean  steamship  brought  an  end  to  the  transatlantic  sailing 
packet. 

The  clipper  ship,  the  fastest  and  most  beautiful  ocean-going  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  ever  devised,  was  originated  in  New  York  in  the  year  1845, 
and  was  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by  Donald  McKay  in  his 
East  Boston  yard  in  the  ’fifties.  McKay,  a  Nova  Scotian  by  birth, 
learned  the  art  of  a  master  builder  as  an  employee  and  later  the  part¬ 
ner  of  John  Currier,  Jr.,  of  Newburyport,  the  premier  shipbuilder 
on  the  Merrimac.  Although  McKay  left  the  Merrimac  for  Boston, 
Essex  County  can  be  justly  proud  of  its  part  in  training  the  most 
famous  of  all  American  builders  of  sailing  vessels. 

Several  noted  clippers  were  built  on  the  Merrimac,  including  the 
“Whistler,”  820  tons;  the  “Black  Prince,”  1,061  tons;  the  “Rey¬ 
nard,”  1,051  tons;  the  “Star  King,”  1,171  tons;  the  “Brewster,”  984 
tons;  the  “East  Indian”;  the  “Dreadnought,”  1,400  tons;  the  “Guid¬ 
ing  Star,”  900  tons;  and  the  “Star  of  Peace,”  941  tons.  Newbury¬ 
port  builders  who  built  clipper  ships  were  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr., 
John  Currier,  Jr.,  and  the  firm  of  Currier  &  Townsend.  Marblehead 

13.  Samuel  E.  Morison:  “The  Maritime  History  of  Essex  County,”  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  pp.  255,  256. 
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also  figured  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  at  this  time,  the  yard  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Dutton  turning  out  the  clipper  ships  “Elisabeth  Kimball,  998 
tons;  “Belle  of  the  Sea,”  1,255  tons;  and  “Mary,”  1,148  tons.  In 
addition  to  clipper  ships,  Essex  County  yards  continued  to  launch 
many  full-bodied  vessels  of  more  conventional  design  during  this 
period. 

The  most  famous  of  all  Essex  County-built  clippers  was  the  ship 
“Dreadnought,”  built  by  Currier  &  Townsend  as  a  packet-ship  for 
the  Red  Cross  line.  The  “Dreadnought''  was  a  remarkably  beautiful 
vessel  of  medium  clipper  design,  and  the  most  famous  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  packets.  Her  master,  Captain  Samuel  Samuels,  of  New  \ork, 
a  noted  driver  of  ships  and  men,  commanded  her  on  nearly  seventy 
passages  across  the  Atlantic,  including  several  to  the  eastward  of  less 
than  fourteen  days.  She  was  the  only  clipper  ship  to  have  a  sea- 
chanty  composed  in  her  honor.  Many  an  old-time  deep-sea  sailor  has 
bellowed  the  following  stanza  : 

“Oh  !  the  ‘Dreadnought’s’  a-howling  down  the  Long  Island  shore 
Cap’n  Samuels  will  drive  her  as  he’s  oft  done  before. 

With  every  stitch  drawing  aloft  and  alow 
She’s  a  Liverpool  packet,  Lord  God  see  her  go. 

Although  larger  clipper  ships  were  built  elsewhere,  no  other  ship¬ 
building  center  surpassed  the  Merrimac  in  fine  workmanship.  Mori- 
son  states,  on  page  349,  that  “in  finish,  clipper  ships  surpassed  any¬ 
thing  previously  attempted.  Those  built  in  Newburyport,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  were  noted  for  the  evenness  of  their  seams  and  the  perfection  of 
their  joiner-work.  The  topsides,  planed  and  sandpapered  smooth  as 
a  mackerel,  were  painted  a  dull  black  that  brought  out  their  lines  like 
a  black  velvet  dress  on  a  beautiful  woman.  The  pine  decks  were  holy¬ 
stoned  cream-white.  Stanchions,  fiferails,  and  houses  shone  with 
mahogany,  rosewood,  and  brass. 

With  the  passing  of  the  clipper  ship,  a  more  full-bodied,  less 
heavily-rigged  type  evolved,  which  was  better  suited  for  economical 
cargo  carrying.  Many  great  vessels  of  this  type  were  built  on  the 
Merrimac  after  the  Civil  War.  Among  them  were  the  ship  “John 
Currier,”  1,847  tons’  the  largest  sailing  vessel  ever  constructed  on 
the  Merrimac,  which  was  launched  in  1882,  and  the  i,574  ton  Mar> 
L.  Cushing,”  built  in  1883,  the  last  square-rigger  to  cross  the  harbor 
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bar.  Both  of  these  vessels  were  products  of  the  yard  of  John  Currier, 
Jr.,  in  Newburyport. 

With  the  launching  of  the  “Mary  L.  Cushing,”  shipbuilding 
ceased  to  be  an  important  industry  of  Essex  County.  With  steam 
supplanting  sail,  and  the  wooden  merchant  vessel  a  thing  of  the  past, 
the  builders  yielded  to  the  inevitable.  Small  fishing  and  coasting 
vessels  were  still  built  from  time  to  time  on  the  Merrimac;  within  the 
last  decade  “Guinea  boats”  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length  have  been 
constructed  at  Salisbury  Point,  now  a  part  of  Amesbury,  for  Glouces¬ 
ter  fishermen.  Until  very  recently  the  yards  of  Essex,  the  birthplace 
of  the  old  Chebacco  boats,  have  launched  trim  fishing  schooners,  and 
probably  will  again  when  the  depression  of  the  Gloucester  fishing  is 
relieved.  But  by  and  large  shipbuilding  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Essex 
County. 

Little  has  been  said,  as  yet,  of  the  individual  builders  or  of  the 
volume  of  shipping  constructed  along  the  Merrimac  since  the  War  of 
1812.  As  the  nineteenth  century  progressed,  Newburyport  tended 
to  absorb  the  shipbuilding  of  the  rest  of  the  valley.  After  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  ton  ship  “Transit”  in  1837, 
and  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  ton  ship  “Viola”  in  1839,  the 
industry  came  to  a  standstill  in  Haverhill,  broken  only  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  schooners  in  1875.  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Point,  how¬ 
ever,  held  out  longer,  a  few  vessels  being  built  each  year,  probably 
with  some  exceptions,  until  the  1870’s.  As  late  as  1850  a  seven  hun¬ 
dred  ton  vessel,  the  ship  “Atlanta,”  was  built  in  Amesbury.  The 
leading  Amesbury  builder  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  was  Simon 
McKay,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Donald  McKay.  The  most  noted 
vessel  built  by  Simon  McKay  at  his  Amesbury  yard  was  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  ton  barque  “Wildfire,”  launched  in  1851,  which  made 
a  record  run  of  fourteen  days  from  Boston  to  Gibraltar.  McKay 
later  went  to  Boston,  where  he  was  superintendent  of  his  brother’s 
yard.  Several  builders  were  active  at  Salisbury  Point  between  1820 
and  the  Civil  War,  notably  the  firm  of  Kenniston  &  Colby.  Lowells 
were  building  fishing  and  coasting  vessels  in  Salisbury  early  in  the 
period  and  Cyrus  Burnham  built  schooners  in  Kenniston’s  yard  as 
late  as  the  ’seventies.  Many  vessels,  large  for  their  day,  were  built 
at  Salisbury  Point  for  the  East  India  trade;  from.  1828  to  1832  the 
ships  “Saracen,”  “Clarissa  Andrews,”  and  “Walter  Scott,”  all  of 
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about  four  hundred  tons  burthen,  were  constructed  here  for  Boston 
owners,  while  the  ship  “Xvlon,”  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  tons, 
the  largest  vessel  launched  on  the  Merrimac  up  to  that  time,  left  the 
ways  in  1833.  After  this,  however,  large  vessels  were  less  frequently 
built  at  Salisbury  Point  and  Amesbury,  and  small  coasting  schooners 
and  West  India  traders  were  specialized  in.  A  number  of  these  were 
locally  owned  and  commanded,  their  captains,  as  a  rule,  being  at  least 
part  owners. 

Xewburyport  was  by  far  the  most  important  shipbuilding  place 
on  the  Merrimac  during  this  period.  The  most  famous  builders  had 
their  yards  here  and  built  vessels  which  averaged  twice  the  size  of  an) 
attempted  elsewhere  on  the  river.  Of  approximately  400,000  tons  of 
shipping  known  to  have  been  built  on  the  Merrimac,  New  bur)  and 
Newburyport  yards  supplied  about  270,000,  leaving  only  55,000  for 
Salisbury,  45,000  for  Amesbury,  20,000  for  Haverhill,  and  4,000  for 
Bradford. 

An  idea  of  the  type  of  work  done  by  particular  Newburyport 
builders  of  this  period  is  given  in  the  previous  discussion  of  some  of 
the  more  famous  vessels  of  Merrimac  origin.  John  Cuirier,  Jr.,  built 
more  tonnage  than  any  other  Essex  County  man;  between  1831  and 
1883  his  yard  turned  out  ninety-seven  vessels,  or  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  tons.  William  Currier  and  James  L.  Townsend,  builders 
of  the  “Dreadnought,”  launched  fifty-one  vessels  between  1843  and 
1857,  and  Currier  alone  built  nine  more  between  1859  and  1865. 
Stephen  Jackmans  yard  launched  about  thirty  large  vessels  from  1830 
to  1848,  including  thirteen  brigs  for  Captain  John  N.  Cushing,  of 
Newburyport,  and  two  steamers  for  the  coastwise  trade.  George  W. 
Jackman,  Jr.,  built  twenty-seven  vessels,  among  them  several  famous 
clippers  and  the  3,000  ton  steamships  “Ontario”  and  “Erie,”  between 
1850  and  1874.  Other  Newburyport  builders  active  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  Atkinson  &  Fillmore,  Colby  & 
Lunt,  Eben  Manson,  Charles  H.  Currier  &  Co.,  George  E.  Currier, 
and  William  B.  Coffin,  among  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  ves¬ 
sels  were  constructed. 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  the  maritime  history  of  Essex  County. 
There  is  not  a  subject  discussed  in  this  short  chapter  which  could  not 
be  elaborated  upon  to  advantage.  Limitations  of  space  have  caused 
several  important  and  interesting  topics  to  be  neglected.  No  account 
of  maritime  Essex  County  could  pretend  to  be  complete  with  only  a 
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brief  mention  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  of  Salem,  and  his  famous  “Prac¬ 
tical  Navigator,”  first  published  in  Newburyport  in  1801.  The  exper¬ 
iments  in  steam  navigation  made  at  Beverly  years  before  Robert 
Fulton’s  strange  craft  first  plied  the  Hudson  deserve  some  attention. 
The  international  races  between  Gloucester  fishing  schooners  and  the 
famous  Canadian  “Bluenose,”  which  received  wide  attention  a  few 
years  ago,  would  in  themselves  make  a  highly  interesting  chapter. 

In  modern  times,  little  has  survived  of  the  once  great  maritime 
activity  of  Essex  County.  The  only  really  salty  communities  that 
remain  are  Gloucester,  with  her  fisheries,  and  Marblehead,  with  her 
yachting.  A  mere  remnant  of  the  old  coastwise  trade  exists,  and  that 
is  carried  on  in  a  far  different  manner.  Occasionally,  a  lumber 
schooner  or  a  coal  barge  will  slip  unnoticed  into  Newburyport  or 
Salem  harbor.  From  time  to  time  a  sea-going  tugboat,  with  an  oil 
barge  in  tow,  will  put  in  at  one  of  the  coast  towns,  or  steam  up  the 
Merrimac  to  Haverhill,  to  the  groans  of  rusting  drawbridge  gears. 
The  last  of  the  excursion  steamers  which  had  plied  the  Merrimac 
from  Haverhill  to  the  sea  for  two  generations  disappeared  from  the 
river  in  the  second  decade  of  this  century;  the  last  of  the  Newbury¬ 
port  tugboats  which  towed  coal  barges  to  the  wharves  of  Amesbury, 
Merrimacport,  and  Haverhill  was  sold  in  the  third  decade.  Even 
the  granite  of  Rockport,  which  traditionally  was  distributed  up  and 
down  the  coast  by  schooner,  now  usually  goes  by  rail.  But  in  spite 
of  the  long  slumber  of  her  marine  activity,  Essex  County  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  her  proud  maritime  tradition.  It  is  preserved  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  in  the  archives  of  the  Essex  Institute,  in  the  Peabody 
Museum,  and  in  the  records  of  the  marine  societies  of  Salem  and 
Newburyport. 
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The  early  agricultural  history  of  New  England  differs  from  that 
of  most  of  the  other  colonies  of  this  country  in  that  the  landed  aris¬ 
tocracy  such  as  was  found  in  the  South  was  lacking,  and  that  the  plan¬ 
tation  system  of  large  farms  under  the  rule  of  one  owner  was  not  at  all 
in  evidence  in  this  territory.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  colonists 
were  Puritans,  who  were  not  of  the  nobility;  and  the  geographical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  land  prevented  any  possibility  of  the  plantation  type  of 
farming.  Massachusetts  is  the  least  fruitful  of  the  six  New  England 
States,  while  Essex  County  is  not  the  most  fertile  section  of  this  State. 
Along  the  southeastern  coast  the  country  is  extremely  hilly;  the  ter¬ 
ritory  extending  from  Cape  Ann  to  the  Merrimac  River  is  a  plain 
dotted  with  hills  and  glacial  formations;  the  areas  of  marshland  near 
the  coast  are  not  suitable  for  planting;  and  the  northern  and  western 
parts  are  studded  with  isolated  hills  which  rise  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  glacial  deposits  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  discouraging  sight  to  the  first  colonists,  for  the  fields 
and  hills  were  strewn  with  rocks  and  boulders  left  by  the  glaciers. 
The  picturesque  stone  walls,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  bear  silent  testimony  to  many  years  of  labor  required  to  clear  the 
ground  for  planting. 

“Hundreds  of  winters  and  snows  since  then 

Have  whitened  the  hills  of  the  still  old  town; 

The  builder  has  gone  from  the  haunts  of  men, 

In  the  valley  of  death  he  has  laid  him  down, 

But  the  fruit  of  his  labor  is  staunch  and  strong, — 
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’Twill  be  well  when  for  us  the  Reaper  shall  call, 

If  the  work  we  leave  shall  endure  so  long 
As  his  who  budded  the  old  stone  w'all.” 

— John  T.  Adams. 

The  flora  of  Essex  County  is  typical  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  and 
lies  in  a  zone  between  the  spruce,  white  birch,  and  hard  maple  forests 
of  the  North  and  the  oak,  poplar,  and  chestnut  regions  of  the  South. 
White  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  poplar,  hard  and  soft  maples,  white  and 
gray  birch,  and  a  few  hardwoods  and  conifers  made  up  the  original 
forest.  Most  of  the  land  has  been  entirely  cleared  of  woods,  and 
those  that  remain  are  for  the  most  part  second  growth. 

The  terraces  and  tidal  flats  brought  forth  the  first  agricultural 
attempts  in  the  county,  and  consisted  of  general  farming  and  stock 
raising  for  home  consumption  only.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry  were 
to  be  had,  while  milch  cows  furnished  milk  and  butter.  General  farm¬ 
ing  ceased  to  be  profitable  with  the  advent  of  later  western  competi¬ 
tion;  but  when  this  section  became  more  industrialized,  dairying, 
orcharding,  market  gardening,  and  poultry  raising  came  to  the  fore. 
Hay  has  always  been  plentiful,  especially  the  salt  marsh  type,  which 
adds  a  picturesque  touch  to  the  coastal  region  after  the  hay  has  been 
cut  and  cocked  up  on  the  stakes  that  are  driven  deep  into  the  marshes. 
Most  of  the  hay  in  this  region  is  used  at  home  and  not  baled  for  sale. 
Hogs,  sheep,  and  beef  cattle  are  raised  to  some  extent;  but  the  profit¬ 
able  type  of  farming  is  found  in  the  large  commercial  orchards,  mar¬ 
ket  garden  farms,  and  chicken  ranches.  Timothy  and  clover  along 
with  salt  grasses  occupy  the  greatest  acreage  while  potatoes  and  corn 
come  next  on  the  list.  Grain  crops  include  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  buckwheat.  Cabbage,  lettuce,  and  onions  are  predominant  in  the 
market  gardens;  the  following  are  the  remainder  of  the  general 
crops:  squash,  Brussels  sprouts,  beans,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  beets, 
turnips,  celery,  asparagus,  spinach,  peas,  carrots,  cauliflower,  kale, 
parsnips,  pumpkins,  rhubarb,  and  peppers.  The  Danvers  half  long 
carrot  and  the  Danvers  yellow  globe  onion  were  evolved  in  this 
county  as  was  the  Salem  grape.  Market  gardening  is  most  common 
in  Danvers,  Beverly,  Andover,  Methuen,  and  Haverhill.  Silage  and 
hay  are  the  principal  crops  on  the  dairy  farms,  and  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  land  is  fit  for  any  other  purpose  but  pasturing.  The 
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grain  and  concentrated  feeds  used  for  fodder  are  usually  purchased 
rather  than  raised  on  the  farms  themselves.  With  the  exception  of 
hay  for  the  work  animals,  vegetables  are  the  only  products  of  the 
market  gardens.  The  two-crop  system  is  the  favorite,  although  three 
are  sometimes  raised.  Likewise  with  the  case  of  poultry,  most  of  the 
feed  is  purchased  and  little  is  grown  at  home.  Field  corn  is  shocked 
in  the  field,  the  sweet  variety  is  cut  after  the  harvesting  to  be  used  as 
stover,  and  the  silage  type  is  usually  cut  by  machine.  Timothy,  clover, 
redtop,  orchard  grass,  and  Italian  rye  grass  are  sown  for  hay,  while 
bluegrass  and  bent  grass  are  used  in  pastures.  Apples  are  packed  in 
barrels  in  the  larger  commercial  orchards,  for  they  are  sold  mostly  in 
bulk.  A  feature  of  many  of  the  market  gardens  and  orchard  farms 
is  the  roadside  stand,  where  all  the  crops  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
people  traveling  by,  rather  than  being  sent  to  city  markets,  thus 
eliminating  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  middleman,  who  has  taken 
away  a  large  part  of  the  profits  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  the  incentive 

towards  farming. 

Dairy  cattle,  work  animals,  hogs,  and  chickens  make  up  the  list 
of  commercial  livestock,  while  some  estates  keep  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats.  Dairying  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  smaller  farms,  and  the  disposal  of  dairy  products  in  the 
surrounding  cities  provides  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  farmer  s 
income.  Although  the  cattle  are  mostly  of  the  Holstein  breed,  many 
Jerseys,  Guernseys,  and  Ayrshires  are  kept.  The  census  of  1919 
showed  821  beef  cattle,  4,117  horses,  922  sheep,  9,012  swine,  and 
154,763  chickens.  Duroc-Jersey,  Chester  White,  Berkshire,  and 
Poland  China  are  the  outstanding  types  of  swine.  The  chickens  are 
the  Rhode  Island  Red,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  and  White  Leghorn 
breeds.  The  sheep,  of  wool  and  dual-purpose  breeds,  are  kept  mostly 

on  estates. 

Although  the  number  of  farms  in  the  county  has  not  materially 
decreased  in  the  past  fifty  years,  their  size  has  become  smaller  in 
many  instances.  In  1920  2,966  farms  occupied  46.7%  of  the  total 
area  of  the  county,  4.3-4%  of  this  land  being  of  the  improved  type. 
Of  the  unimproved  land  45,227  acres  were  in  woodland  and  the  rest 
in  brush  pasture  or  abandoned  fields.  Much  has  been  spent  :n  clear¬ 
ing,  draining,  fencing,  and  otherwise  improving  the  estates  of  the 
eastern  section;  and  pure  bred  livestock  and  well  kept  gardens  with 
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rare  and  expensive  flowers  are  features  of  these  estates.  The  ph\si 
ography  and  soils  have  exercised  their  influence  on  the  types  of 
crops  grown  in  various  localities.  Much  of  the  rough  stony  land  has 
never  been  used  for  gardening  but  has  served  as  pasturage.  In  the 
smooth  hill  land  of  the  north  mowing  is  the  outstanding  feature  ot 
farming,  and  market  gardening  is  practiced  on  the  smooth  terraces  of 
the  southern  section.  One  of  the  first  developments  along  the  Nort  1 
Shore  was  that  of  mowing.  In  fact,  Captain  John  Smith  made  note 
especially  of  the  fine  marsh  land  near  Ipswich  when  he  sailed  by  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  orcharding  is  common  over  the 
entire  county,  recently  the  drumlins  and  hills  of  the  northern  section 
have  been  used  more  extensively  for  fruit  growing,  probably  because 

of  the  lower  price  of  land  in  this  area. 

Although  the  first  settlers  brought  their  own  seeds  from  England, 
they  were  not  the  first  to  plant  crops  here;  for  the  Indians  were  not 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  farming.  Wild  berries,  nuts,  grapes,  and  fruits 
were  to  be  had  without  cultivation  of  any  sort;  and  Indian  corn  or 
maize  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Indian  fare.  It  was 
raised  everywhere  and  was  valuable  to  them  because  of  its  lasting 
quality  and  because  it  could  be  used  in  many  forms.  It  could  be 
readily  parched  while  the  hull  prevented  it  from  rotting.  They  ate 
it  in  the  green  stage  as  well  as  in  the  ripe,  and  used  it  boiled  an 
roasted.  After  pulverizing  the  corn  between  stones  they  cooked  it 
in  various  ways,  so  that  we  have  inherited  ash-cake,  Johnny  cake  suc¬ 
cotash,  samp,  hominy,  parched  corn,  and  hasty  pudding  trom  t  em. 
Also,  Governor  Winthrop  mentioned  in  his  writings  that  when  this 
corn’ was  parched,  it  was  “white  and  floury  within,”  this  being  our 
popped  corn  of  today.  The  aborigines’  only  farm  implement  was  a 
hoe  made  of  a  clam  shell,  and  their  fertilizer  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  fish  The  English  substituted  the  wooden  plow  for  the  hoe 
and  used  the  cornstalks  as  fodder  for  their  cattle,  but  they  followed 
the  natives’  method  of  planting  the  corn  in  hills  and  employed  the 
original  Indian  methods  of  keeping  the  corn  in  corncnbs  to  protect  it 
from  the  inroads  of  animals.  Gristmills  of  both  the  wind  and  water 
types  took  the  place  of  the  Indian  samp  mill,  which  consisted  of  a  tree 
stump  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  mortar  and  a  wooden  pestle 
attached  to  the  top  of  a  young  tree  which  formed  a  lever  to  raise  it. 
Later  these  mills  were  used  to  grind  the  wheat,  rye,  and  other  grains 
brought  over  from  England.  In  later  years  the  yearly  corn  husk- 
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ing  parties  provided  the  occasion  for  a  social  gathering,  which 
brought  all  the  neighboring  farmers  and  their  families  together.  Joel 
Barlow  celebrated  these  events  in  1793  in  a  poem  called  “A  Yankee 
Husking” : 

“And  now,  the  cornhouse  filled,  the  harvest  home, 

The  invited  neighbors  to  the  husking  come; 

A  frolic  scene,  where  work  and  mirth  and  play 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

Where  the  huge  heap  lies  centered  in  the  hall, 

The  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall, 

Brown,  corn-fed  nymphs  and  strong,  hard-handed  beaux, 
Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows, 

Assume  their  seats,  the  solid  mass  attack; 

The  dry  husks  rattle  and  the  corn-cobs  crack; 

The  song,  the  laugh,  alternate  notes  resound, 

And  the  sweet  cider  trips  in  silence  round.” 

Second  in  importance  only  to  corn  were  beans,  which  likewise  were 
taken  over  directly  from  the  Indians  and  which  today  are  one  of  the 
staple  foods  of  New  England.  The  Saturday  night  baked  bean 
supper  has  been  an  institution  for  generations,  the  best  method  of 
preparing  them  still  being  the  ancient  custom  of  baking  them  in 
earthen  pots.  Like  corn,  beans  were  preserved  after  shelling,  so 
that  they  would  last  through  the  winter  months.  They  were 
planted  in  between  the  hills  of  corn  and  were  used  with  it  in  the 
preparation  of  succotash.  Among  the  other  early  products  were 
squashes  called  “squanter  squashes,”  cucumbers,  known  as  cow-cum¬ 
bers  or  cow-combers,  and  water  and  musk  melons,  or  millions.  Vari¬ 
ous  types  of  crude  dishes  and  utensils  were  made  from  the  gourds 
which  were  cultivated.  The  pumpkin,  which  required  little  trouble 
in  growing,  keeping,  and  cooking  had  many  uses  and,  like  beans,  was 
planted  among  the  corn,  a  custom  which  is  still  preserved  among 
New  England  farmers.  It  could  be  cooked  for  eating,  used  for 
sweetening,  and  made  into  bread  after  grinding.  The  pumpkin  was 
then  known  as  the  “pompion,”  which  was  called  by  Johnson,  in  his 
“Wonder-working  Providence,”  “A  fruit  which  the  Lord  fed  his 
people  till  corn  and  cattle  increased.”  A  poet  of  the  time  versified 
their  use  and  need  in  these  lines: 

“We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at  noon, 

If  it  were  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone.” 
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They  were  eaten  stewed,  cured  in  the  sun  for  winter  use,  and  made 
into  the  celebrated  pumpkin  pie,  which,  however,  is  not  so  common  at 
the  present  time  as  the  justly  famous  squash  pie. 

An  excerpt  from  the  poem,  “A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account 
of  New  England,”  by  Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth  Colony,  gives 
a  fairly  complete  idea  of  the  early  agricultural  products  of  the 
colonies : 

“New  plantations  were  in  each  place  begun 
And  with  inhabitants  were  filled  soon. 

All  sorts  of  grain  which  our  own  land  doth  yield 
Was  hither  brought  and  sown  in  every  field, 

As  wheat  and  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  pease. 

Here  all  thrive  and  they  profit  for  their  raise. 

All  sorts  of  roots  and  herbs  in  gardens  grow, 

Parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  or  what  you  will  sow. 

Onions,  melons,  cucumbers,  radishes, 

Skirets,  beets,  coleworts  and  fair  cabbages. 

Here  grow  fine  flowers,  many  and  'mongst  those, 

The  fair,  white  lily  and  sweet  fragrant  rose. 

Many  good  wholesome  berries  here  you'll  find 
Fit  for  man’s  use  of  almost  every  kind. 

Pears,  apples,  cherries,  plumbs,  quinces  and  peach 
Are  now  no  dainties,  you  may  have  of  each, 

Nuts  and  grapes  of  several  sorts  are  here 
If  you  will  take  the  pains  them  to  seek  for.” 

Native  edible  roots  such  as  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  onions 
complete  the  list  of  farm  products  produced  by  the  Indians  before 
the  settlers  planted  English  seeds  and  added  to  the  types  of  New 
England  crops. 

During  the  winter  following  Endicott  s  arrival  in  Salem,  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Company  sent  various  supplies  there,  the  list  consisting 
of:  “a  hogshead  each,  in  the  ear,  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats, 
beans,  peas,  woad  seed,  madder  roots  and  seeds,  potatoes,  and  hemps 
and  flax  seed.”  The  general  court  enacted  a  law,  May  13,  1648,  to 
the  effect  that  “no  wheat,  rye,  barley  or  Indian  corn  should  be  trans¬ 
ported  into  any  foreign  parts,  or  put  aboard  any  vessel  with  that 
intention,  under  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  per  bushel,  one-half  of  the 
penalty  to  go  to  the  informer.”  Later,  in  1662,  the  exportation  of 
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corn  was  again  forbidden.  These  various  commodities  were  accepted 
as  payment  for  taxes,  different  allowances  being  made  on  each  type  of 
crop.  “Corn  was  received  for  taxes  at  the  following  rates  per  bushel : 
in  1650,  three  shillings  per  bushel;  in  1654,  two  shillings  and  eight 
pence;  and  in  1655,  two  shillings  and  six  pence.  In  1650  and  1654, 
wheat  and  barley  were  received  for  taxes  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
per  bushel,  and  rye  and  peas  at  four  shillings.  In  1 6 5  5 >  wheat  and 
barley  were  received  at  four  shillings  and  six  pence,  rye  at  three  shill¬ 
ings  and  six  pence,  and  peas  at  four  shillings  per  bushel.  May  23, 
1655,  the  General  Court  authorized  towns  to  appoint  men  to  measure 
corn  in  cases  of  dispute  that  might  arise.” 

Once  the  colonies  were  really  established,  farming  and  fishing 
were  the  two  main  occupations  of  the  people;  and  at  first  a  mere 
existence  was  all  that  they  wished  from  the  land.  Each  family  had 
its  own  garden,  while  poultry  and  cattle  were  gradually  introduced 
from  England  and  the  other  colonies.  No  large  farms  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  start,  but  the  various  families  traded  and  exchanged 
products  other  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Cotton  was  imported 
from  the  West  Indies  early  in  the  history  of  the  county,  while  sheep 
were  brought  in  for  their  wool.  Mention  is  made  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  in  1638,  and  premiums  were  offered  for  the  raising  of  hemp 
and  flax.  At  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  the  colonists  pledged  them¬ 
selves  not  to  eat  any  lamb  in  order  that  the  wool  might  be  saved 
for  clothing  material.  The  common  pasture  system  was  used  by 
each  township,  each  person  being  permitted  to  graze  a  number  of 
cattle  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done  in  preparing  the 
walls  or  with  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  for  its  upkeep.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  agriculture  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
of  the  surplus  products  such  as  barreled  beef  and  pork  and  lumber 
were  being  shipped  from  Salem  and  Newburyport  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  southern  colonies  in  exchange  for  such  luxuries  as  sugar  and 
molasses.  However,  notable  progress  was  not  really  made  in  com¬ 
mercial  agriculture  until  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries. 

From  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day 
the  development  and  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  county  coincide 
with  the  ever-increasing  activity  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 
Following  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promo- 
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tion  of  Agriculture,  in  1792,  a  professorship  of  natural  history  was 
founded  at  Harvard,  the  botanical  garden  was  established,  animals 
were  imported  to  improve  the  domestic  stock,  and  the  establishment 
of  county  societies  was  promoted.  In  1818  the  society  was  conduct¬ 
ing  a  series  of  lectures  by  eminent  men  in  behalf  of  county  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Western  Society  of  Middlesex  Husbandmen,  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society 
were  all  incorporated  in  February  of  that  year.  On  bebruary  6, 
1818,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Salem  “Gazette”:  “The 
Farmers  and  others  in  the  County  of  Essex,  who  are  desirous  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  Agricultural  interests,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Hotel 
in  Topsfield  on  Monday  the  1 6th  of  February  current  at  eleven 
o’clock  A.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  County  of  Essex,  in  aid  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society.”  At  this  meeting  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  “suggest  objects  of  improvement  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  publish  such  communications  and  offer  such  pre¬ 
miums  in  such  form  and  value  as  they  shall  think  proper,  provided  the 

premiums  offered  do  not  exceed  the  funds  of  the  society . 

On  February  20  the  Salem  “Gazette”  published  the  following  edi¬ 
torial:  “It  will  give  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  the  county  to  observe 
that  a  Society  is  formed  in  the  County  of  Essex  for  the  promotion  and 
improvement  of  Agriculture,  the  real  basis  of  individual  and  national 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  that  that  scientific  and  practical  farmer, 
the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering  (who  assisted  many  years  ago  in  the 
formation  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  of  which 
he  is  still  a  member),  has  been  elected  its  first  President.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  at  Brighton  the  exhibitions  of  our  Essex  farmers  have 
made  no  mean  figure  and  in  some  instances  borne  away  the  prizes. 
The  celebrated  Oakes  Cow  of  Danvers  has  been  commemorated  in  the 
art  of  the  engraver.”  The  choice  of  Pickering  proved  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  one.  After  graduating  from  Harvard,  in  1763,  he  w'as  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  later  distinguished  himself  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
After  some  years  of  retirement  in  Pennsylvania  away  from  his  native 
Salem,  he  became  Postmaster-General,  in  1791,  in  the  cabinet  of 
Washington,  and  Secretary  of  War  in  1795.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  he  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State.  Seven  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  County  Court  of  Common 
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Pleas  in  Essex  County,  in  1803  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  later  he  served  as  Representative  from  1813  to 
1817.  Finally,  he  retired  to  a  small  farm  in  Wenham  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  agriculture.  The  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  has  had  many  prominent  men  such  as  Pickering  among  its 
members;  in  many  many  instances  these  people  have  pursued  agricul¬ 
ture  for  their  own  pleasure  as  an  avocation,  not  as  a  means  of 
livelihood. 

The  birth  of  this  society  came  at  a  time  when  the  farmers  were 
in  great  need  of  help  and  encouragement.  Twice,  in  1812  and  1816, 
the  autumn  frosts  had  ruined  the  corn  crop,  so  that  the  farmers  had 
begun  to  lose  confidence  in  this  staple  product.  A  ship  broker  of 
Newburyport  had  imported  a  flock  of  ninety  Merino  sheep  from  Lis¬ 
bon  in  1810;  so  the  Essex  Merino  Sheep  Company  was  formed,  and 
sheep  and  shepherds  were  brought  in  from  Spain.  Local  farmers 
disposed  of  their  own  breeds  in  favor  of  the  Merinos,  only  to  have 
these  foreign  flocks  ravaged  with  foot-rot  and  scab.  As  a  climax  to 
a  bad  affair,  some  of  the  company  officials  proved  to  be  dishonest, 
thereby  ending  it  all  in  bankruptcy.  No  progress  in  agriculture  had 
been  made  in  a  very  long  time.  The  tools  wTere  mostly  homemade, 
and  were  inefficient  because  of  their  weight  and  the  fact  that  the  soft 
iron  of  which  they  were  composed  was  easily  bent  out  of  shape. 
Patents  were  taken  out  for  the  sheet-iron  shovel  in  1819,  the  cast  steel 
shovel  in  1828,  the  cast  steel  hoe  in  1827,  and  the  steel  spring  pitch- 
fork  in  1831.  Although  the  iron  plow  had  been  invented  long  before, 
the  farmers  still  persisted  in  employing  the  “old  plough,  with  its 
wooden  mould  board  covered  with  thin  strips  of  iron,  with  an  iron 
coulter.”  It  was  so  constructed  that  the  plowing  of  heavy  ground 
required  three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen.  There  was  great  need  for  a 
clearing  house  of  agriculture  where  the  farmer  could  learn  about  new 
experiments  with  crops  and  tools  so  that  he  would  know  how  to 
“make  his  head  help  his  hand.” 

Publication  was  the  first  method  used  by  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  beginning  with  the  first  paper  read  by  Colonel  Pickering  on 
the  subject  of  the  famous  Oakes  cow.  His  paper,  in  1820,  dealt  with 
the  great  carrot  crop  raised  by  Erastus  Ware  in  1817,  the  flat  culture 
of  corn  in  preference  to  hilling,  the  Arbuthnot  iron  plough,  and 
extracts  from  English  farming  authorities.  The  cattle  show  was 
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another  means  of  instructing  the  farmer;  so  the  first  one  was  held 
at  Topsfield  on  October  5,  1820.  Topsfield  at  the  time  was  the  most 
central  point  in  the  county,  due  to  its  location  on  the  old  stagecoach 
route.  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  delivered  the  address,  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  need  of  an  agricultural  academy.  dears  later,  when 
the  Essex  County  Agricultural  School  was  founded,  it  was  almost  on 
the  land  of  this  same  Dr.  Nichols.  In  closing  he  voiced  an  opinion 
that  was  held  by  society  members  until  comparatively  recent  times,  in 
appealing  “to  prevent  our  annual  cattle  show  from  becoming  scenes 
of  riots,  drunkenness,  gambling,  cheating,  and  dissipation.’’  At  that 
time  premiums  went  to  Tristram  Little,  of  Newbury,  for  “raising 
io3y2  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre,’’  and  to  John  Dwiriell,  of  Salem, 
for  “398^4  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an  acre.’’  Probably  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  show  was  the  plowing  match:  "The  Commit¬ 
tee  agreed  to  award  the  first  premium  to  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering 
on  account  of  the  superior  performance  and  superior  utility  of  his 
plough.”  In  1821  prizes  were  awarded  for  “The  Management  of  a 
Farm,  Crops  for  Cows,  Cider,  and  on  Sumac.”  This  last  premium 
was  offered  to  learn  about  the  possibilities  of  raising  sumac  for  use  in 
the  curing  of  morocco  leather.  By  the  Act  of  Legislature,  February 
20,  1818,  premiums  were  offered  “do  increase  and  perpetuate  an 
adequate  supply  of  ship  timber”;  so  awards  were  given  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  locust,  larch,  and  hickory  trees. 

Information  on  dairying  was  published  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  society.  The  record  of  the  Oakes  cow  was  published  in  the 
“Fourth  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,”  and  a  circular 
written  by  Pickering  called  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bull,  Admiral,  which  had  been  placed  for  breeding  purposes  on 
the  farm  of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  Esq.,  of  Salem.  In  1826  the  Xourse 
cow,  bought  from  Nathaniel  Nourse,  of  Salem,  by  Colonel  I  lcker- 
ing,  won  the  first  prize  at  the  cattle  show.  Colonel  Jesse  Putnam,  of 
Danvers,  published  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  five  kinds  of 
potato  seed  in  1829.  He  had  worked  with  the  Long  Red,  the  Speckled 
Blues,  the  River  La  Plate,  the  Richardson  Whites,  and  another  variety 
of  white  potato. 

During  the  first  vears  of  the  society  many  papers  were  written  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  who,  through  his  work  as  an  experimental 
farmer  and  student  of  agriculture,  later  became  the  State  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Agriculture.  He  supplied  detailed  facts  about  his  work  on 
the  dairy,  breeding,  and  the  comparative  values  of  crops.  He  sum¬ 
marized  the  maximum  output  per  acre  of  the  standard  crops  of  the 
county  in  his  “Hints  Addressed  to  the  Farmers  of  Essex  County,” 
published  in  1829”  : 

“Wheat,  26  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Indian  corn,  1 17  T4  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Barley,  52  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Potatoes,  518 ^  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Carrots,  900  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mangel  wurtzel,  1 ,340  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Ruta  bagas,  688  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Beets,  183  bushels  to  the  acre. 

English  turnips,  814  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Onions,  651  bushels  to  the  acre.” 

In  regard  to  the  famous  hay  of  the  Ipswich  salt  marshes  he  said: 
“The  Ipswich  farmers  have  for  years  found  a  profit  in  transporting 
vast  quantities  to  Boston  market  by  land,  in  spite  of  the  competition 
of  the  neighboring  towns  and  the  screwed  hay  from  Maine.” 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  eighteen  thirties  the  ox  did  all  the  heavy 
farm  work,  but  at  the  cattle  show  of  1829  Rufus  Slocum,  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  entered  a  team  of  three  horses  in  the  plowing  match  and  plowed 
“with  skill  and  dispatch.”  Three  years  later  premiums  were  offered 
for  horsedrawn  plows,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  farming  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  animal  had  been  neglected  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
farmer.  In  1831  the  report  came  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  revolv¬ 
ing  horse  rake,  which  would  do  the  work  of  six  men,  had  been 
invented.  The  iron  plow,  patented  by  Howard  in  1820,  finally  super¬ 
seded  the  old  wooden  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Instruments:  “The  plough,  for  which 
more  than  a  hundred  patents  have  been  obtained  since  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  that  glorious  document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has 
by  late  improvements  arrived  to  such  perfection,  that  could  our  oxen 
like  Balaam’s  ass  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech,  they  would 
shout  ‘Howard  forever,’  or  in  the  more  quaint  language  of  late 
political  times,  ‘Huzza  for  Howard,  the  man  who  has  relieved  our 
necks  of  half  their  burden  and  aided  the  Harrow  in  its  duties.’  ” 
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However,  by  the  next  year  this  enthusiasm  had  changed  to  dis¬ 
appointment  due  to  the  importation  of  Ohio  beef  and  pork  through 
the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains.  Worcester  County,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  producing  two  million  pounds  of  pork  annually, 
was  now  buying  this  meat  from  the  \\  est.  Added  to  this  troubling 
affair  was  the  failure  of  the  attempted  silk  culture  in  Essex  County. 
Grants  had  been  made  to  promote  silk  growing  in  1819,  and  Enoch 
Boynton  had  raised  a  nursery  of  42,000  mulberry  trees  in  the  decade 
of  1822-32.  The  Essex  Agricultural  Society  had  awarded  him  sev¬ 
eral  gratuities  for  the  silk  produced  by  him.  In  1829  a  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  recommended  an  extension  of  the 
grant  and  encouraged  silk  culture.  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  reported  for 
the  Committee  on  Silk  Culture  that  11  At  present  nothing  seems  to 
promise  better  than  the  production  of  silk.  For  a  short  period  silk 
culture  seemed  to  have  found  a  permanent  place  for  itself,  for  the 
worms  and  trees  multiplied  and  grew  rapidly.  The  severity  of  the 
winter  of  1834  did  great  harm  to  all  types  of  young  orchards  and  to 
the  mulberry  trees  especially,  but  this  was  not  all.  Rust  and  scab 
followed  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the  farmers  did  away  with 
the  orchards  themselves  or  let  them  go  to  waste.  Temple  Cutler,  of 
Hamilton,  attempted  to  rescue  silk  culture  by  changing  from  the 
Morus  Alba  type  to  the  more  hardy  Morus  Multicaulis.  He  claimed 
that  the  silk  industry  would  prevent  the  county  from  becoming  an 
industrial  section  with  all  the  evils  and  temptations  of  the  city.  How¬ 
ever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Merino  sheep,  unscrupulous  agents  selling 
the  trees  had  deceived  the  farmers  with  their  dreams  of  wealth. 
Although  a  Mrs.  Burbank,  of  Bradford,  exhibited  a  silk  dress  made 
from  the  silk  raised  on  her  own  land,  a  small  number  of  purses  and  silk 
stockings  were  the  only  tangible  results  of  the  disastrous  experiment. 

A  few7  years  before  1840  an  attempt  to  found  an  agricultural 
course  at  Dummer  Academy,  in  Byfield,  had  failed,  but  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  decade  a  “Prospectus”  of  an  Agricultural  Seminary  at 
Andover  appeared.  Professor  Alonzo  Gray  planned  to  introduce  a 
regular  scientific  agriculture  department  with  botany,  physiology, 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  chemistry  as  the  curriculum.  Although  no 
immediate  result  was  obtained,  the  need  for  such  instruction  was 
brought  to  the  minds  of  the  people  interested  in  agriculture  so  that 
there  was  hope  for  the  future. 
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With  the  introduction  of  new  exhibits  each  year,  the  cattle  show 
was  becoming  increasingly  popular.  Flowers  and  fruits  appeared  in 
1835,  followed  by  bees  and  honey  in  1844.  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Dan¬ 
vers,  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  tomato  in  1841.  Stock  breed¬ 
ing  was  coming  to  the  fore  with  each  breeder  favoring  his  own  special 
type.  Colonel  Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  backed  the  cross 
between  the  Ayrshire  and  Alderney  stocks,  while  Daniel  P.  King,  of 
Danvers,  and  John  W.  Proctor  maintained  that  the  Ayrshire  was 
best  adapted  to  this  climate.  Tree  culture  was  coming  into  its  own 
at  this  time,  even  though  it  had  been  claimed  that  the  apple  orchard 
was  an  asset  which  had  been  too  long  neglected.  As  early  as  1824 
William  Thurlow,  of  West  Newbury,  was  getting  a  thousand  barrels 
a  year  in  the  most  productive  orchard  in  the  county.  In  1843  George 
Thurlow  received  the  first  premium  for  growing  20,000  apple  trees 
on  a  single  acre  at  West  Newbury.  That  same  year  Allen  W.  Dodge, 
of  Hamilton,  remarked:  “The  apples  of  Essex  may  yet  be  as  widely 
celebrated  as  the  oranges  of  Havana.  Great  credit  is  due  to  our 
Manning  and  Ives  for  their  indefatigable  zeal  and  judicious  skill  in 
stocking  their  gardens  with  such  choice  descriptions  of  cherries,  plums, 
peaches,  and  pears.  Thanks,  too,  should  be  awarded  them  and  other 
gentlemen  in  Salem  and  its  vicinity  for  the  excellent  Horticultural 
Society,  which  they  have  so  successfully  established.”  In  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Manning,  “the  great  pomologist  of  America,”  were  nearly 
2,000  varieties  of  fruit.  Ives  had  enlarged  Manning’s  “New  Eng¬ 
land  Fruit  Book”  and,  in  1847,  written  a  valuable  essay  on  “The 
Apple.”  The  same  year  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  “best  acre  of 
white,  black,  or  yellow  oak,  planted  from  the  acorn,  that  should  be 
entered  in  1852.” 

An  interesting  light  on  the  society’s  attitude  toward  temperance  is 
revealed  in  the  address  of  John  W.  Proctor,  in  1884:  “Twenty-five 
years  since,  and  nine-tenths  of  our  farmers  were  more  or  less  in 
bondage  to  alcohol.  I  do  not  mean  so  many  of  them  were  intemperate, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  that  which  was  not  necessary  to  be  used — to  the  great  detriment 
of  themselves  and  their  estates.  Where  will  the  farmer  now  be 
found,  who  will  unblushingly  say,  before  he  commences  his  haying, 
that  he  must  lay  in  as  many  gallons,  or  even  quarts  of  spirit,  as  he 
expects  to  cure  tons  of  hay?  Or  that  his  men  cannot  commence  mow- 
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ing  in  the  morning  without  their  bitters;  proceed  at  eleven  o  clock 
without  their  grog ;  or  load  in  the  afternoon  without  their  bumper, 
not  to  mention  the  grosser  indulgences  of  the  evening.  Time  was 
when  these  customs,  by  whatever  name  they  were  called,  were  as 

familiar  as  household  gods . But  manners  have  changed  with 

times.” 

During  the  eighteen-fifties  the  transition  between  the  old  type  of 
farming  and  the  modern  farm  machinery  occurred.  The  Michigan  sod 
plough,  turning  two  furrows  at  once,  was  shown  at  the  cattle  show  of 
1850.  The  fact  that  wages  had  doubled  with  only  half  the  return  was 
stressed  by  President  Richard  Fay,  in  1854-  He  also  remarked  that 
only  the  previous  summer  the  mowing  machine  had  been  introduced 
into  Essex  County.  Thus  the  ox,  the  scythe,  and  the  heavy  work  of 
man  alone  had  to  give  way  to  the  enlightened  processes  and  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  newT  era.  As  usual,  the  farmers  were  at  first  cold  to  the 
advantages  of  the  mowing  machine.  They  claimed  that  it  was  too 
expensive  and  that  the  fields  of  Essex  County  were  too  hilly  and  rough 
for  the  machine  to  work  well.  A  premium  was  offered  for  the  best 
machine,  and  a  committee  on  mowing  machines  visited  the  farms  of 
Dr.  Loring  and  Colonel  Moses  Newell  in  West  Newbury  to  see 
various  types  of  machines  in  operation.  This  group,  however,  still 
favored  the  machine  drawn  by  oxen  rather  than  by  horses.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  hay-tedder  was  imported  and  exhibited  by  Dr.  Loring  in  1858. 
With  the  advent  of  faster  and  more  modern  equipment  came  the 
desire  for  faster  and  more  exciting  events  such  as  were  found  at  other 
county  fairs,  but  the  old  school  ruled  these  ideas  out  in  saying : 
“What  have  military  companies,  and  fire  engines,  horse  races  and 
female  equestriennes  to  do  with  farming?”  However,  at  that  time 
only  one-third  of  the  society  was  made  up  of  men  who  earned  their 
living  by  farming.  Many  of  the  wealthy  members  took  an  interest  in 
breeding,  floriculture,  and  orcharding  for  their  own  pleasure  only.  In 
fact,  the  “Transactions”  of  that  period  were  sprinkled  with  humorous 
burlesques  and  literary  attempts.  Such  were  Fitch  Poole’s  “The  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Domestic  Poultry”  and  General  Oliver’s  “Bees  and 
Honey.”  The  latter  made  a  more  classic  and  literary  attempt  in 
“Poultry,”  where  he  quotes  Vergil,  Anacreon,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Drvden,  Gray,  “The  New  England  Primer,”  and  “Mother  Goose.” 
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The  society,  in  1856,  inherited  the  Treadwell  farm  in  Topsfield 
from  Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell,  of  Salem,  “for  the  promotion  of  the 
science  of  Agriculture  by  the  instituting  and  performance  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  such  other  means  as  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
science.”  Although  it  was  suggested  that  a  school  of  practical  agri¬ 
culture  be  set  up,  the  decision  was  to  lease  the  farm  to  competent 
farmers,  with  the  provision  that  the  land  revert  to  the  society  when¬ 
ever  the  latter  might  be  in  a  position  to  take  it  over. 

The  activities  of  the  society  did  not  cease  with  the  Civil  War;  and, 
in  1861,  a  member  of  the  society,  Gail  Hamilton,  offered  this  “Ode” 
for  the  exercises  of  that  year: 

“Ho,  freemen  of  Essex!  Stout  sons  of  the  soil! 

What  meed  to  your  labors,  what  rest  to  your  toil, 

While  the  tread  of  the  traitor  pollutes  the  wronged  earth 

And  Liberty  faints  in  the  land  of  her  birth !” 

The  program  in  Essex  County  is  well  summarized  in  the  address 
of  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  in  1869: 

“With  Raymond’s  Hay  Elevator,  he  (the  farmer)  may 
store  away  his  hay  in  his  barn  with  comparatively  little  labor 

and  a  great  saving  of  time . The  potato  crop  can  now 

be  grown  entirely  without  hand  labor.  True’s  Potato  Planter 
cuts  the  potato,  drops,  furrows  and  covers  in  one  operation. 
With  Holbrook  and  Chandler’s  Horse  Hoes,  the  labor  and 

hoeing  is  wholly  performed  by  horse  power . With 

Willis’s  Seed  Sower,  the  Danvers  Trickle  Hoe,  all  the  root 
crops  can  be  grown  with  about  one-half  the  labor  formerly 
required. 

“We  need  not  leave  Essex  County  to  find  that  within  a  few 
years  there  has  been  introduced  by  skill  and  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  Hubbard  Squash,  the  Stone  Mason  and  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbages,  Emery’s  Early  Cabbage,  a  superior  early 
Tomato  and  Lettuce,  the  Danvers  Onion,  all  better  in  some 
respects  than  before  existed;  and  to  the  list  of  fruits  have  been 
added  Allen’s  two  hybrid  grapes,  and  those  of  Dr.  Rogers, 
possessing  qualities  superior  to  those  of  any  others. 

“Who  ever  heard,  until  within  a  few  years,  of  seventy- 
four  tons  of  mangel-wurzels  being  grown  upon  one  acre  of 
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land;  of  thirty-six  tons  of  carrots  or  nine  hundred  bushels  of 
onions  per  acre?  Such  facts  as  these  are  facts  that  can  be 
proved.” 

Dr.  Loring  then  went  on  to  suggest  that  English  sparrows  be 
imported  to  feed  on  insects  harmful  to  agriculture. 

In  1870  a  four-wheeled  farm  wagon  supplanted  the  ungainly  two¬ 
wheeled  tip-cart,  and  a  blacksmith  of  Ipswich,  \\  ebster  Smith, 
brought  out  an  ox  wagon  for  hay,  which  drew  this  comment:  “Prob¬ 
ably  in  no  other  part  of  the  country  can  such  large,  even,  handsome 
loads  of  hay  be  seen  as  are  hauled  to  Boston  from  Essex  County  upon 
these  Ipswich  hay  wagons.”  It  was  a  common  sight  at  night  to  see 
farmers  walking  their  horses  to  Boston  in  order  to  arrive  with  their 
produce  in  time  for  the  early  morning  market.  Another  farm 
machine,  the  manure  spreader,  was  introduced  in  1879.  During  this 
period  dairying  was  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  important, 
and  various  wealthy  gentlemen  prided  themselves  on  their  choice 
breeds  of  cattle.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  of  Peabody,  exhibited  his 
famous  Ayrshires,  Maud  and  Lassie,  the  former  producing  twenty- 
two  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  The  outstanding  Holsteins,  Lady  Clif¬ 
ton,  Maid  Marion,  and  Lady  Andover,  caused  much  comment  and 
brought  distinction  to  their  owner,  William  A.  Russell,  of  Law¬ 
rence.  Other  notable  exhibits  were  Betty  Burke  and  Rosanna  from 
the  Ayrshire  herd  of  J.  D.  W.  French,  of  North  Andover,  and  the 
Cotswold  sheep  and  Kerry  cows  of  D.  W.  Appleton,  of  Ipswich. 
About  the  same  time  General  Francis  H.  Appleton  had  noticed  a  type 
of  fodder  corn  used  in  Hungary  which  was  cured  by  burying  the  stalks 
in  pits  and  covering  them  with  earth.  He  prevailed  upon  his  Hun¬ 
garian  friend  to  give  him  a  written  explanation  of  the  process,  which 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  “Sour  Fodder  Making.”  At  the 
cattle  show  of  1879,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  the  famous  seed  producer  of 
Danvers,  had  over  two  hundred  varieties  of  seed  on  display.  The 
State  Report  of  that  year  included  his  method  of  tomato  culture,  while 
Crosby’s  early  sweet  corn  and  Stowell’s  evergreen,  two  of  his  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  are  still  favorites.  John  I\es,  of  Salem,  and 
Aaron  Low,  of  Essex,  also  produced  noteworthy  specimens  of  seeds. 
At  this  period  phosphates  and  various  types  of  condensed  fertilizers 
had  come  into  general  use. 
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While  delivering  an  address  on  “What  Science  Has  Accomplished 
for  Farmers,”  in  1 8 8 1 ,  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  of  Haverhill,  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  the  production  of  fertilizers,  and 
then  went  on  to  say  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  raspberries  and 
strawberries:  “I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  cultivated  varieties 
until  long  after  reaching  adult  age.  Now  of  strawberries  there  are 
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more  than  350  varieties.”  Through  his  efforts  with  scientific  farm¬ 
ing  at  Haverhill  and  his  study  of  agricultural  chemistry,  Dr.  Nichols 
was  able  to  write  “Fireside  Science,”  “Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and 
Sea,”  and  “Whence,  What,  Where”;  and  he  was  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  the  “Journal  of  Chemistry”  in  Boston  in  1866.  The 
following  year  General  Appleton  reported  at  Haverhill  that  farmers 
were  adopting  the  French  method  of  sour  fodder  and  that  they  were 
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commencing  to  build  silos  to  keep  it.  In  1883  Benjamin  P.  \\are 
reported  the  assets  of  the  society  and  said:  It  has  ne\er  paid  a 

dollar  for  seed  since  its  organization,  but  has  paid  an  average  of 
$3,000  annually  for  premiums  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  a  total  sum 
since  the  beginning  of  $44,271.54.”  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
scholarships  awarded  by  the  society  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  there  being  three  of  them  at  $50  each  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  A  further  award  of  $100  was  offered  for  the  best 
prepared  student  from  Essex  County  who  completes  his  course. 
Important  farming  matters  were  discussed  at  the  Farmers  Institutes 
held  in  the  various  towns  of  the  county.  Moreover,  the  following 
local  organizations  were  affiliated  with  the  society:  The  Amesbury 
and  Salisbury  Agricultural  Association,  founded  in  1856;  the  West 
Newbury  Farmers’  Club,  organized  in  the  same  year;  the  Ipswich 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  1856;  the  North  Andover  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  Club,  1878;  the  Houghton  Agricultural  Society  of  Lynn; 
the  Marblehead  and  Swampscott  Farmers’  Club;  the  Bradford  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Mechanics’  Association;  farmers’  clubs  in  Rowley,  George¬ 
town,  Topsfield,  West  Peabody,  and  Wenham. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Ornamental  and 
Wayside  Trees,  in  1883,  Major  Ben  Perley  Poore  was  awarded  a 
premium  of  $1,000  for  his  excellent  oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  locust,  fir, 
and  pines  planted  on  his  land  at  Indian  Hill.  The  preceding  year 
Richard  S.  Jacques,  who  had  won  more  ploughing  contests  with  his 
oxen  than  any  other  farmer,  obliged  the  committee  at  the  cattle  show 
by  competing  against  the  new  type  sulky  drawn  by  horses;  and  the 
evident  superiority  of  the  horse  and  sulky  was  immediately  seen,  while 
Jacques  readily  admitted,  “The  sulky  is  the  plough  of  the  future.” 
In  1885  premiums  were  offered  for  various  types  of  horses,  running 
the  gamut  from  gentlemen’s  driving  horses  to  heavy  draft  horses.  An 
interesting  feature  of  Essex  County  agriculture  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  end  of  this  decade,  when  a  message  was  sent  to  the  poet  Whit¬ 
tier  on  the  occasion  of  his  eighty-first  birthday,  saying :  “In  no  places 
are  your  poems  read  with  more  interest  and  pleasure,  or  your  works 
of  tenderest  love  cherished  with  a  purer  admiration  than  in  the  homes 
of  the  farmers  of  your  native  Essex  County.”  The  farmers  poet 
replied:  “No  better  proof  of  real  gain  can  be  found  than  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  pleasant  homes  for  the  comfort  of  age  and  the  happiness  of 
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youth.  When  the  great  English  critic,  Matthew  Arnold,  was  in  the 
country,  on  returning  from  a  visit  in  Essex  County,  he  remarked  that 
while  the  land  looked  to  him  rough  and  unproductive,  the  landlords’ 
houses  seemed  neat  and  often  elegant,  with  an  air  of  prosperity  about 
them.  ‘But  where’  [he  asked]  ‘do  the  tenants,  the  working  people 
live?’  He  seemed  surprised  when  I  told  him  that  the  tenants  were 
the  landlords  and  the  workers  the  owners.” 

The  ’nineties  opened  with  a  rather  remarkable  record  for  Essex 
County,  for  Eurotisama,  one  of  D.  Fuller  Appleton’s  prize  Kerry 
cows,  established  a  new  record  for  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter 
produced  in  one  year.  The  record  of  the  famous  Oakes  cow,  of 
Danvers,  which  had  produced  four  hundred  eighty-four  and  one-half 
pounds  in  one  year,  had  long  been  surpassed;  and  in  April  of  1890 
Eurotisama  reached  a  peak  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  for 
the  past  year.  The  next  year  saw  the  death  of  a  man  who  aided  the 
advancement  of  Essex  County  agriculture,  Dr.  George  B.  Loring. 
He  had  founded  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society  in  1864,  and 
was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  in  1881. 

During  this  decade  the  finding  of  a  permanent  headquarters  for 
the  society  provoked  much  discussion  and  feeling  among  the  members. 
It  was  said  that  modern  transportation  was  such  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  to  have  the  cattle  show  in  a  different  locality  each 
year.  The  conservative  element  was  opposed  to  this  suggestion,  for 
those  members  were  afraid  that  a  permanent  location  would  mean  the 
installation  of  a  race  track  and  all  the  evil  that  went  with  this  type  of 
amusement.  However,  it  was  finally  decided  to  purchase  land  in 
Peabody,  where  buildings  were  built  and  a  quarter-mile  track  pre¬ 
pared;  and  the  first  cattle  show  held  there  took  place  in  1895.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  fifteen  years  the  affairs  of  the  cattle  show  and  of  the 
society  itself  did  not  prosper  well.  Elements  other  than  those  solely 
devoted  to  agriculture  were  introduced,  and  in  1899  the  yearly  address 
was  given  for  the  last  time.  It  was  necessary  to  introduce  entertain¬ 
ing  features  such  as  vaudeville  shows  and  bicycle  races  to  bolster  the 
weakening  finances  of  the  society,  and  the  mid-way  was  beginning  to 
be  a  greater  attraction  than  the  agricultural  exhibits.  Also,  there 
were  those  who  were  seriously  considering  whether  the  society  was 
needed,  because  of  the  fact  that  Essex  County  was  no  longer  primarily 
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an  agricultural  region.  1  he  census  of  i860  showed  that  farming  was 
predominant  in  Haverhill,  Beverly,  Newbury,  and  Danvers,  and  in 
several  of  the  other  towns,  but  the  census  of  1910  told  an  entirely 
different  tale.  Lynn  had  become  a  large  city  with  practically  no  farm 
population.  Lawrence  and  Haverhill  turned  to  manufacturing,  while 
the  great  farms  of  the  South  Parish  of  Danvers  had  given  way  to  the 
leather  industry  of  Peabody.  In  \\  enham,  Hamilton,  Topsfield,  and 
Ipswich,  as  well  as  along  the  North  Shore,  many  of  the  farms  had 
been  bought  by  wealthy  people  whose  interest  in  agriculture  was 
merely  for  the  amusement  and  recreation  which  it  provided.  In  spite 
of  this  disheartening  prospect,  there  were  those  who  still  had  faith 
in  Essex  County  agriculture;  and  as  a  last  venture,  they  decided  to 
move  the  cattle  show  back  to  Topsfield,  where  the  first  one  had  taken 
place  in  1820.  The  old  Treadwell  Farm,  which  had  been  leased  since 
the  time  the  society  had  inherited  it,  became,  in  1910,  the  site  of  the 
present  Topsfield  Fair  Grounds,  which  now  are  exceptionally  well 
equipped  and  yearly  draw  people  to  the  fair  in  September.  In  19 11 
the  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  entered  was  double  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  while  the  silver  medals  awarded  by  Thomas  E. 
Proctor  brought  out  a  large  number  of  contestants  for  honors  in  poul¬ 
try,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  For  the  first  time  the  younger  generation 
had  a  part  in  the  exhibits,  for  in  the  spring  four  potatoes  and  six 
ounces  of  sweet  corn  had  been  given  for  planting  to  all  the  school 
children  who  wished  to  ask  for  them;  and  the  results  of  this  venture 
were  highly  successful.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  work 
which  now  encourages  the  children  of  the  county  to  try  their  hand  at 
farming,  canning,  poultry  raising,  handicraft,  and  other  types  of  farm 
and  domestic  science.  On  October  1,  1913.  nearlY  a  century  after 
Dr  Nichols  had  suggested  at  the  first  cattle  show,  in  1820,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  county  agricultural  school,  the  Essex  Agricultural  School 
at  Hathorne  welcomed  its  first  class.  Since  that  day  great  progress 
has  been  made  among  the  youth  of  the  county.  The  school  now  gives 
courses  of  three  or  four  years  in  agricultural  training,  a  course  of 
three  years  in  homemaking,  and  a  one-year  vocational  course  in  the 
same  subject.  Twenty-eight  weeks  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  the 
classroom,  while  each  student  is  required  to  spend  the  summer  on  an 
agricultural  project  at  home  or  in  the  employ  of  someone  else.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  student  is  visited  regularly  by  some  one  ot  the 
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instructors,  who  makes  a  thorough  examination  of  the  work  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  doing.  A  modern  set  of  dairy  equipment  enables  the  student 
to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  best  methods.  The  school  also  has 
large  orchards  and  plantations  for  work  in  fruit  growing.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  packing  and  marketing  the  finished  product  as  well  as 
in  the  production  of  it.  A  greenhouse,  nursery,  hot  beds,  and  cold 
frames  are  provided  for  the  student  of  ornamental  gardening  and 
floriculture.  Thorough  courses  are  also  offered  in  poultry,  husbandry, 
vegetable  gardening,  minor  animal  husbandry,  farm  crops,  farm  for¬ 
estry,  and  beekeeping. 


Later  Industries 


CHAPTER  XI 


Later  Industries 

By  Robert  K.  Vie  tor 


Toward  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  the  character 
of  the  economic  life  of  Essex  County  was  undergoing  a  profound 
change.  No  longer  was  the  sea  to  furnish  the  major  share  of  the 
wealth,  or  supply  the  means  of  livelihood  to  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  populace.  Industry,  more  particularly  manufacturing  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  sort,  was  fast  coming  into  its  own,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-fiv  e 
years  was  to  become  firmly  entrenched  as  the  primary  factor  in  the 
economic  scheme  of  this  county. 

By  1835  the  decadence  of  shipping  was  so  evident  that  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  Salem  and  Newburyport  were  forced  to  find  other 
employment  for  their  capital.  Several  well-to-do  Essex  County  fami¬ 
lies  had  already  removed  to  Boston,  where  the  opportunities  for 
investment  appeared  better,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  large  scale  textile  manufacture  at  Waltham  and  Lowell. 
But  much  of  this  wealth,  derived  from  the  sea,  remained  at  home  to 
make  possible  the  large  and  varied  industrial  expansion  shortly  to 
follow.  New  industries  of  all  descriptions  appeared,  old  ones  were 
enlarged  and  reorganized,  and  a  new  epoch  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
county  was  at  hand. 

This  phenomenal  increase  in  manufacture,  however,  w^as  most 
rapid  and  spectacular  in  the  already  long  established  textile,  boot, 
shoe,  and  leather  industries.  Essex  County  was  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  these  articles.  Long  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  under  the  handicraft  system  of  shoemaking,  in  conjunction  with 
expert  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  tanning  of  leather  and 
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proximity  to  the  seaports  as  an  aid  both  to  importing  the  hides  and 
exporting  the  finished  product,  opened  the  way  for  Essex  County  to 
become  the  second  ranking  shoe  center  of  the  country.  Before  1840 
there  were  woolen  mills  on  many  of  the  smaller  power  sites,  but  as  yet 
the  great  resources  of  the  falls  of  Merrimac  River  at  Methuen  had 
not  been  tapped,  leaving  room  for  a  tremendous  addition  to  the 
county’s  power  driven  textile  industry. 

The  events  which  signalized  more  than  any  others  the  sudden 
rise  of  Essex  County  to  its  present  industrial  position  were  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  great  dam  across  the  Merrimac  River  at  Bodwell’s  Falls, 
and  the  founding  of  Lawrence. 

From  time  out  of  mind  this  swift  stream  had  tumbled  its  great 
volume  of  water  down  the  fourteen  feet  of  falls  and  rapids,  known 
as  Peter’s,  Deer  Jump,  and  Bodwell’s  Falls,  within  the  small  confines 
of  the  present  city  of  Lawrence.  The  tremendous  possibilities  for 
future  water  power  development  at  this  point  must  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  mind  of  many  an  imaginative  man  who  chanced 
to  traverse  this  beautiful  but  unproductive  wilderness,  but  it  was 
left  for  Daniel  Saunders,  a  woolen  manufacturer  of  Andover,  to 
make,  in  1840,  the  first  move  toward  the  actual  utilization  of  these 
falls  for  the  application  of  power  to  manufacturing. 

In  18  20  the  Merrimac  Canal  Company  was  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  Merrimac  River  navigable  from  tidewater  in 
Haverhill  to  Lowell.  Although  no  attempt  was  actually  made  to 
build  a  canal,  surveys  were  made  which  showed  plainly  the  power 
available  at  the  falls  and  rapids  at  Methuen.  But  at  this  early  time, 
before  power  had  been  applied  to  textile  machinery  on  a  large  scale 
in  this  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  nothing  was  done  about  it. 

The  first  project  for  the  utilization  of  the  rapid  descent  of  the 
water  of  the  Merrimac  below  Lowell  for  industrial  purposes  was 
undertaken  in  1838  by  Methuen  interests,  who  proposed  that  water 
from  the  Merrimac  be  diverted  at  a  high  level,  and  turned  into  the 
Spicket  River,  a  small  tributary  stream  which  entered  the  larger  river 
just  below  Bodwell’s  Falls.  There  was  a  fall  of  thirty  feet  on  the 
Spicket,  but  hitherto  the  small  and  irregular  flow  of  that  river  had 
made  this  site  of  rather  limited  industrial  value.  If  the  scheme  could 
have  been  carried  through  as  projected,  a  fall  of  considerable  volume 
and  great  regularity  would  have  resulted.  Their  project  came  to 
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nothing,  as  the  surveys  of  an  engineer,  named  Stephen  Barker,  showed 
it  impracticable.1 

Surveys  of  the  river  below  Lowell  to  determine  the  water  power 
available  were  made  several  times  between  the  initial  one  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  Canal  Company  and  the  launching  of  the  project  that  built  the 
city  of  Lawrence.  Such  able  engineers  as  Captain  Phineas  Stevens, 
of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  Benjamin  I.  Baldwin  and  George  P. 


LAWRENCE — LAWRENCE  DAM,  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  LAWRENCE 
$1,000,000  was  subscribed  for  its  construction,  and  it  was  completed  in 

Courtesy  oi  the  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Baldwin,  of  Woburn,  had  recognized  that  a  permanent  dam  at  Bod- 
well’s  Falls  would  establish  a  water  power  comparable  to  that  ot 

L°ts  already  alluded  to,  Daniel  Saunders,  of  Andover,  was  the 
man  who  finally  undertook  to  utilize  the  Methuen  power  site.  It  is 


i. 


“The  Merrimac  River 


J.  W.  Meader,  B.  B.  Russell,  Boston,  1819,  p.  290. 
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said2  that  Saunders  had,  at  some  time  before  1835,  acquired  the  plan 
of  the  canal  projected  in  1820  by  the  Merrimac  Canal  Company,  and, 
to  authenticate  the  old  chart,  had  gone  over  the  falls  at  Methuen  with 
the  aid  of  a  straight  edge  and  a  spirit  level.  His  investigations 
proved  so  promising  that,  in  1840,  he  quietly  began  to  buy  up  the  land 
about  Peter’s  Falls  and  also  purchased  strategically  located  property 
further  down  the  river.  By  1843  he  controlled  the  falls  and  under¬ 
took  to  interest  certain  Lowell  textile  men  in  his  project.  That  same 
year  the  Merrimack  Water  Power  Association,  composed  of  Saunders, 
J.  G.  Abbott,  John  Nesmith,  Samuel  Lawrence,  Daniel  Saunders,  Jr., 
Abbot  Lawrence,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  Jonathan  Tyler,  Nathaniel 
Stevens,  and  others,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
power  development  at  Bodwell’s  Falls.  This  association  purchased 
more  land  in  this  vicinity  and  made  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
dam  at  the  falls.  On  March  20,  1845,  the  associates  were  granted  a 
charter  under  the  name  of  The  Essex  Company,  which  gave  them 
the  right  to  build  the  necessary  dam  and  canals. 

By  the  time  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Essex  Company 
reached  its  final  passage,  a  furor  of  interest  and  excitement  about  the 
new  power  project  had  risen  among  the  capitalists  of  Lowell  and 
other  centers.  On  the  day  after  the  act  had  been  passed,  a  number 
of  prominent  textile  men  examined  the  site  of  the  projected  dam,  and 
that  evening,  after  the  group  had  dined  at  the  Merrimac  House,  in 
Lowell,  Abbot  Lawrence  and  John  A.  Lowell  offered  $30,000,  over 
and  above  all  previous  expenses,  for  the  charter,  land,  and  water 
rights  of  the  new  Essex  Company.  On  the  very  next  day,  March  22, 

1 845,  a  subscription  list  of  stockholders  in  the  new  company  was 
drawn  up.  Thus  was  Essex  County’s  first  and  only  large  scale  water 
power  development  launched. 

Upon  the  list  of  the  first  stockholders  of  the  Essex  Company 
appeared  many  names  already  well  known,  and  many  which  were  to 
become  famous  in  connection  with  textile  affairs.  Abbot  Lawrence 
subscribed  $100,000,  John  A.  Lowell,  Nathan  Appleton,  and  T.  H. 
Perkins  $50,000  each,  and  Bryant  &  Sturgis,  George  W.  Lyman,  and 
Amos  Lawrence  $40,000  each.  Other  large  subscribers  were  Samuel 
Lawrence,  John  Nesmith,  William  Stone,  Theodore  Lyman,  William 

2.  “History  of  Massachusetts  Industries,”  Orra  L.  Stone,  The  S.  J.  Clarke  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Boston-Chicago,  1930,  2  vols,  p.  327. 
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Lawrence,  John  P.  Cushing,  J.  W.  Patterson,  Charles  S.  Storrow, 
J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  Samuel  Batchelder,  Charles  Jackson,  Daniel 
Saunders,  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  Patrick  I  .  Jackson,  J.  P.  Putnam,  Mar¬ 
tin  Brimmer,  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  Samuel  Hooper,  George  C.  Shattuck, 
and  Samuel  Appleton.  The  total  subscription  of  $1,000,000  was 
received  without  delay. 

On  April  16,  1845,  the  company  was  organized.  Abbot  Law¬ 
rence,  Nathan  Appleton,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  John  A.  Lowell,  Ignatius 
Sargent,  William  Sturgis,  and  Charles  S.  Storrow  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  Abbot  Lawrence  became  president  and  Charles 

S.  Storrow  treasurer  and  general  agent. 

During  the  summer  of  1845  great  activity  was  taking  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  in  Methuen  and  Andover.  The  company 
purchased  some  4,000  acres  of  land  about  the  falls.  Plans  for  the 
dam,  the  canals,  the  locks,  and  the  principal  streets  and  squares  of  the 
new  town  were  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  Charles  Storrow, 
acting  as  engineer  of  the  company.  The  labor  on  the  works  com¬ 
menced  in  July. 

The  building  of  the  Lawrence  Dam  was  a  truly  great  engineering 
feat  for  those  days.  According  to  “Lawrence  Up  to  Date,  1845-95  : 

“At  the  time  of  building,  fifty  years  ago,  the  structure  was 
said  to  be  the  longest,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  substantial,  of  any  for  like  purpose,  in  the  world. 

The  dam  is  built  in  a  slight  curve  (it  arches  fifteen 
feet  up  stream),  the  chord,  or  width  of  unbroken  over  fall, 
is  900  feet.  It  crosses  the  stream  in  an  oblique  direction  and 
there  is  a  wing  or  projection  w'all  upon  the  north  bank  450 
feet  in  length,  that  upon  the  south  bank  being  324  feet  long, 
making  the  entire  work  1,629  feet  in  length.  The  face  and 
capping  of  the  structure  is  of  dressed  stone  from  the  Pelham 
quarries,  the  remainder  of  rough  granite  rubble,  from  South 
Lawrence  ledges,  all  laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  The  front 
face  has  a  barter  of  one  foot  in  twelve,  its  average  height  from 
foundation  to  crest,  is  33  feet,  but  height  varies  with  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  ledge.  The  whole  is  of  solid  masonry 
resting  upon  the  blue  quartzite  ledge.  The  breadth  at  the 
base  is  35  feet,  breadth  of  the  top  capping  about  15  feet,  3 
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feet  of  which  is  level,  and  12  feet  stepped  back  at  45  degrees 
slope.  The  natural  rock  foundation  is  stepped  off  to  receive 
the  structure  of  the  dam,  the  front  being  secured  by  blasting 
out  a  trench  in  the  natural  blue  ledge,  along  the  entire  length, 
in  which  the  first  course  granite  masonry,  bolted  to  the  ledge, 

is  laid . The  plunge  or  fall  secured  at  the  dam  is 

twenty-six  feet  and  this  artificial  barrier  deadens  the  current 
and  backs  the  arrested  waters  to  the  foot  of  Hunt’s  Falls  at 
Lowell.  The  dam  cost  $250,000.  The  canals  and  locks, 
including  damages  and  attendant  expenses,  cost  $275,000 
more.  J 

An  elaborate  system  of  canals  to  conduct  the  water  to  be  utilized 
for  power  was  constructed  on  the  river  banks  below  the  dam.  The 
new  mills  were  to  be  arranged  along  these  canals  and  were  to  draw 
from  them  the  water  needed  to  turn  the  wheels.  The  north  canal  is 
5,330  feet  long,  tapering  from  one  hundred  feet  in  width  at  the 
upper  end  to  sixty  feet  at  the  outlet,  and  is  twelve  feet  deep  at  the 
center.  The  south  canal  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  sixty  feet 
wide  at  the  upper  end,  and  ten  feet  deep. 

The  work  progressed  rapidly,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  coffer  dam  with  the  loss  of  two  lives  in  October,  1847,  the 
construction  was  carried  out  smoothly  and  according  to  plan.  By 
April,  1848,  the  north  canal  was  ready  for  use,  and  the  dam  was 
completed  September  19,  1848,  exactly  three  years  after  the  first 
stone  had  been  laid. 

During  the  construction  of  the  dam,  canals,  and  mills,  a  commu¬ 
nity  rapidly  grew  up  near  the  works.  The  new  town  at  first  was  very 
similar  in  appearance  and  customs  to  the  boom  towns  which  were  later 
to  appear  in  the  West  following  the  discovery  of  gold,  silver,  and  oil. 
Most  of  the  buildings  were  crude,  ugly  affairs,  thrown  together  in 
haste.  The  usual  lawless  element,  the  gamblers  and  adventurers,  were 
not  slow  in  arriving  upon  the  scene  of  the  new  operations.  Dated 
December  27,  1846,  the  following  entry  is  found  in  the  memoranda 
of  the  company’s  agent: 

“Soon  after  we  began  to  collect  here  we  found  law  want¬ 
ing;  next,  churches  and  a  school;  next,  the  enforcement  of  law 

3.  “Lawrence  Up  to  Date,”  1845-95,  PP-  I5-1?,  Rushforth  &  Donoghue,  Lawrence. 
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was  wanted,  and  we  had  constables  appointed.  Now  the  law 
issues  its  warrants,  the  constables  arrest,  but  the  prisoner 

escapes  for  want  of  a  jail . I  he  various  trades  are 

already  well  represented  here.  YY  e  have  constant  applications 
and  correspondence  relating  to  business  openings;  among 
others,  one  wishes  to  know  if  he  can  have  monopoly  of  the 
coffin  trade  in  the  new  town.” 

The  town  was  first  known  as  “Essex,”  or  "Andover  Bridge,  and 
later  was  called  “Merrimack.  The  post  office  was  opened  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1846,  and  also  housed  the  police  station  and  jail.  Pioneer 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  and  an  apothecary  soon  appeared  and 
a  “Concert  Hall”  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  was  opened.  Land 
offered  for  public  sale  by  the  company,  starting  in  April,  1846,  brought 
good  prices. 

The  population  of  the  new  town  was  mixed.  Men  and  boys  from 
the  surrounding  country  came  here  in  large  numbers,  but  most  of  the 
labor  was  supplied  by  recent  immigrants  from  Ireland.  This  influx 
of  foreigners  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  went  on  in 
gathering  volume  until  the  W  orld  YY  ar,  bringing  successive  waves  of 
Irish,  French-Canadians,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Poles  to  the  growing 
city.  Consequently,  the  political  and  social  history  of  Lawrence  has 
been  complicated  by  racial  antagonism  and  serious  problems  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  Americanization. 

In  1847  the  new  town  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Law¬ 
rence,  in  honor  of  Abbot  Lawrence,  the  greatest  stockholder  and  the 
first  president  of  the  Essex  Company.  The  population  increased  very 
rapidly;  in  1861  it  exceeded  18,600,  and  by  1878  37,500  people  were 
living  in  an  area  which,  thirty-three  years  before,  had  supported  only 
a  few  scattered  farms.  The  only  halt  in  the  rapid  growth  prior  to 
1878  followed  the  panic  of  1857,  and,  by  1861,  the  population  more 
than  equaled  the  1857  figure.  This  sudden  growth  of  a  large  city 
from  almost  nothing  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  New’  Eng¬ 
land.  By  1930  the  population  of  Lawrence  had  reached  nearly 
100,000. 

The  manufacture  of  textiles  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of 
Lawrence,  and  from  the  very  first  to  the  present  time  the  industry 
has  dominated  all  other  lines  of  activity.  YYToolen  manufacture  has 
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been  more  successful  there  than  any  other  form.  In  1890  Lawrence 
was  the  third  ranking  city  in  woolen  manufacture  in  the  country,  fall¬ 
ing  behind  only  Philadelphia  and  Providence.  Today,  Lawrence  is 
the  world’s  largest  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing  center. 

The  reasons  for  the  development  of  the  woolen  textile  industry 
at  Lawrence  are  several,  among  them  being,  of  course,  the  presence 
of  an  excellent  water  power  at  a  time  before  steam  had  been  generally 
applied  to  woolen  manufacture  in  this  country.  With  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  technique  of  the  application  of  steam  to  machinery,  and 
the  increasing  abundance  of  steam  coal  on  the  market,  the  water 
power  ceased  to  be  of  great  advantage,  but  the  concentration  of 
woolen  manufacture  here  in  the  earlier  days,  and  the  success  of  res¬ 
ident  enterprises,  made  Lawrence  a  favorite  site  for  new  textile  mills 
and  additions  to  already  established  ones.  The  presence  of  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  skilled  labor,  the  abundance  of  soft  water  so  necessary  for 
certain  woolen  textile  processes,  and  the  existence  of  various  sub¬ 
sidiary  enterprises,  such  as  dye  houses,  scouring  plants,  and  industries 
using  waste  from  the  mills,  all  have  been  in  a  measure  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  the  woolen  manufacture,  while  the  energetic 
and  far-sighted  management  of  many  of  the  existing  mills  has  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  rise  of  Lawrence  as  a  textile  city. 

Cotton  manufacture  never  rivaled  woolens  for  first  place  in  Law¬ 
rence,  even  though  the  founders  were  principally  men  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  cotton  mills  of  Lowell.  Due  to  tendencies  toward 
industrial  concentration  similar  to  those  which  made  Lawrence  a 
woolen  center,  the  cotton  industry  became  concentrated  more  and 
more  in  Lowell  and  other  places  already  established  in  this  pursuit. 
Hence,  the  additions  to  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Lawrence  have 
been  of  rather  minor  importance  since  i860,  save  for  the  rapid  strides 
made  by  the  Pacific  Mills  in  this  branch  of  their  business. 

The  first  textile  works  to  be  built  and  put  into  operation  in  the 
new  town  were  the  Bay  State  Mills.  This  company  received  its  char¬ 
ter  in  1845,  with  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Samuel  Lawrence  was  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager,  and  M.  D.  Ross  agent.  Work  on  the  mills 
commenced  in  April,  1846,  and  on  February  24,  1848,  the  first  wheel 
was  turned  by  water  from  the  canal.  During  the  spring  the  machin¬ 
ery  was  placed  in  position  and  prepared  for  operation,  and,  on  the 
ninth  of  June  production  of  cloth  was  actually  begun. 
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The  Bay  State  Mills  were  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  both 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  having  sixty-five  sets  of  woolen  cards  and 
15,000  cotton  spindles.  In  the  production  of  woolen,  in  particular, 
the  policy  of  the  mills  was  energetic  and  progressive.  Types  of  woolen 
goods  previously  untried  by  American  manufacturers  were  introduced, 
particularly  in  the  quality  group.  Fine  all-wool  dress  goods,  formerly 
obtainable  only  from  F  rance,  were  put  on  the  market  after  a  generous 
outlay  of  capital  in  experimentation,  and  the  “Bay  State  Shawl,” 
introduced  in  1848,  soon  became  famous. 

I  he  business  of  the  Bay  State  Mills  prospered  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  the  concern  was  considered  a  model  of  American  industrial 
organization.  But  with  the  panic  of  1857  the  company  was  forced 
to  the  wall,  along  with  so  many  other  woolen  manufacturers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  program  of  the  management  had  been  over 
prodigal  with  the  company’s  capital  in  the  ambitious  expansion  of 
plant  and  in  costly  experimentation.  Hence  the  concern  was  in  no 
condition  to  stand  the  economic  stress  of  1857,  and,  for  want  of 
an  adequate  reserve  against  the  temporary  paralysis  of  the  market, 
the  Bay  State  Mills  closed  their  doors.  For  two  years  these  splendid 
mills  lay  idle,  while  the  population  of  Lawrence  diminished  under  the 
shock  of  the  failure,  but  in  1858  a  move  was  started  to  rehabilitate 
them.  A  new  corporation,  the  Washington  Mills,  composed  largely 
of  the  creditors  of  the  old  company,  was  organized,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,650,000,  and  took  over  the  Bay  State  property.  In  1859  work 
was  resumed,  and  the  Washington  Mills  came  to  occupy  the  same 
assured  and  respected  position  in  the  market  that  their  predecessor 
had  held. 

The  new  management  was  perhaps  better  balanced  than  the  old, 
allowing  its  energy  to  be  tempered  by  prudence. 

Joseph  S.  Fay  was  the  first  treasurer  and  agent,  becoming  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  in  1862.  In  the  latter  year  Joshua  Stetson 
became  treasurer,  and  served  until  1868.  Hon.  E.  R.  Mudge  was 
managing  director  in  1868  and  for  a  time  thereafter. 

The  Washington  Mills  were  probably  the  first  in  this  country  to 
introduce  worsted  coatings.  In  the  1860’s,  worsteds,  materials  of 
French  origin  made  from  combed  wool,  were  replacing  fancy  cassi- 
meres  for  men’s  wear.  In  1868-69,  E.  R.  Mudge,  the  managing 
director,  imported  worsted  machinery  from  France  and  set  it  up  at 
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the  Washington  Mills.  Twilled  blue  flannel  and  opera  flannels  were 
introduced  about  that  time  as  well. 

The  Washington  Mills  enjoyed  a  prosperous  period  for  a  good 
many  years.  In  1878  the  company  installed  new  turbines  to  replace 
the  old  type  water  wheels,  and  a  general  improvement  in  the  machin¬ 
ery  was  made.  At  this  time  there  were  about  2,100  hands  employed. 
In  the  ’seventies,  when  worsteds  were  new,  the  average  annual  value 
of  the  output  was  about  $3,000,000. 

By  1886,  hard  times,  combined  with  retarded  technical  progress 
and  lack  of  capital,  had  so  impaired  the  business  that  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  became  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle  plant  to  further  activity. 
Consequently,  the  new  Washington  Mills  Company,  formed  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Ayer,  of  Lowell,  and  others,  purchased  the  plant  and  good  will 
of  the  old  company.  The  antiquated  buildings  were  torn  down  and 
the  obsolete  machinery  discarded.  In  their  place  there  arose  in  a 
short  time  the  superb  new  mill  buildings,  equipped  with  up-to-date 
machinery,  which  for  many  years  were  widely  referred  to  as  the  most 
perfect  woolen  mills  in  the  world. 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  Washington  Mills,  in  1886,  there 
followed  a  period  of  prosperity  and  progress  under  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  William  M.  Wood,  treasurer,  and  Edwin  P.  Chapin,  resi¬ 
dent  agent.  In  1899,  as  a  highly  successful  woolen  unit,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Mills  became  a  part  of  the  newly-formed  American  Woolen 
Company.  An  account  of  the  Washington  and  other  Essex  County 
mills  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  will  be  found  later  in  this 
chapter. 

The  second  textile  plant  to  operate  upon  power  from  the  Mer- 
rimac  at  Lawrence  was  that  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  on  February  3,  1846,  with  capital  of  $1,800,- 
000,  and  in  October,  1849,  the  first  two  cotton  mills  were  in  operation. 
Abbot  Lawrence  was  the  first  president  and  Charles  S.  Storrow  the 
treasurer.  In  1847  William  Gray,  Sr.,  became  treasurer  and  finan¬ 
cial  agent,  and  served  until  1877.  William  Gray,  Jr.,  filled  his 
father’s  position  shortly  after  the  latter’s  resignation.  The  local 
agent  for  the  first  ten  years  was  Gen.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  and  Joseph  P. 
Battles  succeeded  him. 

The  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  operated  with  fair  but  not  outstand¬ 
ing  success  for  some  years,  but  in  1876,  because  of  a  protracted  decline 
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in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  and  the  need  for  extensive  repairs,  it 
became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  company.  I  he  original  capital 
was  scaled  down  to  5300,000,  and  $700,000  was  raised  in  cash.  I  his 
transaction  placed  the  capital  of  the  new  company  at  $1,000,000.  In 
1878  the  three  mills  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  Co.  contained 
87,883  spindles,  1,804  looms,  and  employed  1,000  operatives.  I  he 
product  of  these  mills,  consisting  of  high  quality  sheetings  and  shirt¬ 
ings,  amounted  to  some  235ooo,ooo  yards  of  cloth,  annually,  at  this 
time.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  Atlantic  mills  were  unsuccessful, 
and  the  concern  went  out  of  business.  The  plant  was  torn  down  long 
ago  to  make  room  for  more  modern  structures. 

The  first  seven  years  of  the  Pemberton  Mill  Company,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1853,  was  fraught  with  misfortune.  The  business  of  the 
new  company  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  panic  of  1857  brought 
operations  to  a  close.  The  mill  lay  idle  until  1859*  when  David 
Kevins  and  George  Howe,  of  Boston,  purchased  the  property  for 
$325,000,  under  the  name  of  the  Pemberton  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  On  January  10,  i860,  without  any  warning  whatever,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  defective  iron  columns  used  in  the  construction  of  the  mill  gave 
way,  and  the  main  building  collapsed,  fire  breaking  out  immediately 
in  the  ruins.  Eighty-seven  people  perished  and  forty-three  were 
severely  injured  out  of  the  nine  hundred  employees  of  the  concern. 
After  this  most  terrible  of  all  New  England  mill  disasters,  a  new  plant 
was  constructed  and  operations  were  resumed  in  1861.  The  Pember¬ 
ton  Mills  continued  in  business  for  many  years  as  a  small  concern. 
The  buildings  are  still  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  several  small 
enterprises. 

The  Lawrence  Duck  Company,  founded  in  1852,  with  capital  of 
$300,000,  has  been  consistently  successful  on  a  small  scale,  and  in 
1930  was  still  employing  200  operatives  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 

duck. 

The  Pacific  Mills  at  the  time  of  their  construction  were  the  largest 
of  their  kind  in  the  world.  They  were  incorporated  in  1853  and  capi¬ 
talized  at  $2,000,000,  Abbot  Lawrence  becoming  the  first  president. 
J.  Wiley  Edmands,  treasurer,  guided  the  destinies  of  the  company 
from  1855  to  1877. 

The  Pacific  Mills  have  been  among  the  most  consistently  success¬ 
ful  of  all  New'  England  textile  firms  over  a  long  period.  But  only  the 
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able  and  courageous  management  of  Mr.  Edmands,  who  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  company,  saved  it 
from  being  a  failure  at  the  start.  Before  the  mills  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  the  capital  gave  out,  and  Mr.  Edmands  furnished  $700,000 
from  his  own  pocket  so  that  they  could  be  put  into  operation.4  In 
spite  of  the  financially  weak  position  of  the  mills,  they  were  able  to 
weather  the  panic  of  1857  which  wrecked  so  many  textile  concerns. 
How  narrowly  the  Pacific  Mills  escaped  failure  in  1857  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  creditors  were  forced  to  grant  them  a  six  months’ 
extension  of  credit  as  an  alternative  to  forcing  them  into  bankruptcy. 

In  1861  the  Pacific  Mills  became  profitable  for  the  first  time,  and 
thereafter  enjoyed  many  years  of  prosperity  with  William  C.  Chapin 
as  agent  and  J.  Wiley  Edmands  as  treasurer. 

I  he  Pacific  Mills  from  the  first  manufactured  woolen,  cotton,  and 
mixed  goods.  By  1878  the  business  had  so  increased  that  the  firm 
occupied  twelve  mill  buildings,  with  4,472  looms  and  156,000  spin¬ 
dles,  and  employed  5,393  operatives.  The  year  before  65,000,000 
yards  of  cloth  were  produced,  a  little  over  half  of  which  were  woolen 
and  worsteds.  Even  at  the  outset  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  the  Pacific  Mills  has  increased  its  production  many  fold. 
In  1928  it  employed  10,800  operatives  in  their  Lawrence,  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  and  South  Carolina  mills,  and  did  a  business  of 
$44,000,000.  At  present  the  cotton  mills  at  Lawrence  are  being 
used  in  the  production  of  rayon  and  worsteds,  the  cotton  production 
of  the  company  being  taken  care  of  in  the  Southern  and  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  mills,  although  the  print  mill  in  Lawrence  does  a  good 
share  of  the  company’s  business. 

The  most  striking  experiments  in  paternalistic  labor  relations 
ever  attempted  in  Essex  County  textile  mills  previous  to  the  Shaw- 
sheen  Village  project  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  occurred  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Pacific  Mills.  The  company  set  out  to  care  for  the 
health,  morals,  and  general  well-being  of  the  operatives.  Company 
dwelling  houses  for  men  with  families  were  rented  at  one-eighth  of  a 
man’s  wages,  and  were  made  as  attractive  and  heathful  as  possible. 
Company  boarding  houses  were  supervised  with  great  care  in  an 
attempt  to  make  them  cheerful  and  conducive  to  good  behavior.  A 

4.  “Standard  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,”  1878,  fails  to  mention 
Edmands’  contribution,  but  on  page  223  speaks  of  a  contribution  for  a  like  purpose  by 
Abbot  Lawrence,  president  of  the  company. 
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circulating  library,  which  possessed  some  7,000  books  at  one  time, 
was  maintained  by  the  company.  But  perhaps  the  most  progressive 
of  all  the  measures  relating  to  the  welfare  of  labor  undertaken  by 
this  concern  was  the  organization  of  the  Pacific  Mills  Relief  Society, 
to  which  all  employees  belonged  and  contributed  two  to  six  cents 
weekly  towards  the  relief  of  sick  or  disabled  workers. 

The  labor  policy  of  the  company  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1 S 67 *  But, 
with  the  changing  character  of  the  population,  the  system  gradually 
disappeared.  In  the  beginning  nine-tenths  of  the  operatives  were 
native  born  and  of  a  distinctly  higher  cultural  plane  than  the  illiterate 
foreigners  who  followed  them.  The  circulating  library  fell  into 
disuse,  and  was  taken  over  by  the  municipal  library.  All  attempts  to 
supervise  or  regulate  the  lives  of  the  employees  were  discontinued, 
and  efforts  to  maintain  them  in  pleasant  and  sanitary  surroundings 
had  to  be  given  up  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  among  the  new¬ 
comers  as  to  the  condition  of  their  dwellings.  Although  the  program 
was  a  failure,  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  some  of  the  Lawrence  mill 
executives  was  revealed. 

The  Everett  Mills  were  incorporated  in  i860  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  the  following  year  started  the  manufacture  of  dress 
goods,  ginghams,  and  various  other  cotton  fabrics.  Operations  began 
in  the  stone  building  erected  by  the  Essex  Company  and  first  occupied 
by  the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop.  New  buildings  were  erected,  and  by 
1862  the  capital  had  been  increased  to  $800,000.  Samuel  Batchelder 
was  the  first  treasurer.  In  1878  this  concern  employed  nearly  1,000 
hands  and  produced  about  8,000,000  yards  of  goods.  The  E\erett 
Mills  continued  with  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  until  the 
export  market  for  cotton  goods  went  to  pieces  in  the  early  nineteen 
twenties.  Still  solvent,  the  company  decided  to  liquidate  before  their 
financial  position  should  become  serious,  and,  besides  paying  the  credi¬ 
tors  in  full,  the  stockholders  were  fully  remunerated.  The  closing 
of  the  Everett  Mills  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  city  of  Lawrence,  since 
in  their  most  prosperous  days  they  had  employed  nearly  2,000 

operatives. 

The  last  textile  project  to  be  undertaken  in  Lawrence  before  the 
formation  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  was  the  incorporation, 
in  1865,  of  the  Arlington  Woolen  Mills,  with  capital  of  $200,000. 
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The  new  company  occupied  a  power  site  on  the  Spicket,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  manufacture  of  fine  woolen  goods.  After  fire  destroyed 
the  mills  in  1866,  they  were  rebuilt,  and  thereafter  made  both  woolen 
and  cotton  dress  goods.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Arlington 
Mills  in  1875. 

The  record  of  this  concern  is  one  of  constant  growth  and  fine 
workmanship.  By  gradual  steps  the  capital  had  increased  from 
$200,000  in  1865,  to  $500,000  in  1878,  and  by  1930  it  had  reached 
the  sum  of  $12,000,000.  From  a  small  beginning  the  Arlington  Mills 
have  grown  to  be  among  the  most  important  in  Essex  County,  employ¬ 
ing  7,250  operatives  and  ranking  next  to  the  American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Pacific  Mills  in  the  industrial  life  of  Lawrence. 

Since  their  earliest  days  these  mills  have  been  noted  for  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  quality  of  their  products.  They  were  the  first  in  this 
country  to  manufacture  profitably  black  alpacas,  mohairs,  and  bril- 
liantines,  which  formerly  had  been  a  monoply  of  the  mills  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  England.  Today  the  Arlington  Mills  make  such  standard  goods 
as  serges  and  cheviots,  and  also  are  equipped  to  make  any  novelties 
which  changes  in  fashions  may  demand. 

Several  other  textile  concerns  of  considerable  importance,  such 
as  the  Monomac  Spinning  Company  and  the  George  E.  Kunhardt 
Corporation  are  located  in  Lawrence,  but  space  does  not  permit  their 
description.  The  story  of  the  American  Woolen  Company’s  adven¬ 
tures  in  Lawrence  will  appear  later  in  the  chapter. 

Although  Lawrence  has  been  the  great  textile  center  of  Essex 
County,  this  industry  has  figured  importantly  in  several  other  Essex 
County  communities  during  the  last  century.  Cotton  and  woolen 
mills  have  thriven  on  various  water  power  sites,  particularly  in  the 
Merrimac  Valley,  and  numerous  steam  cotton  establishments  have 
been  operated  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Salem  and  Newburyport. 
Although  most  of  these  enterprises  are  no  longer  in  existence,  because 
of  the  tendency  toward  concentration  of  the  textile  industry  in  the 
larger  cities,  their  place  in  the  history  of  several  Essex  County  towns 
and  cities  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  production  of  textiles  by  steam-driven  machinery  was,  of 
course,  impossible  until  both  the  steam  engine  and  the  machines  had 
been  developed  to  the  point  where  they  could  be  combined  effectively. 
But  when  steam  power  finally  came  to  be  applied  to  textile  machinery 
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in  this  country,  it  occurred  to  several  New  Englanders,  notably  Gen. 
Charles  T.  James,  of  Newburyport,  that  the  proper  place  for  a  steam 
cotton  mill  would  be  in  a  seaport  town,  where  the  cotton  and  coal 
could  be  obtained  cheaply  by  sea,  and  where  shipment  of  the  finished 
product  to  foreign  markets  would  be  economical.  Another  advan¬ 
tage,  of  course,  was  that  in  Salem  and  Newburyport  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  capital  going  begging  for  means  of  investment  because  of  the 
decline  of  shipping  in  those  ports. 

The  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  of  Salem,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  several  concerns  which  undertook  textile  manufacture  in  New¬ 
buryport  and  Salem  between  1833  and  1850  that  has  survived  the 
ravages  of  time.  This  company  was  incorporated  in  1839,  with 
capital  of  $200,000.  In  1847,  after  the  completion  of  a  new  mill,  the 
capital  having  been  increased  to  $780,000,  the  concern  was  said  to 
have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States.  New 
mills  were  built  in  1859  and  1865,  and  the  capital  increased  to  $1,500, - 
000.  In  1878  the  company  employed  1,200  people  and  produced 
14,000,000  yards  of  cloth.  The  business  has  increased  steadily  since 
then,  interrupted  only  by  the  Salem  fire  in  1 9  1 4»  "hen  all  but  one  of 
the  twenty  buildings  of  the  company  were  destroyed.  The  new  mills, 
built  after  the  fire,  are  considered  even  now  among  the  best  con¬ 
structed  and  equipped  cotton  mills  in  the  world.  At  the  present  time 
the  concern  is  capitalized  at  $6,000,000,  produces  some  20,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  cloth  annually,  and  employs  1,600  operatives. 

The  products  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company  at  first 
included  a  great  variety  of  cotton  goods,  but,  since  1890,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  specialization,  until  at  present  practically  the  whole 
of  the  company’s  output  consists  of  the  famous  Pequot  sheeting.  The 
success  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company  is,  however,  not 
typical  among  the  various  attempts  to  establish  textile  manufacture 
on  tidewater  in  Essex  County.  The  theory  of  Gen.  James  did  not 
work  out  so  well  in  Newburyport,  for  instance,  as  it  had  in  Salem, 
Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford.  Perhaps  the  smaller  population  of 
Newburyport  prevented  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  there,  or,  more  likely,  the  mills  of  this  city  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  the  constant  attention  of  really  able  managers  over 
a  long  period  of  years  that  insured  the  success  of  the  Naumkeag 
Mills.  In  any  case,  the  mills  of  Newburyport  were  unable  to  resist 
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the  trend  of  cotton  manufacturing  toward  the  established  textile  cen¬ 
ters,  and  now  no  cotton  goods  are  made  in  that  city. 

Between  1833  an^  x^47  five  Newburyport  concerns  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  commenced  making  cotton  goods  of  various  types,  particu¬ 
larly  shirting  and  sheeting.  Their  total  capitalization  amounted  to 
$1,200,000.  These  establishments,  the  Essex  Mill,  Bartlet’s  Mill, 
the  James  Steam  Mills,  the  Globe  Steam  Mills,  and  the  Ocean  Mill, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  economic  life  of  Newburyport  for 
many  years.  In  1888  the  Whitefield  Mills,  which  had  taken  over  the 
Ocean  Mill  in  1868,  alone  gave  employment  to  1,000  operatives. 
But  as  a  rule  these  mills  were  only  moderately  successful.  The  Essex 
and  Bartlet  Mills  were  burned  in  1856  and  1881,  respectively,  and 
were  never  rebuilt.  The  James  Steam  Mills  were  taken  over  in  1876 
by  a  new  concern  and  called  the  Victoria  Mills,  wThich  in  turn  became 
idle,  the  building  being  used  for  some  time,  after  1907,  by  the  Warner 
Cotton  Mills  in  the  production  of  yarns.  The  Globe  Steam  Mills 
were  taken  over  in  1868  by  the  Peabody  Mills,  which  never  enjoyed  a 
great  deal  of  prosperity. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  cotton  mills  of  Newburyport  have  been 
generally  unsuccessful,  and  in  the  end  either  abandoned  or  destroyed 
by  fire  and  not  replaced.  Nevertheless,  these  enterprises  in  a  sense 
acclimated  the  city  to  manufacturing  and  paved  the  way  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  modern  shoe  industry  there.  In  spite  of  their  lack  of 
permanence,  the  mills  were  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  of 
almost  one-third  in  the  population  of  this  city  between  1830  and  1850. 

Besides  the  great  textile  development  at  Lawrence,  and  the  tide¬ 
water  cotton  mills  of  Salem  and  Newburyport,  many  of  the  county’s 
smaller  water  power  sites  nurtured  mills  which  grew  to  rank  high 
among  the  industries  of  several  thriving  communities  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  last  century.  A  few  still  operate  at  the  present  time. 
Since  the  early  days  of  the  textile  industry  are  discussed  in  a  previous 
chapter,  only  the  later  developments  will  be  traced  here. 

The  most  successful  of  the  old  concerns  which  have  grown  up  on 
small  water  power  sites  is  the  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company,  of 
North  Andover.  Nathaniel  Stevens,  who  started  the  manufacture  of 
flannels  at  a  power  site  on  Cochichawick  Brook  in  North  Andover  in 
1813,  had  built  up  a  successful  woolen  business  by  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1865.  In  1854  he  bought  the  mill  of  Ezekiel  Hale  &  Son,  in 
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Haverhill,  which  employed  from  thirty  to  forty  hands.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  son,  Moses  Stevens,  the  Nathaniel  Stevens  &  Sons  Com¬ 
pany  was  soon  ready  for  further  expansion,  and  in  1879  purchased  the 
property  of  the  historic  Marland  Mills  of  Andover,  which  had  been 
established  by  Abraham  Marland  in  1807.  Previous  to  this  purchase 
the  Nathaniel  Stevens  &  Sons  Company  had  employed  but  one  hun¬ 
dred  hands  in  North  Andover  and  Haverhill.  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward  the  concern,  which  subsequently  became  the  M.  T.  Stevens  & 
Sons  Company,  expanded  with  great  rapidity,  buying  the  Andover 
Mills,  once  owned  by  Governor  Bradstreet,  in  1913;  the  Merrimack 
Woolen  Mills,  in  Dracut;  the  Franklin  Mills,  in  Franklin,  New 
Hampshire;  and  the  Peace  Dale  Mills,  in  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 
At  present  the  company  is  capitalized  at  $4,000,000,  and  employs 
7,000  workers  in  its  Essex  County  mills. 

Another  textile  community  flourished  for  many  years  on  the  falls 
of  the  Powow  River,  a  stream  that  divided  the  old  villages  of  Ames- 
bury  and  Salisbury  Mills.  On  both  sides  of  the  falls  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  and  cotton  goods  had  gradually  expanded  after  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  first  cloth  mill  in  1812,  by  Ezra  Worthen,  Paul  Moody, 
and  others,  until  by  1850  there  w^ere  three  prosperous  concerns  in 
operation,  the  Amesbury  Woolen  and  Cotton  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Amesbury  Flannel  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company.  The  success  of  these  early 
textile  enterprises  was  due  largely  to  the  Powow’s  remarkable  fall  of 
seventy-five  feet  in  less  than  one-quarter  mile.  Although  the  volume 
of  this  stream  was  not  large,  the  fall  allowed  the  water  to  be  used 
at  least  five  times  in  its  rapid  descent  to  tidewater.  In  addition,  the 
Powow  supplied  excellent  water  for  scouring  and  use  in  steam  boilers. 

In  1852  the  first  labor  troubles  occurred  when  the  employees  of 
the  Salisbury  Mills  struck  for  shorter  hours  and  better  pay.  The 
strike  was  finally  brought  to  an  unhappy  close  when  Agent  Denby, 
of  the  Salisbury  Mills,  brought  in  a  large  number  of  recent  immi¬ 
grants  from  Ireland. 

A  consolidation  of  all  the  mills  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  under 
one  head  occurred  in  1854,  when  the  Salisbury  Woolen  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  purchased  the  two  Amesbury  concerns.  But  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  decline  of  the  middle  ’fifties  the  mills  became  idle.  In  1856  the 
Salisbury  Mills  Company  purchased  the  old  Salisbury  Woolen  Mfg. 
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Co.  for  $225,000,  and,  with  a  capital  of  $750,000,  later  increased  to 
$1,000,000,  proceeded  to  renovate  the  property.  M.  D.  F.  Steere 
was  made  agent,  and  served  the  company  for  twenty-two  years. 

The  record  of  the  Salisbury  Mills  Company  from  i860  to  1875 
is  one  of  great  prosperity.  The  year  1865  was  among  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  company  earning  $75,000,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  on  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000.  During  this  period  several  new  mills  were  built. 
Up  to  1875  the  company  conducted  ten  mills,  most  of  them  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Powow,  and  did  an  annual  business  of  $3,000,000. 
More  than  1,500  operatives  were  employed  at  this  time. 

In  1876,  however,  the  mills  were  shut  down,  two  years  later  being 
sold  to  the  Essex  Mills  Company.  They  were  not  put  in  operation 
until  1880,  when  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company,  of  Southbridge, 
Massachusetts,  purchased  the  property.  Mr.  Steere,  formerly  agent 
for  the  Salisbury  Mills,  continued  for  the  new  concern.  The  mills 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  until  1887,  when  cotton 
machinery  was  installed,  and  the  woolen  machinery  moved  to  South- 
bridge.  That  year  M.  W.  Quinn  became  agent. 

The  Hamilton  Woolen  Company  continued  to  make  cotton  goods 
here  until  1912,  when  the  Amesbury  branch  of  the  concern  was  dis¬ 
continued.  For  several  years  the  mills  had  been  unprofitable.  The 
advantage  of  water  power  had  long  been  outgrown,  most  of  the 
power  being  supplied  by  steam.  The  scattered  buildings  and  the  old 
type  of  tall  mill  construction  increased  trucking  and  elevator  costs. 
Furthermore,  the  equipment  of  the  mills  had  become  obsolete.  Thus 
ended  an  industry  that  had  played  an  important  part  in  Essex  County 
industrial  history  for  exactly  one  hundred  years. 

There  have  been  in  the  county  a  number  of  other  textile  enter¬ 
prises,  such  as  the  various  hosiery  concerns  of  Ipswich,  the  Ballard- 
vale  Mills  of  Andover,  and  Sutton’s  Mills  in  North  Andover,  the 
last  two  establishments  being  still  in  successful  operation.  Space  does 
not  permit,  however,  any  further  description  of  the  various  smaller 
mills.  There  remain  the  Essex  County  Mills  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company,  as  the  climax  of  our  textile  development. 

The  formation  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  textile  development  of  Lawrence,  although  in  its 
final  form  it  included  fifty-nine  plants  scattered  through  all  the  New 
England  States,  two  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Kentucky.  In  spite  of 
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the  wide  scope  of  the  company,  Essex  County  is  still  the  principal  seat 
of  production.  Out  of  the  total  of  549,242  worsted  spindles  in  the 
mills  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  in  1930,  372,964  were  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Washington,  Wood,  Ayer,  and  Prospect  Mills  in  Law¬ 
rence,  while  the  Shawsheen  Mills  in  Andover  had  65,680  more.  At 
the  height  of  its  prosperity  under  the  direction  of  William  M.  Wood, 
the  company  employed  as  many  as  30,000  people  whose  wages  were 
the  highest  paid  in  the  textile  industry.  When  it  is  realized  that  the 
concern  has  549,242  worsted  spindles  together  with  279,284  for 
woolen,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  American  \\  oolen  Company 
belongs  to  Essex  County  both  by  origin  and  by  occupation. 

“Twenty  years  ago,”  [wrote  Newton  A.  F  uessle,  in  19 1 9  '], 

“an  idea  began  to  glow  in  the  brain  of  William  M.  W  ood. 

He  was  at  that  time  treasurer  of  the  Washington  Mills,  at 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  He  conceived  of  the  service  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  strongly  centralized  federation  of  woolen  mills. 

All  about  him  he  saw  isolated,  independent  mills  striving  to 
produce  their  share  of  the  nation's  requirements,  but  each 
handicapped  when  it  came  to  buying,  when  it  came  to  import¬ 
ing  raw  material,  and  when  it  came  to  marketing  the  finished 
fabric. 

“Mr.  Wood  saw  an  enormous  duplication  and  repetition 
of  executive  effort,  creative  effort,  buying  effort,  and  selling 
effort.  He  saw  a  competitive  condition  that  was  draining 
great  reservoirs  of  energy — energy  which,  under  proper  cen¬ 
tralization  and  cooperation,  might  be  translated  into  just  that 
much  more  production  and  service. 

“The  idea  of  amalgamation  took  hold  of  him.  He  made  a 
list  of  successful  mill  properties  and  organizations,  so  located 
and  equipped  that  they  might,  with  advantage  to  all  of  them, 
be  fused  together  into  unified  coordination  and  control." 

Although  he  met  with  considerable  opposition  toward  his  plans, 
Mr.  Wood  was  successful  in  securing  the  support  of  a  number  of  New 
England  woolen  men.  In  February,  1899,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  in  New  York  City,  the  American  Woolen  Company  was 

5.  “Weavers  of  the  World,”  by  Newton  A.  Fuessle,  “The  Outlook,”  April  16.  1919, 
Advertising  Section. 
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launched.  It  involved  the  amalgamation  of  eight  concerns,  all  but 
one  in  New  England,  of  which  the  Washington  Mills  Company,  of 
Lawrence,  was  outstanding  as  the  largest  unit  entering  the  merger. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  enterprise  was  $29,501,101  in  common  stock, 
and  $20,000,000  in  preferred,  a  rather  high  capitalization  in  view  of 
the  $12,000,000  total  appraisal  value  of  the  several  mills.  Frederick 
Ayer,  of  Lowell,  principal  stockholder  of  the  Washington  Mills, 
became  president,  while  Joseph  G.  Ray,  of  Franklin,  N.  H.  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Wood  became  vice-president  and  treasurer,  respectively. 

After  the  formation  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  the 
process  of  amalgamation  went  on  for  years.  Plant  after  plant  was 
purchased,  and  several  new  ones  constructed.  The  Prospect  Mills, 
of  Lawrence,  were  purchased  in  1897,  along  with  several  other  New 
England  plants.  The  construction  of  new  mills,  however,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  Essex  County,  where  the  company  built  the  Wood  and  Ayer 
Mills  in  Lawrence,  and  the  Shawsheen  Mills  in  Andover. 

The  Wood  Worsted  Mills  were  organized  in  1905,  with  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  When  completed,  the  plant  was  the  largest  in  the  world, 
consisting  of  two  buildings,  one  1,000  by  125  feet,  the  other  350  by 
125  feet,  each  of  six  stories.  The  mills  were  equipped  with  158  cards, 
17 1  combs,  224,618  spindles,  and  1,502  looms,  manufacturing  prin¬ 
cipally  worsteds.  In  1910  the  Wood  Mills  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  Woolen  Company.  The  Ayer  Mills,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  Wood  Mills,  were  completed  that  same  year,  also 
being  devoted  to  worsted. 

The  Shawsheen  Village  experiment,  which  involved  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Shawsheen  Mills,  was  undertaken  in  1918,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mr.  Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Company 
since  1908.  The  project  constituted  a  notable  example  of  paternalism 
in  the  labor  relations  of  a  large  corporation.  A  complete,  well 
planned,  and  tastefully  laid  out  community  was  built  by  the  company 
in  a  sparsely  settled  part  of  Andover,  not  far  from  Lawrence.  Mod¬ 
est  but  attractive  houses  for  the  mill  hands,  and  more  pretentious 
dwellings  for  the  officers  of  the  concern  were  erected.  A  sumptuous 
office  building,  since  used  at  least  part  of  the  time  as  the  main  office 
of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  is  the  town’s  most  outstanding 
building,  save  perhaps  for  the  mills  themselves.  In  addition,  the 
company  constructed  various  other  buildings,  such  as  stores  and 
recreation  places,  that  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  community. 
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The  houses  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  occupants  by  an  agency 
of  the  company,  through  the  medium  of  monthly  payments  amounting 
to  little  more  than  the  rental.  At  the  same  time  stock  in  the  company 
was  sold  to  the  employees,  by  which  transaction  13,000  people  became 
part-owners  of  the  enterprise. 

Needless  to  say,  there  has  been  some  discontent  among  the  work¬ 
ers,  for  any  form  of  paternalism,  even  when  administered  liberally, 
is  likely  to  result  in  friction  with  the  more  individualistic  among  those 
with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  Nevertheless,  the  superior  housing 
conditions  and  the  cheerful  surroundings  afforded  have  more  than 
compensated  for  any  difficulty  inherent  in  the  project. 

The  American  Woolen  Company,  from  its  inception  in  1899  until 
structed  in  Essex  County,  are  considered  the  finest  worsted  mills  in 
the  world.  Although  not  a  tremendously  large  plant,  the  modern 
five-story  mills  contain  42  cards,  72  combs,  65,680  worsted  spindles, 
and  468  looms,  and  by  themselves  support  the  busy  community  around 
them. 

The  American  Woolen  Company,  from  its  inception  in  1899,  until 
the  early  'twenties,  was  a  very  successful  concern.  At  that  time,  in 
1924,  William  M.  Wood,  having  completed  twenty-five  years  of 
active  service  in  developing  the  company,  resigned  from  its  presi¬ 
dency  and  retired  to  private  life.  For  many  years  the  stock  of  the 
company  was  considered  as  secure  an  investment  as  could  be  found. 
During  the  World  War  the  company  prospered  amazingly,  the  mills 
working  day  and  night  in  the  production  of  military  uniforms  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  business.  At  this  time  a  surplus  productive  capacity 
was  developed  that,  after  the  war,  the  management  strove  to  divert 
into  foreign  trade.  Unfortunately,  after  a  temporary  boom,  the 
export  market  went  to  pieces.  The  affairs  of  the  company  sank  so 
low  that  1928,  in  most  industries  a  prosperous  year,  actually  showed 
a  deficit.  It  was  only  in  1933,  after  drastic  retrenchment  and  careful 
attention  to  merchandising,  that  the  American  Woolen  Company 
once  more  showed  a  profit  under  the  management  of  William  B. 
Warner,  who  succeeded  Andrew  Pierce,  in  1930.  Needless  to  say, 
the  prosperity  of  Essex  County  has  not  been  enhanced  by  these  years 
of  depression  in  the  woolen  industry. 

The  ancient  craft  of  boot  and  shoemaking,  long  practiced  in 
Essex  County,  was  little  changed  in  its  general  character  when  the 
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last  century  had  reached  its  halfway  mark.  The  industry  had 
increased  in  size,  at  the  same  time  concentrating  in  Lynn  and  Haver¬ 
hill,  and  a  greater  number  of  boots  and  shoes  were  being  shipped  each 
year  to  the  South  and  West,  and  even  to  foreign  countries.  Further¬ 
more,  the  scale  of  the  operations  had  been  enlarged,  in  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  was  supplanting  the  workshop.  Instead  of  being  carried  on 
by  many  independent  craftsmen,  each  assisted  by  one  or  two  helpers, 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  industry  was  conducted  in  small  fac¬ 
tories,  where  a  number  of  workers  under  a  single  management  divided 
the  work  between  them,  each  confining  himself  to  a  limited  number 
of  operations.  But  the  method  of  putting  the  shoe  together  remained 
practically  unchanged,  and  it  was  only  the  development  of  a  machine 
process  of  shoemaking  that  made  the  industry  what  it  is  today. 

The  condition  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  immediately  before 
the  shift  from  workshop  to  factory,  which  preceded  its  mechanical 
revolution,  is  described  by  Martineau,  in  “Society  in  America”:6 

“The  shoemaking  at  Lynn  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  in 
private  dwellings,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  people  who 
do  it  are  almost  all  farmers  or  fishermen  likewise.  A  stranger 
who  has  not  been  enlightened  upon  the  ways  of  the  place 
would  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  small  square  erections, 
like  miniature  schoolhouses,  standing  each  as  an  appendage 
to  a  dwelling  house.  These  are  the  ‘shoe  shops’  where  the 
father  of  the  family  and  his  boys  work,  while  the  women 
within  are  employed  in  binding  and  trimming.  Thirty  or 
more  of  these  shoe  shops  may  be  counted  in  a  walk  of  half  a 
mile.  When  a  Lynn  shoe  manufacturer  receives  an  order,  he 
issues  the  tidings.  The  leather  is  cut  out  by  men  on  his  prem¬ 
ises;  and  then  the  work  is  given  to  those  who  apply  for  it,  if 
possible  in  small  quantities,  for  the  sake  of  dispatch.  The 
shoes  are  brought  back  on  Friday  night,  packed  off  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  are  on  the  feet  of  dwell¬ 
ers  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  whole  family  works  upon 
shoes  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  the  father  and 
sons  turn  out  into  the  fields,  or  go  fishing.  I  knew  of  an 
instance  where  a  little  boy  and  girl  maintained  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily,  while  the  earnings  of  the  rest  went  to  build  a  house.  I 


6.  “Society  in  America,”  Harriet  Martineau,  Vol.  II,  p.  248. 
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saw  very  few  shabby  houses.  Quakers  are  numerous  in  Lynn. 

The  place  is  unboundedly  prosperous,  through  the  temperance 
and  industry  of  the  people.  The  deposits  in  the  Lynn  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  in  1834  were  about  $34,000,  the  population  of  the 
town  being  then  4.000.  Since  that  time  both  the  population 
and  the  prosperity  have  much  increased.” 

The  industry  in  Lynn  was  confined  mainly  to  the  manufacture  of 
women’s  shoes.  By  1850  the  trade  had  so  prospered  that  the  orders 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  grew  too  large  for  the  workmen  of  Lynn 
to  handle.  The  manufacturers  sent  materials  all  over  New  England 
to  be  assembled  into  shoes  and  returned  for  final  shipment  to  the 
markets.  By  1855,  9,275,593  pairs  of  shoes  were  produced  in  Lynn, 
all  representing  almost  purely  handwork.  The  “Great  Strike”  of 
1867  was  aimed  principally  against  the  distribution  of  work  among 
out  of  town  workmen.  But  the  rapid  addition  of  machinery,  which 
was  just  becoming  evident,  made  the  “putting-out”  of  materials 
unnecessary,  and,  in  fact,  uneconomical. 

In  Haverhill,  also  prominent  in  the  production  of  women’s  shoes 
at  an  early  time,  conditions  were  somewhat  similar,  even  though  the 
town  did  not  have  the  prestige  in  the  shoe  trade  that  Lynn  enjoyed. 
In  1832  the  twenty-eight  shoe  manufacturers  were  highly  prosperous 
and  their  business  expanding.  By  1836  there  were  forty  horses  and 
eight  oxen  engaged  solely  in  freighting  the  product  of  the  Haverhill 
shops  to  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  forty-two  shoe  shops,  which 
by  1857  had  increased  to  ninety,  producing  annually  shoes  valued  at 
$3,754,240.  Even  then  the  production  of  slippers  ranked  high  among 
the  industries  of  Haverhill. 

Before  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  was  mechanized,  it  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  to  some  extent,  as  an  adjunct  to  farming  or  fishing,  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  Essex  County  town  and  village.  Danvers,  Georgetown, 
Methuen,  Marblehead,  Rowley,  Topsfield,  and  Amesbury  all  made 
shoes,  as  did  the  larger  cities.  In  some  of  these  towns  the  industry 
died  out  entirely,  in  a  few  cases  being  restored  within  the  last  few 
years.  Topsfield,  for  instance,  shipped  200,000  pairs  of  shoes  in 
1837,  and  yet  for  many  years  the  town  has  not  had  a  single  shoe 
factory. 
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It  was  with  the  introduction  of  shoe  machinery  that  Essex  County 
rose  to  its  prominent  position  as  the  seat  of  the  women’s  shoe  indus¬ 
try  of  the  country.  The  sewing  machine,  whether  a  “Singer”  or  a 
“Grover  &  Baker,”  is  not  certain,  first  appeared  in  Lynn  about  1852, 
while  Moses  How  installed  a  “Singer”  in  his  Haverhill  factory  in 
1857.  The  McKay  machine  for  sewing  soles  on  uppers,  using  the 
invention  of  Lyman  R.  Blake,  of  South  Abington,  Massachusetts, 
appeared  in  1858,  and  was  first  used  by  William  Porter  and  Sons,  of 
Lynn,  in  1861  or  1862.  With  these  two  inventions,  in  addition  to 
other  less  momentous  improvements,  such  as  the  Sturtevant  pegging 
machine,  the  character  of  shoe  manufacture  underwent  rapid  change, 
and  Lynn  and  Haverhill  prospered  amazingly.  The  factories  grew 
larger  and  the  division  of  labor  within  them  became  more  minute. 
The  introduction  of  the  Goodyear  welt  method  of  attaching  the  sole 
to  the  upper,  and  Jans  Matzeliger’s  lasting  machine,  in  1871  and 
1883,  respectively,  completed  the  revolution  of  the  shoe  industry,  and 
gave  further  stimulus  to  the  development  of  modern  manufacturing 
technique.  Hundreds  of  other  inventions  and  improvements  upon 
earlier  devices  have  been  made,  until  now  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
is  among  the  most  highly  mechanized  of  all  industries. 

In  Lynn,  particularly,  the  growth  of  shoe  manufacturing  during 
this  revolutionary  period  was  remarkable.  As  early  as  1864,  about 
ten  million  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  there,  valued 
at  $14,000,000;  in  1928  the  footwear  and  allied  products  made  in 
Lynn  were  worth  more  than  $50,000,000.  Lynn  is  now  the  second 
ranking  boot  and  shoe  city  in  the  country,  and  leads  all  others  in  the 
production  of  women’s  shoes.  In  recent  years  the  quality  of  the 
goods  made  here  has  been  greatly  improved,  the  highest  grades  of 
women’s  shoes  being  produced.  Over  one  hundred  concerns  are 
engaged  in  this  business  in  Lynn,  of  which  the  largest  is  the  A.  E. 
Little  Company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $2,275,000  and  employs  1,200 
operatives.  The  others  all  employ  less  than  500,  the  average  being 
much  lower  than  that. 

The  shoe  industry  in  Haverhill,  though  rather  smaller  than  that 
of  Lynn,  has  progressed  along  somewhat  similar  lines,  and  Haverhill 
ranks  third  among  the  shoe  manufacturing  cities  of  the  country.  In 
1875  the  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  made  here  amounted  to 
$10,196,840,  while  in  1927  the  boots,  shoes,  shoe  cut  stock  and  find- 
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ings  were  worth  $37,342,787.  Like  those  of  Lynn,  the  Haverhill 
concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  are  numerous,  and 
small  to  medium  in  size.  Haverhill  is  the  country’s  largest  producer 
of  slippers. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Essex  County  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Lynn  and  Haverhill.  Salem.  Newburyport,  Marble¬ 
head,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Amesbury,  Methuen,  Saugus,  and  several 
other  communities  pursue  the  shoe  industry  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  value  of  shoes,  cut  stock,  and  findings  produced  in  Essex 
County  outside  of  Lynn  and  Haverhill  in  1927  was  almost  $16,000,- 
000,  or  over  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  Since  then 
even  a  greater  proportion  of  shoes  have  been  produced  in  the  smaller 
centers  because  of  the  tendency  in  the  last  few  years  for  manufac¬ 
turers  to  scatter  in  order  to  avoid  domination  by  labor  unions. 

More  boots  and  shoes  are  produced  in  Essex  County  than  in  any 
other  similar  political  division  in  the  country,  although  the  South 
Shore,  or  Brockton  district  in  Massachusetts,  comprising  parts  of 
Plymouth,  Norfolk,  and  Bristol  counties,  is  the  nation’s  ranking 
shoe  center.  The  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  produced  in  the  South 
Shore  district  was  $79,566,004  in  1927,  while  the  figure  for  Essex 
County  was  $71,804,614.  But  when  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings  are 
reckoned  in,  Essex  County  led  the  Brockton  district  $100,183,305  to 
$99,089,958  that  same  year.  At  that  time  there  were  273  plants 
engaged  in  all  types  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  in  Essex  County. 

The  leather  industry,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  has  long  been  important  in  the  industrial  scheme  of  the 
county.  Lvnn,  Salem,  and  Haverhill,  as  ancient  seats  of  shoe  mak¬ 
ing,  have  had  tanneries  from  very  early  times,  and  the  preparation 
of  leather  has  been  carried  on  in  many  other  Essex  County  communi¬ 
ties.  But  for  many  years  the  leather  industry  has  concentrated  in 
Peabody,  formerly  a  part  of  Salem  and  later  known  as  South  Dan¬ 
vers.  By  1855  there  were  twenty-seven  tanneries,  twenty-four  curry¬ 
ing  plants,  and  several  other  firms  engaged  in  preparing  morocco  and 
lining  skins.  These  concerns  employed  approximately  five  hundred 
men  and  annually  produced  leather  valued  at  $1,490,000. 

The  manufacture  of  finished  leather  has  steadily  increased  until 
now  Peabody  easily  leads  the  other  Essex  County  cities  engaged  in 
this  industry,  and  ranks  high  among  the  leather  producing  centers  of 
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the  country.  In  1926  the  value  of  the  leather  products  made  in  Pea¬ 
body  was  $22,515,682,  and  4,400  men  were  engaged  in  the  tanning, 
currying,  and  finishing  of  leather.  Among  the  numerous  leather  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  city  is  the  A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Company,  controlled 
in  turn  by  the  packing  firm  of  Swift  &  Company.  This  concern 
employs  upwards  of  1,650  men  in  its  Peabody  factory,  and  is  capi¬ 
talized  at  $4,500,000.  The  other  leather  companies,  however,  are 
considerably  smaller,  each  normally  employing  less  than  five  hundred 
men. 

Peabody  is  not  alone  in  this  section  in  the  production  of  leather, 
however,  for  Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly,  Danvers,  and  Haverhill  all  sup¬ 
port  thriving  concerns.  Essex  County  had,  in  1927,  eighty-one  leather 
firms,  doing  a  yearly  business  of  $40,840,308,  of  which  over  $18,000,- 
000  is  attributed  to  plants  outside  of  Peabody. 

The  manufacture  of  electrical  appliances  has  in  the  last  fifty  years 
become  a  major  industry  of  Essex  County.  The  great  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  represents  the  consolidation  of  a  Lynn  concern  with 
the  Edison  General  Electric  Company  of  Schenectady,  New  York, 
and  Harrison,  New  Jersey.  The  Lynn  plant  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  now  affords  employment  to  more  workmen  than  does  any 
other  concern  operating  in  Massachusetts. 

The  electrical  industry  was  brought  to  Lynn  through  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  foresight  of  a  small  group  of  local  manufacturers,  who,  in 
the  early  ’eighties,  were  looking  for  a  suitable  way  to  invest  the  profits 
derived  from  their  shoe  interests.  Fortunately  for  the  Essex  County 
city,  a  pioneer  electrical  company  was  on  the  market,  and  the  Lynn 
men  took  its  purchase  under  consideration. 

Charles  A.  Coffin,  who  later  became  president  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  was  one  of  this  original  group.  He  was  a  well- 
to-do  shoe  manufacturer  of  Lynn,  and  became,  almost  from  the  first, 
the  guiding  genius  of  the  electrical  development.  Mr.  Coffin  was 
first  told  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  an  electrical  concern  by  his  friend, 
Silas  Barton,  also  in  the  shoe  business  in  Lynn.  The  company  that 
they  considered  buying  was  the  American  Electric  Company  of  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 

The  syndicate,  before  taking  steps  to  purchase  the  electrical  com¬ 
pany,  set  out  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  electric  illumination.  At 
that  time,  early  in  1882,  the  local  Grand  Army  Post  was  just  com- 
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pleting  a  new  building,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  persuade  the 
veterans  to  install  electric  lights.  Silas  Barton  and  Henry  A.  Pevear 
undertook  to  arrange  a  demonstration.  In  Boston  they  found  an 
electric  lighting  concern,  known  as  the  American  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  which  was  conducting  a  demonstration  in  a  store  window. 
Barton  and  Pevear,  after  inspecting  the  lights,  stealthily  gained 
access  to  the  basement  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  more  about  electric 
lighting.  There  they  found  a  dynamo  marked  “Manufactured  by  the 
American  Electric  Company,  New  Britain,  Connecticut,”  the  very 
concern  which  the  Lynn  syndicate  were  considering  purchasing. 
Encouraged  by  seeing  products  of  this  concern  actually  in  use,  Barton 
and  Pevear  went  to  New  Britain  and  inspected  the  plant,  being  much 
impressed  by  the  personnel  and  equipment.  Without  indicating  their 
desire  to  purchase,  they  arranged  for  a  demonstration  of  electric 
lighting  at  the  Lynn  Grand  Army  Building. 

In  April,  1882,  the  Lynn  Electric  Lighting  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Barton,  Pevear  and  others,  for  the  distribution  of  electric 
power,  and  the  demonstration  and  installation  was  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  bv  the  New  Britain  concern.  Soon  after,  the  same  group  of 
men,  with  the  addition  of  Charles  A.  Coffin  and  a  few  others,  resolved 
to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  American  Electric  Company. 
The  cooperation  of  Professors  Thomson  and  Houston,  the  leading 
patent  holders  of  the  New  Britain  company,  was  secured,  and  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  company  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Stockly, 
the  previous  financial  backer. 

It  was  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  the  concern  to  the  Thom¬ 
son  Electric  Company,  in  honor  of  Professor  Elihu  Thomson,  the 
leading  scientific  genius  of  the  enterprise.  Professor  Thomson,  how¬ 
ever,  insisted  that  his  old  colleague  and  co-holder  of  several  patents, 
Professor  Houston,  be  included.  Professor  Houston  at  the  time  was 
inactive  in  the  electrical  business,  being  engaged  in  teaching  school 
in  Philadelphia.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  name  became 
the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company. 

Permission  to  change  the  name  of  the  company,  and  to  remove  to 
Lynn,  was  obtained  from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  company 
was  organized  early  in  1883.  with  capital  of  $250,000,  increased  from 
$125,000,  with  Henry  A.  Pevear,  president;  Charles  A.  Coffin,  vice- 
president;  Silas  Barton,  treasurer  and  general  manager;  J.  J.  Skin- 
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ner,  Secretary;  Elihu  Thomson,  electrician;  and  E.  W.  Rice,  Ji.k 
assistant  electrician.  All  were  Lynn  men  but  Professor  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Rice,  who  came  with  the  company  from  New  Britain.  The  con¬ 
cern  removed  to  Lynn  late  in  1885,  where  it  occupied  a  new  factory- 
building  constructed  to  receive  it,  on  the  corner  of  Western  Avenue 
and  Federal  Street. 

The  rise  of  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  was  rapid. 
Prom  early  1884  until  the  formation  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  there  was  neither  a  dull  period  nor  any  uncertainty  about  the 
future  of  the  concern.  A  sales  office  was  opened  at  13  1  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  and  put  in  charge  of  William  B.  Hosmer,  whose  sales 
ability  was  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  company.  By 
1887  the  annual  business  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  six  hundred  hands 
being  employed,  and  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  had 
become  a  leader  in  its  field. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  Lynn  company,  all  was  not  well  in 
the  electrical  industry.  Several  companies  controlled  essential  patents, 
without  any  one  of  which  a  complete  and  efficient  line  of  electrical 
supplies  was  impossible.  This  situation  led  to  numerous  patent 
infringements  by  concerns  that  attempted  to  supplement  their  prod¬ 
ucts  with  devices  controlled  by  others.  Naturally,  expensive  and 
damaging  litigation  was  inevitable,  and  the  products  of  the  industry, 
generally,  were  necessarily  below  the  standards  possible.  An  alter¬ 
native  to  copying  the  inventions  of  competitors  was  a  complicated 
system  of  cross-licensing,  an  arrangement  very  burdensome  to  the 
industry. 

An  example  of  the  difficulties  encountered  at  the  time  was  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  production  of  electric  street  cars.  The  Van 
Depoele  interests  controlled  the  patents  on  the  overhead  trolley  sys¬ 
tem,  while  Thomson-Houston  owned  the  magnetic  blowout  device. 
Both  were  essential  to  the  production  of  efficient  street  cars.  This 
particular  problem  was  solved  only  by  the  purchase  of  the  Van 
Depoele  interests  by  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company. 

A  similar  situation  existed  between  the  Thomson-Houston  and 
the  Edison  General  Electric  Company.  The  incandescent  lamp  was, 
in  the  late  ’eighties,  beginning  to  replace  the  arc  light,  and  the  patents 
on  incandescent  lighting  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Edison  firm. 
At  the  same  time,  Edison  was  greatly  hampered  by  being  unable  to 
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use  the  superior  transformer  patent  held  by  T  homson-Houston.  I  he 
latter  company  put  on  the  market  an  incandescent  lamp,  known  as  the 
Sawyer-Man  lamp,  which,  according  to  the  Edison  interests,  infringed 
upon  their  patents.  The  courts  upheld  that  contention  in  1891. 

Such  a  situation  was  intolerable  in  a  rapidly  expanding  industry, 
and,  in  1891,  before  the  patent  infringement  suit  had  been  completed, 
Charles  A.  Coffin,  of  Thomson-Houston,  resolved  to  effect  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  two  concerns.  During  the  autumn  of  1891  negotia¬ 
tions  went  on,  but  because  of  the  long  standing  antagonism  between 
the  two  companies,  it  was  difficult  to  reach  any  final  conclusion.  At 
last,  in  February,  1892,  representatives  of  the  two  concerns  arrived 
at  an  agreement.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Boston.  Henry  Villard,  of 
Edison,  and  his  associates  met  with  Coffin,  Rice,  and  \\  alter  H. 
Knight,  of  the  Lynn  company,  and  the  bargain  was  concluded.  Hamil¬ 
ton  N.Twombly,  a  Boston  financier,  made  the  financial  arrangements. 

At  the  time  of  consolidation  the  two  concerns  were  very  well 
matched  for  size  and  strength.  The  Edison  Company  was  more 
heavily  capitalized  and  did  a  slightly  larger  business,  whereas 
Thomson-Houston  showed  a  larger  annual  net  profit.  Edison  had 
capital  of  $15,000,000,  did  a  business  of  $10,940,000  annually,  and 
showed  profits  of  $2,098,000.  Thomson-Houston  had  capital  of 
$10,400,000,  did  a  business  of  $10,304,500,  and  showed  profits  of 
$2,700,000.  In  the  organization  of  the  new  company,  Thomson- 
Houston  men  predominated,  Charles  A.  Coffin  becoming  the  first 
president. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  the  product  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion,  was  favored  with  tremendous  advantages.  It  combined  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  two  leading  electrical  companies,  and 
controlled  an  incomparable  group  of  inventions,  the  Edison,  Thom¬ 
son,  Brush,  Van  Depoele,  Knight,  Bently,  Sprague,  and  Rice  patents. 
Its  growth  and  success  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  auspices  under 
which  it  started.  Today  the  Lynn  plants  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  alone  employ  some  13,000  men  and  occupy  over  4,000,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Every  conceivable  type  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  is  manufactured  in  the  various  plants  of  the  company  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  its  products  are  known  the  world  over.  In  1929, 
a  banner  year,  the  General  Electric  Company  did  a  business  of 
$415,338,000. 
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The  manufacture  of  electrical  appliances  in  Essex  County  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  Lynn.  The  Hygrade  Lamp  Company,  of  Salem, 
now  capitalized  for  $2,390,400,  employs  some  five  hundred  hands  in 
production  of  electric  incandescent  lamps.  In  1901  Frank  A.  Poor 
began  the  manufacture  of  lamps,  and  in  1917  the  business  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  the  Hygrade  Lamp  Company.  Since  that  time  this  com¬ 
pany  has  absorbed  five  others,  and  now  is  able  to  produce  50,000 
lamps  of  all  descriptions  each  day.  A  subsidiary,  the  Neptron  Cor¬ 
poration,  manufactures  radio  tubes.  E.  J.  Poor  is  president;  J.  A. 
Poor,  treasurer;  and  W.  E.  Poor  is  secretary.  Other  manufacturers 
of  electrical  goods  are  the  Consolidated  Electric  Lamp  Company,  of 
Danvers,  which  manufactures  incandescent  lamps,  radio  tubes,  and 
heating  elements  in  its  Danvers  and  Lynn  plants,  and  the  Chase- 
Shawmut  Company,  of  Newburyport,  which  makes  a  variety  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  highly  industrialized  section,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  machinery  has  long  been  important  among  the  industries 
of  Essex  County.  The  heritage  of  skilled  workmanship  received 
from  the  shipyards  and  small  industries  of  earlier  days,  the  inventive 
genius  of  cur  native  mechanics,  and  the  demand  for  improved 
machinery  occasioned  by  the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing,  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  the  new  industry. 

Although  textile  machinery  had  been  made  to  order  by  early 
mechanics  on  practically  every  mill  site  in  the  county  since  the  early 
eighteen  hundreds,  its  manufacture  on  any  considerable  scale  was 
unknown  here  previous  to  the  late  ’forties,  when  the  Davis  &  Furber 
Machine  Company,  of  North  Andover,  and  the  machine  shop  of  the 
Essex  Company  in  the  new  town  of  Lawrence,  began  to  specialize  in 
this  line. 

The  E  ssex  Company  built  and  operated  an  extensive  machine  shop 
in  Lawrence,  starting  in  1846.  The  products  were  many  and  varied, 
ranging  from  textile  machinery  for  the  new  mills  to  locomotives.  In 
1852  the  shops  were  conveyed  to  a  new  company,  known  as  the  Law¬ 
rence  Machine  Shop,  and  capitalized  at  $750,000.  That  company 
was,  perhaps,  more  famous  for  its  locomotives  and  steam  fire  engines 
than  its  textile  machinery,  although  the  latter  was  produced  on  a  large 
scale.  The  depression  of  1857  spelled  ruin  for  this  concern,  since 
neither  the  mills  nor  the  railroads  were  in  any  condition  to  buy  new 
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equipment.  The  great  stone  buildings  of  the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop 
were  finally  sold  to  the  Everett  Mills. 

The  efforts  of  the  Davis  &:  Furber  Machine  Company,  of  North 
Andover,  however,  have  met  with  almost  uninterrupted  success. 
Although  the  firm  of  Davis  &  l  urber  was  launched  in  1851,  it  was 
but  the  continuation  of  a  business  that  had  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  since  1832,  when  Jonathan  Sawyer  and  Russell  Phelps  had 


LAWRENCE — VIEW  OF  CITY  FROM  RESERVOIR  OX  TOWER  HILL 

Courtesy  of  the  Laurrsiue  Chamber  of  Commerce 

girted  a  machine  shop  in  the  South  Parish  of  Ando\  er,  the  location 
being  changed  to  North  Andover  in  1836.  The  business  passed 
through  various  hands  until,  in  1848,  Charles  Furber  entered  the 
firm  of  Gleason  and  Davis,  Mr.  Gleason  retiring  in  1851.  In  1883 
the  Davis  and  Furber  Machine  Company  was  incorporated  with  capi- 
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tal  of  $400,000.  The  firm  was  early  a  leader  in  the  textile  machin¬ 
ery  field,  by  1875  making  every  description  of  cotton  and  woolen 
equipment. 

In  1859  Joseph  M.  Stone  entered  the  business.  His  great  inven¬ 
tive  and  mechanical  ability  was,  more  than  any  other  factor,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  company.  The  design  and 
construction  of  the  machinery  was  constantly  perfected  under  his 
guidance. 

In  1930  the  Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Company  occupied  ten 
large  shops  and  foundries  on  the  site  of  the  old  plant,  with  floor  space 
of  almost  fifteen  acres.  In  recent  years  woolen  and  worsted  machin¬ 
ery  have  been  concentrated  upon,  the  concern  being  at  present  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  such  equipment  in  the  United  States.  In 
busy  seasons,  over  1,000  men  are  employed  in  the  company’s  North 
Andover  shops. 

Another  branch  of  the  machine  industry  in  which  Essex  County 
reigns  supreme  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  papermaking  machinery. 
This  industry  originated  in  the  ’eighties,  when  Lawrence  was  one  of 
the  country’s  most  important  centers  of  papermaking.  Eight  con¬ 
cerns,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $3,000,000,  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  papermaking  machinery  in  Lawrence,  employing  five 
hundred  men  among  them.  Machines  for  practically  every  process 
known  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  built  here.  John  W.  Bolton  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  J.  H.  Horne  &  Sons  Company,  the  Hamblet  Machine 
Company,  the  Dillon  Machine  Company,  the  Lawrence  Machine 
Company,  and  the  Mills  Machine  Company  are  all  outstanding  in  this 
field. 

The  manufacture  of  shoe  machinery,  however,  has  for  many 
years  been  the  greatest  machine  industry  of  Essex  County.  With  the 
rapid  development  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  from  i860  on,  the 
manufacture  of  shoe  machinery  became  steadily  more  important. 
Hundreds  of  inventions  were  made,  most  of  them  in  Massachusetts. 
Scores  of  concerns  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  various  devices 
throughout  the  State.  This  sudden  wave  of  invention  and  marketing 
inevitably  resulted  in  many  patent  infringements,  simultaneous  inven¬ 
tions,  and  conflicting  methods  of  manufacture.  The  law  courts 
hummed  with  controversy,  and  cut-throat  competition  ruled  the  shoe 
machinery  market.  Even  the  shoe  manufacturers  suffered,  since  no 
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one  manufacturer  of  machinery  was  able  to  combine  the  best  features 
of  the  many  inventions  in  a  single,  complete  line. 

The  formation  of  the  Goodyear  and  McKay  Association  was  the 
first  important  step  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  shoe 
machinery  manufacture.  The  Goodyear  and  McKay  interests  con¬ 
trolled  jointly  the  two  most  general  methods  of  attaching  the  sole  to 
the  upper.  The  unification  became  complete  in  1895,  when  the  Good¬ 
year  stockholders  purchased  the  McKay  interests.  But  still  a  great 
number  of  essential  inventions,  such  as  Jans  Matzeliger’s  lasting 
device,  that  most  human  of  all  shoemaking  machines,  were  in  the 
possession  of  independent  concerns. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  to  a  close,  once  and  for  all,  the  wasteful 
duplication  and  litigation  which  kept  the  industry  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion,  Sidney  W.  Winslow,  the  last  remaining  of  the  pioneer  shoe 
machinery  experts,  set  out  to  bring  about  the  consolidation  of  the 
three  largest  competitors,  the  Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
the  Consolidated  &  McKay  Lasting  Machine  Company,  and  the 
McKay  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  A  conference  was  called  among 
representatives  of  the  three  concerns,  and  in  February,  1899,  a  con¬ 
solidation  was  achieved.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation, 
the  result  of  this  merger,  was  destined  to  become  the  dictator  of  the 
shoe  and  shoe  machinery  industries  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
authorized  capital  of  the  new  concern  was  $75,000,000,  and  Mr. 
Winslow  became  its  first  president. 

The  rise  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  was  rapid. 
Small  concerns  which  controlled  essential  patents  were  bought  up  in 
large  numbers,  while  competitors  were  rapidly  run  out  of  business. 
The  famous  clause  in  the  lease  signed  by  all  users  of  L  nited  machines, 
which  forbade  the  lessee  to  use  the  machines  of  any  other  company, 
quickly  ruined  most  competitors,  and  left  the  new  concern  in  a  com¬ 
manding  position.  Even  though  the  Supreme  Court  finally  found  the 
lease  illegal  under  the  Clayton  Act,  the  corporation  has  been  able  to 
maintain  its  position  because  of  the  high  efficiency  of  its  machines  and 
the  excellent  service  offered.  Xo  other  company  can  display  any¬ 
where  near  so  complete  a  line  of  shoe  machinery. 

Beverly  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
plant,  which  was  erected  in  1905.  This  location  was  desirable  for 
several  reasons.  Most  important  of  all,  of  course,  was  its  proximity 
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to  the  great  shoe  manufacturing  centers  of  Massachusetts.  Essex 
County,  where  more  boots  and  shoes  are  produced  than  in  any  other 
similar  political  division  in  the  country,  is  an  advantageous  location 
for  the  leading  machinery  concern.  Furthermore,  a  large  number  of 
skilled  workmen  and  mechanics  were  readily  available  in  the  highly 
industrialized  cities  and  towns  nearby. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  at  the  present  time  has 
approximately  a  ninety-five  per  cent,  monopoly  of  the  shoe  machinery 
business  in  the  country,  and  has  factories  abroad  which  hold  a  similar 
position  in  the  countries  where  they  are  located.  The  net  income 
averages  about  $8,000,000  yearly,  reaching  $9,600,000  in  the  boom 
year  of  1929,  and  declining  to  about  $6,000,000  in  the  depression 
year  of  1932.  The  income  is  derived  both  from  royalties  on  the 
leased  machinery,  which  average  only  five  cents  for  each  pair  of  shoes, 
and  the  manufacture  of  shoe  findings. 

The  manufacture  of  horsedrawn  vehicles  was  for  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  a  thriving  industry  in  the  towns  of  the  lower  Merrimac 
Valley.  Merrimac,  Salisbury,  and  particularly  Amesbury  became 
nationally  known  centers  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  carriages.  The 
workmanship,  finish,  and  advanced  style  of  Amesbury  carriages  were 
models  for  the  other  carriage  centers,  notably  New  Haven  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  smart  landaus,  cabriolets,  speed  wagons,  victorias,  and 
six-horse  breaks  made  here  carried  the  reputation  of  the  carriage 
makers  of  this  section  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

After  the  introduction  of  carriage  manufacture  in  West  Ames¬ 
bury,  now  Merrimac,  by  Michael  Emery,  a  West  Newbury  mechanic, 
the  industry  became  firmly  rooted  in  this  region.  By  1834  five  hun¬ 
dred  carriages,  mainly  chaises,  valued  at  $30,000,  were  being  pro¬ 
duced  yearly  in  West  Amesbury,  giving  employment  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  In  1854  Jacob  R.  Huntington  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  carriages  into  the  villages  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury 
Mills,  two  localities  very  closely  connected  in  their  industrial  life,  the 
latter  being  annexed  to  Amesbury  in  1886. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  a  man  of  rare  foresight,  and  specialized  in 
the  manufacture  of  less  expensive  carriages,  on  the  theory  that  in  this 
manner  a  hitherto  unexploited  market  might  be  tapped.  His  efforts 
met  with  success,  and  his  business  expanded  rapidly.  Soon  numerous 
others  undertook  carriage  manufacture  in  Amesbury  and  Salisbury, 
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until  there  were,  in  1865,  six  firms  engaged  in  this  business,  producing 
yearly  four  hundred  carriages,  which  were  valued  at  $50,000.  By 
1875  the  business  had  increased  to  $393,200,  and  the  reputation  of 
Amesbury  vehicles  had  become  nationally  known.  Meanwhile,  West 
Amesbury,  which  became  Merrimac  in  1876,  was  keeping  pace  with 
the  more  recent  seat  of  the  industry,  supporting  thirteen  carriage 
concerns,  which  employed  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  men  and  did 
a  business  of  $800,000  during  the  year  1877. 

By  1880  the  carriage  business  in  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  had 
grown  to  truly  large  proportions,  the  twenty-five  firms  employing 
seven  hundred  men,  and  producing  12,347  vehicles  valued  at  $1,465,- 
000.  R.  J.  Briggs  &  Company  was  the  largest,  building  1,800  car¬ 
riages  and  employing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  James  Hume 
employed  fifty-two  men  in  the  construction  of  1,200  vehicles,  and  \\  . 
E.  Biddle  &  Company,  makers  of  carriage  parts,  employed  sixty.  The 
value  of  the  products  of  these  three  leading  concerns  was  $495,000 
that  year. 

The  heyday  of  the  carriage  business  was  in  the  early  'nineties,  the 
Amesbury  builders  reaching  a  peak  of  prosperity  not  to  be  attained 
again.  The  production  of  carriages  had  reached  a  yearly  figure  of 
20,000,  and  the  industry  employed  some  1,200  men.  The  largest 
manufacturer  at  this  time  was  W.  E.  Biddle  &  Company,  building 
annually  4,000  vehicles  valued  at  $750,000.  Every  night  a  train  of 
flat  cars  loaded  with  carriages  would  leave  town.  It  was  known  as  the 
“Ghost  Train,”  as  each  carriage  had  a  protective  covering  of  white 
cloth,  giving  the  train  an  eerie  appearance  as  it  chugged  out  of  town 
in  the  dusk.  At  this  time  the  reputation  of  Amesbury  carriages  was 
at  its  height,  orders  coming  to  local  manufacturers  from  all  over  the 
world.  Merrimac,  as  well,  shared  in  this  prosperity,  there  being 
five  hundred  men  employed  in  nineteen  firms  which  produced  3,395 
carriages  in  1888. 

The  invention  of  the  automobile,  however,  brought  an  end  to  one 
industrial  era  in  Amesbury  and  Merrimac,  and  initiated  another. 
With  the  declining  demand  for  carriages  in  the  early  nineteen  hun¬ 
dreds,  most  of  the  carriage  manufacturers  retired  from  business, 
many  of  them,  by  this  time,  having  acquired  a  considerable  personal 
fortune.  A  few  concerns,  however,  grasped  at  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  rising  automobile  industry.  Samuel  R.  Bailey,  formerly  a  car- 
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riage  manufacturer,  met  the  new  situation  with  an  electric  automobile 
of  his  own  invention  known  as  the  Bailey  electric.  As  it  happened, 
the  gasoline  driven  motor  car,  not  the  electric,  was  to  become  the 
standard  of  the  industry,  and  the  Bailey  electric  has  long  since  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  highways.  Other  carriage  men  sought  to  utilize 
their  knowledge  of  fine  coachwork  and  turned  to  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  bodies. 

The  first  automobile  body  to  be  built  in  Amesbury  was  made  in 
1897  by  the  Hume  Carriage  Company,  for  the  Grout  Bros.,  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers.  In  1899  two  carriage  firms  had  added  auto¬ 
mobile  bodies  to  their  line,  and  the  next  year  three  concerns  were 
making  twenty  bodies  each  day  among  them.  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward,  Amesbury  and  Merrimac  became  to  an  increasing  extent 
dependent  upon  the  automobile  industry.  In  1906  the  Walker  Car¬ 
riage  Company  of  Merrimac  built  the  first  enclosed  body  for  Cadillac. 
The  first  metal  covered  bodies  were  constructed  in  Amesbury  in  1910. 
In  the  next  ten  years  several  successful  body-building  firms  grew  up. 
Hollander  and  Morrill  were  noted  for  fine  workmanship,  building 
principally  for  Cadillac.  Currier  and  Cameron  did  considerable 
coachwork  for  Stanley  Steamer  and  Locomobile,  while  the  Shields 
Carriage  Company  did  the  trimming  and  finishing.  The  Bryant  Body 
Company  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Jordan  bodies. 

The  most  spectacularly  successful  of  the  Amesbury  body  concerns 
was  the  Biddle  &  Smart  Company,  a  continuation  of  the  old  W.  E. 
Biddle  &  Company,  prominent  carriage  builders.  This  firm  special¬ 
ized  in  the  construction  of  Hudson  bodies.  In  the  early  ’twenties 
Biddle  &  Smart  bought  out  most  of  the  other  concerns,  until  by  1925 
Bryant  and  Walker  were  the  only  other  ones  remaining,  the  former 
being  purchased  shortly  after.  By  this  time  the  Biddle  &  Smart  Com¬ 
pany  had  grown  to  be  a  large  concern,  producing  40,000  bodies  valued 
at  $21,000,000  in  1925.  In  busy  seasons  as  many  as  2,500  men  were 
employed,  many  of  whom  came  daily  from  Newburyport,  Salisbury, 
Haverhill,  and  the  nearby  towns  of  southern  New  Hampshire.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  advantage  of  superior  craftsmanship  that  had 
helped  the  industry  get  its  foothold  had  been  lost,  as  body  building 
technique  had  been  acquired  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
remoteness  of  Amesbury  from  the  sources  of  supplies  and  from  the 
center  of  the  automobile  industry  was  a  disadvantage.  At  all  events 
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the  volume  of  business  fell  off,  and  the  operations  of  the  Biddle  & 
Smart  Company  were  suspended  in  1929,  the  concern  being  liquidated 
shortly  after. 

The  Walker  Body  Company,  which  operated  successfully  in 
Amesbury  and  Merrimac  for  many  years,  was  organized  in  1912. 
The  concern  employed  several  hundred  men  in  its  Amesbury  and  Mer¬ 
rimac  plants,  especially  in  the  construction  of  bodies  for  the  H.  H. 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Company,  and,  in  1925,  was  building  daily 
thirty-five  bodies  of  high  quality.  The  Walker  Body  Company  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  force  of  depression,  however,  and  suspended  opera¬ 
tions  in  1931,  the  last  Amesbury  concern  to  engage  in  body  building. 

The  one  remaining  body  company  in  the  district  is  the  J.  B. 
Judkins  Co.,  of  Merrimac,  long  famous  for  exceptionally  fine  work. 
Custom  built  bodies  for  many  makes  of  high  grade  cars  have  been 
built  here,  Lincoln  bodies  being  the  principal  product  at  this  time. 
While  at  one  time  over  4,000  men  were  working  in  the  body  shops  of 
Amesbury  and  Merrimac,  now  only  a  handful  are  employed  by  the 
one  remaining  builder.  Over  3,000  men  were  employed  in  the  Ames¬ 
bury  body  shops  alone.  Bodies  valued  at  $26,000,000,  accounting 
for  5,000  carloads,  were  shipped  annually  from  Amesbury. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  felt  hats  is  another  industry  in  which 
the  towns  of  the  lower  Merrimac  Valley  early  took  the  lead.  For 
many  years  Haverhill,  Amesbury,  Salisbury,  and  Newburyport  sup¬ 
ported  hat  factories,  but  at  present  the  wool  hat  industry  of  Essex 
County  is  centralized  in  Amesbury,  where  the  Merrimac  Hat  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  been  doing  business  since  1856.  The  manufacture  of  hats 
in  Amesburv  has  increased  steadily,  and  is  now  the  leading  industry  in 
the  town. 

The  manufacture  of  felt  hats  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  of 
Amesbury,  being  started  in  1767  by  Moses  Chase  at  the  Ferry.  The 
most  rapid  growth  of  the  business,  however,  has  occurred  since  1853, 
when  Abner  L.  Bailey  undertook  the  manufacture  of  hats  at  Salis¬ 
bury  Point,  now  a  part  of  Amesbury.  The  business  was  successful 
from  the  start,  and  in  1855  an  expansion  was  undertaken  under  the 
name  of  the  Merrimac  Hat  Company,  with  Joseph  Merrill,  president, 
and  Abner  L.  Bailey,  treasurer.  Hiram  Lowell  became  president  in 
i860.  The  prosperity  of  the  new  concern  was  so  great  that  several 
new  companies  were  launched  in  the  next  few  years.  The  Amesbury 
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Hat  Company  was  organized  in  1863  and  commenced  business  at  the 
Amesbury  Ferry,  near  the  Salisbury  Point  factory  of  the  Merrimac 
Hat  Company.  The  older  concern,  however,  soon  absorbed  the 
Amesbury  Hat  Company.  The  Horton  Hat  Company,  organized  by 
Alfred  Bailey  and  others  in  1864,  was  consolidated  with  the  Merri¬ 
mac  Hat  Company  in  1866  under  the  latter  name.  In  1875  the 
Merrimac  Hat  Company  did  a  business  of  $141,500,  and  two  years 
later  a  new  factory  was  built,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  plant. 

After  entering  the  new  factory  the  business  of  the  Merrimac  Hat 
Company  grew  apace.  In  1880  51,000  dozen  hats,  valued  at  $400,- 
000,  were  produced,  giving  employment  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
men.  By  1903  the  capacity  of  the  plant  had  been  increased  to  150,000 
dozen,  yearly,  and  nearly  four  hundred  men  were  employed.  In  1907 
the  firm  became  the  Merrimac  Hat  Corporation,  substantial  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  plant,  and  the  William  Knowlton  &  Sons 
Company,  of  West  Upton,  Massachusetts,  was  purchased.  In  1933 
the  Bradford  Hat  Company,  of  Haverhill,  established  in  1902,  was 
purchased  and  closed  down,  the  business  being  taken  care  of  in  the 
Amesbury  and  West  Upton  plants.  The  Haverhill  company  had 
capital  of  $212,800  and  employed  five  hundred  men. 

At  the  present  time  the  Merrimac  Hat  Corporation  is  the  largest 
producer  of  wool  felt  hats  and  hat  bodies  in  the  United  States.  The 
company  has  capital  of  $1,000,000,  does  a  yearly  business  of  $4,000,- 
000,  and  employs  over  1,200  in  its  Amesbury  plants  during  the  busier 
seasons.  Fur  felt  hats,  as  well  as  wool,  are  produced.  The  business 
is  principally  in  hat  bodies,  finished  and  trimmed  elsewhere,  but  a 
large  number  are  completed  on  the  premises.  Both  men’s  and 
women’s  hats  are  made  here.  The  company  has  two  plants  in  Ames¬ 
bury,  and  one  in  West  Upton,  all  of  which  have  been  operated  con¬ 
sistently  during  the  depression  years  since  1929.  B.  F.  Sargent,  Jr., 
is  president,  and  Stephen  I  erry  is  vice-president. 

The  making  of  silverware  has  long  been  practiced  in  Essex  County, 
but  Newburyport  has  been  particularly  successful  in  this  field.  Since 
William  Moulton  first  set  himself  up  as  a  silversmith  in  1690,  in  the 
part  of  Newbury  that  has  since  become  Newburyport,  the  names  of 
Moulton,  Stickney,  Bradbury,  Titcomb,  Foster  and  others  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  craft.  Seven  generations  of 
Moultons  made  silverware  in  Newbury  and  Newburyport  during  the 
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seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  it  was  with  the 
traditions  of  this  family  behind  them  that  Anthony  F.  Towle  and  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Jones,  apprentices  of  Joseph  Moulton,  set  up  for  themselves 
under  the  name  of  Towle  &  Jones  in  a  little  shop  on  Merrimac  Street. 
The  firm  prospered,  and  Edward  B.  Towle  was  admitted  to  partner¬ 
ship  in  1870,  the  name  becoming  Towle,  Jones  &  Company.  In  1873 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Jones  continuing  by  himself  at  the 
old  shop,  while  the  others  formed  the  firm  of  A.  F.  1  owle  &  Son, 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  silverware  on  a  larger  scale  than 
had  been  previously  attempted  in  Newburyport.  In  1880  the  con¬ 
cern  became  the  Towle  Manufacturing  Company,  and  occupied  the 
large  factory  on  Merrimac  Street  formerly  used  by  Merrimac  Arms 
and  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Towle  Manufacturing  Company,  since  its  foundation,  has 
been  a  highly  successful  concern.  Among  the  pioneers  in  large  scale 
silver  manufacturing,  it  still  holds  a  respected  position  in  that  field, 
specializing  in  sterling  silverware  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  present  officers  of  the  concern  are:  W  .  A.  Kinsman,  presi¬ 
dent;  H.  E.  Nock,  vice-president;  and  Jerome  A.  Hardy,  treasurer 
and  secretary.  From  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  skilled 
operatives  are  employed. 

The  granite  industry  of  Rockport  has  for  many  years  been  of 
great  importance  in  the  Cape  Ann  section  of  the  county.  After  the 
first  granite  was  quarried  in  this  district,  very  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  industry  grew  until  by  the  ’fifties  it  had  reached  large 
proportions.  In  1853  the  first  steam-hoisting  engine  was  installed  in 
a  Rockport  quarry,  and  the  next  year  the  steam  pump  was  introduced, 
permitting  much  deeper  quarrying  than  was  formerly  possible. 

In  1864  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  was  formed  by  a  group 
headed  by  John  H.  Stimson,  and  the  property  of  several  granite  quar¬ 
rying  concerns  was  purchased.  In  1883,  Charles  S.  Rogers,  a  native 
of  Danby,  Vermont,  became  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Rogers  had  long  been  connected  with  the  granite 
industry,  both  in  his  native  State  and  at  Rockport,  and  under  his 
leadership  the  business  flourished.  Steam  drills  were  introduced  in 
the  Rockport  quarries  in  1883  and  a  quarry  railroad  was  constructed 
a  few  years  later.  Compressed  air  machines,  for  drilling  and  hoist¬ 
ing,  were  first  employed  in  1905. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  controls  the 
better  resources  of  Cape  Ann,  and  owns  an  island  of  red  granite  at 
Jonesport,  Maine,  the  Cape  Ann  granite  being  mostly  gray  or  sea- 
green.  Branch  offices  are  situated  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  most  up-to-date  equipment  is  used  in  the  quarries.  Nine 
miles  of  standard  gauge  railroad,  privately  owned,  connect  the 
various  quarries  with  the  company’s  wharves,  and  all  manner  of 
cranes,  pneumatic  lathes,  polishers,  and  other  mechanical  devices  are 
employed. 

The  development  of  the  Rockport  granite  industry  was  dependent 
on  several  factors.  The  presence  of  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  granite  of  high  quality  and  great  beauty,  well  suited  for  building, 
paving,  and  monumental  purposes,  was  fundamental,  of  course,  to 
the  success  of  the  industry.  But  the  proximity  of  the  quarries  to 
navigable  water,  more  than  any  other  factor,  made  possible  the  profit¬ 
able  exploitation  of  the  vast  stores  of  granite.  Much  of  the  product 
of  the  local  industry  leaves  Rockport  by  the  slow  but  economical 
coastwise  schooners,  which  ply  the  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Some,  also,  is  shipped  in  barges  and  steamers  of  a 
capacity  as  high  as  2,500  to  3,000  tons.  By  these  methods  Rockport 
paving  blocks  and  building  stone  have  been  sent  to  every  large  city  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  With  such  favorable  natural  advan¬ 
tages  it  was  inevitable  that  the  granite  industry,  with  the  capable 
management  it  has  had,  should  succeed  at  Rockport. 

The  Rockport  Granite  Company  normally  employs  about  seven 
hundred  operatives  at  its  Cape  Ann  quarries,  and  has  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  Charles  E.  Fisher  is  president,  C.  Henry  Rogers  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Frederick  H.  Tarr  clerk. 

The  production  of  rubber  goods  is  carried  on  in  Andover  and 
Fawrence.  In  Andover  the  Tyer  Rubber  Company  stands  as  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  inventive  talent  and  genius  for  organization  of  Henry  G. 
Tyer.  Mr.  Tyer,  a  resident  of  the  Ballardvale  section  of  Andover, 
did  considerable  experimentation  on  the  treatment  of  rubber,  and  in 
1856  started  the  manufacture  of  rubber  cement  in  a  small  way,  later 
turning  to  rubber  shoes,  marketed  under  the  name  of  “Compo.”  The 
business  increased  and  was  incorporated  in  1876  as  the  Tyer  Rubber 
Company.  About  this  time  Mr.  Tyer  invented  a  means  of  compound¬ 
ing  rubber  with  zinc  oxide,  an  invention  of  great  importance  to  the 
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whole  rubber  industry.  This  invention  expedited  the  manufacture 
of  water  bottles  and  syringes  which  became  standard  products  of  the 
Andover  plant.  Among  Mr.  I  yer’s  other  inventions  were  white  rub¬ 
ber  and  the  Congress  arctic.  From  1909  until  1922  automobile  tires 
and  inner  tubes  were  produced,  but  since  then  the  company  has 
devoted  itself  to  other  lines. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Company  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  and 
employs  about  six  hundred  in  the  production  of  rubbers,  galoshes, 
rubber  boots,  hot  water  bottles,  tobacco  pouches,  piano  tubing,  rub¬ 
ber  bands,  and  many  other  articles.  Over  700,000  pounds  of  crude 
rubber  are  consumed  each  year,  as  well  as  thousands  of  yards  of 
cotton  and  woolen  cloth. 

The  Bolta  Rubber  Company  is  a  thriving  concern  recently  come 
to  Lawrence.  Its  products  are  principally  of  hard  rubber.  Combs 
and  trays,  as  well  as  other  products,  are  made  for  such  large  chain 
stores  as  Grant  and  Woolworth.  The  Bolta  Rubber  Company  occu¬ 
pies  a  part  of  the  old  Everett  Mills  property,  along  with  other  con¬ 
cerns  recently  established  in  Lawrence. 

There  are  many  other  branches  of  industry  represented  in  Essex 
County,  many  of  which  have  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  commu¬ 
nities  in  which  they  are  located,  but  because  of  their  scattered  and 
varied  nature,  space  does  not  permit  a  full  account  of  them.  Paper 
boxes,  for  instance,  are  manufactured  extensively  in  Lynn  and  Bev¬ 
erly,  while  quantities  of  paper  are  made  in  Lawrence.  Glue,  isinglass, 
and  fertilizer  have  long  been  manufactured  in  Gloucester  and  Rock- 
port  as  subsidiaries  to  the  fisheries,  while  foundries,  machine  shops, 
and  many  other  industries  can  be  found  throughout  the  county. 

Other  Essex  County  industries,  though  unimportant  in  size,  are 
notable  for  their  novelty  or  reputation.  Parker  Brothers,  of  Salem, 
for  instance,  have  been  making  such  games  as  ping-pong,  rook,  and 
pit  for  about  half  a  century,  until  now  Salem  might  be  called  the  game 
headquarters  of  the  world.  The  concern  employs  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  operatives  in  this  unusual  business.  The  Lydia  E.  Pinkham 
Medicine  Company  of  Lynn  is  another  of  Essex  County’s  unique  con¬ 
cerns.  For  two  generations  Mrs.  Pinkham's  remedies  have  been 
among  the  most  popular  of  all  patent  medicines.  The  distilling  of 
rum,  one  of  the  earliest  colonial  industries,  was  continued  in  Newbury- 
port,  where  the  famous  Caldwell’s  rum  was  made,  until  the  passage 
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of  the  prohibition  amendment,  and  now,  following  repeal,  a  new  com¬ 
pany  is  preparing  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  this  illustrious 
brand. 

During  the  last  century  the  character  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
people  of  Essex  County  has  changed  to  a  remarkable  degree.  In  the 
eighteen-forties  the  main  pursuits  were  agricultural  or  maritime. 
The  ambitious  farm  boy  still  sought  his  fortune  on  the  sea,  and  ship¬ 
building  continued  to  be  an  important  industry  in  the  lower  Merrimac 
Valley.  On  the  whole,  fishermen,  farmers,  ship  carpenters,  and  small 
craftsmen  comprised  most  of  the  population,  with  a  few  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  and  ship  builders  giving  an  aristocratic  cast  to  the  social 
organization.  But  the  rapid  swing  to  manufacturing  changed  the 
whole  scheme  of  things  within  a  generation.  By  1880,  the  new  order 
had  arrived,  although  not  developed  to  the  highest  degree.  Ship¬ 
building  and  shipping  had  come  almost  to  a  standstill,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  prince  was  superseded  by  the  industrial  czar.  The  farmers 
and  fishermen  were  still  with  us,  but  were  hopelessly  outnumbered  by 
the  vastly  increased  industrial  population.  Large  cities  had  risen 
where  villages  had  been  before,  and  a  score  of  languages  were  spoken 
by  the  hordes  of  foreigners  who  had  come  to  fill  them.  The  same 
process  has  gone  on  to  the  present  time,  until  Essex  County  has 
become  a  highly  industrialized  area,  famous  throughout  the  country 
for  its  textiles,  shoes,  electrical  supplies  and  shoe  machinery,  as  well 
as  for  countless  other  products. 
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The  Story  of  Transportation  and  Commu¬ 
nication  in  Essex  County 

By  R.  Jl’.  Higgins  and  K.  J.  Barrows 


I — The  Highways  of  Essex  County  in  Early  Times 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  settlements  located  along  the  New 
England  coast  maintained  communication  largely  by  water,  though 
occasionally  by  horse  or  pack  train  over  Indian  trails.  Up  to  1700 
there  were  few  roads,  and  these  were  hardly  more  than  narrow 
paths.  The  pioneers,  eager  to  go  inland,  blazed  forest  trails,  later 
widened  for  pack  trains  and  still  later  converted  into  wagon  roads; 
but  not  until  about  1800  were  there  any  well-built  roads  in  rural 
communities. 

In  the  early  colonial  days  the  building  of  roads  was  done  by  vol¬ 
unteer  labor  following  action  taken  at  town  meetings.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  ultimately  the  towns  were  obliged 
to  pass  ordinances  compelling  able-bodied  men  to  work  on  the  roads 
or  to  pay  tax  money  instead.  However,  even  this  did  not  suffice  to 
keep  the  roads  in  good  condition.1  The  growing  demand  for  better 
carriage  roads  between  the  farms  and  the  larger  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion  led  to  the  so-called  “turnpike  era,”  which  began  about  1795. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  but  a  generation 
or  two  previously  there  were  few  carts  and  still  fewer  carriages  in 
the  colony.  For  instance,  in  1768,  in  Boston,  there  were  but  twenty- 
eight  people  who  kept  carriages  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  as  late 

1.  The  prevailing  method  of  road  construction  and  repair,  when  any  method  at  all 
was  used,  was  to  plow  two  parallel  furrows  about  20  feet  apart,  for  drains,  and  then 
scrape  the  loosened  earth  upon  the  space  between  them  to  form  the  road  bed.  Many  of 
our  present  highways,  however,  follow  the  course  of  old  Indian  trails.  This  explains 
why  many  of  our  older  roads  are  so  steep  and  difficult  for  autos. 
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as  1798  the  total  number  of  coaches,  chairs,  chaises,  and  carriages 
of  all  kinds  owned  in  Boston  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  In 
those  days,  on  the  main  lines  of  travel,  post  chaises — that  is,  two¬ 
wheeled  chaises  with  relays  of  horses  every  ten  or  twenty  miles — 
could  be  obtained,  but  stagecoaches  were  the  only  regular  public 
means  of  conveyance  overland,  and  of  these  there  were  very  few. 

In  1751  a  public  vehicle  which  the  owners  called  “a  large  stage 
chair,”  and  which  had  seats  for  four  passengers,  began  to  run  between 
the  ferry  landing  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  This  was  the  first  public  conveyance  in  Essex 
County.  It  made  the  trip  in  two  days.  About  ten  years  later,  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Stavers  started  his  famous  stage  line  over  the  same  route. 
The  fare  to  Portsmouth  was  13s.  6d.,  and  the  stage  ran  once  a  week. 
It  was  called  the  “Portsmouth  Flying  Stagecoach,”  and  its  proprie¬ 
tor  made  a  great  point  of  his  determination  to  run  on  time,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  weather  or  the  condition  of  the  roads.  It  must  have 
been  his  name  and  energy  which  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  “a  regular 
staver.” 

Some  idea  of  the  rigors  of  stagecoach  travel  in  those  days  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  comment  by  President  Quincy  of 
Harvard  on  a  typical  journey: 

“We  generally  reached  our  resting  place  for  the  night,  if 
no  accident  intervened,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  after 
a  frugal  supper  went  to  bed,  with  a  notice  that  we  should  be 
called  at  three  next  morning,  which  generally  proved  to  be 
half  past  two,  and  then,  whether  it  snowed  or  rained,  the 
traveler  must  rise  and  make  ready,  by  the  help  of  a  horn 
lantern  and  candle,  and  proceed  on  his  way  over  bad  roads, 
sometimes  getting  out  to  help  the  coachman  lift  the  coach  out 
of  a  quagmire  or  rut.” 

Rise  of  the  Turnpike  Corporations — Conditions  of  travel 
in  Essex  County  remained  virtually  unimproved  until  the  end  of  the 
century,  despite  the  steady  growth  in  traffic  as  the  Colony  increased 
in  population.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
importance  of  better  roads  began  to  be  realized,  but  neither  the 
State  nor  the  several  towns  had  funds  which  the  people  were  will¬ 
ing  to  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  This  condition  consequently 
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gave  rise  to  the  turnpike  corporations  which  came  into  existence  at 
that  time — private  corporations  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  with 
power  to  build  roads  between  specified  points  and  to  collect  tolls. 
These  turnpikes  radiated  from  Boston  in  straight  lines  to  all  the 
principal  surrounding  towns.  Within  a  few  years  turnpikes  were 
constructed  to  Salem,  to  Newburyport,  to  Concord,  to  Worcester,  to 
Dedham  and  Providence,  and  to  Neponset  and  Quincy.  1  hese  were 
better  built  and  were  kept  in  better  repair  than  other  roads,  and  so 
people  were  willing  to  pay  toll  for  the  privilege  of  using  them.  Almost 
without  exception  they  were  absolutely  straight;  they  veered  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  When  a  hill  was  in  the  way  they  went 
straight  over  it,  their  builders  apparently  not  realizing  that  it  is 
sometimes  as  far,  and  almost  always  a  great  deal  harder  to  go  over 
a  hill  than  around  its  base.  When  a  "bottomless’  pond  was  encoun¬ 
tered,  as  was  the  case  at  Lynn  on  the  Salem  turnpike,  instead  of 
skirting  its  shores  the  builders  went  to  great  trouble  and  expense  and 
built  a  floating  bridge  across  it. 

During  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  new  turn¬ 
pikes  gave  a  great  impetus  to  stagecoach  travel.  Stage  lines  rapidly 
increased  in  number  and  gave  more  frequent  service.  Stages  on  the 
main  routes  traveled  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  per  hour,  includ¬ 
ing  stops.  In  1832  the  scheduled  time  for  the  trip  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  traveling  night  and  day,  was  41  hours.  This  was  under 
the  severe  competition  of  the  steamboat  lines,  which  were  then  run¬ 
ning  from  Providence  and  New  Haven.  In  1832  the  stagecoach  fare 
from  Boston  to  New  York  was  eleven  dollars.  Since  there  was  active 
competition,  this  rate  of  about  five  cents  a  mile  was  probably  as  low 
as  any.  In  that  year  the  stage  lines  reached  their  highest  develop¬ 
ment,  there  being  ninety-three  lines  of  stages  running  out  of  Boston. 

As  a  rule  the  stages  running  to  distant  points  left  very  early  in 
the  morning.  The  usual  hour  was  5  a.  m.,  but  there  were  several 
lines  that  started  at  4  a.  m.,  and  some  even  at  2  a.  m.  The  New 
York  stage  left  Boston  at  3  a.  m.,  and  at  2  a.  m.  a  man  was  sent 
around  to  the  houses  of  those  who  were  booked  for  the  passage.  His 
instructions  were  to  knock,  pull  the  bell,  and  shout  and  disturb  the 
neighborhood  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  person  who  was 
to  take  the  coach  might  be  up  and  dressed  when  it  reached  his  door 
When  the  coach  arrived  there  was  no  light  inside,  and  the  passengers 
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waited  until  daybreak  before  they  could  see  who  were  their  fellow- 
passengers. 

Sunday  Travel  Prohibited — In  those  days  the  law  prohibited 
traveling  upon  Sunday,  except  for  necessity  or  charity.  Josiah  Quincy, 
in  “Figures  of  the  Past,”  tells  an  interesting  story  in  regard  to  this 
law  in  the  town  of  Andover: 

“The  good  people  of  that  town,  being  very  much  disturbed 
by  wicked  violations  of  the  law,  appointed  a  worthy  deacon 
to  see  that  it  was  strictly  enforced.  He  accordingly  denied 
himself  the  privilege  of  going  to  church,  and  stationed  him¬ 
self  with  a  number  of  officers  at  a  toll  gate  just  outside  of  the 
town.  A  gentleman  traveling  in  a  carriage  was  stopped  and 
told  that  he  could  go  no  farther.  With  great  courtesy  he  said, 
‘Gentlemen,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but 
the  fact  is  that  my  mother  is  lying  dead  in  Boston  and  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  pass.’  After  consultation  they 
decided  that  he  came  indeed  within  the  exception  of  ‘necessity 
or  charity,’  and  allowed  him  to  pass.  When  he  had  reached  a 
safe  distance,  he  stopped  and  called  back,  ‘Don’t  forget  to 
tell  the  good  people  of  Andover  that  you  permitted  me  to 
pass  because  my  mother  is  lying  dead  in  Boston,  and  you  may 
add  also,  if  you  please,  that  she  has  been  lying  dead  there  for 
some  twenty  years.’  ” 

The  Salem  and  Boston  Turnpike  was  built  as  the  result  of  a  long¬ 
standing  need  for  a  better  highway  between  those  two  cities.  Public 
attention  was  directed  to  the  matter,  and  in  March,  1802,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  granted  a  charter  to  the  “Salem  Turnpike  &  Chelsea 
Bridge  Corporation.”  Work  was  begun  at  Salem  in  June,  1802, 
and  the  road  was  opened  to  Lynn  one  year  later,  on  July  7,  1803, 
and  throughout  its  whole  length  (twelve  and  three-quarters  miles) 
on  September  22,  1803,  at  a  cost  of  $182,000. 

The  Floating  Bridge  at  Lynn — Of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  this  turnpike  is  the  story  of  the  famous  “Floating 
Bridge  at  Lynn.”  In  the  northeasterly  part  of  Lynn,  near  the  Salem 
boundary,  the  builders  encountered  a  small  but  peculiarly  deep  pond, 
locally  known  as  Collins’  Pond.  This  pond  is  of  great  depth  and 
has  a  soft,  peaty  bottom,  which  did  not  permit  the  use  of  any  feasible 
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means  of  constructing  bridge  piers.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
turnpike  corporation  authorized  Captain  Moses  Brown  to  bridge 
the  pond  in  the  best  way  possible.  The  famous  Boating  bridge  was 
the  result.  This  bridge,  51 1  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide,  was  virtually 
a  raft  moored  at  the  ends,  which  were  imbedded  in  trenches  dug  in 
the  shores  of  the  pond  at  each  of  the  approaches.  The  original  struc¬ 
ture  consisted  of  five  layers  of  pine  timber,  each  at  right  angles  to 
the  ones  next  to  it,  the  lower  course  being  of  logs  hewn  on  one  side 
and  the  upper  three  courses  being  about  one  foot  square,  and  the 
whole  mass  secured  together  by  three-inch  dowels,  and,  with  the  top 
planking,  about  five  and  one-half  feet  thick.  The  method  of  joining 


PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

Boston,  reading,  andover  &  Haverhill  accommodation 

STAGE,  will  in  future  start  from  J.  BARN  ARD’S,  No.  9,  Elm-street,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
Saturdays,  at  9  o'clock,  A.M.  Arrives  at  KENDALL'S,  in  Haverhill,  by  2,  PM.  Leaves 
Kendall’s  on  Mondays ,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ,  at  9,  A.M.  and  arrives  in  Boston  by  2,  P  M  Staye 
Far  e  through.  Fifty  Cents  --to  Andover,  75  cents.  Stage  Books  kept  at  the  above  places  and  at  Ste¬ 
phen  Hammond’s,  Salem  Stage  Office,  Brattle-street. 

Boston.  July  14,  1820.  eptf  J  MILLET.  Asrent 


the  timbers  together  by  doweis  rendered  the  bridge  flexible  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  varying  heights  of  the  water  without  any  injury  to  the 
structure  at  the  approaches,  but  allowed  the  water  to  overflow  the 
sides  of  the  bridge  whenever  a  particularly  heavy  load  was  being 
drawn  across  it.  The  logs  were  largely  cut  in  Salem  Great  Pastures, 
and  were  dragged  over  the  turnpike  to  the  pond,  where  the  bridge 
was  made  in  three  sections,  these  being  separately  floated  to  the  site 
of  the  bridge  and  assembled  there.  The  bridge  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$55,469  in  1804.  It  was  used  uninterruptedly  for  the  better  part 
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of  a  century,  and  required  only  a  new  layer  of  three-inch  planking 
every  third  year  during  that  period;  the  heavy  timbers  forming  the 
under  portion  having  been  continuously  under  water,  they  remained 
sound  and  were  never  replaced. 

The  Salem  and  Boston  Turnpike — The  completion  of  the 
Salem  and  Boston  Turnpike  proved  a  great  boon  to  travelers  between 
those  cities.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  difficulties  which  had 
beset  land  travelers  in  Essex  County  since  the  early  days.  The  many 
broad  creeks  meandering  back  into  the  country,  and  the  many  swamps 
still  to  be  seen,  made  the  trip  one  of  wide  detouring  and  extra  mile- 
age.  The  passage  by  sea  was  exasperatingly  long,  and  travelers  by 
either  route  begrudged  the  time  consumed  in  passing  from  place  to 
place,  only  thirteen  miles  apart.  Efforts  to  maintain  a  stage  between 
Boston  and  Salem  had  commenced  as  early  as  1766,  but  nothing  regu¬ 
lar  or  satisfactory  was  accomplished  until  the  new  turnpike  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1803,  after  which  the  route  became  one 
of  the  most  traveled  in  New  England.  June  1,  1813,  was  the  day 
on  which  the  Salem  Turnpike  did  the  greatest  day’s  business  in  its 
history.  This  was  the  day  of  the  famous  sea  fight  between  the 
Chesapeake”  and  the  “Shannon”  off  Salem  Bay,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  stages  passed  over  the  turnpike  filled  with  passengers 
eager  to  witness  the  combat  from  the  commanding  hilltops  of  Salem, 
d  housands  viewed  the  spectacle  with  prayers  on  their  lips,  only  to 
retire  gloomily  to  their  homes  when  the  issue  was  but  too  plainly 
seen.  In  1868  the  State  Legislature  declared  the  turnpike  a  public 
highway,  it  having  long  since  ceased  to  make  any  adequate  return  to 
its  proprietors  because  of  the  railroad  flanking  its  route.  For  its 
entire  length  today  the  Salem  Turnpike  is  a  busy  and  important 
thoroughfare,  being  the  principal  street  of  the  cities  of  Chelsea  and 
Revere  and  passing  through  the  manufacturing  district  of  West  Lynn. 

The  Newburyport  Turnpike — The  Newburyport  Turnpike, 
constructed  in  1804  for  horsedrawn  traffic,  and  afterwards  long  neg¬ 
lected  and  fallen  into  decay  as  a  result  of  the  competition  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  was  rebuilt  by  the  State  in  1922  as  a  motor  highway.  Its 
original  charter,  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  in  1803,  called  for  an 
“air  line”  from  Newburyport  to  Boston,  and  the  officials  of  the  new 
turnpike  company,  standing  at  the  head  of  State  Street,  Newbury- 
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port,  instructed  their  engineer  to  point  the  telescope  of  his  transit 
south  twenty  degrees  west,  and  to  follow  the  course  as  directly  as 
possible  to  Chelsea  bridge.  The  engineer  followed  his  instruc¬ 
tions  exactly:  over  hills  and  through  valleys,  across  rivers  and  swamps 
he  ran  his  line,  and  the  builders  followed  his  stakes  with  rigid  exact¬ 
ness.  In  thirty-five  miles  the  road  deviates  only  eighty-three  feet 
from  a  straight  line. 

The  Newburyport  Turnpike  was  constructed  in  record-breaking 
time,  it  being  nearly  completed  within  one  year.  In  December,  1804, 
the  directors  were  able  to  announce  “  I  hat  there  is  already  made 
thirty-five  miles  of  the  Turnpike  road;  that  bridges  over  six  rivers 
are  built;  that  in  some  instances  hills  have  been  reduced  twenty-five 
feet;  and  that  two  houses  of  entertainment  are  erected.”  1  he  turn¬ 
pike  was  much  used  during  the  \\  ar  of  1812  in  the  transportation  of 
military  stores  eastward,  but,  in  general,  it  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,  most  private  travelers  preferring  the  old  route  through  Row- 
ley,  Ipswich,  and  Salem.  In  1840  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  Newburyport,  and  the  turnpike  tolls  in  that  city  and  in 
Newbury  were  collected  but  seven  years  longer.  The  portion  in 
Rowley,  Ipswich,  Topsfield,  Danvers,  and  Peabody  became  free  in 
1849,  ar*d  in  Lynnfield  and  Saugus  in  1852. 

On  November  6,  1921,  the  State  Highway  Commission  began 
operations  in  reconstructing  the  turnpike  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  modern  motor  traffic,  employing  a  force  of  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  men  continuously  for  one  year. 
The  cost  was  nearly  a  million  dollars.  The  renovated  highway  was 
officially  opened  to  the  public  on  Sunday,  November  4,  1922.  This  road 
is  today  the  major  link  in  the  seaboard  route  from  Boston  to  eastein 
New  Hampshire  and  NIaine,  thousands  of  vehicles  passing  oxer  it 

daily. 

The  Essex  Turnpike,  popularly  known  as  the  Andover  Turnpike, 
was  projected  from  the  New  Hampshire  line  across  the  Merrimac 
at  Andover  Bridge  (now  the  city  of  Lawrence)  and  thence  via  Dan¬ 
vers  to  Salem,  the  county  seat.  This  turnpike  forms  a  link  in  the 
much-traveled  road  between  Boston  and  points  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  It  became  a  free  highway  in  1829. 

Famous  Stage  Lines — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  turnpike 
roads,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  stagecoach  lines, 
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without  which  the  turnpikes  would  have  lacked  much  of  their  old-time 
glamour.  The  stagecoach  was,  in  its  day,  as  great  an  advance, 
perhaps,  upon  the  prevailing  modes  of  transit  as  the  railroad  car  was, 
in  a  later  time,  upon  the  stagecoach;  at  all  events,  it  thoroughly 
revolutionized  the  current  modes  of  travel.  The  first  stagecoach  line 
established  within  Essex  County  was  set  up  in  1774  by  Ezra  Lunt. 
The  stage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  ran  between  Newburyport  and 
Boston,  via  Salem,  and  made  three  round  trips  per  week.  A  smaller 
coach,  drawn  by  two  horses,  had  been  running  for  several  years 
between  Portsmouth  and  Boston,  on  the  line  set  up  in  1751,  but  its 
schedule  had  been  erratic,  and  it  had  afforded  little  convenience  to 
travelers  in  Essex  County.  Adequate  facilities  for  stagecoach  travel 
in  the  county  did  not  come  until  about  1796,  and  in  this  business 
Benjamin  Hale,  of  Newburyport,  seems  to  have  been  a  pioneer, 
from  that  date  the  business  grew  steadily,  and  reached  its  zenith 
with  the  incorporation  in  1818  of  the  famous  “Eastern  Stage  Com¬ 
pany,”  which  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
transport  business  between  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  Its  stages  ran  at  first  on  alternate  days,  leaving  Portsmouth 
for  Boston  at  9  a.  m.,  reaching  Topsfield  by  dinner  time,  and  Boston 
by  night.  Next  day  they  returned  by  the  same  route,  which  ran,  in 
part,  over  the  famous  Newburyport  Turnpike.  The  company  met 
with  great  success,  so  that  by  the  year  1833  they  were  free  of  debt 
and  with  a  business  that  employed  five  hundred  horses.  In  October, 
1834,  their  stock,  with  a  par  value  of  $100,  was  worth  $202.13.  The 
next  year  they  were  paying  eight  to  nine  thousand  dollars  in  tolls, 
adding  constantly  to  their  landed  property,  and  feeling  secure  against 
all  competition. 

And  yet  their  doom  was  even  then  close  at  hand.  While  the 
stage  company  was  rejoicing  in  full  prosperity;  while  it  was  junketing 
at  business  meetings  and  looking  over  the  grand  roads  it  occupied 
and  grand  hotels  it  patronized — Gilman’s  and  the  Wolfe  at  New¬ 
buryport,  the  Sun  Tavern  and  the  Lafayette  Coffee  House  at  Salem, 
the  Ann  Street  Stage  House  and  the  City  Tavern  in  Boston,  and 
Breed’s  well-known  hostelry  in  Lynn,  where  twenty-three  stages 
stopped  per  day  going  to  Boston,  and  perhaps  as  many  returning — 
while  all  this  was  going  on,  the  air  was  beginning  to  tremble,  in  the 
shadowy  and  unknown  distance,  with  the  roar  and  screech  of  the 
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railroad  train  and  its  unearthly  whistle;  sounds  of  doom,  indeed,  for 
all  that  pertained  to  the  glory  of  that  invulnerable  institution,  the 
Eastern  Stage  Company. 

The  “I  ron  Horse”  soon  came  riding  into  Essex — as  those  old- 
fashioned  stage-worthies  must  have  thought — like  a  very  fiend  in 
armor;  and  all  their  glory  began  to  wane,  and  their  prosperity  to 
melt  away  before  their  eyes.  Yet  they  faced  the  invasion  bravely, 
and  tried  every  expedient  to  prevent  defeat;  they  tried  to  sell  horses, 
to  sell  real  estate,  to  reduce  wages;  everything,  but  without  effect. 
Finally,  in  February,  1838,  they  broke  up  the  corporation,  and  sold 
the  remaining  assets  for  the  most  they  could  get  for  them.  \  et  they 
had  not  done  so  badly.  “During  twenty  years,”  reported  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Col.  Henry  Whipple,  “the  holders  of  stock  received  eight  and 
one-third  per  cent,  in  dividends  annually,  and,  after  paying  all  debts, 
between  $66  and  $67  on  each  share.” 

II — The  Ancient  Ferry  Ways 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  ancient 
ferries  of  Essex  County,  which  in  the  olden  times  were  distinguished 
places,  and  whose  old  boatmen,  ever  noted  personages,  were  well 
known  to  the  travelers  over  their  routes.  I  hese  old  ferry  ways 
derived  their  importance  in  large  measure  from  the  fact  that  they 
served  as  convenient  stations  where  the  news  of  the  day  was  exchanged 
and  trade  transacted,  with  occasional  refreshment  of  West  India  rum, 
wine,  “syder,”  and  home-brewed  ale. 

Carr’s  Ferry:  Oldest  on  the  Merrimac — The  first  colonial 
law  regulating  ferries  was  very  strict,  stating,  in  part,  “that  no  per¬ 
son  whatsoever  shall  attempt  to  keep  a  ferry  without  special  license 
first  obtained  from  their  majesties’  justices  in  quarter  sessions.”  The 
oldest  ferry  on  the  Merrimac  connected  Carr’s  Island  with  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  was  antedated  in  the  county  only  by  the  “Old  North  Ferry,” 
established  at  Salem  in  1636.  On  July  30,  1640,  the  town  of  Salis¬ 
bury  granted  to  George  Carr,  shipwright,  the  island  which  still  bears 
his  name.  In  the  following  year  he  was  duly  appointed  by  the  court 
to  keep  the  ferry  at  Salisbury,  and  the  fees  for  “ferriages”  were  set 
at  6d.  for  horses  and  great  cattle,  2d.  for  men,  2d.  for  calves,  year¬ 
lings,  and  hogs,  and  id.  for  goats.  In  1651  the  town  of  Newbury 
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granted  Tristram  Coffyn  the  privilege  of  keeping  an  ordinary  and 
selling  wine  on  the  Newbury  side  of  the  river,  and  of  keeping  a  ferry 
between  Newbury  and  Carr’s  Island;  and  George  Carr  was  granted 
similar  privileges  for  his  side  of  the  river.  In  1655,  Carr,  after  peti¬ 
tioning  the  court,  was  authorized  to  build  a  “float  bridge”  from  the 
island  to  the  Salisbury  shore,  as  being  a  more  convenient  method  of 
crossing  the  river.  This  bridge  was  made  270  feet  long  and  five  feet 
wide.  It  was  the  first  bridge  over  the  Merrimac,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  built  of  logs,  hewn  and  fitted,  which  had  been  cut  on  the  islands 
in  the  vicinity. 

In  1668  the  General  Court  authorized  Carr  to  keep  a  ferry  also 
across  the  Merrimac  opposite  the  town  of  Amesbury.  In  1695, 
Richard  Carr,  son  of  the  then  deceased  George  Carr,  sold  his  hold¬ 
ing  in  the  Amesbury  ferry  to  Captain  John  March,  of  Newbury,  in 
whose  family  the  control  remained  for  many  generations — in  fact, 
nearly  up  to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Deer  Island  bridge  in 
1792,  which  opened  a  new  and  more  convenient  passage  for  the 
growing  traffic  of  the  time. 

Swan’s  Ferry  at  Andover — There  was  also  a  ferry  at  Andover, 
over  the  Merrimac,  called  Swan’s  Ferry,  at  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  little  of  its  history  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  that,  in  the  time  of  the  early  shipwrights  of  the 
lower  Merrimac,  timber  purchased  up-river  in  New  Hampshire  was 
floated  down  the  Merrimac  in  rafts  as  far  as  Swan’s  Ferry,  Andover, 
where  it  was  turned  over  to  local  raftsmen  for  delivery  to  the  ship¬ 
yards  down-river. 

The  latest  petition  for  a  ferry  across  the  Merrimac  previous  to 
the  erection  in  1792  of  the  famous  Essex  Merrimac  bridge,  was 
filed  in  July,  1789,  by  Joseph  Swasey,  of  Newburyport,  and  John 
Webster,  of  Salisbury.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  it  was  by  this 
ferry  that  Washington  and  his  staff  crossed  the  Merrimac  in  the 
fall  of  1789  when  on  his  way  from  Newburyport  to  Exeter.  But 
George  Carr’s  ferry  at  Salisbury,  the  oldest  of  them  all,  continued 
in  more  or  less  regular  use  until  the  opening  of  the  above-mentioned 
Essex  Merrimac  Bridge  in  1792,  and  it  is  a  local  tradition  that  Paul 
Revere  used  Carr’s  old  ferry  when  he  passed  that  way  on  his  ride 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
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The  Old  North  Ferry  at  Salem — An  interesting  account  of 
the  first  ferry  in  Essex  County,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “The  Old  North  Ferry 
and  Dixy’s  Horse-Boat,’’  published  a  few  years  since  by  the  Essex 
Institute  in  Salem.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  not  only  gives  us  a 
detailed  narrative  of  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  old  ferry  through¬ 
out  its  century  and  a  half  of  uninterrupted  service,  but  also  attempts 
to  clear  up  a  long-standing  misapprehension  concerning  the  term 
“horse-boat.” 

Ill — A  Short  History  of  Railroad  Transportation  in  Essex 

County 

To  the  average  man  engrossed  in  his  own  affairs,  the  existence  of 
railroad  transportation  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Railroads, 
today,  are  a  facility  indispensable  to  humanity  and  are  established 
with  such  a  deep-set  solidity  that  their  beginnings  appear  only  as  a 
hazy  outline  in  the  shades  of  past  history.  But  upon  further  con¬ 
templation  and,  perhaps,  after  only  a  little  prodding  of  the  memory, 
this  same  average  person  is  able  to  see  the  railroads  of  his  youth 
in  a  picture,  cloudy  with  stifling  wood  smoke,  yet  now  and  then  dimly 
lighted  by  sporadic  bursts  of  sparks  and  cinders.  The  rugged  infor¬ 
mality  of  the  teetering,  creaky,  oil-lighted  car  takes  shape  in  his 
mind’s  eye.  Once  again  he  sees  his  favorite  romantic  racer  of  the 
rails  with  its  polished  brass  and  embellished  scrollwork  screaming 
through  the  twilight  of  an  almost  forgotten  age.  But  with  the  intui¬ 
tive  human  trait  of  comparison,  his  mind  sets  all  such  antediluvian 
spectacles  into  a  category  of  absurdity.  Such  powerful,  massive  pro¬ 
portions  has  the  modern  locomotive  that  the  glittering  object  of  his 
youthful  worship  becomes  with  complete  devastation  a  tarnished  old 
teakettle. 

Slightly  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the  steam 
horse  was  born  in  England,  but  it  was  twrenty-five  years  more  before 
he  was  mature  enough  to  enter  as  an  alien  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  already  on  the  lookout  for  some  such  contrivance  with  more 
power  and  endurance  than  the  patient  hay-burner.  This  first  mechani¬ 
cal  horse,  built  in  England  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  was,  paradoxically  enough,  called  the  “Stourbridge  Lion.” 
Unfortunately  it  was  too  heavy  for  the  trestles  and  sunk  to  an  igno¬ 
minious  obscurity.  Not  for  long,  however,  was  the  indomitable 
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American  spirit  downed,  for  Peter  Cooper,  learning  the  lesson  of 
the  “Lion,”  imported  the  first  practical  locomotive  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  “Tom  Thumb.”  In  August  of  the  same  year,  1831, 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  used  the  “DeWitt  Clinton,”  which 
did  a  very  good  job,  with  the  exception  of  so  showering  the  passen¬ 
gers  with  sparks  that  on  one  occasion  the  startled  and  simple  coun¬ 
try  folk,  seeing  all  the  poor  occupants  of  the  train  beating  out  the 
spark-set  fires  in  their  garments,  assumed  that  the  train  was  loaded 
with  maniacs  and  put  every  one  under  the  hose. 

Only  a  year  before  this,  in  Massachusetts,  a  group  of  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  far-sighted  men  with  the  memory  of  the  horse-drawn  granite 
railway  in  Quincy  still  clear,  petitioned  the  august  State  Legislature 
for  a  charter  to  build  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  town  of  Salem 
in  Essex  County.  The  lawmakers  on  Beacon  Hill  felt  that  what 
was  already  well  enough  should  be  left  alone.  Perhaps  their  minds 
were  made  up  by  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  stage  companies, 
which  constantly  claimed  with  no  little  feeling  that  they  wrere  vener¬ 
ably  serving  the  public  as  common  carriers,  and,  furthermore,  were 
any  of  these  new-fangled  roads  of  rail  built,  navigation  of  the  rivers 
around  Boston  would  be  severely  impeded.2 

Nothing  daunted,  the  original  backers  again  took  up  the  question 
five  years  later.  This  time  they  went  right  about  selling  stock  and 
procuring  the  services  of  a  distinguished  engineer,  Colonel  John  N. 
Fessenden,  wTo  had  already  built  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail¬ 
road.  At  once  he  began  a  survey  of  the  terrain  between  Beverly  and 
Newburyport.  For  the  southern  terminus  East  Boston  was  decided 
upon.  Luckily,  the  frantic  purchase  by  unprincipled  speculators  of 
all  the  land  on  and  along  the  right  of  way,  a  thing  so  common  in 
after  years,  did  not  occur.  Also  all  the  material  necessary  for  filling 
up  the  marshes  and  wharfage  was  furnished  gratuitously. 

The  1836  report  of  the  General  Committee  said: 

“The  location  of  the  route  from  East  Boston  to  Salem 
then  became  a  matter  for  consideration.  It  was  thought  that 
a  route  entering  Salem  on  the  South  would  not  only  be  the 
most  direct,  but  by  coming  to  deep  water  and  near  the  business 

2.  The  author  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  wealth  of  factual  material,  of  which  he 
has  made  liberal  use,  contained  in  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee’s  three  books  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  all  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
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part  of  the  town,  would  afford  greater  facilities  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  merchandise  and  accommodate  passengers  as  well 

if  not  better  than  in  any  other  direction . Between 

Salem  and  Newburyport,  the  object  of  the  engineer  has  been 
to  obtain  the  most  direct  route  consistent  with  the  convenience 
of  the  several  towns  through  which  it  passes  and  very  general 
satisfaction  seems  to  prevail  on  the  subject.”3 

Around  the  conference  table  this  General  Committee  had  waxed 
enthusiastic  about  the  probable  business  that  was  just  waiting  for 
their  railroad  to  come  along  and  take.  The  bumpy,  unheated  stage¬ 
coaches  were  carrying  each  year  over  seventy-seven  thousand  people 
between  Salem  and  Boston,  not  even  to  mention  the  Newburyport 
traffic.  Popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  stage  could  be  turned  into 
warm  approval  of  the  more  comfortable  and  marvelously  faster  rail¬ 
road  train.  Also,  a  chance  at  the  new  business  developing  in  the 
State  of  Maine  might  prove  a  veritable  gold  nugget. 

This  time,  the  State  Legislature  was  impressed  by  so  definite  a 
step  in  the  march  of  progress  that  it  passed  an  Act  of  Incorporation, 
which  capitalized  the  “Eastern  Railroad  Company’  at  a  possible  two 
million  dollars,  provided  the  rails  were  laid  to  the  New  Hampshire 
State  line.  For  this  extension  beyond  Salem,  not  intended  originally, 
the  corporation  received  State  aid  in  the  form  of  interest-bearing 
scrip. 

Work  began  in  the  fall  of  1836  with  laying  of  rails  of  the  “chair” 
type,  set  much  higher  off  the  ground  than  those  now  in  use,  but  pur¬ 
posely  built  to  prevent  blocking  by  the  snow.  Irish  laborers  were 
used  in  gangs  and  they,  in  addition  to  the  very  novel  type  of  construc¬ 
tion,  furnished  no  end  of  amusement  to  idlers,  small  boys,  and  even 
ordinarily  occupied  men. 

“So  many  men  and  so  many  shovels  and  so  many  pickaxes 
wielded  by  as  many  men  working  in  the  gravel  pits,  where 
deep  cuts  were  made  through  the  high  land,  all  tended  to 
enliven  the  summer  of  that  memorable  panic  year.  Rows  of 
men  and  boys  sat  along  the  banks  of  the  sides  of  the  cut  with¬ 
out  one  thinking  of  charging  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company 
a  cent  for  their  disinterested  superintendence.”4 


3.  Eastern  Railroad,  op.  cit.,  p.  "• 

4.  Johnson,  D.  N. :  “Sketches  of  Lynn.” 
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By  August,  1838,  the  road  had  reached  Salem.  Three  engines 
were  bought  from  the  Lowell  Engine  Works  and  sixteen  cars  acquired 
— -“extremely  beautiful  and  mostly  of  a  uniform  appearance,  very 
commodious,  of  ample  height  and  dimensions,  neatly  furnished,  the 
seats  covered  with  hair  cloth  and  different  from  those  of  other  rail¬ 
roads  in  this  vicinity,  particularly  in  having  doors  at  the  ends,  of 
which  a  passage  is  afforded  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other.” 

Both  because  of  the  novelty  of  riding  on  the  “train  of  cars”  and 
because  of  the  great  reduction  in  rates  from  the  costly  stage  fares, 
traffic  was  heavy  from  Salem  to  Boston.  Stations,  however,  were  as 
sorry  a  spectacle  as  many  of  them  still  are  today.  Of  the  Lynn  sta¬ 
tion  during  “the  ’forties,”  Johnson  says:  “It  was  not  noted  for  the 
amplitude  of  its  accommodation  or  the  elegance  of  its  design.  Models 
of  this  structure  were  never  seen  in  any  gallery  of  art,  nor  are  any 
designs  preserved  in  any  manual  of  architecture.” 

At  Salem,  local  atmosphere  was  created  by  an  old  dotard,  who 
claimed  he  had  lost  one  of  his  legs  fighting  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  ring  a  bell  in  the  station  belfry  whenever 
a  train  for  Boston  was  about  to  depart.  These  trains,  so  well  and 
loudly  advertised,  highly  deserved  praise,  for  they  made  the  run  to 
Boston,  including  the  ferriage,  in  thirty-five  minutes — only  slightly 
longer  than  it  takes  now  when  no  slow  ferry  trip  is  necessary.  Of 
course,  there  were  inconveniences  such  as  a  roadbed  that  made  the 
cars  jiggle  and  bounced  the  tired  travelers  until  they  were  in  a  state 
of  complete  exhaustion.  This  slight  discomfort  was  hardly  lessened 
by  the  practice  of  shackling  the  cars  together  with  chains,  which 
resulted  in  a  very  jerky  process  whenever  slack  was  taken  or  released. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  line  to  Newburyport,  which  neces¬ 
sitated  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  Washington  Street  in 
Salem.  After  having  dug  a  huge  trench,  the  contractors  built  a  stone 
arch  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long — one  of  the  largest  pieces 
of  granite  work  ever  undertaken  in  New  England  up  to  that  time. 
The  arch  was  then  covered  with  dirt,  making  a  tunnel.  Just  north 
of  this  work  was  a  large  mass  of  ledge  that  had  to  be  pierced.  There 
being  no  steam  or  compressed  air  drills  in  those  days,  labor  was 
manual.  To  hasten  the  rather  slow  progress,  huge  charges  of  pow¬ 
der  were  used,  blasting  the  rock  in  all  directions.  Such  a  commotion 
had  a  seemingly  disturbing  effect  upon  the  community  for,  after  an 
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enormous  chunk  of  rock  had  crashed  through  the  roof  of  a  nearby 
house  all  the  way  to  the  cellar,  while  its  occupants  were  at  dinner, 
a  town  meeting  was  held  to  remonstrate.  By  August,  1840,  the 
rails  had  reached  Newburyport  and,  shortly  after,  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  route  was  completed  to  Portsmouth,  fifty-four  miles  from 
Boston. 

Railroading  had  not  the  systematic  operation  then  that  it  has 
now*.  For  instance,  on  one  run  a  Marblehead  Branch  train  was 
shorthanded,  so  the  conductor  trudged  up  to  the  post  office  for  the 
mail  bags,  came  back  to  sell  the  tickets  in  the  station,  got  on  to  the 
engine  and  coupled  it  to  the  car.  Then  he  jumped  down,  collected 
the  tickets  from  the  passengers  in  the  coach  and  hurried  back  to  the 
locomotive,  which  he  cheerfully  drove  to  Salem.  Such  unified  execu¬ 
tion  would  hardly  be  possible  in  the  present  diversification  of  labor. 

In  the  early  ’forties,  public  opinion  in  Newr  England  wras  greatly 
aroused  over  the  anti-slavery  question.  Curiously  enough,  free 
negroes  w’ere  obliged  to  ride  in  separate  cars  while  slaves  could  travel 
first-class  with  their  masters.  On  September  29,  1841,  a  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  colored  and  free,  boarded  the  train  at  Lynn,  walked  into  a  first- 
class  car  and  sat  down.  YY  hen  the  conductor  came  along,  he  espied 
Douglas  and  ordered  him  into  the  “Jim  Crowr’  car.  The  victim 
refused  to  budge,  even  after  the  aforesaid  conductor  and  two  brake- 
men  tried  their  best  to  remove  him  by  force,  but  the  negro  was  pow¬ 
erful  and  only  clutched  his  seat  the  more  firmly.  Before  he  was 
finally  removed,  two  seats  were  uprooted  and  a  veritable  race  riot 
had  been  started.  Lvnn  became  so  excited  over  the  affair  that  for 
several  days  the  railroad  management,  fearing  more  trouble,  had  the 
trains  rush  without  stopping  through  the  station  where  Douglas  had 
got  on.  Soon  after  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  prohibited  com¬ 
mon  carriers  from  making  any  sort  of  race  discrimination. 

Trains  were  running  through  to  Portland  by  1843,  the  time  being 
five  hours.  Prosperity  with  its  concomitant  dividends  had  come  to 
the  Eastern  Railroad.  Its  first  serious  accident  was  in  1848  at  the 
close  of  the  presidential  campaign.  Two  large  political  gatherings 
w'ere  on  the  program — one  in  Salem,  at  which  Caleb  Cushing  was 
to  address  the  Democrats,  and  one  at  Lynn,  where  Daniel  Webster 
wras  to  speak  to  the  Whigs.  Two  extra  trains  bound  for  these  ral¬ 
lies  unfortunately  collided  at  a  junction  just  south  of  Salem,  killing 
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six  people  and  injuring  sixty-four.  Blame  was  put  upon  an  inebriated 
switchman,  who  had  hoisted  the  wrong  signal  lights. 

In  the  western  section  of  Essex  County  the  inhabitants  of  Andover 
heard  the  railroad  talk  in  Boston  and  decided  they  needed  faster 
transportation  accommodations  for  their  town  and  vicinity,  so,  in 
1833,  the  Andover  and  Wilmington  Railroad  was  chartered,  con¬ 
struction  being  started  near  the  South  Parish  Meetinghouse  in 
Andover  and  continuing  to  a  connection  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
at  Wilmington.  Here,  as  with  the  Eastern  Railroad,  the  probable 
chances  for  financial  success  were  based  upon  records  of  the  passenger 
and  freight  traffic  carried  by  the  stages.  The  company  sold  capital 
stock  up  to  $100,000,  of  which  a  large  amount  was  held  by  Phillips 
Academy  and  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Manifestly,  its 
business  was  to  be  entirely  local  and  its  connections  were  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  good  will  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell.  The  only 
available  newspaper  article  describing  the  new  line’s  inauguration  is 
a  small  account  printed  in  the  Salem  “Gazette”  for  August  2,  1836, 
which  says : 

“This  road  is  finished  from  Wilmington  to  Andover.  The 
cars  were  to  commence  running  last  week.  The  Andover 
route  is  now  only  between  Wilmington  and  Andover,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  but  a  little  over  seven  miles.  At  Wilmington  the  road 
intersects  the  Lowell  road.  This  road  it  is  expected  will  be 
completed  from  Andover  to  Haverhill  within  a  year  and  will 
probably  terminate  at  the  latter  place.” 

Haverhill  decided  to  put  itself  on  equality  with  Andover  and  got 
authority  to  extend  the  road  to  the  “Central  Village.”  By  1837,  the 
management  agreed  to  push  the  line  to  the  Maine  boundary,  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  for  entrance  into  Port¬ 
land.  Business  was  anticipated  from  competition  with  the  Eastern, 
which  was  then  under  construction.  Stock  sales  and  State  aid  made 
the  extension  possible.  From  1834  to  1843  the  road  was  known  as 
the  Boston  and  Portland  Railroad,  but  after  that,  the  familiar  name 
of  Boston  and  Maine  was  adopted. 

The  cars  resembled  stage  coaches  and  were  mounted  on  frames 
with  wheels  adapted  to  the  rails.  Each  unit  was  divided  into  three 
compartments  with  doors  at  the  sides  and  passengers  sitting  back  to 
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back.  An  1841  time-table  shows  trains  leaving  Boston  from  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  station  at  7:30,  11:30,  and  5:00  for  Andover, 
Haverhill,  Exeter,  and  Dover.  Tickets  were  taken  up  by  conductors 
who  had  formerly  been  stage  drivers,  as  the  railroad  company  was 
glad  to  employ  a  class  of  men  used  to  the  whims  of  the  traveling 
public.  Later,  the  cars  had  flat  roofs,  eight  wheels,  platforms,  and 
doors  at  the  ends.  Seats  were  arranged  as  at  present  and  each  car 
held  about  fifty-five  people. 

The  independence  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  furnished  difficulties 
for  the  Boston  and  Maine,  since  the  older  line  was  quite  unwilling  to 
be  inconvenienced  or  delayed  in  any  way  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
operating  problems  at  Wilmington.  This  condition  compelled  the 
construction  of  a  new  route  to  Boston  called  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Extension,  which  was  built  in  1844.  At  about  this  time  Lawrence 
had  started  on  its  career  of  being  a  prosperous  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter.  With  great  foresight,  the  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Marne, 
realizing  that  this  growing  community  would  need  better  railroad 
facilities,  relocated  the  line  between  Andover  and  North  Andover  so 
that  it  touched  Lawrence. 

Throughout  Essex  County  the  late  'forties  proved  to  be  an  expan¬ 
sive  age;  branch  lineage  greatly  increased.  In  order  to  tap  some 
of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  business,  the  Boston  and  Maine  built  to 
Lowell  from  Lowell  Junction.  After  feverishly  opposing  this,  the 
former  road  retaliated  by  constructing  a  line  into  Lawrence.  In 
1846,  the  Essex  Railway  Company,  fathered  by  the  Eastern,  received 
a  charter  to  build  a  road  from  Salem  to  Lawrence,  in  order  to  take 
away  some  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  traffic  at  Lawrence.  It  was 
built,  as  well  as  the  Gloucester  Branch  of  the  Eastern.  Both  were 
expected  to  be  valuable  feeders  to  the  main  line.  In  1848  the  South 
Reading  Branch  Railroad  was  built  from  South  Reading  (now  Wake¬ 
field)  to  South  Danvers  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road  at  Salem. 

At  this  time  the  Boston  and  Maine  had  honest  and  efficient  man¬ 
agement  with  a  resultant  good  financial  standing.  Its  route  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate,  as  it  ran  through  towns  just  remote  enough  from 
the  coast  not  to  have  the  competition  of  water  freights.  A  liberal 
board  of  directors  built  up  a  tremendous  local  business.  In  addition 
to  this,  dissatisfaction  with  the  Eastern  Railroad  became  apparent 
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when  the  citizens  of  Newburyport  decided  to  build  a  railroad  con¬ 
necting  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  at  Lawrence.  This  would  develop 
Essex  County’s  interior  as  well  as  take  away  from  the  Merrimac 
river  boats  the  shoe  traffic  of  Haverhill.  The  road  was  completed 
by  1850,  but,  owing  to  the  agrarian  nature  of  the  vicinity,  operating 
difficulties  were  encountered,  especially  cows  which  seemed  content 
to  wander  aimlessly  along  the  right  of  way.  As  fences  were  uncom¬ 
mon,  it  was  hardly  unusual  to  strike  two  or  three  of  the  animals  on 
the  trip  from  Newburyport  to  Georgetown.  The  handbrakes  applied 
by  the  firemen  in  the  tender  and  the  brakemen  on  the  passenger  cars 
were  powerless  to  stop  the  train  quickly  enough,  even  though  the 
errant  cows  were  sighted  on  the  tracks  some  yards  ahead.  Indeed, 
this  pastoral  hazard  was  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  road. 
Slowness  of  its  trains  became  a  by-word,  and  everlasting  enmity  of 
neighboring  farmers  was  augmented  yearly. 

Maritime  commerce  had  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  serious 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  it.  One  project,  that  of  the  Honorable 
S.  C.  Phillips,  a  well-known  Salem  merchant  and  shipowner,  was  to 
bring  by  boat  raw  cotton  and  coal  for  the  Lowell  mills  to  the  port  of 
Salem,  where  it  could  be  shipped  by  the  contemplated  Salem  and 
Lowell  Railroad  to  Lowell,  whence  the  finished  products  could  be 
carried  back,  thus  making  Salem  a  thriving  port  and  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  funds  for  the  railroad.  The  State  Legislature  agreed  on 
a  plan  to  run  the  line  through  North  Reading  and  Wilmington  to 
Tewksbury.  In  the  Salem  “Gazette”  is  described  the  inaugural  train 
of  August  2,  1850: 

“The  train  started  from  Phillips  Wharf  at  seven  o’clock 
and  after  stopping  at  North  Street  and  Frye’s  Mills,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  several  hundred  passengers  to  the  Grove  Street 
station  in  Danvers.  Here,  unfortunately,  on  attempting  to 
start,  some  flue  gave  way  in  the  engine  which  caused  a  deten¬ 
tion  of  more  than  an  hour,  until  another  engine  was  procured 

from  Salem . In  passing  through  North  Reading,  we 

went  over  one  of  those  singular  quagmires  which  have  been 
encountered  on  most  railroad  routes.  The  filling-in  sank  forty 
feet  and  for  several  weeks  the  work  of  each  day  sank  out  of 
sight  during  the  night.  In  passing  through  Wilmington,  we 
went  near  the  place  where  Pearson  with  fearful  cruelty  mur- 
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dered  his  wife  and  innocent  twin  children.  A  large  part  of  the 
ride  up  was  performed  under  a  drenching  rain." 

The  fare  between  the  two  cities  was  only  sixty  cents  and  the 
service  was  much  better  then  than  it  was  seventy-five  years  later. 
The  rolling  stock  must  have  been  borrowed,  for  tbe  annual  report 
of  T^57  gives  the  entire  equipment  as  three  locomotives,  three  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  one  baggage  car,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
freight  cars.  Some  of  the  rules  are  interesting  to  look  back  upon, 
such  as  "No  engines  will  be  taken  out  on  Sundays  except  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Superintendent,"  and  "the  Superintendent  respectfully 
begs  leave  to  remind  gentlemen  passengers  who  spit  that  the  car 
floors  cannot  be  cleaned  while  the  train  is  in  motion.” 

A  great  deal  of  competition  arose  between  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
and  the  Salem  and  Lowell  in  carrying  raw  cotton.  The  mill  com¬ 
panies  played  one  bidder  against  the  other.  When  a  satisfactory 
figure  had  been  received  from  the  lowest  bidder,  word  was  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Mobile  directing  the  cotton  ships  to  proceed  to  either 
Boston  or  Salem  for  unloading  to  secure  the  most  favorable  rates. 
Such  a  system  resulted  in  a  loss  to  both  railroads,  so  the  Boston  and 
Lowell,  being  in  a  better  financial  condition,  leased  the  Salem  and 
Lowell. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century,  great  improvements  had  been  made 
on  all  the  lines,  not  only  in  roadbed  but  also  in  motive  power.  This 
progress  allowed  to  be  suspended  the  old  rule  that  in  case  a  train  was 
over  an  hour  late  in  arriving  at  Lynn  or  Salem,  the  depot  master 
"will  immediately  start  on  horseback  to  learn  the  causes  of  the  delay." 

Climatic  conditions  in  winter  often  hampered  operations.  For 
instance,  on  Friday  night,  March  17,  1854,  "a  violent  gale  com¬ 
menced  from  the  northeast.  L’pon  the  Eastern  Railroad  a  train  was 
brought  to  a  full  stop,  while  passing  over  the  Lynn  marshes,  by  the 
force  of  the  wind.”  Also,  on  January  5,  1856,  "the  6.30  P.  M.  train 
from  Boston  was  twenty-two  hours  in  reaching  Salem.  It  became 
fast  bound  in  the  snow  a  short  distance  east  of  Swampscott  station 
and  had  to  remain  through  the  night." 

National  attention  was  brought  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  when 
on  January  6,  1853,  Ben  Pierce,  the  young  son  of  the  President-elect 
of  the  LTnited  States,  was  instantly  killed  on  a  northbound  train  just 
outside  of  Andover.  The  Pierces  had  been  visiting  in  that  town  and 
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had  only  just  boarded  the  train  to  return  to  their  home  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  It  seems  that  the  forward  axle  of  the  locomotive 
tender  broke,  derailing  the  train,  which  happened  to  be  at  the  time 
on  a  slight  curve  over  a  high  embankment,  down  which  some  of  the 
cars  rolled.  Mr.  Pierce  and  his  wife  were  unhurt,  but  the  son,  who 
was  standing  looking  out  of  the  window,  was  killed  along  with  six 
others. 

Mrs.  Pierce,  a  very  pious  woman,  did  not  take  legal  action  against 
the  railroad  as  most  of  the  passengers  did.  She  felt  that  the  hor¬ 
rible  occurrence  was  a  visitation  of  Providence  so  that  the  President 
might  be  better  prepared  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of 
his  great  office.  She  even  hired  General  Ben.  F.  Butler,  then  a  famous 
lawyer,  to  defend  the  railroad  company.  This  learned  gentleman 
showed  rather  convincingly  that  the  railroad  could  not  be  accused  of 
negligence,  as  the  axle  had  been  cracked  going  over  a  switch  frog 
that  had  only  recently  been  damaged  by  a  heavy  cart-load  of  stone. 

Just  before  the  Civil  War,  locomotive  fuel  changed  from  wood 
to  coal  with  the  resultant  saving  in  expense  of  about  one-third.  This 
was  offset,  however,  by  the  huge  number  of  free  passes  to  stock¬ 
holders,  heavy  shippers  of  freight,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
persons  having  political  influence.  When  the  war  came,  the  Eastern 
lacked  equipment  to  meet  the  great  demands  in  moving  troops  and 
military  supplies.  No  locomotive  or  car  had  been  considered  worn 
out  until  it  had  been  rebuilt  one  or  two  times,  so  additional  rolling 
stock  had  to  be  borrowed.  The  telegraph,  now  in  general  use, 
greatly  speeded  up  train  movements,  since  under  the  old  system  all 
train  meetings  were  made  by  time  card  and  if  one  train  did  not  come 
along,  the  other  had  to  wait  until  it  did. 

By  1870  there  was  a  prosperous  boom  due  to  the  rapid  building 
of  suburban  residences  near  Boston  and  the  development  of  New 
England  as  a  summer  resort.  Trains  were  much  more  frequent, 
causing  a  need  to  be  felt  for  a  braking  system  that  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  as  a  unit  by  the  engineer  instead  of  by  the  old  way  of  indi¬ 
vidual  handbrakes  on  each  car.  After  some  experimentation,  the 
Westinghouse  air  brake  was  adopted.  Pullman  sleeping  cars  had  made 
their  appearance  and  the  engines  now  had  highly  polished  bells  and 
whistles.  Ornamentations  of  fancy  scroll  work  were  painted  on  the 
tender  and  cab  of  the  engines,  while  the  oil  cups  and  other  parts  of 
the  machinery  were  kept  in  spotless  condition. 
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On  the  Eastern  in  1871  a  succession  of  serious  accidents  hap¬ 
pened,  among  which  was  one  on  the  main  line  at  Revere — a  horrible 
rear-end  collision  killing  thirty  people.  All  over  the  county  the  East¬ 
ern  was  accused  of  deliberate  murder.  This  disaster  resulted  in  a 
definite  move  to  utilize  safety  appliances  that  would  protect  the  trav¬ 
eling  public. 

Competition  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  was 
becoming  greater  each  year.  In  vain,  attempts  were  made  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  two  roads.  To  get  more  traffic  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
occasioned  by  this  unbridled  competition,  the  Eastern  built  the  Essex 
and  Swampscott  branches,  but  the  financial  panic  of  1873  and  the 
very  poor  condition  of  the  Eastern  brought  the  two  roads  together 
in  an  arrangement  for  dividing  the  traffic.  Dividends,  nevertheless, 
still  suffered.  A  consolidation  would  have  mitigated  the  ruinous  com¬ 
petition  for  once  and  for  all  as  well  as  effected  a  great  saving  in 
expenses  from  the  pooling  of  equipment,  but  the  whole  problem  was 
intricately  mixed  up  in  unsavory  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
politics  and  financial  jobbery  of  a  most  dubious  character.  Finally, 
a  lease  of  the  Eastern  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  arranged,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1887  by  one  of  the  Boston' and  Lowell;  thus,  all  the  lines 
in  Essex  County  came  under  one  management. 

A  frenzied  financial  period  in  the  ’nineties  was  topped  in  I9°7 
with  the  purchase  of  control  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford.  The  legality  of  this  transaction 
was  debated  with  much  rancor  as  public  opinion  in  general  felt  that 
it  would  be  disastrous  for  New  England  interests  to  be  controlled  by 
a  group  of  allegedly  unscrupulous  New  ork  capitalists.  Soon  after, 
the  New  Haven  road  failed  financially,  bringing  down  with  it  the 
Boston  and  Maine.  In  February,  1914,  the  United  States  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  ordering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  report  upon  the  financial  transactions  of  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road.  They  were  found  to  be  illegal  under  Massachusetts  laws. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  became  worse,  as  it  appeared  increasingly 
evident  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  would  be  unable  to  pay  its  enor¬ 
mous  burden  of  guaranteed  dividends  to  its  leased  lines.  In  spite  of 
a  glimmer  of  hope  from  the  increased  traffic  of  the  early  years  of 
the  World  War,  the  best  way  out  of  a  hopeless  situation  was  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  which  occurred  in  August,  1916.  Government  control  pre¬ 
vented  a  formal  reorganization  until  1919. 
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Even  after  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  suffered  increasingly  from 
automobile  and  motor  truck  competition,  high  wages,  enormous 
interest  charges,  and  poor  earnings,  until  another  reorganization  was 
effected  in  1925.  Strictest  economy  was  instituted  which  pared  down 
expenses  to  the  lowest  level  possible.  Where  branch  lineage  was 
unprofitable,  the  trains  were  reduced  in  number,  or  permission  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  asked  to  abandon  them 
altogether.  To  get  back  some  of  the  business  lost  to  the  motor 
truck,  a  subsidiary  trucking  company  was  organized  to  compete  with 
the  private  companies.  The  railroad  bought  the  latest  in  locomo¬ 
tives  and  cars,  trains  were  speeded  up  with  more  efficient  signal  sys¬ 
tems  and,  in  short,  every  conceivable  method  of  getting  back  lost 
business  was  tried  and  still  is  being  tried. 

A  comparison  of  the  railroad  of  1835  with  that  of  1935  would  be 
as  obvious  as  it  would  be  futile,  but  certainly  there  is  hardly  any  other 
commercial  pursuit  which  can  so  splendidly  show  the  march  of  human 
progress  and  the  remarkable  ingenuity  of  mankind. 

IV — Highway  vs.  Railroad:  Competition  or  Cooperation 

A  study  of  the  developing  'relationships  between  motor  vehicles 
and  railroads  as  agencies  of  transportation  reveals  some  significant 
facts.  For  instance,  the  earlier  attitude  of  the  railroads  towards 
highway  competition  was  antagonistic  and  obstructive.  Railroad 
managers  were  slow  in  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  that  was  taking  place,  and  their  efforts  in  the  main  were  directed 
toward  curbing  the  competitive  strength  of  the  new  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  protesting  against  the  abridgment  of  the  railroads’ 
prior  rights.  That  attitude  has  now  changed,  and  the  leaders  in 
railroad  policies  are  counseling  coordination  instead  of  conflict.  The 
elements  of  such  a  policy  of  coordination  may  be  summed  up  thus: 
relinquishment  of  short-haul  freight,  notably  in  small  shipments,  to 
the  motor  truck;  better  service  for  freight  outside  the  short-haul 
zone;  inauguration  of  railroad-controlled  truck  service  at  terminals 
and  for  door-to-door  collection  and  delivery;  the  use  of  trucks  as 
substitutes  for  way  freight  trains  in  metropolitan  areas  and  on  light- 
traffic  local  lines;  and  the  use  of  motor  coaches  supplementary  to 
passenger  trains  in  well  settled  territories,  or  as  substitutes  for  pas¬ 
senger  trains  on  branch  lines  in  rural  districts.  These  processes  of 
coordination  are  in  most  cases  proving  of  real  economic  value  as  a 
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preventive  of  further  losses  in  railroad  earning  power  without  a 
restraining  influence  on  the  further  development  of  motor  vehicles 
and  highway  transportation. 

It  should  he  noted,  also,  that  the  competition  of  highway  trans¬ 
portation  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  railroad  service.  More 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  regularity  and  adequacy  of  freight  serv¬ 
ice,  and  in  many  cases  the  railroads  have  speeded  up  their  through 
passenger  trains  or  have  put  on  additional  trains  and  better  equip¬ 
ment  to  hold  passenger  traffic  which  might  go  to  the  overland  motor 
coaches  operated  by  independent  companies.  That  the  railroads,  by 
means  of  attractive  round-trip  rates  and  improved  comfort  provided 
by  such  innovations  as  air-conditioning  and  individually-adjustable 
seats,  secured  so  large  a  share  of  the  passenger  traffic  to  Chicago’s 
recent  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  is  indicative  of  their  present 
ability  to  meet  the  very  considerable  competition  of  the  independent 
bus  lines. 

There  is  now  evident  a  growing  tendency  for  the  many  inde¬ 
pendent  bus  and  truck  operators  to  combine  voluntarily  or  be  forced 
into  consolidated  companies.  Already  the  number  of  companies  and 
individuals  is  growing  smaller,  while  the  number  of  vehicles  in  use  is 
increasing.  Many  small  concerns  have  been  absorbed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  as  the  latter  extended  their  highway  activities.  On  the  whole, 
the  general  financial  standing  and  responsibility  of  the  motor  vehicle 
operators  have  improved  substantially  as  the  number  of  irresponsible 
operators  has  diminished. 

Concerning  the  attitude  of  the  users  of  motor  coach  transporta¬ 
tion,  we  can  only  deduce  from  the  increasing  popularity  of  this  mode 
of  travel  that  the  public,  having  become  accustomed  to  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  comfort  of  the  private  automobile,  is  demanding  a  public 
service  as  nearly  similar  as  possible  to  the  private  automobile,  and 
where  necessary  is  willing  to  pay  extra  for  this  service.  I  he  con¬ 
venience  of  motor  coach  service,  particularly  as  to  well  located  and 
well  appointed  terminals  and  intermediate  stopping  places,  and  as 
to  frequency  of  service,  appeals  to  many.  The  fact  that  on  most 
coach  lines  stops  are  made  at  practically  any  place  en  route  is  an 
additional  point  in  favor  of  the  coach.  It  can  be  stated  that  in  many 
instances  motor  coaches  have  actually  created  traffic  by  their  con¬ 
venient  location  and  frequent  service. 


DANVERS— REBECCA  NOURSE  HOUSE 
Pine  Street,  built  1636-37 
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V — St  r  e  et  R  a  i  lvva  y  s 

1  he  rapid  urbanization  which  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  in 
Essex  County  and  other  sections  of  New  England  was  accompanied 
by  a  continuous  change  in  the  methods  of  urban  transportation.  The 
omnibus  served  as  a  common  carrier  in  the  first  half  of  the  century; 
the  horse  railway  supplanted  the  omnibus,  to  give  way  in  its  turn  to 
the  electric  surface  road.  And  now  city  transportation  on  rails  is 
going  below  and  above  ground,  and  the  motor  is  taking  the  place  of 
the  electric  car  in  all  but  a  relatively  small  zone  of  travel  on  the  public 
highways.5 

The  Old  Horse  Railways — What  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  street  railroad  in  this  State  was  established  in  Cambridge  in 
1852,  running  from  Harvard  College  to  Union  Square  in  Somer¬ 
ville.  This  was  an  unchartered  road,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
one-man  enterprise  in  which  the  owner  was  also  the  driver  of  the 
only  vehicle,  an  abandoned  railway  passenger  car  obtained  from  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad.  In  1853  the  first  street  railway  charter  was 
issued  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  within  the  next  few  years  half  a 
dozen  more  had  been  granted. 

There  is  profit  in  reviewing  the  experience  of  the  electric  rail¬ 
way’s  predecessor,  the  horse  car,  for  the  principles  of  street  railway 
transportation  changed  by  no  means  so  drastically,  with  the  electrifi¬ 
cation  of  the  roads,  as  the  street  railway  equipment  itself.  The  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  remained,  in  both  personnel  and  principles,  very 
largely  the  same.  The  horse  railway  passed  through  much  the  same 
set  of  experiences  as  the  electric  railway  was  to  meet.  After  the 
horse  railways  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity  had  demonstrated  their 
financial  success  in  the  early  ’fifties,  a  wave  of  ill-calculated  building 
sent  the  horse  road  into  territory  which  rapidly  proved  unremunera- 
tive.  A  few  of  the  roads  proved  their  necessity  by  returning  divi¬ 
dends;  a  few,  built  to  sell  suburban  property,  accomplished  their 
object;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  a  disappointment  to  their 
projectors.  Just  as  the  electric  railway  industry  was  forced  to  learn 
later,  so  its  predecessor  discovered  earlier  that  transportation  on 
rails  is  not  profitable  without  a  certain  minimum  density  of  traffic. 

5.  Much  of  the  following  information  has  been  derived  from  Edward  S.  Mason’s 
scholarly  work,  “The  Street  Railway  in  Massachusetts.”  Cambridge,  1932. 
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Another  difficulty  was  the  economic  fact  that  during  periods  of  fall¬ 
ing  prices  the  street  railway  industry  benefited,  on  the  whole;  but  it 
never  found  a  means,  during  periods  of  rising  prices,  of  convincing 
the  public  that  increased  fares  wrere  necessary  to  meet  the  road’s 
increased  costs  of  operation.  The  greater  part  of  the  horse  car  era 
was  one  of  falling  prices  and  falling  costs.  Under  these  conditions, 
after  the  period  of  speculation  and  experiment  had  passed,  the  indus¬ 
try  throve.  The  electric  railway  epoch,  unfortunately,  fell  in  a  period 
which,  for  the  most  part,  was  one  of  rising  prices,  and  its  destiny 
was  closely  connected  with  this  fact. 

The  first  street  railway  in  Essex  County  was  the  Lynn  &  Boston 
Street  Railway  Company’s  horse  car  line  between  those  cities,  which 
was  chartered  in  1859  and  commenced  operating  on  November  20, 
1861.  One  year  later  Salem’s  first  street  railway  was  incorporated. 
This  line  was  extended  to  Peabody  in  1863,  also  to  Beverly.  In  May, 
1864,  a  branch  was  opened  to  South  Salem,  and  five  years  later,  on 
June  4,  1869,  a  North  Salem  branch  was  put  in  operation.  The  Salem 
Street  Railroad  Company  did  not  prove  a  financial  success,  so  in 
1875  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Naumkeag  Street  Railway  Company. 
The  first  extension  made  by  this  new  company  was  to  the  “Willows,” 
the  spot  used  by  so  many  generations  of  Salem  people  as  a  picnic 
ground.  Although  this  was,  of  course,  only  a  horse  car  system,  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  persons  were  transported  to  that  resort  in 
summer.  In  1883  the  track  was  extended  to  Gloucester  Crossing, 
and  a  line  was  built  to  Harmony  Grove.  The  following  year  a  line 
was  constructed  to  Marblehead;  but  the  most  profitable  of  all  were 
the  lines  to  North  Beverly,  Wenham  Depot,  and  Asbury  Grove.  In 
June,  1886,  the  Naumkeag  road  assumed  the  franchise  of  the  old 
Salem  Street  Railroad,  and,  with  the  purchase  of  the  Salem  &  Dan¬ 
vers  line  in  the  spring  of  1887,  assumed  sole  control  of  all  local  traf¬ 
fic.  In  1887  this  company  had  thirty  miles  of  trackage,  one  hundred 
and  five  cars,  three  hundred  and  ninety  horses,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  employees  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $70,000.  In  1886  this 
horse  car  system  had  total  earnings  of  $190,000. 

The  Salem  &  Danvers  Street  Railway  was  capitalized  in  the 
autumn  of  1883  by  men  of  Salem,  Peabody,  and  Danvers,  and  was 
incorporated  the  following  year,  when  it  was  opened  for  travel.  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  what  later  came  to  be  a  great,  far-reaching  system 
of  electric  street  cars  and  interurban  lines  covering  the  county.  In 
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1884  Marblehead  was  connected  with  Lynn  by  an  extension  of  the 
Lynn  &  Boston  Street  Railway,  and  with  Salem  by  an  extension  of 
the  Xaumkeag  company’s  system. 

Haverhill  was  served  by  one  of  the  greatest  trolley  corporations 
in  the  country — the  Bay  State  Street  Railway  Company.  Haverhill 
was  also  the  headquarters  for  the  Massachusetts  Northeastern  Street 
Railway  Company.  The  Bay  State  line  took  over  the  old  Haverhill 
&  Groveland  line,  which  was  the  original  horse  car  line  in  Haverhill, 
receiving  its  franchise  in  1877,  and  converted  its  system  to  electric 
powered  cars  in  June,  1892.  The  Haverhill  &  Amesbury  Street 
Railway  Company  received  its  franchise  in  June,  1892.  These  sys¬ 
tems  were  later  merged  into  the  one  company  known  as  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Northeastern. 

Lawrence  was  first  served  by  the  Lawrence  division  of  the  Boston 
&  Northern  Street  Railway,  first  called  the  Merrimack  Valley  Horse 
Railroad  and  subsequently  known  as  the  Bay  State  Street  Railway. 
Ground  was  broken  for  this  line  on  October  21,  1867.  Horses  were 
dispensed  with  in  1890-91,  when  the  system  was  electrified.  In  1893 
the  line  was  extended  to  Haverhill  and  the  next  year  to  Lowell. 
Andover  had  been  connected  with  this  system  since  1891. 

The  Coming  of  the  Trolley  Car — New  England  cities  had 
outgrown  the  horse  car  by  the  late  1880’s  and  the  situation  was  ripe 
for  the  introduction  of  a  transportation  system  capable  of  carrying 
a  dense  traffic.  With  the  adoption  in  1887  of  the  overhead  trolley 
by  the  metropolitan  system  of  Boston,  electrification  conquered  over¬ 
night.  During  the  decade  between  1890  and  1900  not  only  was 
practically  all  the  existing  horse  railroad  mileage  converted  to  trol¬ 
ley,  but  the  total  street  railway  mileage  was  tripled. 

Electric  traction,  of  course,  immediately  increased  the  average 
speed  of  passenger  service;  but  the  service  was  improved  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  The  absence  of  comfort  in  even  the  best  con¬ 
structed  horse  car  would  never  have  been  tolerated  of  electrical  serv¬ 
ice.  The  horse  car  itself  was  invariably  light  and  usually  rested  upon 
one  truck.  The  rails  were  light  and  the  roadbed  greatly  inferior 
to  the  corresponding  class  of  electric  railway  roadbed.  The  cars 
were  either  unheated,  in  which  case  the  passengers,  equipped  with  muf¬ 
flers  and  ear  flaps,  kept  their  feet  warm  by  burrowing  them  in  the 
straw  provided  for  the  purpose,  or  the  heat  was  provided  by  an  iron 
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stove  rising  out  of  the  middle  of  a  car  seat,  in  which  case  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  either  toasted  or  frozen,  and  the  car  itself  was  in 
continual  danger  of  catching  fire. 

The  Lynn  &  Boston  Electric  Railway  was  the  first  important  elec¬ 
tric  line  in  Essex  County.  This  road  was  organized  about  1890. 
Indeed,  the  first  electric  railway  actually  operating  in  Massachusetts 
had  been  constructed  in  Lynn  in  1887,  running  from  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Company’s  plant  down  one  of  the  nearby  streets. 
In  1899  the  Lynn  &  Boston  was  taken  over  by  the  Massachusetts 
Electric  Company,  a  holding  company  or  trust  organized  by  two 
bankers  largely  for  the  profits  to  be  derived  by  juggling  railway 
stocks.  In  1901  the  Boston  &  Northern,  a  large  operating  com¬ 
pany,  was  organized  to  embrace  some  twenty-three  independent  elec¬ 
tric  railways  north  of  Boston.  In  19 11  the  Boston  &  Northern 
became  amalgamated  with  the  great  Bay  State  Street  Railway 
Company. 

In  the  short  space  of  four  decades  the  electric  railway  passed 
through  a  complete  cycle  of  economic  development.  Its  rise  was 
rapid,  and  its  fall  almost  catastrophic,  even  in  this  dynamic  age. 
The  experience  of  the  industry  in  Massachusetts  preceded  and  fore¬ 
shadowed  its  evolution  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  four  stages 
into  which  its  history  in  Massachusetts  may  be  divided  closely  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  four  decades  between  1890  and  1930.  The  period 
of  electric  railway  expansion  lasted  from  1890  to  1903.  2.  The 

period  of  consolidation  lay  between  1900  and  1 9 1 1 ,  at  which  date 
practically  the  whole  street  railway  mileage  in  the  eastern  third  of 
the  State,  exclusive  of  Boston,  was  brought  together  in  the  Bay  State 
system.  3.  The  period  of  rising  costs  began,  it  is  true,  somewhat 
before  1900,  but  the  rapid  increase  which  worked  havoc  in  the  indus¬ 
try  came  in  the  decade  between  1910  and  1920.  4.  The  period  of 

intensive  motor  competition  may  be  identified  largely  with  the  last 
decade  and  a  half.  Motor  competition  was  not  of  great  significance 
before  1915.  After  1920  it  put  the  finishing  touches  on  an  industry 
near  collapse  because  of  the  rise  in  costs  of  the  previous  decade. 

To  sum  up:  the  electrically  operated  street  railway  introduced  a 
new  epoch  in  urban  transportation.  It  made  possible  the  continu¬ 
ance  and  acceleration  of  the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas,  one  of 
the  most  striking  facts  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
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not  only  connected  city  and  country  but,  in  a  sense,  created  the  suburb. 
The  network  of  street  railway  lines,  however,  spread  over  the  coun¬ 
tryside  before  the  economic  principles  of  operation  were  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  Fifteen  years  after  the  introduction  of  electric  traction,  street 
railways  were  heavily  overbuilt.  Too  great  a  reliance  on  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  horse  car  period,  coupled  with  an  enormously  rapid 
change  in  technique,  resulted  in  inadequate  and  over-optimistic  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  replacing  street  railway  prop¬ 
erty.  The  realization  of  this  miscalculation  came  slowly,  but  even 
after  it  had  sunk  into  the  consciousness  of  operators  and  investors 
the  industry  continued  in  favor.  Street  railway  operation  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  many  localities  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  pay  its  full  cost 
of  operation,  and  the  end  of  its  tenure  under  such  circumstances  is 
not  yet.  Street  railways  will  continue  to  operate  as  long  as  operating 
costs  can  be  covered  and  something  paid  to  the  bondholders.  1  he 
stockholders  in  many  cases  have  long  since  ceased  to  care. 

The  Motor  Bus — Wherever  street  railway  service  has  been  dis¬ 
continued,  a  substitute  common  carrier  has  invariably  stood  ready  to 
take  its  place — the  motor  bus.  But  is  this  to  prove  a  complete  or 
only  a  partial  substitute?  Can  it  operate  more  cheaply,  and,  if  so, 
under  what  conditions  and  with  what  density  of  traffic?  YN  ithin  the 
last  few  years,  it  is  true,  the  twenty-passenger  bus  has  given  way  to 
the  thirty-passenger,  the  thirty-passenger  to  the  forty,  and  now  motor 
vehicles  seating  over  fifty  passengers  are  in  operation.  One  thing 
has  become  obvious,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  full  cost  of  bus 
operation  is  considerably  more  than  many  who  started  bus  companies 
in  the  past  decade  anticipated. 

The  destiny  of  both  the  street  car  and  the  motor  bus  as  common 
carriers  is  closely  connected  with  two  unpredictable  factors:  the 
future  change  in  the  number  of  privately  owned  motor  cars,  and  the 
future  movement  of  the  general  price  level.  If,  as  some  believe, 
the  registration  of  privately  owned  motor  cars  has  about  reached  its 
maximum,  and  if,  as  certain  authorities  suppose,  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  slow  decline  in  prices,  the  future  of  urban  transporta¬ 
tion  may  be  more  rosy  than  its  immediate  past.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  privately  owned  motor  cars  continues  to  increase, 
and  the  whole  of  the  recent  decline  in  prices  turns  out  to  be  a  purely 
cyclical  phenomenon,  common  carriers  will  not  continue  to  operate  in 
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the  smaller  cities  without  an  increase  in  fares.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  smaller  cities  may  be  faced  with  a  serious  curtailment  or 
the  complete  disappearance  of  their  street  railway  systems,  unless  a 
part  of  the  cost  is  assessed  upon  others  than  the  car  riders.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that,  if  the  street  railway  disappears,  the  car 
rider  can  or  will  pay  the  full  cost  of  its  substitute,  the  motor  bus. 

VI — Highway  Construction:  Then  and  Now 

The  “turnpike  era”  in  Essex  County,  which  began  in  about  the 
year  1800,  and  which  has  been  treated  at  some  length  in  a  preceding 
section  of  this  chapter,  it  was  hoped  would  constitute  a  permanent 
cure  for  the  bad  road  conditions  of  the  time.  Under  the  new  system 
special  roads  were  built  by  private  companies  incorporated  under 
acts  passed  by  the  Legislature.  For  a  considerable  period  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  carried  out,  until  objections  to  paying  tolls  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  poor  upkeep  of  the  turnpikes  led  to  its  abandonment. 
In  most  cases  the  pikes  reverted  to  the  control  of  the  local  authorities. 

State  Aid — The  next  step  was  the  entrance  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  aid  for  roads.  Road  building  in  the  early  days 
was  not  in  general  considered  an  important  undertaking,  nor  did  it 
require  especially  trained  constructors.  Local  experience  was  thought 
to  be  satisfactory  for  the  purpose.  In  most  cases,  as  has  been  shown, 
road  construction  consisted  of  a  little  grading  and  surfacing  with  the 
most  readily  available  local  material.  The  roads  thus  built  were  known 
as  natural  roads.  When  surfacing  materials  from  outside  the  locality 
were  used,  the  road  was  called  an  artificial  road.  The  natural  roads 
served  their  period  of  usefulness  and  were  even  improved  somewhat 
in  a  few  instances  during  the  turnpike  era,  but  these  roads  eventually 
proved  incapable  of  meeting  the  growing  demand  for  better  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  a  demand  which  became  marked  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  in  the  i88o’s. 

The  lack  of  good  roads  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  road 
construction  and  maintenance  were  carried  out  in  the  main  by  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  mileage  constructed  was  more  or  less  limited 
to  local  needs,  as  there  was  neither  sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  nor  the  means  requisite  for  the  construction  of  through 
routes.  1  he  whole  road  building  activity  was  a  decentralized  affair. 
The  modern  conception  of  a  good  road  has  been  evolved  from  several 
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decades  of  study,  design,  and  experimentation.  The  hard-surfaced 
road  of  today  would,  in  the  parlance  of  earlier  days,  have  been  called 
an  artificial  road.  Although  we  think  of  it  as  the  “real’  road,  it  is 
a  highly  specialized  product  created  for  modern  traffic  conditions. 

The  first  State  aid  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  high¬ 
ways  in  Essex  County,  and  indeed  in  New  England,  was  provided  by 
enactment  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1892.  At  the  outset 
the  intent  was  to  provide  some  supervision  of  road  construction  as 
well  as  to  afford  financial  assistance,  and  the  work  of  the  early  years 
was  largely  demonstrative  of  types  and  methods  thought  to  be  the 
most  desirable.  The  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  in  1893 
was  authorized  under  certain  conditions  to  take  over,  lay  out,  and 
maintain  roads  to  be  designated  State  highways.  The  other  New 
England  States  gradually  came  to  acquire  the  same  power,  so  that 
today  all  these  states  are  actively  engaged  in  the  construction,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  control  of  certain  mileages  of  highways,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  1903,  being  the  last  to  receive  such  authorization.  The  total 
mileage  of  rural  highways  in  Massachusetts  at  the  end  of  1930  was 
18,802,  of  which  1,624  miles  were  State  highways. 

The  factors  entering  into  the  routing,  construction,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  roads  are  myriad.  Aside  from  geological  considera¬ 
tions  in  construction,  the  factor  of  climate  limits  the  length  of  the 
construction  season  to  about  eight  months.  Freezing  w'eather  halts 
concrete  construction,  and  a  certain  minimum  temperature  stops  the 
laying  of  bituminous  macadam  by  the  penetration  method. 

Snow  Removal — The  period  of  snowfall  necessitates  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  great  fleets  of  snowplows  and  other  units  for  keeping  open 
to  travel  the  main  through  routes,  particularly  in  the  parts  of  New 
England  that  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  motor 
vehicles  for  commutation  and  for  the  transportation  of  goods.  Snow 
removal  from  the  principal  routes  of  travel  in  Massachusetts  is  an 
important  modern  development  of  the  State's  activities.  Cities  and 
towns  have  always  been  responsible  for  keeping  their  highways  passa¬ 
ble  in  winter,  but  the  methods  formerly  used  were  neither  speedy  nor 
extensive  enough  to  go  far  beyond  the  more  important  built-up  centers. 

In  order  that  the  investment  of  industries  and  transportation 
agencies  in  motor  equipment  may  be  utilized  during  the  whole  year, 
owners  of  such  equipment,  private  as  well  as  commercial,  have  real- 
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ized  that  snow  removal  is  one  of  the  first  needs  in  highway  operation. 
For  motor  vehicles  the  ideal  condition  is  that  all  the  snow  be  removed 
from  the  surface,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  traffic  on  runners.  The 
tendency,  however,  is  toward  an  increasing  use  of  the  motor  vehicle, 
and  no  doubt  the  completely  cleared  road  will  give  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  near  future. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works  is  empowered 
by  the  Legislature  to  remove  snow  from  State  highways  on  routes 
which  it  considers  of  sufficient  importance,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  assist  towns  in  their  work  of  removing  snow 
from  town  roads  constituting  parts  of  these  same  routes.  The 
department  controls  one  hundred  and  two  trucks,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  equipped  with  blade  plows,  which  are  used  for  patrol  work,  and 
hires  as  many  more  trucks  as  may  be  required.  All  trucks  work  in 
tandem,  starting  with  the  storm.  Twenty-three  five  and  ten-ton 
tractors  equiped  with  “V”  plows  are  stationed  at  central  points,  and 
used  in  emergencies,  and  to  widen  the  road  if  required.  Recently,  a 
number  of  the  larger  trucks  have  been  equipped  with  rotary  plows, 
and  others  with  “V”  plows  with  wings.  It  has  come  to  be  considered 
essential  in  this  State  that  the  snow  be  removed  as  promptly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  not  only  to  keep  the  roads  open,  but  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
the  formation  of  any  ice  from  snow  that  has  been  packed  down  by 
passing  machines.  Sand  mixed  with  calcium  chloride  is  located  in 
piles  at  convenient  places  along  the  roadside,  and  all  icy  areas  that 
may  develop  on  the  highways  are  sanded  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  curves,  hills,  and  intersections.  Mechani¬ 
cal  spreaders  are  now  used  to  supplement  hand  labor.  All  snow 
removal  equipment  is  stored  and  repaired  during  the  summer  months 
at  the  central  shop  and  garage  in  Boston,  and  such  equipment  is  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  remove  snow. 

Traffic  Problems — Traffic  volume  increases  are  developing  so 
rapidly  that  at  some  points  congestion  of  traffic  on  the  roads  is  of  no 
little  consequence,  particularly  in  and  near  the  municipal  centers. 
Some  of  this  trouble,  extremely  annoying  to  motorists,  is  caused  by 
the  actual  physical  layout  of  streets,  which  may  be  constricted  and 
therefore  insufficient.  Some  of  the  difficulty,  however,  is  capable  of 
correction  by  the  intelligent  and  logical  control  and  direction  of  traf¬ 
fic  in  these  particular  centers.  A  number  of  instances  of  such  condi- 
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tions  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  local  authorities  after  a  study 
of  the  situation  jointly  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works, 
the  measures  bringing  relief,  including  the  prohibition  of  parking  in 
certain  areas  and  the  re-routing  of  traffic  movements. 

New  Types  of  Highways — Traffic  conditions  of  recent  years 
have  created  a  general  demand  for  wider  highways,  and  also  for  the 
construction  of  “super-highways”  designed  for  high  speed  and  great 
volumes  of  traffic.  Massachusetts  has  been  among  the  leaders  in  the 
adoption  of  wider  pavements.  It  is  believed  that  this  State  first 
changed  the  standard  width  of  fifteen  feet  to  eighteen,  and  then,  suc¬ 
cessively,  to  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty,  and  most  recently  to  forty 
feet.  Essex  County  has  an  abundance  of  stone  materials  for  road 
building.  There  are  gravel  and  sand  aggregates  of  good  quality,  and 
some  excellent  sources  of  trap  rock.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that 
many  miles,  in  fact  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  highway 
construction,  is  now  being  built  of  the  so-called  high  type  bituminous 
macadam.  This  type  of  pavement,  moreover,  can  be  built  with  less 
equipment  than  either  the  cement  concrete  or  bituminous  concrete,  and 
when  properly  built  on  suitable  foundations,  it  will  carry  an  almost 
unlimited  volume  of  pleasure  travel  as  well  as  a  large  volume  of 
heavy  trucking.  In  hilly  country  the  bituminous  macadam  is  a  very 
desirable  pavement,  since  it  provides  a  non-skid  surface  that  is  com¬ 
paratively  safe  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  For  the  primary  routes  in 
the  county,  however,  reinforced  concrete  is  generally  employed  and 
undoubtedly  is  the  best  of  the  types  of  road  surface  in  use.  Its  cost 
is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  other  types,  except  in  a  few  localities. 

Modern  Traffic  Control — The  control  of  traffic  movement 
is  becoming  one  of  the  important  phases  of  highway  development. 
In  the  past,  and  to  a  great  extent  at  present,  the  procedure  has  been 
to  construct  a  road,  then  open  it  wide  for  traffic  to  use  at  its  pleasure, 
provided  certain  laws  of  the  road  are  observed.  Police  enforcement 
of  regulations  for  safety,  however,  has  become  increasingly  necessary, 
and  with  it  further  regulation  of  the  use  of  highways  with  a  view  to 
the  greatest  efficiency.  Three-lane  roads  have  been  constructed  in 
Essex  County  in  the  belief  that  they  not  only  provide  flexibility  of 
traffic  flow’  but  are  relatively  inexpensive.  Undoubtedly  there  may 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  three-lane 
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route  as  compared  with  the  four-lane  route.  Yet  as  an  intermediate 
step  it  would  appear  that  the  former  has  some  advantage,  particu¬ 
larly  in  cases  where  the  movement  of  traffic  is  predominantly  in  one 
direction  at  one  period  and  in  the  opposite  direction  at  another. 
Another  feature  of  traffic  control  is  in  the  designation  of  certain  main 
arteries  as  through  ways,  requiring  vehicles  entering  from  the  side 
streets  or  roads  to  stop  before  entering.  This  is  intended  as  a  safety 
regulation  but  does  not  give  exclusive  right  of  way  to  vehicles  on 
the  through  way  except  only  under  certain  conditions. 

Uniformity  in  highway  numbering  and  designation  in  accordance 
with  Federal  regulations  has  been  an  accomplished  fact  for  New 
England  State  highways  for  several  years;  but  the  traffic  regulations 
and  traffic  signals  and  control  on  local  ways  not  parts  of  the  State 
highways  lacked  uniformity.  The  confusion  arising  from  such  con¬ 
ditions  was  remedied  in  Massachusetts  by  legislation  passed  in  1928, 
which  placed  the  control  of  such  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  A  standard  signal  code  was  pro¬ 
mulgated,  conforming  to  national  standards,  and  this  code  is  now 
followed  by  all  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  In  its  diversity  of 
products  and  of  community  development,  Essex  County  presents 
many  and  varied  opportunities;  and  these  are  impelling  reasons  for 
the  construction  of  even  more  adequate  routes  for  transportation 
than  those  of  the  present  day. 

A  Record  in  Bridge  Building — Of  interest  in  connection  with 
modern  highway  construction  in  Essex  County  is  the  engineering  feat 
which  was  accomplished  in  July,  1921,  when  a  400-foot  section  of  the 
Point  of  Pines  bridge,  over  the  Saugus  River,  which  had  been  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  in  the  record  time  of  fourteen 
days.  Major  credit  for  both  the  inception  and  the  execution  of  the 
plan  was  due  Henry  S.  Baldwin,  department  engineer  of  the  Lynn 
plant  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Working  night  and  day, 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  a  large  crew  of  experienced  workers,  using  the 
most  modern  power-driven  tools,  dismantled  the  wrecked  bridge  in 
three  days,  drove  new  piles,  capped  and  cross-braced  them,  and  eleven 
days  later  had  bolted  into  place  the  last  plank,  whereupon  the  new 
bridge  was  opened  to  traffic.  In  all,  270,000  board  feet  of  lumber 
were  used,  at  a  cost  of  $14,200  for  labor  and  $20,000  for  materials 
and  supervision. 
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VII — The  Story  of  the  Postal  Service 
The  story  of  the  postal  service  of  Essex  County  is,  in  its  essen¬ 
tials,  the  story  of  that  service  throughout  the  eastern  seaboard  from 
earliest  colonial  days.  But  it  was  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
that  many  of  the  postal  reforms  originated  which  were  to  become 
standard  in  the  several  colonies,  and  as  early  as  1696  Essex  County 
formed  an  important  link  in  the  first  post  line  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  between  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Philadelphia.  In  Essex  County  there  was  the  same  need  for  safe 
transportation  of  the  mails,  both  private  and  official;  there  were  the 
same  limitations  as  to  facilities;  and  in  the  early  days,  at  least,  there 
were  the  same  hazards  to  which  all  who  undertook  to  transport  the 
mails  were  exposed.  We  are  given  a  hint  of  the  usual  state  of  affairs 
in  this  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  in  1652  by  Samuel  Symonds,  of 
Ipswich,  to  a  friend:  “I  cannot  say  but  its  beside  my  intentions  that 
I  write  not  more  frequently  unto  you;  I  can  onely  plead  this  for  my 
excuse  (so  farr  as  it  will  goe) — the  uncertainty  when  and  how  to 
convey  letters."  Indeed,  such  uncertainty  will  appear  wholly  justi¬ 
fied  when  one  understands  that  for  several  decades  after  the  first 
settlement  of  New  England  the  only  “postmen"  were  servants, 
acquaintances,  merchants,  peddlers,  friendly  Indians,  and  ship  cap¬ 
tains,  some  of  whom  charged  for  their  services,  while  many  carried 
letters  as  a  friendly  accommodation.  Provision  for  transportation 
of  the  mails  by  authority  of  the  government  was  as  yet  unthought  of, 
the  first  step  in  that  direction  not  being  taken  until  1673,  when  the 
Massachusetts  Colonial  Assembly  passed  an  act  which,  recognizing 
the  need  of  such  a  service,  fixed  a  fee  for  post-riders  of  threepence 
per  mile,  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  forbade  innkeepers  to 
charge  the  post  more  than  twopence  per  bushel  for  oats  and  four- 
pence  for  hay,  and  provided  that  riders  should  pay  no  fees  at  the  fer¬ 
ries,  the  “ferridge"  being  charged  to  the  Colony.  This  law,  however, 
referred  only  to  official  letters,  not  to  those  of  the  public,  and  the 
latter  continued  to  be  carried  as  informally  and  haphazardly  as 
before.  Some  of  the  favorite  private  messengers  of  the  time  were 
friendly  Indians;  they  were  intelligent,  faithful,  swift,  had  great 
powers  of  endurance,  and  knew  the  country  better  than  most  trav¬ 
elers.  Many  continued  to  employ  Indians  in  this  capacity  long  after 
a  regular  mail  service  was  set  up. 
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Neale’s  Monopoly — In  1684  the  Crown  was  petitioned  to 
establish  a  chain  of  post  offices  which  should  extend  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  Carolinas,  but  this  plan  fell  through  when  opponents  of  the 
scheme  convinced  the  government  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
business  to  support  such  a  system.  In  1692,  however,  the  first  step 
toward  a  unified  colonial  postal  system  was  taken  when  the  Crown 
granted  a  court  favorite,  one  Thomas  Neale,  exclusive  right  to  set 
up  and  operate  a  mail  service  in  America  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  Neale  was  given  a  monopoly  of  the  carriage  of  letters  for 
profit,  but  merchants  and  others  were  not  forbidden  to  send  letters 
by  servants  or  private  hands,  supposedly  free,  and  the  precedent  of 
evading  postal  charges  which  this  established  was  to  prove  a  serious 
evil  in  the  public  system  which  came  later. 

Neale  never  came  to  America,  but  instead  he  appointed  a  deputy, 
Andrew  Hamilton,  a  prominent  merchant  living  in  New  Jersey,  who 
wisely  petitioned  the  several  Colonial  Assemblies  to  set  up  uniform 
postal  rates,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  intercolonial  post  line  which 
he  then  proceeded  to  set  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  (now 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire)  to  New  Castle,  Delaware.  The  pos¬ 
tal  law  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  in  response  to  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  petition  was  the  first  in  America  to  require  that  all  letters  be 
stamped  with  a  postmark  showing  the  date  of  receipt  at  the  office. 
Portsmouth  at  that  time  was  a  prominent  seaport  for  England,  offer¬ 
ing  the  only  regular  transatlantic  sailings  north  of  Virginia,  via  the 
mast  fleet,  and  as  a  consequence  a  large  share  of  the  mails  destined 
for  the  home  country  was  routed  through  Essex  County. 

In  1707  the  British  Post  Office  purchased  the  American  postal 
concession  from  Hamilton  and  an  associate,  who  had  fallen  heir  to 
Neale’s  patent  at  the  latter’s  death  in  1699,  and  appointed  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  son  Postmaster-General  for  America.  At  that  time  the  total 
population  of  the  colonies  probably  did  not  exceed  275,000,  of  which 
there  were  about  100,000  in  New  England  and  only  20,000  in  New 
York.  A  weekly  postal  service  had  been  established  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  via  Essex  County  to  Boston,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  but  for  years  this  service  could  not  pay 
its  own  way,  largely  because  of  the  general  evasion  of  postal  charges 
through  the  employment  of  private  carriers  for  both  private  and 
official  letters.  One  serious  loophole  in  the  law  which  encouraged 
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evasion  of  postal  charges  was  the  provision  which  exempted  from 
carriage  by  official  post-riders  “such  letters  as  shall  respectively  con¬ 
cern  goods  sent  by  common  known  carriers  of  goods  by  carts,  wag¬ 
gons,  or  pack-horses,  and  shall  be  delivered  with  the  goods  which  such 
letters  do  concern,  without  hire  or  reward  or  other  profit  or  advan¬ 
tage  for  receiving  or  delivering  such  letters.”  As  a  consequence, 
every  letter  carried  bv  ship  captain,  coachman,  private  carrier,  ped¬ 
dler,  or  even  government  postman  for  his  own  profit  was  alleged  to 
refer  specifically  to  some  parcel  or  other  accompanying  it  and  there¬ 
fore  not  subject  to  government  postage. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Colonial  System — Posting  and  receiv¬ 
ing  a  letter  in  those  days  involved  no  little  trouble,  most  post  offices 
refusing  to  send  a  letter  by  a  certain  post  unless  it  was  brought  in  at 
least  an  hour  before  the  time  of  departure,  and  it  being  customary 
for  the  postman  to  collect  all  postage  fees  from  the  addressee  when 
delivering  the  letter  to  him.  The  post-riders  did  all  sorts  of  errands 
for  their  clients  along  the  way,  this  means  of  deriving  extra  income 
being  considered,  in  fact,  a  perquisite  of  the  job.  Not  only  parcels 
of  every  description  were  delivered  in  this  way,  but  even  live  stock, 
including  a  team  of  horses,  was  known  to  have  changed  hands  “c/o  the 
post,”  and  on  one  occasion  an  extraordinarily  late  arrival  of  the  mail 
was  explained  when  the  post-rider  hove  in  view  driving  before  him 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  As  population  increased,  and  faster  and  better  serv¬ 
ice  was  required,  these  sidelines  of  the  post-riders  became  a  great 
nuisance  and  were  eventually  forbidden  by  the  authorities;  but  the 
practice  of  entrusting  assorted  parcels  to  the  unofficial  care  of  rural 
postmen  is  not  unknown  to  this  very  day.  The  old-time  post-riders 
have  been  much  criticized,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  them 
shirked  or  otherwise  evaded  their  responsibilities,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  as  a  class  they  deserved  great  credit  for  their  courageous  con¬ 
duct  under  adverse  and  often  dangerous  conditions. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  been  postmaster  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  since  1737,  was  appointed  Postmaster-General  in  1753,  the 
American  postal  service  wras  in  a  distinctly  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Evasion  of  the  postal  law’s  wras  apparently  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  There  were  not  a  few  postmen  like  the  one  from  Boston 
to  Portsmouth,  of  whom  it  wras  said  that  he  seldom  had  in  his  bag 
more  than  four  or  five  letters  that  had  come  through  the  post  office, 
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but  a  “tableful”  which  he  was  handling  privately.  Riders  and  post¬ 
masters  often  charged  exorbitant  postage  rates;  an  extreme  case 
occurred  in  Falmouth,  Maine,  in  1766,  when  a  man  was  known  to 
have  paid  eight  pounds  postage  on  three  letters  to  Boston!  Between 
Portsmouth  and  Boston  one  Stavers  had  for  several  years  been  oper¬ 
ating  a  stage  line,  and  he  carried  many  letters  without  regard  to  the 
law.  His  drivers  “were  so  artful  that  the  postmaster  could  not 
detect  them,”  so  the  authorities  decided  to  take  Stavers  into  the 
employ  of  the  post  office,  an  idea  which  worked  out  very  well,  for  the 
additional  postage  thus  collected  on  Stavers’  letters  more  than  paid 
his  annual  salary.  That  the  general  run  of  citizens  of  New  England 
were  not  guiltless  of  connivance  in  these  matters  of  postage  evasion 
seems  to  be  clear;  this  was  but  one  manifestation  of  the  temper  of 
the  times  which  was  so  inevitably  to  lead  to  a  crisis  in  the  relations 
between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  Commenting  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  postmaster  at  Salem  that  most  letters  went  privately 
and  few  by  the  post  to  or  from  that  office,  Hugh  Finlay,  on  an  official 
inspection  tour  of  the  posts,  remarked,  in  1773  :  “If  an  information 
were  lodged  (but  an  informer  would  get  tarred  and  feathered)  no 
jury  would  find  the  fact.”  He  added  significantly:  “It  is  deemed 
necessary  to  hinder  all  acts  of  Parliament  from  taking  effect  in 
America.  They  say  that  they  are  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  their 
own  framing  and  no  other.” 

The  Revolutionary  Postal  Service — The  famous  fight  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  in  the  spring  of  1775  severed  Colonial 
dependence  upon  the  British  Post  Office.  The  Committee  of  Safety  at 
Boston  at  once  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
postal  system,  and  the  Continental  Congress  appointed  a  committee 
with  Franklin  at  its  head  to  perfect  the  organization.  A  new  list 
of  patriotic  post  offices,  published  in  May,  1775,  shows  one  in  every 
large  town  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  Williamsburg, 
Virginia.  The  constitutional  post  rapidly  took  possession  of  all  the 
mail  lines.  Some  of  the  old  postmen  simply  continued  their  routes, 
affirming  an  allegiance  to  the  new  cause  which  had  long  been  in  their 
hearts.  I  hose  suspected  of  Toryism  were  promptly  replaced.  In 
July  the  Continental  Congress  passed  its  Post  Office  Act,  establishing 
a  line  of  posts  from  Falmouth,  Maine,  to  Savannah,  Georgia.  Frank¬ 
lin  was  made  the  new  Postmaster-General,  and  under  his  experienced 
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direction  the  new  system  did  remarkably  well;  its  main  problem, 
which  was  ably  met,  was  in  keeping  up  fast  communication  between 
Congress  and  the  armies  in  the  field.  But  the  recepits  did  not  even 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  post-riders,  largely  because  there  was  too  much 
tranking.  All  mail  sent  or  received  by  members  of  Congress  went 
free,  as  did  that  of  the  army  officers  and,  later,  even  of  the  private 
soldiers.  And  after  Franklin  resigned  late  in  1776  to  go  to  France 
as  agent  of  the  Colonies,  post  office  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse; 
the  postal  system  showed  a  deficit  every  year,  one  reason  being  the 
new  government  s  habit  of  printing  paper  money  with  no  backing  for 
it.  John  Adams  wrote  to  Jefferson,  in  1777,  in  defense  of  the  system: 

“A  committee  on  the  post  office  have  found  a  thousand 
difficulties.  The  post  is  now  extremely  regular  from  north 
to  south,  though  it  comes  but  once  a  -week.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  get  faithful  riders  to  go  oftener.  And  the  expense  is  very 
high,  and  the  profits — so  dear  is  everything  and  so  little  cor¬ 
respondence  is  carried  on  except  in  franked  letters — will  not 
support  the  office.” 

The  following  picture  of  a  post-rider  of  that  day  may  not  be 
typical,  but  it  is  nonetheless  interesting: 

"Mr.  Martin  was  an  old  man  who  carried  the  mail,  and 
was  called  ‘The  Post.’  He  used  to  wear  a  blue  coat  with  yel¬ 
low  buttons,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  leathern  small  clothes,  blue 
yarn  stockings,  and  a  red  wig  and  cocked  hat,  which  gave 
him  a  sort  of  military  appearance.  He  usually  traveled  in  a 
sulky,  but  sometimes  in  a  chaise  or  on  horseback,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  or  the  size  and  weight  of  the  mail 
bag.  Mr.  Martin  also  contrived  to  employ  himself  in  knit¬ 
ting  coarse  yarn  stockings  while  seated  on  his  saddle-bags  on 
horseback.  He  certainly  did  not  ride  ‘post,’  according  to  the 
present  meaning  of  the  term,  but  he  was  an  excellent,  honest 
old  man.” 

The  post-riders  often  went  unpaid,  and  some,  disregarding  the 
law,  carried  letters  for  their  own  profit.  The  condition  of  the  roads 
was  growing  worse,  and  in  some  remote  places  letters  lay  in  offices 
for  months  because  there  was  no  money  to  carry  them  on  their  way. 
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1  he  First  Mail  Stages — Ebenezer  Hazard  was  made  Post¬ 
master-General  in  1782,  and  under  his  vigorous  direction  the  service 
w,as  slowly  improved.  He  made  extensive  trial  of  stagecoaches  for 
mail  service;  by  the  end  of  1785  he  had  the  mails  traveling  by  that 
means  over  most  of  the  “great  post  road”  from  Portsmouth  to  Savan¬ 
nah,  as  well  as  from  New  York  to  Albany.  Over  these  routes  mail 
went  three  times  a  week  in  summer  and  twice  a  week  in  winter.  The 
law  allowed  a  stop  of  fifteen  minutes  at  small  towns  and  two  hours 
at  the  larger  ones.  McMaster,  the  historian,  gives  us  the  following 
scene,  typical  of  a  New  England  “post  day”  : 

“On  the  day  when  the  post-rider  was  due,  half  the  village 
assembled  to  be  present  at  the  distribution  of  the  mail,  which 
in  good  and  bad  weather  alike,  took  place  at  the  inn.  The 
package  for  the  whole  village  was  generally  made  up  of  a  roll 
of  newspapers  a  week  old,  and  a  few  bundles  of  drugs  for 
the  doctor.  It  was  a  great  day  whereon,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  post,  a  half-dozen  letters  were  given  out.  Then,  as 
the  townsmen  pressed  around  the  inn  door  to  make  arrange¬ 
ment  for  borrowing  the  ‘newsprint’  or  to  hear  the  contents  of 
it  read  aloud  by  the  minister  or  landlord,  the  postman  was 
carried  home  by  one  of  the  throng  to  share  the  next  repast,  at 
which,  as  the  listeners  preserved  an  admiring  silence,  he  dis¬ 
pensed  the  news  and  gossip  collected  along  the  way.” 

The  stagecoaches  of  those  days  must  have  presented  a  striking 
appearance,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  following  directions  as  to 
their  decoration  which  were  issued  in  the  early  1790’s  by  Postmaster- 
General  Pickering : 

“The  body  painted  green,  colors  formed  of  Prussian  blue 
and  yellow  ochre;  carriage  and  wheels  red  lead,  mixed  to 
approach  vermilion  as  near  as  may  be;  octagon  panel  in  the 
back,  black;  octagon  blinds,  green;  elbow  piece  or  rail,  front 
rail,  and  back  rail,  red  as  above;  on  the  doors,  Roman  capi¬ 
tals  in  patent  yellow,  ‘United  States  Mail  Stage,’  and  over 
these  words  a  spread  eagle  of  a  size  and  color  to  suit.” 

The  leather  bag  or  portmanteau  was  the  mail  receptacle  usually 
carried  by  riders  and  stagecoaches  in  New  England  at  that  time. 
Saddlebags  were  used  on  some  unimportant  lines,  but  as  newspapers 
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and  larger  packets  began  to  come  in  quantity,  the  larger  portmanteau 
was  found  necessary.  When  deposited  in  the  boot  of  a  stagecoach, 
a  strap  or  chain  was  run  through  the  handles  of  the  several  bags 
and  locked.  Pickering,  in  giving  instructions  to  a  contractor  for  the 
design  of  the  portmanteau,  says  that  “staples  should  be  placed  so 
near  together  that  a  small  hand  cannot  be  thrust  in  between  them.” 
The  postmasters  en  route  had  keys  to  the  portmanteau  lock  and 
opened  it  to  take  out  their  own  mail. 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  mail  dry  also  gave  no  little  trouble. 
Bags  of  oiled  linen  and  deerskin  were  tried,  and  the  form  of  contract 
in  use  in  1826  specified  that  when  the  mail  was  carried  on  horseback, 
“it  shall  be  covered  securely  with  oil  cloth  or  bearskin  against  rain 
or  snow,  under  a  penalty  of  $20  for  each  time  the  mail  is  wet  with¬ 
out  such  covering.” 

A  rule  of  the  department  was  that  “when  mail  goes  by  a  stage 
wagon  it  shall  invariably  be  carried  within  the  body  of  it;  and  that 
w'hen  it  stops  at  night  it  shall  be  put  in  a  secure  place  and  there 
locked  up.”  A  penalty  of  a  dollar  a  mile  was  threatened  for  carry¬ 
ing  mail  outside  the  body  of  the  coach.  Robberies  of  the  mail  became 
rather  frequent  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Often  the  thieves 
merely  sneaked  behind  the  vehicle  at  a  stop,  cut  into  the  leather 
boot,  and  either  abstracted  a  portmanteau,  or  if  it  was  too  securely 
chained,  cut  it  open.  The  penalties  for  mail  robbery  were  heavy  in 
those  days.  From  1792  to  1799  any  theft  of  valuable  letters  was 
punishable  by  death;  from  1799  to  1810  only  by  whipping;  but 
“aggravated  mail  robbery,”  if  the  court  so  described  it,  might  be 
punished  by  death  as  late  as  1872.  Stagecoaches  were  considered 
safer  for  mail  transportation  than  the  solitary  rider,  it  being  argued 
that  the  presence  of  the  passengers  would  deter  robbers  from  open 
attacks,  which  was  true.  No  robber  of  that  early  day  ever  sum¬ 
moned  up  sufficient  nerve  to  hold  the  entire  crew  and  passengers  of 
a  coach  in  awe  at  the  point  of  his  gun,  as  certain  lone  freebooters  of 
the  Far  West  did  in  later  years. 

The  Poxy  Express — Although  in  1800  the  rural  postman  in 
New  England  was  still  of  the  old,  leisurely,  pre-Revolutionary  type, 
the  century  was  still  young  when  demands  for  greater  speed  became 
insistent.  Special  messengers  and  express  riders,  who  easily  outrode 
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the  post,  were  resorted  to  by  business  houses,  government  offices, 
newspapers,  and  stock  and  commodity  brokers,  and  in  1825  Post¬ 
master-General  McLean  sought  to  meet  this  need  by  installing 
express  mail  service  between  the  larger  cities,  often  referred  to  as 
the  first  pony  express.  Relays  of  horses  were  stationed  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  apart,  and  by  charging  triple  postage  the  bag  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  few  letters,  thus  making  it  possible,  when  all  other  condi¬ 
tions  were  right,  for  the  rider  to  gallop  along  at  eight  or  ten  miles 
an  hour. 

The  stagecoaches,  too,  improved  their  speed  and  regularity — in 
good  weather.  But  the  following  traveler’s  account  of  his  mail  coach 
journey  through  New  England  in  1833  suggests  that  there  was  still 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  employed  along  our 
rural  routes: 

“Our  progress  was  much  delayed  by  the  delivery  of  the 
mail  bag  at  every  small  hamlet  on  the  road.  The  letters  in 
America,  instead  of  being  put  into  separate  bags  for  each 
town  as  in  England,  are  carried  in  one  huge  leather  case,  which 
the  postmaster  is  allowed  to  detain  ten  minutes,  so  that  he 
may  pick  his  letters  out  of  the  general  mass.  The  coachman 
(there  being  no  guard)  drives  up  to  the  office,  sometimes  a 
small  tavern,  and  throws  the  bag,  about  the  size  of  a  flour 
sack,  upon  the  hard  pavement  or  muddy  road,  as  most  con¬ 
venient;  it  is  then  trailed  along  into  the  house  and,  being 
unlocked,  the  lower  end  is  elevated  and  out  tumble  all  the 
letters,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets  upon  the  floor.  At  the 
little  village  of  Lenox  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  the  bar 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  mode  of  sorting  letters,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  a  scene  which  could  never  answer  in  any  other  country. 

The  sorters  consisted  of  an  old,  gray-headed  man  at  least  75 
years  of  age,  an  old  woman  ‘with  spectacles  on  nose,’  the  old 
gentleman’s  equal  in  point  of  years,  and  a  great,  fat,  ruddy¬ 
faced  damsel  of  twenty-five,  backed  by  half  a  dozen  dirty  little 
barefooted  urchins,  who  were  all  down  upon  their  knees  on 
the  floor,  overhauling  the  huge  pile  before  them,  flinging  those 
letters  which  were  for  their  office  into  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room,  amongst  sundry  wet  mops,  brushes,  molasses  barrels, 
etc.,  and  those  which  were  for  other  towns  on  our  route 
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were  again  bagged  in  the  same  gentle  style,  part  having  to 
undergo  the  same  process  every  five  miles  of  our  day’s 
journey.” 

The  government  mail  service  fell  into  much  disrepute  during 
Jackson  s  administration,  under  Barry  and  Kendall.  There  was  much 
lamentation  for  the  loss  of  the  efficient  Postmaster-General  McLean, 
who  had  left  office  at  the  beginning  of  Jackson’s  first  term,  in  pro¬ 
test  against  Old  Hickory's  determination  to  remove  hundreds  of 
postal  employees  and  supplant  them  with  his  own  partisans. 

There  was  a  curious  hodgepodge  of  conveyance  in  use  in  the 
thirties  and  ’forties.  Dickens,  for  example,  when  he  toured  the 
country  in  1842,  traveled  by  railroad,  steamboat,  stagecoach,  and 
canal  boat;  and  the  mails  used  not  only  these  four,  but  horse  and 
foot  messengers  as  well,  sometimes  several  varieties  on  one  short 
journey.  It  was  a  bit  difficult  to  make  postal  arrangements  with 
some  of  the  early  railroads  because  they  would  consent  to  run  trains 
only  in  daylight.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the  president  of  the  road 
positively  refused  to  agree  to  his  train's  being  scheduled  to  reach  its 
destination  after  4:30  p.  m.  for  the  reason  that  it  might  now  and 
then  be  late,  and  "the  safety  of  our  passengers  forbids  our  running 
in  the  dark."  Another  railroad,  having  practically  got  control  of 
the  State  Legislature,  began  feeling  its  oats  a  bit,  and  at  first 
demanded  one  hundred  dollars  per  mile  for  carrying  the  mail,  shortly 
afterwards  raising  this  to  three  hundred  dollars.  The  Postmaster- 
General  indignantly  refused  to  pay  such  a  rate,  and  for  a  long  time 
used  the  stages.  But  as  the  railroads  increased  their  efficiency,  they 
realized  that  they  had  the  department  at  their  mercy.  In  1832  their 
speed  was  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour,  barely  holding  them 
even  with  the  stagecoaches;  but  a  few  years  later  they  were  attain¬ 
ing  at  times  a  speed  of  twentv  miles  an  hour. 

The  navigable  rivers  of  the  country  had  all  been  declared  official 
post  roads  in  1823,  and  now  that  distinction  was  also  applied  to  rail¬ 
roads;  this  not  only  to  shut  off  private  carrying  of  letters  over  them, 
but  likewise  to  give  Congress  that  power  over  them  which  many 
believed  had  been  conferred  by  the  constitutional  clause  upon  post 
roads. 

The  First  Railway  Post  Offices — In  1838  the  first  American 
railway  post  office  was  put  into  service.  As  fast  as  new  railroads  were 
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built,  their  superiority  over  horsedrawn  vehicles  compelled  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  use  them  for  the  mails,  although  the  rapid  throwing  out  of  long 
lines  through  sparsely  settled  country,  where  expenses  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  heavy  and  receipts  small,  caused  a  considerable  deficit  every 
year  during  the  ’twenties  and  ’thirties.  Yet  there  was  an  insistent 
public  demand  for  cheaper  postage,  and  in  the  light  of  present  rates, 
those  of  a  century  and  more  ago  were  indeed  excessive.  For  many 
years  six  cents  was  the  lowest  possible  postage  on  a  letter.  This 
would  carry  it  only  thirty  miles.  From  there  the  fee  ranged  up  to 
twenty-five  cents  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  over.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  any  additional  bit  of  paper  enclosed  made 
it  a  double  letter,  two  enclosures  a  triple  letter,  which  doubled  and 
tripled  the  postage,  and  so  on,  practically  without  limit.  Many 
cried  out  that  the  whole  postal  system  was  a  fraud  upon  the  public, 
and  turned  for  relief  to  private  conveyance  by  friends,  associates, 
or  hired  messengers.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  establish  a 
great  carrier  line  from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  which  should  travel 
faster  than  the  mail  and  handle  letters  more  cheaply.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  rapid  rise  in  “express”  and  “dispatch”  companies  in  the 
next  few  years  was  brought  about  by  the  exorbitance  in  the  postal 
rates.  In  1843  there  were  twenty  of  these  concerns  operating  out  of 
Boston  alone.  Merchants  and  others  having  correspondence  in  the 
same  direction  made  up  packages  of  letters  which  were  carried  by 
these  lines  for  fifty  cents,  though  they  often  contained  letters  on 
which  the  postage  would  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  dollars. 

Common  Evasion  of  Postal  Charges — Anyone  who  made  a 
trip  was  apt  to  have  his  bags  so  full  of  other  people’s  mail  that  he 
scarcely  had  room  for  his  toothbrush,  and  many  of  the  senders 
expected  him  to  deliver  their  letters  to  the  addressees.  It  came  to 
such  a  pass  that  those  who  contemplated  a  journey  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  the  fact  to  avoid  being  swamped  with  this  gratuitous  service. 
Francis  Lieber,  a  German  traveler  in  the  early  ’thirties,  thus  relates 
his  experience : 

“Suppose  me,  then,  on  board  a  Delaware  steamboat, 
leaving  Philadelphia  early  in  the  morning.  ‘Sir,  do  you  go 
to  New  York?’ — ‘Yes,  sir;  why?’ — ‘Please  take  these  letters 
and  throw  them  into  the  post  office.’  I  did  not  know  the  gen- 
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tleman;  I  took  the  letters,  at  least  five  in  number,  and  had  no 
sooner  opened  my  carpet  bag  to  put  them  in,  than  letters 
rained  in  from  all  sides,  as  if  epistolary  matter  had  broken 
loose  from  the  clouds.  The  liberty  which  everyone  takes  in 
this  country,  in  asking  you  to  carry  letters,  bundles,  and  now 
and  then  a  bandbox,  though  very  great,  is  what  everyone  is 
equally  ready  to  do  for  you ;  and  so,  on  the  whole,  the  matter 
neutralizes  itself  and  is  rather  a  convenience.  I  believe  this 
is  the  only  civilized  country  in  which  no  law  exists  to  prohibit 
private  persons  from  carrying  sealed  letters.  It  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  strange  interference  with  private  concerns  if  ever 
a  law  of  this  kind  should  be  attempted  here.” 

Postal  Reforms — In  1845  Congress  passed  the  first  low  postage 
act,  and  the  first  which  made  weight  rather  than  the  number  of  pieces 
of  paper  the  basis  of  the  postage  charge.  A  letter  weighing  not  more 
than  half  an  ounce  could  now  be  sent  three  hundred  miles  for  five 
cents,  and  anywhere  save  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  ten  cents.  There 
were  still  no  postal  arrangements  to  the  coast,  California  being  at 
that  time  the  property  of  Mexico.  The  rate  reduction  was  not  so 
great  as  was  desired,  but  it  was  enough  to  cause  a  greatly  increased 
flow  of  letters  into  the  mails.  Envelopes  had  been  introduced,  but 
were  not  yet  widely  used.  In  1847  another  forward  step  was  taken 
when  postage  stamps  were  introduced,  to  be  used  on  paid  letters,  for 
Congress  could  not  yet  make  up  its  mind  to  do  away  with  the  practice 
of  sending  letters  collect,  if  one  so  desired,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  had  long  been  admittedly  a  nuisance.  Numberless  were  the 
occasions  when  a  recipient  paid  the  postage  on  a  letter  which  he  would 
have  refused  had  he  known  its  contents.  The  increasing  number  of 
unpaid  letters  refused  by  addressees  had  much  to  do  with  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office  in  1829;  and  when,  in  1850,  postage 
was  again  reduced,  the  stipulation  was  made  that  it  must  be  prepaid. 
The  new  rates  were  three  cents  per  half  ounce  for  any  distance  under 
three  thousand  miles,  and  five  cents  for  a  greater  distance,  always 
excepting  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  rates  stood  until  1863,  when  the 
coast  was  likewise  given  the  benefit  of  cheap  postal  rates.  But  it  was 
a  long  time  before  the  new  prepayment  rule  was  fully  grasped  by  the 
public. 
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Probably  few  people  know  today  that  our  post  office  once  held 
the  telegraph  business  in  its  hands.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  suggested  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  1837  that  it  make  use  of  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph  which  he  had  designed  several  years  before.  In  1843  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  money  to  build  a  line  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  for  two  years  Morse  was  in  the  service  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  superintendent  of  this  line.  But  after  long  dalliance,  the 
government  failed  to  purchase  Morse’s  rights  to  the  invention,  and 
it  passed  into  private  hands.  The  United  States  today  is  the  only 
great  nation  in  the  world  in  which  the  telegraph  system  is  not  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  government.  In  most  countries  it  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  post  office  authorities. 

VIII — The  Story  of  the  Telephone  in  Essex  County6 

The  invention  and  early  development  of  the  telephone  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell  took  place  in  New  England  in  the  late  1870’s, 
and  Essex  County  figures  largely  in  that  eventful  story.  Essex  County 
contributed  both  men  and  setting  for  Bell’s  experiments:  Thomas  A. 
Watson,  of  Salem,  was  the  inventor’s  faithful  assistant  and  closest 
associate  during  the  long  period  of  trial  and  error  which  culminated 
so  triumphantly  on  the  night  of  March  10,  1876;  Thomas  Sanders, 
of  Haverhill,  loyally  and  generously  provided  a  large  share  of  the 
financial  backing  for  those  experiments;  and  Salem  was  the  northern 
terminus  for  the  first  successful  long  distance,  two-way  telephone  con¬ 
versation  ever  held;  namely,  that  between  Watson  in  Salem  and 
Bell  in  Boston,  over  the  telegraph  line  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  on  November  26,  1876. 

Thomas  Augustus  Watson — How  Thomas  Watson,  the  mea¬ 
grely  educated  young  apprentice  machinist  of  Salem,  came  to  be  the 
assistant  and  later  the  business  associate  and  trusted  friend  of  the 
already  distinguished  Englishman  makes  an  interesting  story.  Its 
details  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Watson’s  autobiography,  “Exploring 
Life,”'  but  they  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  In  the  fall  of  1874, 
Bell  went  to  a  small  machine  shop  in  Boston  for  assistance  in  con¬ 
structing  certain  apparatus  for  the  multiple  telegraph  instrument  on 

6.  For  much  of  the  material  on  the  telephone  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
William  Chauncy  Langdon,  Historical  librarian  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company. 

7-  Thomas  A.  Watson :  “Exploring  Fife.”  Appleton,  1926. 
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which  he  was  working  at  the  time.  Watson,  a  minor  employee  in  the 
shop,  was  assigned  to  the  work,  and  by  his  skill  and  intelligence 
quickly  won  the  respect  of  Bell,  who  confided  in  him  his  plans  for  an 
electrical  speaking  machine  which  was  still  in  embryo  in  Bell’s  fertile 
mind.  Y\  atson’s  ready  grasp  of  the  idea  encouraged  Bell  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  small  way  with  a  crude  telephone  which  he  had  had  Wat¬ 
son  construct  for  him,  and  out  of  those  experiments  grew  the  appara¬ 
tus  which  successfully  transmitted  the  human  voice  on  the  memorable 
night  of  March  10,  1876,  in  the  words,  “Mr.  Watson,  come  here; 
I  want  you.” 

Early  Difficulties — Between  that  night  in  March,  and  Sun¬ 
day,  November  26  of  the  same  year,  when  the  first  long  distance, 
two-way  conversation  was  held  between  Salem  and  Boston,  Bell  sub¬ 
jected  his  new  invention  to  many  exacting  tests,  including  a  successful 
demonstration  in  June  before  the  judges  at  the  Centennial  Expo¬ 
sition  in  Philadelphia.  In  July  of  that  year  he  attempted,  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  talk  between  two  points  in  Boston  connected  by  a  telegraph 
wire  reaching  to  New  1  ork  and  back,  the  circuit  exceeding  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length.  In  August,  while  vacationing  in  Canada,  Bell 
succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  transmitting  articulate  speech  over  a 
telegraph  wire  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  This  was  a  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  telephone,  but  the  fact  remained  that  it 
■was  telephonic  transmission  in  one  direction  only,  it  still  being  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  man  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  wire  to  communicate 
with  the  sending  end  by  telegraphing  over  another  wire.  It  remained 
to  be  proved  that  a  sustained  conversation,  in  both  directions  alter¬ 
nately,  could  be  carried  on  over  one  wire.  This  step  was  taken  on 
October  9,  1876,  when  Bell  and  Watson  conversed  freely  over  a 
telegraph  wire  connecting  Boston  with  Cambridge,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles.  The  same  instrument  at  each  end  was  used  alter¬ 
nately  for  talking  and  listening,  and  to  test  the  accuracy  of  transmis¬ 
sion  each  speaker  kept  a  record  of  the  words  spoken  and  received. 
In  the  Boston  “Daily  Advertiser”  of  October  19,  1876,  these  records 
appeared  in  parallel  columns,  in  an  article  describing  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  establishing  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  new  means  of 
communication. 

Thomas  Sanders  and  G.  G.  Hubbard  Become  Bell’s  Part¬ 
ners — Thomas  Sanders’  association  with  Bell  commenced  in  1872, 
when  the  wealthy  Haverhill  leather  merchant  persuaded  Bell  to 
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undertake  complete  charge  of  the  education  of  his  young  son,  who 
was  totally  deaf.  Largely  out  of  gratitude  for  Bell’s  success  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  boy  the  art  of  lip-reading,  Mr.  Sanders,  in  the  fall  of  1874, 
made  the  youthful  inventor  an  offer  of  financial  assistance  looking 
toward  the  development  and  exploitation  of  his  multiple  telegraph 
idea.  At  about  the  same  time  Bell  received  a  similar  offer  from  the 
Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  of  Cambridge,  who  knew  of  Bell’s  ideas 
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for  multiple  telegraphy  and  telephony  and  saw  in  them  promises  of 
practical  commercial  value.  A  meeting  of  the  three  friends  was 
arranged,  and  the  result  was  an  agreement  between  them  that  Sanders 
and  Hubbard  should  each  supply  half  the  money  that  Bell  needed  to 
carry  on  his  experiments,  each  receiving  in  return  a  one-third  interest 
in  such  patents  as  Bell  should  take  out  on  his  inventions.  This  was 
an  oral  contract  which  was  not  reduced  to  writing  until  several  years 
later,  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  extremely  informal  character  of  the 
earlier  organization. 
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The  First  Telephone  Company — Assured  of  financial  back¬ 
ing,  Bell  now  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  development  of  his 
inventions.  The  unquestioned  success  of  the  first  long  distance,  two- 
way  telephone  conversation  between  Salem  and  Boston  in  November, 

1876,  mentioned  above,  led  almost  at  once  to  the  formation  of  a 
commercial  company,  known  as  the  Boston  &  Northern  Telephone 
Company,  which  proceeded  to  establish  agencies  in  several  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  telephone  instruments  for  installation,  on  a  rental 
basis,  in  the  homes  and  offices  of  subscribers.  Bell,  Watson,  Hub¬ 
bard,  and  Sanders  wrere  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  which  soon  changed  its  name  to  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company  as  its  business  rapidly  extended  beyond  the  limits  origi¬ 
nally  established. 

Essex  County  again  enjoyed  priority  in  these  and  successive  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  early  telephone  industry.  The  first  telephone  line 
authorized  by  the  new  company  was  a  personal  line  installed  June  5, 

1877,  for  Mr.  Sanders,  between  his  home  and  his  office  in  Haverhill. 
Of  interest,  in  this  connection,  is  the  fact  that  later,  when  Mr.  Sanders 
was  treasurer  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  he  made  the  Haver¬ 
hill  National  Bank  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Salem,  the  two 
banks  that  had  lent  money  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  original  tele¬ 
phone  company,  the  depositaries  for  the  accounts  of  the  company. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn 
Railroad  was  the  first  to  use  the  telephone  for  dispatching  trains,  and 
it  has  continued  the  use  ever  since.  This  service  was  first  arranged 
in  May,  1877. 

The  first  form  of  telephone  service  in  Essex  County  was  the  pri¬ 
vate  line.  By  this  arrangement,  two  telephones,  or  multiples  of  two, 
were  rented  to  the  subscriber,  who  at  first  was  expected  to  supply  his 
own  wire  and  wrho  installed  his  two  instruments  where  he  pleased. 
Later  the  company  supplied  the  wire  and  installed  the  instruments. 
The  earliest  form  of  telephone  service,  of  course,  allowed  of  no 
intercommunication  between  subscribers,  but  this  objectionable  fea¬ 
ture  was  eliminated  within  a  very  short  time  by  the  establishing  of 
exchanges  which  for  the  first  time  made  possible  communication  not 
only  between  subscribers  within  a  district,  but  also  between  subscribers 
in  neighboring  and  more  distant  districts  by  means  of  trunk  lines 
between  exchanges. 
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Early  Companies  Are  Merged — Within  five  years  of  the 
installation  of  the  first  telephone  line,  a  number  of  independent  tele¬ 
phone  companies,  licensed  by  the  parent  company,  had  sprung  up  in 
various  parts  of  New  England.  Among  these  were  National  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Maine,  the  Bay  State  Telephone  Company, 
the  Suburban  Telephone  Company,  and,  previously  mentioned,  the 
Boston  &  Northern  Telephone  Company.  These  independent  com¬ 
panies  were  merged  in  October,  1883,  t0  form  the  New  England 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  under  license  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bell  Telephone  Company,  the  parent  or  central  company  at 
that  time.  A  few  years  later,  so  rapid  was  the  expansion  of  the 
telephone  business  in  response  to  the  imperative  demands  of  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  the  country,  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  in  virtually  its  present  system  of  organization,  came 
into  being.  But  before  that  occurred,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  had 
withdrawn  from  active  participation  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the 
industry  in  order  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  development 
and  promotion  of  other  fields  of  inventive  research  in  which  he  had 
long  been  interested. 

Bell’s  Famed  Lecture  in  Salem — Meanwhile,  in  response  to 
invitations  extended  by  representative  groups  of  distinguished  men  in 
several  cities,  Professor  Bell  undertook  the  delivery  of  a  series  of 
lectures  explaining  the  many  uses  of  the  telephone  and  exhibiting  it 
in  operation.  The  experiments  and  inventions  of  Bell  and  Watson 
had  received  considerable  publicity  in  the  newspapers,  and  this  in 
turn  had  aroused  widespread  public  curiosity,  and  the  desire  to  see 
a  telephone  actually  in  use  and  to  hear  it  explained  by  its  already 
famous  inventor.  The  first  two  in  this  series  of  public  lectures  were 
delivered  by  Bell  before  the  Essex  Institute  in  Lyceum  Hall,  Salem, 
on  February  12,  1877,  and  again  on  February  23,  so  great  was  the 
number  of  people  unaccommodated  on  the  first  occasion.  Bell’s 
laboratory  in  Boston  was  connected  with  the  hall  in  Salem  by  a  wire 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Watson  oper¬ 
ated  the  telephone  in  Boston,  and  his  articulation  was  distinctly  audi¬ 
ble  to  the  audience  in  Salem.  This  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  first 
report  ever  sent  to  a  newspaper  by  telephone,  Henry  M.  Batchelder, 
later  the  well-known  banker  of  Salem,  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  in  Salem  to  the  Boston  “Globe”  over  the  same  telephone 
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which  Bell  had  just  been  demonstrating  to  his  audience.  Concerning 
this  interesting  feat,  the  “Globe,”  in  its  issue  of  February  13,  1877, 
stated : 

“This  special  by  telephone  to  the  ‘Globe’  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  in  the  presence  of  about  twenty,  who  have  thus  been 
witnesses  to  a  feat  never  before  attempted — that  is,  the  send¬ 
ing  of  a  newspaper  dispatch  over  the  space  of  eighteen  miles 
by  the  human  voice — and  all  this  wonder  being  accomplished 
in  a  time  not  much  longer  than  would  be  consumed  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation  between  two  people  in  the  same  room.” 

These  Salem  exhibitions  of  the  telephone  by  Bell  attracted  wide 
publicity  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  were  also  noticed 
in  the  “Daily  News”  and  the  “Athenaeum”  of  London,  England. 

An  Amusing  Incident — An  amusing  incident  in  the  early  use 
of  the  telephone  occurred  in  England  in  the  fall  of  1877,  at  the  time 
of  Professor  Bell’s  visit  there  in  the  interests  of  his  new  invention 
and  its  potentialities  as  a  public  utility  in  Great  Britain.  Bell  deliv¬ 
ered  a  lecture  explaining  the  telephone  before  the  Society  of  Tele¬ 
graph  Engineers  at  London  on  the  evening  of  October  31.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture  the  president  of  the  society  said  that  he  should 
be  “glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  men  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of 
physical  science,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  room.”  One  of 
these,  a  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  arose  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
spoke  of  Mr.  Bell’s  allusion  to  the  fact  that  expectancy  sometimes 
led  him  to  anticipate  what  was  said  through  his  early  telephone. 
Mr.  Preece  said  that  he  himself  had  recently  exhibited  the  telephone 
before  a  very  large  audience,  including  many  learned  men.  He 
selected  “one  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  day”  and  placed  the 
telephone  in  his  hand,  expecting  to  hear  from  his  lips  some  words  of 
special  wisdom.  The  sage  shouted  through  the  telephone,  “Hi  diddle 
diddle — follow  up  that!”  Then  putting  the  telephone  to  his  ear  for 
the  response,  he  stated  with  great  satisfaction,  “He  says — ‘The  cat 
and  the  fiddle.’  ”  The  person  who  was  supposed  to  have  made  the 
answer  was  fifty  miles  away.  The  next  day  Mr.  Preece  met  him  and 
asked  him  if  he  understood  the  “Hi  diddle  diddle.”  The  man  said, 
“No,  I  asked  him  to  repeat.” 
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The  Scope  of  Modern  Telephony — On  January  25,  1915, 
Professor  Bell,  in  New  ^ork,  as  the  result  of  far-reaching  modern 
improvements  in  telephony  was  enabled  to  speak  to  Mr.  Watson  in 
San  Francisco,  using  a  replica  of  his  original  telephone,  his  words 
being  a  repetition  of  those  he  had  spoken  on  March  10,  1876:  “Mr. 
Watson,  come  here;  I  want  you.”  Professor  Bell’s  death  occurred 
in  1922. 8  Had  it  been  vouchsafed  him  to  live  only  four  years  more, 
the  development  of  transatlantic  telephony  would  have  enabled  him 
to  witness  the  fulfillment  of  his  almost  incredible  prophecy  of  1876 
— that  he  would  ultimately  be  able  to  chat  pleasantly  with  friends  in 
Europe  while  sitting  comfortably  in  his  Boston  home.  And  in  that 
same  year — 1926 — another  signal  accomplishment  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  was  perfected;  namely,  the  talking  films,  an 
invention  which  though  considered  at  the  time  merely  a  by-product 
of  telephone  research,  has  since  far  out-distanced  in  scope  and  popu¬ 
larity  the  more  truly  significant  fact  of  transatlantic  telephony. 

IX — The  Story  of  the  Telegraph 

As  was  the  case  with  the  invention  of  the  telephone,  Essex  County 
played  its  part,  though  more  remotely  perhaps,  in  the  development 
of  the  telegraph.  The  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1791.  To 
prepare  for  Yale  College,  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy,  in 
Andover,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1806. 

At  an  early  age  Morse  showed  ability  in  portraiture.  He  earned 
part  of  his  expenses  in  this  way  while  at  Yale,  receiving  one  dollar 
apiece  for  profiles  of  his  classmates,  and  five  dollars  each  for  minia¬ 
tures.  While  in  college  he  also  became  interested  in  experiments  in 
electricity  performed  by  his  instructor  in  science,  Prof.  Jeremiah  Day, 
but  at  graduation  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  art,  and  the  next 
four  years  he  spent  in  England,  working  under  a  number  of  able 
artists.  His  reputation  grew,  but  financial  success  was  slow  in  com¬ 
ing,  especially  after  his  return  to  this  country. 

The  turning  point  in  his  career,  quite  unsuspected  by  him,  came 
to  Morse  in  1832,  when  he  was  returning  from  Europe  on  the  packet 
ship  “Sully.”  A  fellow-passenger,  a  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  was  one  day 
exhibiting  an  electro-magnet  which  he  had  obtained  in  Paris.  Morse 

8.  Thomas  Augustus  Watson  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  in  December,  1934, 
aged  eighty. 
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at  once  recalled  his  early  studies  in  electricity,  and  though  unaware 
of  any  previous  work  upon  the  subject,  he  immediately  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  sketched  a  series  of  diagrams  in 
his  sketchbook  which  embodied  his  exciting  conjectures.  From  the 
first,  Morse  included  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  his  proposed  tele¬ 
graph  an  automatic  receiver,  consisting  of  a  moving  tape  upon  which 
dots  and  dashes  would  be  recorded  by  a  pivoted  arm  actuated  by  an 
electro-magnet. 

Possessing  little  scientific  knowledge  and  long  unable  to  secure 
financial  backing  for  his  invention,  Morse  painted  portraits  for  a 
living  while  continuing  his  experiments  with  the  telegraph.  By  1837 
he  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  crude  transmitter,  relay,  and 
receiver;  this  was  the  year  in  which  Congress  was  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Federal  system  of  telegraphy 
patterned  on  those  systems,  inferior  to  Morse’s,  which  were  already 
in  operation  in  parts  of  England  and  Germany.  At  last  securing  a 
partner,  a  young  man  named  Alfred  Vail,  who  was  able  to  contribute 
ample  funds,  Morse  soon  turned  out  a  perfected  instrument  which  he 
was  willing  to  offer  to  the  public,  after  having  first  secured  a  patent 
on  it.  But  the  public  interest  was  lukewarm,  and  Morse  appealed  to 
Congress  for  aid  in  constructing  an  experimental  line  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Baltimore,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  such  an  inven¬ 
tion  to  the  public  welfare.  Congress,  however,  was  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  Morse’s  telegraph  and  the  defeat  of  his  bill  seemed  inevita¬ 
ble,  when  suddenly,  on  February  23,  1843,  in  the  last  minutes  of  the 
session,  the  bill  was  passed  without  debate  or  revision.  Morse  and 
his  associates,  greatly  encouraged,  now  took  up  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  after  disastrous  experiments  with  underground  cables,  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  stringing  their  telegraph  line  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore,  insulating  the  wires  by  leading  them  through  glass  bottle¬ 
necks  inserted  in  holes  bored  into  the  tops  of  poles.  On  May  24, 
1844,  Morse,  sitting  at  his  transmitter  in  the  Supreme  Court  room 
of  the  Capitol,  ticked  out  the  words,  “What  hath  God  wrought?”  to 
his  partner,  Alfred  Vail,  in  Baltimore,  who  in  a  few  moments  sent 
back  the  same  message,  thus  demonstrating  to  an  enthusiastic  public 
the  practicability  and  something  of  the  immense  importance  of  his 
invention. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  government’s  refusal  to  pay  him  the 
$100,000  which  he  asked  for  his  patent,  Morse  soon  organized  the 
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Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  and  started  construction  of  a  line 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Slowly  but  surely,  the  idea  took 
hold,  and  within  a  very  few  years  telegraph  lines  had  spread  like  a 
network  over  the  Eastern  States.  Morse’s  patents  were  frequently 
infringed  by  the  many  telegraph  companies  hastily  commencing  opera¬ 
tion,  but  they  were  always  upheld  by  the  courts  in  the  lawsuits  which 
he  promptly  brought  against  the  offending  companies.  Not  until 
1856,  however,  when  Hiram  Sibley  organized  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  were  the  enormous  profits  made  which  Morse 
had  foreseen  when  he  offered  the  magnetic  telegraph  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  When  he  died,  in  1872,  Morse  was  not  only  wealthy,  but  also 
the  possessor  of  many  orders,  medals,  and  decorations  tendered  him 
by  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  in  recognition  of  his  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  science. 

It  is  of  interest  to  residents  of  Essex  County  that  the  first  com¬ 
munication  by  magnetic  telegraph  in  this  section  of  New  England 
was  a  dispatch  sent  by  the  mayor  of  Salem  to  the  mayor  of  Boston 
on  December  23,  1847.  With  the  early  adoption  of  the  telegraph 
by  the  railroads  for  train-dispatching  purposes,  Essex  County,  served 
by  the  famed  Eastern  Railroad  since  1838,  was  among  the  first  in  the 
country  to  enjoy  the  distinction  and  the  convenience  of  telegraphic 
communication. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Military  History  of  Essex  County 

By  K.  J.  Borrows 


The  military  history  of  Essex  County  cannot  be  treated  as  a 
distinct  entity  but  must  necessarily  be  bound  up  with  the  military 
events  of,  first,  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts;  second,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  and  lastly,  the  United  States  as  an  independent 
nation.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  not  to  state  in  mere  cata¬ 
logue  order  the  names  of  various  military  engagements  and  the  par¬ 
ticipation  therein,  but  to  regard  the  county  as  a  whole,  relating  certain 
interesting  incidents,  mentioning  a  few  of  the  many  self-sacrificing 
heroes  by  name,  and  emphasizing  cause  and  effect. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  the 
Indian  danger  was  not  a  particularly  serious  one,  due  to  the  great 
plague  which  almost  decimated  the  natives  in  regions  where  the  set¬ 
tlers  had  first  established  themselves.  There  was  no  such  massacre  as 
that  which  had  wiped  out  the  Virginia  Colony.  The  Indians,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  constantly  in  and  out  of  the  little  settlements,  showing 
the  white  men  where  to  plant,  trapping  game  for  them,  and  giving 
them  knowledge  of  the  new  land.  But  in  the  background  there  always 
lurked  the  danger  that  the  natives  might  grow  irritated  at  being 
slowly  dispossessed  of  their  ancestral  lands.  Furthermore,  increasing 
numbers  and  desire  for  expansion  led  the  settlers  to  adopt  a  more 
aggressive  attitude.  More  and  more  probability  of  trouble  was  aris¬ 
ing.  Unharmonious  relations  could  easily  have  been  started  by  some 
unscrupulous  white  or  some  aggrieved  or  intoxicated  Indian. 

Exactly  this  happened,  for  a  drunken,  dissolute  trader  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  murdered  by  the  Pequots.  This  act  seemed  to  start  off  a 
series  of  reprisals  by  both  natives  and  English  until  the  Pequots  killed 
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three  men  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  roasted  another  alive,  slaugh¬ 
tered  nine  men  in  Wethersfield,  and  carried  away  into  captivity  two 
young  girls.  Owing  to  the  blundering  policy  of  the  Massachusetts 
magistrates  and  ministers,  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  became  the 
hourly  dread  of  every  inhabitant  along  the  frontier.  Ipswich  had 
ever  to  be  alert  and  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  the  savages. 
Farmers  and  professional  men  had  to  carry  rifles  with  them  daily  in 
order  to  be  safe.  Essex  County  settlements  kept  regular  watchmen 
out  day  and  night.  Military  companies  were  formed,  as  early  as 
1631,  in  Haverhill.  In  1637  Ipswich  ordered  that  “no  person  shall 
travel  above  one  mile  from  his  dwelling  except  where  other  dwell¬ 
ings  are  nearer,  without  arms  upon  pain  of  12  shillings  for  every 
default.” 

The  Connecticut  General  Court  had  declared  war  against  the 
Pequots  in  May  of  1637  and  had  managed  to  blockade  and  burn 
down  two  of  their  larger  villages.  Massachusetts  sent  down  forty 
men,  having  voted  one  hundred  and  sixty,  but  they  were  too  late  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition.  In  Essex  there  is  the  first  American 
instance  of  a  bounty  given  for  the  service  of  soldiers.  Three  men 
were  sent,  all  of  whom  received  grants  of  several  acres.  One  of  the 
companies  detailed  for  service  was  commanded  by  an  Essex  County 
man.  One  town  was  represented  by  twenty-three  soldiers  and  many 
individual  skirmishes  took  place,  of  which  a  typical  example  is  Wain- 
wright’s  attack  upon  some  Pequots.  He  quickly  expended  his  ammu¬ 
nition,  but,  nothing  daunted,  broke  his  gun  over  their  heads  and 
brought  in  two  scalps. 

The  Pequots  were  all  practically  destroyed,  and  the  first  advance 
of  the  parties  in  New  England  was  complete.  The  future  was,  never¬ 
theless,  regarded  with  great  apprehension,  and  minor  difficulties  were 
still  rampant.  Amesbury  settlers  had  to  set  a  watch  over  their  homes 
both  day  and  night  for  many  years.  A  watchhouse  was  built  in  every 
ward,  and  the  people  of  each  ward  had  to  furnish  the  requirements  of 
the  watchman,  including  fuel.  No  farmer  dared  to  enter  his  field 
without  his  gun,  and  even  old  friendly  Indians  could  hardly  be  trusted. 
No  persons  were  allowed  out  later  than  ten  o’clock  at  night  save  by 
permission  of  the  guards.  In  the  various  Essex  County  settlements 
fortifications  were  ordered  built.  A  general  alarm  took  place  in  1642, 
in  that  it  was  believed  that  the  various  surrounding  Indian  tribes  were 
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about  to  concentrate  on  killing  the  whites.  Certain  towns  were 
ordered  to  disarm  the  Merrimac  sachem.  Forty  men  went  to  find  the 
chief,  but  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  In  1653  General  Dennison 
ordered  a  squad  of  twenty-seven  men  from  Ipswich  to  “destroy  the 
distant  foe,  where  lodged  or  whither  fied;  or  if  for  fight  in  motion 
or  in  halt.”  Each  private  was  allowed  a  shilling  for  four  days’ 
service. 

In  spite  of  all  this  uneasiness,  it  was  forty  years  before  the  savages 
regained  sufficient  strength  and  found  a  leader  to  dispute  the  steady 
advance  of  the  Puritan  settlers.  By  1675  the  Indian  found  himself 
not  simply  outnumbered,  but  entirely  surrounded  by  his  white  neigh¬ 
bors.  Land  hunger  of  the  settlers  became  an  ever-increasing  force, 
and  almost  any  trouble  with  the  natives  became  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
cession  of  territory.  An  inevitable  conflict  was  approaching.  The 
Indians  were  about  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  preserve  their  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  and  resist  the  attempt  of  the  English  to  impose  upon  them 
the  white  civilization — its  laws,  religion,  and  institutions.  Apprehen¬ 
sion  of  an  Indian  war  began  to  shake  the  whole  Colony.  At  Haver¬ 
hill,  for  instance,  a  town  meeting  was  called  to  consider  what  measures 
should  be  adopted.  Fortifications  had  formerly  been  built,  but  in  the 
general  feeling  of  security  they  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay. 
Now  it  was  voted  that  “the  selectmen  shall  forthwith  cause  the  forti¬ 
fications  to  be  finished,  make  port  holes  in  the  walls,  to  right  up  those 
places  that  are  defective  and  likely  to  fall  and  to  make  a  flacker  at 
the  east  corner,  that  the  work  in  case  of  need  may  be  of  use  against 
the  common  enemy.” 

The  colonists,  of  course,  did  not  want  war;  they  merely  wanted 
the  Indians  to  accept  them  as  natural  superiors.  Indian  settlements 
were  attacked,  and  the  Indian  retaliated  by  a  series  of  border  raids 
on  unprotected  villages.  The  stronghold  of  the  Narragansetts  was 
attacked  and  the  torch  wras  applied  to  four  hundred  wigwams,  roast¬ 
ing  alive  some  eight  hundred  Indians.  Crazed  by  this  disaster,  the 
natives  burned  Deerfield  and  killed  a  relief  force  of  sixty  men  in 
addition.  This  war,  known  as  King  Philip’s,  was  a  very  grim  affair. 
No  call  for  active  military  service  was  made  until  this  time,  when  a 
levy  was  made  on  all  the  towns,  and  men  were  drafted  to  serve,  “all 
which,”  said  one  of  the  calling  officers,  “due  wrant  warm  cloathing, 
and  must  have  new  coates.” 


SALEM — LESLIE'S  RETREAT  AT  NORTH  BRIDGE 
From  painting  by  Lewis  Jesse  Bridgman.  Essex  Institute  Collection 
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A  company  of  men  known  as  the  “Flower  of  Essex,”  commanded 
by  Captain  Lothrop,  of  Beverly,  was  ambushed  in  Deerfield  by  King 
Philip  himself,  and  seventy-six  out  of  eighty-four  wrhites  were  killed. 
Captain  Gardner,  of  Salem,  also  organized  a  company  against  the 
Narragansetts.  This  group  was  later  led  by  William  Hawthorne, 
of  Salem,  an  ancestor  of  the  noted  author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Georgetown  sent  men  to  Sudbury,  where  they  were  drawn  into  ambush 
by  the  Indians.  In  1676  the  General  Court  ordered  that  each  town 
should  “scout  and  ward  and  clear  the  highway  of  brush  and  under¬ 
growth”  to  prevent  the  skulking  of  the  enemy.  Forts  were  built  at 
Topsfield,  Boxford,  and  other  nearby  towns.  Gloucester  was  put  in  a 
state  of  defense.  A  committee  of  the  General  Court  reported  “Cape 
Ann  has  made  two  garrisons,  besides  several  particular  fortifications.' 

Andover  endured  more  from  the  fear  of  impending  attacks  from 
the  savages  than  from  the  reality  of  them.  One,  however,  was  made 
on  South  Parish  in  April,  1676,  by  a  small  band  of  the  allies  of 
King  Philip.  Their  purpose  seems  to  have  been,  by  a  stealthy  march 
on  the  place,  to  seize  the  garrison  house  while  the  men  were  at  work 
in  their  fields  and  then  to  burn,  capture,  and  slay  as  they  were  able. 
Crossing  the  Merrimac,  they  were  discovered  by  a  settler  scout,  who 
mounted  a  swift  horse  and  gave  notice  to  the  imperiled  inhabitants. 
Two  young  men  did  not  hear  of  the  warning  and  were  fallen  upon 
in  overpowering  numbers.  They  made  brave  resistance,  but  were 
soon  conquered,  one  killed  and  the  other  captured. 

Gradually  the  Indians  were  driven  back,  hunted  down,  and  scat¬ 
tered.  They  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  corn  and  could 
no  longer  hold  out  against  the  superior  arms  of  the  English.  King 
Philip  died,  thus  depriving  the  Indians  of  active  leadership.  The  wrar 
had  been  a  terrific  drain  on  the  colonies  of  New  England;  of  the  five 
thousand  men  of  military  age  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  ten  had  been 
killed  or  captured.  The  same  proportions  applied  to  the  Essex  towns, 
as,  for  example,  in  Gloucester,  twenty-one  men  wrere  called,  represent¬ 
ing  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  male  citizens  of  the  town  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  in  property  as  well  as  lives, 
the  settlers  held  their  own.  The  burning  of  whole  towns  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  reconstruction  of  those  in  which  enough  of  the  inhabitants 
remained  alive.  The  question  of  English  supremacy  over  the  Indians 
in  Newr  England  had  been  decided  in  a  fashion  wdiich  made  it  needless 
ever  to  settle  that  particular  matter  again. 
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I  rue  enough,  the  whole  menace  was  not  taken  away,  for  in  1677 
an  Indian  raid  occurred  in  Amesbury,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  contents 
of  a  letter  the  damage  done  us  by  the  eastern  Indians  mentioned  in 
our  letter  dated  July  28th  was  in  taking  our  fishing  catches  about 
Cape  Sable  and  a  notorious  murder  committed  upon  some  men, 
women  and  children  at  Amesbury  about  the  middle  of  July.” 

England  was  not  alone  in  her  expansion  in  the  New  World,  for 
the  next  sixty  years  marks  a  contest  with  France  and  her  conflicting 
interests  in  Noith  America.  This  country  had  been  gradually  extend¬ 
ing  her  power  south  and  west  from  the  St.  Lawrence  region  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  resultant  international  rivalry  for  the 
profits  of  the  fur  trade  aroused  English  statesmen  to  the  serious 
dangers  from  French  expansion.  Also  in  Europe,  France’s  King  Louis 
XIV  was  devoured  by  the  ambition  to  play  the  leading  role  and  upset 
the  balance  of  power  with  the  result  that  the  new  English  King  Wil¬ 
liam  III  headed,  in  1689,  an  alliance  against  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

In  New  England  the  authorities  conceived  the  plan  of  attacking 
the  French,  who  were  the  driving  force  behind  the  Indian  raids,  at 
their  headquarters  in  Canada,  instead  of  carrying  on  an  almost  impos¬ 
sible  system  of  defensive  tactics  along  a  frontier  several  hundred  miles 
long.  Some  inhabitants  of  the  Essex  County  region  joined  the  suc¬ 
cessful  raid  upon  Canada  in  1690,  led  by  Sir  William  Phips.  This 
expedition  secured  the  surrender  of  Port  Royal  and  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  colonists  to  inflict  more  damages  upon  New  France, 
but  their  desires  were  not  fulfilled,  for  both  a  border  attack  and  one 
on  Quebec  failed  miserably.  Thus  ended  King  William’s  War,  with 
few  casualties  coming  from  Essex  County. 

No  real  settlement  of  the  problem  had  been  made.  Border  war¬ 
fare  attacks  on  the  frontier  towns  of  New  England  continued.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts,  was  bent  upon  a  war  which  would 
thoroughly  eradicate  the  menace  of  French  expansion  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  Sparing  no  efforts  on  the  one  hand  to  keep  the  Eastern  Indians 
quiet,  he  began  to  send  out  privateers  in  1702  to  prey  upon  French 
shipping.  The  Jesuits  and  officials  of  Quebec  felt  that  the  only  way 
they  could  retain  their  hold  over  the  Indians  was  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  hostility  to  the  English,  so  Dudley  made  it  the  corner  stone 
of  his  policy  to  root  out  the  French  from  Canada  and  Acadia.  This 
was  doubly  necessary,  for  in  1705  the  frontier  was  ablaze  with  Indian 
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raiding.  A  terrible  raid  upon  Deerfield  resulted  in  the  death  of  over 
fifty  people.  Dudley  had  six  hundred  men  ranging  the  border,  many 
of  whom  came  from  Essex  County.  Massachusetts  raised  the  scalp 
bounty  to  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  head  of  every  Indian  over  ten 
years  old. 

An  expedition  of  over  one  thousand  men  set  out  for  Port  Royal, 
but  the  incapacity  of  the  leaders  and  their  lack  of  harmony  caused 
the  plan  to  be  a  failure  and  the  army  remained  as  Casco  Bay.  Colo¬ 
nial  militia  never  formed  a  disciplined  and  effective  fighting  force. 
The  officers  were,  without  exception,  civilians  with  no  military  train¬ 
ing.  In  the  private  soldiers  there  was  a  reckless  and  wilful  refusal  to 
submit  to  any  authority,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  frontiers  and 
which  destroyed  all  discipline.  “1  will  never  plead  for  an  Haverhill 
man  more,”  wrote  Governor  Saltonstall,  of  Connecticut,  while  recruit¬ 
ing  a  few  years  earlier,  “to  tell  us  what  we  should,  may  or  must  do. 
....  They  go  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  way  at  pleasure,  and 
do  what  they  list.” 

Meanwhile  attacks  were  still  being  made  as  far  south  as  Haver¬ 
hill,  for  in  1708  both  the  French  and  Indians  made  a  sudden  daylight 
raid,  in  which  the  French  leader,  de  Rouville,  was  conspicuous  in  his 
efforts  to  egg  on  his  charges,  and  the  result  was  a  minister  being 
beaten  to  death  while  an  Indian  sunk  a  hatchet  deep  into  the  brain  of 
his  wife,  whose  infant  child  was  snatched  away  and  its  head  dashed 
against  a  stone.  These  brutal  Indians,  curiously  enough,  came  from 
the  various  mission  stations  of  the  Jesuits,  but  it  seems  their  French 
commander  did  everything  he  could  to  arouse  their  passion  for  blood. 

Other  horrible  acts  such  as  the  above  proved  a  stimulus  to  attack 
once  more  Port  Royal.  Another  expedition  was  sent  in  1710  with 
nine  hundred  Massachusetts  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Nicholson.  Port  Royal  fell  to  the  British,  but  the  ships  steered  a 
wrong  course  and  eight  transports  were  cast  away  on  the  rocks,  with 
a  loss  of  over  a  thousand  men.  Although  the  French  were  weakened 
by  the  European  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  their  power  was  still 
unbroken. 

Still  the  frontier  suffered  from  continued  attacks.  At  Amesbury, 
in  1722,  the  Indians  wrere  still  very  troublesome,  making  frequent 
raids  on  settlements  and  keeping  the  people  in  constant  alarm.  When 
they  would  suddenly  come  into  view,  the  general  populace  would  flee 
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to  the  forts  for  protection.  The  viewpoints  of  the  English  and  the 
Indians  were  irreconcilable  in  regard  to  land  policy.  The  English 
pointed  to  ancient  Indian  deeds  conveying  the  lands  in  question  to 
the  whites,  most  of  them  genuine  and  as  near  regular  as  such  deeds 
usually  were.  The  Indian  could  not  understand  that  a  piece  of  paper 
signed  by  his  ancestors,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  could 
deprive  him  of  lands  from  which  he  had  driven  the  white  man,  and 
where  no  white  settler  had  dared  to  set  foot  for  a  generation. 


AMESBURY — HIGH  SCHOOL 
With  “The  Doughboy”  war  memorial  before  it 


War  again  broke  out  under  Governor  Dummer  in  the  years  from 
1723-25.  Essex  County  took  part  in  campaigns  to  the  North  and 
considerable  success  was  gained  by  parties  of  volunteers  who  were 
encouraged  to  go  on  long  scouts  by  the  offer  of  a  large  bounty  for 
scalps.  This  policy  was  so  productive  that  the  General  Court  found 
it  necessary  to  order  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province  to  bury  the  scalps 
in  his  possession  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  presented  a  second  time 
for  payment.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1727  with  the  Indians,  who 
found  war  less  profitable  than  trade,  and  thus,  with  the  power  of  their 
allies  broken,  the  French  lost  much  of  their  ability  to  harm  New 
England. 

But  the  rivalry  between  France  and  England  for  possession  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  North  American  continent  had  lasted  for  over 
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one  hundred  years  and  was  to  last  a  good  while  longer.  It  must  be 
remembered  it  was  only  a  part  of  an  international  clash  which  was 
reflected  in  Europe,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  even  in  far-off  India,  and 
was  made  lively  by  an  almost  continuous  contest  for  the  control  of  the 
seas.  In  all  of  these  wars  the  treaties  of  peace  were  hardly  more 
than  truces,  and  in  all  of  them  men  of  Essex  County  participated. 
Massachusetts  was  the  most  populous  of  the  northern  colonies,  being 
a  nursery  of  merchant  shipping,  privateers,  and  fighting  ships  and  the 
land  neighbor  of  both  Acadia  and  Quebec. 

In  1744  England  found  herself  drawn  into  the  larger  operations 
of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  as  a  result  war  was  formally 
declared  against  France.  New  Englanders  were  exasperated  by  an 
unsuccessful  attack  by  the  French  upon  the  small  fishing  station  at 
Canso.  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  felt  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  attack  the  French  naval  base  of  Louisburg  on  Cape 
Breton  Island,  which  had  been  heavily  fortified  at  enormous  expense, 
but  whose  garrison  was  in  a  shameful  condition  due  to  the  inefficiency 
and  neglect  of  the  French  authorities.  This  fortress  was  really  the 
key  to  the  entire  French  position  in  North  America,  and  it  certainly 
was  a  strategic  point  in  the  whole  imperial  system  of  trade.  Several 
hundred  citizens  of  Marblehead  and  Boston  signed  petitions  to  raise 
the  necessary  money  and  risk  everything  upon  the  attempt. 

Over  thirty-three  hundred  men  were  enlisted  from  Massachusetts 
to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  which  was  to  be  led  by  William  Pepper- 
ell,  a  rich  merchant  of  Kittery.  Essex  County  contributed  heavily  to 
the  manpower.  Several  men  came  from  each  small  village  such  as 
Essex,  including  Aaron  Porter,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Rufus 
Choate,  and  larger  numbers  from  the  more  populated  towns.  For 
example,  Gloucester  sent  forty-five  soldiers,  while  Haverhill  formed 
several  companies  of  militia.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Boston  in 
March,  1744.  The  French  commander,  Duchambon,  held  out  until 
June,  when  he  capitulated.  The  number  of  killed  on  the  French  side 
was  placed  at  three  hundred,  and  on  the  English  side  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  The  capture  of  Louisburg,  which  was  supposed  to  be  impreg¬ 
nable,  made  a  tremendous  impression  not  only  throughout  the  colonies 
but  also  in  England,  and  in  consequence  of  it  William  Peppered  was 
knighted.  But  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  people  in  the  colonies, 
Louisburg  was  restored  to  France  at  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
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1748  in  exchange  for  Madras,  India.  The  expedition  had  cost  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  $261,700,  which  sum  the  British  Government  repaid  by 
sending  two  hundred  chests  of  Spanish  dollars  and  one  hundred  casks 
of  copper  coins. 

In  1755  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  wrote  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York:  “It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  observe  to 
you  how  His  Majesty’s  colonies  upon  this  continent  are  surrounded 
with  the  encroachment  of  the  French.  They  have  long  since  marked 
out  for  themselves  a  large  empire  upon  the  back  of  it,  extending  from 
Cape  Breton  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ....  with  the  numerous  power¬ 
ful  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  it  and  they  are  now  finishing  the 
extreme  parts  of  a  communication  between  Louisburg  and  Quebec 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Bay  of  Fundy  at  one  end  and 
a  junction  of  Canada  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  line  of  Forts  upon  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Rivers  at  the  other.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
most  eastern  colonies  to  be  hemmed  in  by  a  part  of  their  encroach¬ 
ments . I  have  concerted  measures  for  dislodging  the  French 

from  their  forts  in  Nova  Scotia  and  driving  them  out  of  that 
province.” 

This  letter  demonstrates  the  determination  of  the  executive  author¬ 
ity  to  take  final  action  against  the  French.  Among  many  other  things, 
he  fully  realized  the  great  importance  of  the  Grand  Bank  fishery 
to  Gloucester,  an  industry,  which  was  continually  interfered  with  by 
the  French.  In  May,  1755,  the  situation  became  so  critical  that  , 
Shirley  commissioned  John  Winslow  to  raise  two  hundred  volunteers 
to  scatter  among  the  colonies  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia. 
These  so-called  Acadians  had  been  inducing  the  Indians  to  make  raids 
against  the  northern  settlements  cf  Massachusetts. 

The  Massachusetts  volunteers  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Monckton  and  sailed  in  May,  1755,  in  three  small  frigates. 
When  the  Acadians  realized  what  was  about  to  happen,  they  sent  to 
Louisburg  for  aid,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  British  fleet  resistance 
was  futile;  and  after  a  short  struggle,  the  Acadians  hoisted  the  white 
flag  and  surrendered.  The  inhabitants  were  summoned  to  meet  at  a 
certain  place  and  were  told  they  must  emigrate.  Five  ships  came  to 
carry  them  away,  and  seven  thousand  of  these  poor  people  were  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  colonies  all  the  way  to  Louisiana.  For  example,  a 
family  of  twenty-two  Acadians  was  brought  to  Andover.  The  seven 
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sons  and  thirteen  daughters  were  cared  for  by  the  town  as  best  as 
might  be.  Others  came,  many  of  whom  became  self-supporting. 
These  exiles  gradually  made  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
upon  whom  they  were  so  helplessly  cast,  since  they  were  industrious 
and  frugal — the  women  working  in  the  fields,  pulling  flax,  and  har¬ 
vesting.  Fifteen  Acadians  were  brought  to  Boxford  and  were  sup¬ 
ported  until  1760,  when  they  were  sent  back  again  to  Canada. 

In  the  summer  of  1759  a  fleet  in  the  St.  Lawrence  cut  off  succor 
for  the  French  and  enabled  Wolfe,  the  British  commander,  to  lay 
siege  to  Quebec,  the  chief  stronghold  of  Canada.  Almost  inacces¬ 
sible  cliffs  guarded  the  approaches  from  the  river  side,  and  Mont¬ 
calm,  the  French  leader,  hoped  to  avoid  a  combat  until  the  northern 
winter  compelled  his  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  Wolfe,  however,  in 
mid-September,  found  a  path  which  enabled  him  to  scale  the  heights 
and  force  Montcalm  to  battle.  The  prize  of  victory  was  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Quebec,  and  the  next  year  saw  the  fall  of  Montreal  and  the 
completion  of  the  conquest  of  Canada.  By  the  treaties  of  Paris,  in 
1763,  France  yielded  to  Great  Britain  Canada  and  all  claims, to  ter¬ 
ritory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  retained  only  two  little  islands  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  of  importance  to  fishermen. 

The  territory  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  was  not  occupied 
or  threatened  during  the  long  war,  yet  the  colony  pledged  its 
resources,  raised  and  expended  large  sums  by  taxes  and  loans,  and 
raised  great  numbers  of  troops.  No  forced  levies  were  ordered,  as 
the  traditional  method  was  to  raise  volunteers.  These  wore  their 
own  clothing  and  frequently  bought  their  own  muskets  with  an  extra 
bounty  of  two  dollars,  but  later  there  was  provided  a  uniform  with 
red  and  blue  breeches,  a  powder  horn,  and  other  necessary  equipment. 
An  early  form  of  appeal  is  the  following,  prepared  for  recruiting 
officers : 

“Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
“by  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

“I  do  hereby  authorize  and  enjoin  ....  to  beat  his 
drums  anywhere  within  the  Province  for  enlisting  volunteers 
for  his  Majesty’s  service  in  a  regiment  of  foot  to  be  forthwith 
raised  for  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point.  And  the  Colo¬ 
nels  with  the  other  officers  of  the  regiments  within  the  Prov¬ 
ince  are  hereby  councilled  not  to  give  the  said  ....  any 
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obstruction  or  molestation  herein,  but  on  the  contrary  to  afford 
him  necessary  encouragement  and  assistance  for  which  this  is  a 
sufficient  warrant. 

“Given  under  my  hand  at  Boston  ....  day  1756, 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  Majesty’s  Reign. 

“W.  Shirley.” 

When  sufficient  soldiers  did  not  respond  to  this  appeal  by  broad¬ 
side,  officers  were  employed  to  solicit. 

Much  assistance  was  given  by  the  Essex  population.  Even  such  a 
small  settlement  as  Merrimac  furnished  thirty-two.  The  coastal 
towns  such  as  Marblehead  had  received  direct  injury  from  the  French, 
in  that  their  fishing  industry  had  been  severely  handicapped.  Their 
response  was  rapid,  and  many  men  joined  the  naval  service.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  regular  pay,  the  troops  at  the  end  of  their  service  received 
a  bounty  and  a  share  in  the  booty.  The  subscribers  were  entitled  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  but  the  exact  position  of  the  land 
was  usually  undefined;  thus  it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  by 
influence  upon  the  royal  governor  to  secure  a  most  desirable  allowance 
of  land. 

The  next  important  war  was  that  of  the  American  Colonies’  revolt 
against  the  Mother  Country,  Great  Britain.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  various  measures  passed  by  the  English  Parliament 
which  were  considered  repressive  by  the  colonies.  The  Stamp  Act 
had  been  greatly  resented  in  Massachusetts.  Boxford  noted  in  a  town 
meeting,  in  1770, 

“that  they  will  to  their  utmost  encourage  the  product  and 
manufacture  of  all  such  articles  as  have  formerly  been 
imported  from  Great  Britain  and  used  among  them;  they  will 
not  use  foreign  tea,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  used  in  their  families 
(save  in  case  of  illness)  until  the  duty  shall  have  been  entirely 
taken  off.” 

As  public  opinion  gradually  became  more  hostile  to  England, 
there  were  increasing  evidences  of  preparation  for  any  emergency 
that  might  arise.  In  December,  1774,  it  was  resolved  by  the  town 
of  Andover  “that  one-fourth  of  all  the  soldiers  of  the  town  enlist 
themselves;  and  for  their  encouragement  they  are  promised  pay  for 
every  half  day  they  shall  exercise  in  the  art  military.”  Gloucester 
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made  preparations  early  in  1775  by  buying  small  arms,  musket  balls 
and  cartridges.  A  company  of  minute  men  was  organized.  I  he  Brit¬ 
ish,  under  General  Gage,  had  ten  regiments,  adding  up  to  about  four 
thousand  men,  in  Boston.  These  soldiers  were  often  sent  out  on  prac¬ 
tice  marches  and  once  attempted  to  seize  a  store  of  munitions  at 
Salem.  The  loyalists  urged  General  Gage  to  do  something  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  vacilla¬ 
tion,  he  decided  to  seize  the  stores  of  munitions  at  Concord.  On  April 
18  he  gave  orders  for  the  flower  of  the  army  to  proceed,  half  grena¬ 
diers  and  half  infantry.  By  ten  o'clock  of  that  night  Paul  Revere 
knew  of  the  arrangement,  was  rowed  across  to  Charlestown,  from 
which  he  rode  furiously  to  Concord,  spreading  the  alarm  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  on  the  way.  The  regular  army,  delayed  by  lack  of  provisions, 
arrived  at  Lexington  the  next  morning,  where  eighty  Minute  Men 
were  lined  up  behind  a  stone  wall.  The  Americans  fired  first,  several 
of  them  were  killed  by  the  British  fire,  and  Pitcairn,  the  British  com¬ 
mander,  quickly  went  on  his  way  to  Concord,  where  he  destroyed  most 
of  the  military  stores.  The  Minute  Men  there  thought  that  the  town 
was  being  burned,  and  attacked  the  greatly  outnumbered  British  at  a 
bridge  over  the  Concord  River.  The  English  became  confused  and 
fled,  taking  two  hours  and  a  half  to  go  from  Concord  to  Lexington, 
so  hemmed  in  were  they  by  thirty-five  hundred  Minute  Men.  At  the 
end  of  the  march  the  British  found  that  seventy-three  of  their  num¬ 
ber  had  been  killed.  Thirty-five  hundred  Americans  had  fired  at  least 
one  shot  and  one  shot  in  every  ten  from  the  Americans  had  hit  some¬ 
body. 

When  news  of  the  engagements  arrived  in  Essex  County,  earnest 
preparations  were  initiated.  In  Gloucester  a  committee  of  safety 
was  formed  and  enlistments  were  vigorously  pushed.  Four  com¬ 
panies  were  enlisted.  I\ewburyport  had  appointed  a  committee  of 
safety  just  before  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  news  of  Concord 
was  the  final  signal  for  action.  A  company  was  at  once  mustered  and 
started  off  for  Boston.  Companies  of  Minute  Men  from  Haverhill 
left  for  Cambridge  in  answer  to  the  first  call  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution.  One  company  of  militia  was  left  behind  to  protect  the  town 
and  complete  the  spring  work.  On  the  very  morning  of  the  19th 
the  alarm  had  reached  Danvers,  to  be  met  with  instant  response, 
and  two  hundred  men  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action.  These  success¬ 
fully  reached  Cambridge  before  the  British  returned  from  Concord. 
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A  Danvers  account  says:  “News  of  the  fight  came  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th.  Were  the  men  safe?  Most  of  them.  Were  any  hurt? 
Some.  Were  any — ?  Yes,  young  wife  of  a  few  weeks,  your  husband 
was  one  of  the  first  martyrs  to  liberty.” 

Earl  Perry,  an  Englishman,  wrote  about  the  British  retreat  as 
follows : 

“The  rebels  attacked  in  a  very  scattered,  irregular  manner, 
but  with  perseverance  and  resolution,  nor  did  they  ever  dare 
to  form  into  any  regular  body.  Indeed,  they  knew  too  well 
what  was  proper  to  do.  Whoever  looks  upon  them  as  an 
irregular  mob  will  find  himself  much  mistaken.  They  have 
men  amongst  them  who  know  very  well  what  they  are  about, 
having  been  employed  as  Rangers  against  the  Indians  and 
Canadians,  and  this  country  being  so  much  covered  with  wood, 
and  hilly,  is  very  advantageous  for  their  method  of  fighting. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  as  the  rebels  have  now  had 
time  to  prepare,  they  are  determined  to  go  through  with  it, 
nor  will  the  insurrection  here  turn  out  so  despicable  as  is  per¬ 
haps  imagined  at  home.  For  my  part,  I  never  believed,  I 
confess,  that  they  would  have  attacked  the  King’s  troops,  or 
had  the  perseverance  I  found  in  them  yesterday.” 

In  diaries  and  letters  we  are  given  vivid  impressions  of  the  stir¬ 
ring  forenoon  in  several  of  the  Essex  towns.  A  boy  five  years  old  at 
the  time  said  in  after  years  he  remembered  being  awakened  at  his 
home  in  Lynn  by  the  sudden  firing  of  a  musket  under  the  window.  He 
heard  the  neighbor’s  boys  calling  for  his  brothers,  nineteen  and 
seventeen.  They  said  the  regulars  were  out  and  that  the  Minute  Men 
were  gathering.  The  alarm  was  heard  in  Lynnfield  early  in  the 
morning.  An  eleven-year-old  boy  harnessed  the  horse  and  drove 
his  father  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  Minute  Men  in  the  center  of  the 
village.  A  house  being  built  in  Lynn  was  left  without  a  carpenter. 
A  young  woman  watched  the  Danvers  men  as  they  passed,  noting 
particularly  their  gray  homespun  stockings.  Many  times  she  drew 
water  from  the  wrell  for  the  thirsty  Minute  Men  as  they  hurried  along 
the  road.  The  next  day,  she  saw,  carried  by  a  cart,  the  bodies  of 
seven  of  the  same  men  whom  she  knew  by  their  gray  stockings.  The 
captain  of  the  Danvers  company  said  that  some  of  his  soldiers  in  their 
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eagerness  for  the  fight  actually  ran  most  of  the  way,  accomplishing  the 
sixteen  miles  in  four  hours.  One  left  his  work,  put  on  his  wedding 
suit,  and  said  to  his  bride:  “If  I  die,  I  must  die  in  my  best  clothes." 

In  Andover  the  bells  were  rung  and  the  alarm  drum  was  sounded. 
Oxen  were  left  standing  in  the  field  and  food  lay  untasted  on  the  table. 
A  man  was  ploughing  near  his  house  in  Methuen  when  the  news  came. 
Knowing  he  would  lose  no  time,  his  wife  hastened  out  of  the  house  to 
bid  him  “Good-bye,”  but  she  found  only  the  oxen  and  plough  stand¬ 
ing  there.  Hurrying  along  the  road  to  the  top  of  the  hill  she  could 
just  see  her  husband  in  the  distance  running  at  full  speed.  At  her 
loud  call  he  waved  his  hat  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  From  Box- 
ford,  one  Lieutenant  Peabody,  also  at  his  field  labors,  heard  the 
North  Andover  meetinghouse  bell  and  bidding  farewell  left  his  fam¬ 
ily,  not  to  return  for  months. 

Amesbury  authorized  her  selectmen  to  raise  one  hundred  pounds 
to  aid  in  the  war.  The  citizens  declared  “that  they  would  abide  by 
and  defend  the  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes  if  they  think  expedient  to  declare  the  colonies  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Great  Britain.” 

The  English  soldiers  quartered  in  Marblehead  were  withdrawn 
and  a  vessel  was  sent  by  the  British  Government  to  lay  about  the 
harbor  and  search  every  boat  that  entered  port,  obtaining  all  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  arms  that  might  be  sent  to  the  colonies.  One  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  guns  and  powder  managed  to  land  in  the  night  and  secreted  the 
chest  of  guns  and  other  supplies.  When  independence  was  declared  in 
July,  1776,  a  messenger  rode  into  Marblehead,  giving  out  the  news, 
and  it  was  counted  so  great  a  thing  that  within  a  few  weeks,  when 
printed  copies  of  the  document  were  obtained,  the  town  clerk  was 
instructed  to  transcribe  the  same  in  the  records  of  the  town. 

Rockport  was  just  a  thriving  little  fishing  settlement;  when  it 
heard  of  the  British  march  to  Concord  it  sent  men  to  Gloucester  to 
secure  arms.  Several  English  boats  were  captured  nearby,  one  of 
which  was  loaded  with  cattle,  which  were  taken  ashore  and  sold  at 
auction.  At  Andover  a  Committee  of  Inspection  and  Safety  was 
formed  to  see  to  it  that  the  non-consumption  agreement  be  lived  up 
to,  that  every  kind  of  extravagance  and  dissipation  be  discontinued. 
They  were  to  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  articles  of  expense  of 
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mourning  material,  to  inspect  the  traders  of  the  town  and,  if  the  rules 
had  been  violated,  to  publish  their  names.  They  were  further  to 
encourage  the  people  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  and  to  increase 
their  number,  at  the  same  time  to  promote  agriculture,  arts,  and 
manufactures. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  most  of  the  campaigns  of  the  whole  war 
were  participated  in  by  men  of  Essex  County.  The  above  material 
shows  quite  adequately  how  sudden  and  patriotic  was  the  response 
when  the  time  came. 

The  ultimate  freedom  gained  by  the  United  States  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  service  rendered  by  our  private  armed  vessels.  New- 
buryport  commissioned  about  seventy  privateers,  while  Salem  prob¬ 
ably  sent  out  during  the  war  a  larger  tonnage  of  private  armed 
vessels  than  any  other  Massachusetts  port.  Marblehead  lost  more 
vessels  in  proportion  to  her  population  than  any  other  Massachusetts 
town.  Gloucester’s  important  ship,  the  brig  “Gloucester,”  of  eight¬ 
een  guns  and  one  hundred  thirty  men,  after  taking  two  prizes,  was 
never  again  heard  from.  From  1780-83  Gloucester  commissioned 
twenty-four  armed  vessels.  When  the  war  was  ended  she  had  lost 
almost  all  her  armed  vessels  and  one-third  of  her  poll-paying  popula¬ 
tion.  In  1775  Captain  Hill  captured  and  brought  into  Beverly  har¬ 
bor  the  schooner  “Industry.”  Her  cargo  was  sold  and  the  ship 
delivered  over  into  public  service.  The  merchants  and  seamen  were 
highly  patriotic,  but  their  patriotism  was  mixed  at  times  with  their 
own  personal  interest,  which  was  privateering.  This  latter  appealed 
to  the  spirit  of  gambling  and  also  offered  a  congenial  employment 
to  mariners  who  were  neither  fit  for  nor  content  in  land  service. 
It  afforded  merchants  a  chance  to  employ  their  capital  and  ships 
in  a  speculative  but  alluring  business,  while  all  engaged  in  it  could 
feel  that  they  were  doing  their  bit  for  the  best  interest  of  State  and 
country.  Many  distinguished  Massachusetts  naval  officers  came 
from  such  towns  as  Salisbury,  Newburyport,  Marblehead,  Gloucester, 
Salem,  and  Beverly. 

The  success  in  this  legalized  piracy  was  probably  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  of  seaboard  Massachusetts  to  the  War  of  Independence. 
Six  hundred  and  twenty-six  letters-of-marque  were  issued  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  vessels  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Privateers  were  of 
little  use  in  naval  operations  as  the  disastrous  Penobscot  expedition 
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proved,  but  they  were  of  the  greatest  service  in  preying  on  the  enemy’s 
commerce,  interrupting  his  communications  with  America,  terrifying 
the  English  and  supplying  the  patriot  army  with  munitions,  stores, 
clothing — at  English  expense. 

Economically,  privateering  employed  the  fishermen  and  all  those 
people  who  depended  upon  shipping.  As  privateers  required  speed, 
the  builders  did  away  with  high  quarter-decks,  eased  waterlines,  and 
substituted  a  nearly  El-shaped  cross  section  for  the  barrel-shaped 
bottom. 

The  "General  Pickering,”  of  Salem,  with  fourteen  guns  and  forty- 
five  men,  beat  the  British  privateer  “Achilles,”  of  three  times  her  size 
and  armament,  in  one  of  the  most  gallant  sea  fights  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Before  the  war,  Salem  was  merely  a  fishing  port,  but  privateer- 
ing  gave  her  seamen  a  broader  horizon  and  her  merchants  a  splendid 
ambition.  Large  profits  were  made  in  the  early  years  of  the  war, 
but  later  the  British  tightened  their  blockade  and  captured  a  large 
part  of  the  American  fleet,  driving  up  the  insurance  rate  to  forty  per 
cent,  in  1780.  The  Derbys  of  Salem  are  said  to  have  been  the  only 
privateering  firm  to  retain  a  favorable  balance  when  peace  was 
concluded. 

The  L  nited  States  did  not  recruit  its  own  troops,  but  apportioned 
the  number  desired  among  the  several  states.  The  Continental  pay 
for  privates  was  liberal  compared  with  that  of  European  soldiers, 
but  prices  rose,  and  men  with  farms  to  care  for  and  families  to  support 
made  a  painful  sacrifice  in  leaving  their  homes  and  fields  for  military 
service.  This  difficulty  was  met  by  giving  a  cattle  bounty.  In  1776 
Massachusetts  voted  to  raise  five  thousand  men  and  offered  liberal 
bounties.  Then  to  men  engaging  to  serve  for  the  whole  war  the  State 
ottered  pay  of  twenty  shillings  a  month  in  addition  to  the  pay  given 
by  the  Continental  Congress.  Besides  money  bounties  special  advan¬ 
tages  were  often  given  to  men  in  the  army,  such  as  exemption  from 
poll  and  personal  property  taxes.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  their  real 
estate  was  exempted  from  a  tax  levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
troops.  In  1778  it  was  voted  by  Andover  “to  procure  for  each  soldier 
in  the  Continental  Army  doing  duty  for  this  town,  two  pairs  of  stock¬ 
ings,  one  pair  of  shoes  and  a  blanket.”  This  was  to  alleviate  the 
destitution  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  our  Revolutionary  War  are  quite 
too  well  known  to  be  treated  in  this  medium.  So  far  as  the  United 
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States  was  concerned,  the  failure  of  Cornwallis  ended  the  war.  Eng¬ 
lish  opinion  would  not  support  further  efforts  to  subdue  America, 
although  its  loss  was  greeted  with  lamentations  as  marking  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  empire  and  the  establishment 
of  the  “uncontrolled  superiority  of  France  in  Europe.’’  By  the 
treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  hostilities  in  America  ceased  at 
once,  the  British  Army  and  fleet  were  withdrawn  from  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  our  independence  was  fully  acknowledged. 
A  former  colony  of  England  had  become  an  independent  member  of 
the  family  of  nations. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Napoleonic  Wars  aroused  Europe  and 
indirectly  brought  in  the  United  States.  We  were  still  a  people  devoted 
to  agriculture  and  commerce  and  as  such  dependent  upon  Europe  for 
our  manufactured  goods.  Our  swift  vessels  were  the  favorite  car¬ 
riers  of  the  merchandise  of  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Far  East  to  Europe.  The  Napoleonic  Decrees  and  the  British  Orders 
in  Council  practically  made  all  of  our  trade  illegal  with  Europe.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  England  needed  every  man  she  could  get  for  her  navy  and 
was  highly  incensed  when  her  sailors  deserted  by  the  hundreds  to  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  wages,  the  better  food,  and  the  more  humane 
treatment  accorded  seamen  on  board  the  American  vessels.  British 
cruisers  hovered  oft  our  shores  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  stop¬ 
ping  our  ships  at  will  and  taking  off  thousands  of  sailors  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  British  deserters.  It  availed  a  man  nothing  to  show  his 
easily  procured  certificate  of  American  naturalization,  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  another  country.  In  1807,  President  Jefferson,  in 
order  to  prevent  our  being  actively  drawn  into  the  struggle,  pro¬ 
hibited  any  American  vessel  from  sailing  for  a  foreign  port.  It  was 
thought  by  Jefferson  and  his  advisers  that  our  commerce  would  be  so 
indispensable  to  both  England  and  France  that  its  interruption  would 
make  them  respect  our  neutrality.  But  this  act  aroused  a  strong  pro¬ 
test  at  home,  as  it  threatened  to  destroy  the  very  trade  which  it  was 
designed  to  protect.  The  merchants  of  New  England,  including  those 
of  Salem  and  Newburyport,  preferred  risking  the  loss  of  a  few  men 
and  vessels  to  seeing  their  ships  tied  idly  to  the  wharves  and  their 
merchandise  spoiling  in  warehouses.  Later  the  embargo  was  lifted, 
but  by  1 8  1 1  a  new  group  in  Congress,  greatly  interested  in  American 
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expansion,  felt  that  Canada  could  easily  be  conquered  and  England 
could  be  beaten.  War  was  declared  in  1812. 

To  this  War  of  1812  maritime  Massachusetts  was  flatly  opposed. 
The  war  seemed  immoral  because  it  was  waged  against  the  “World’s 
last  hope”  and,  furthermore,  it  seemed  unjust  because  Napoleon  had 
done  as  much  damage,  if  not  more,  to  American  commerce  than  Eng¬ 
land.  In  Congress  a  majority  of  the  representatives  from  New 
England  voted  against  the  declaration  of  war.  These  seaboard  com¬ 
munities  of  Essex  County  which  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  merchant 
seamen  showed  repeatedly  by  vote  and  deed  their  opposition  to  a 
war  waged  ostensibly  in  their  behalf.  Fifty-one  of  the  leading  ship 
owners  of  Massachusetts  who  had  employed  annually  over  fifteen 
hundred  seamen  for  the  last  twelve  years  could  remember  but  twelve 
cases  of  Americans  being  impressed  from  their  vessels.  When  Cap¬ 
tain  Lawrence’s  body,  after  his  glorious  death  aboard  the  “Chesa¬ 
peake,”  was  brought  back  to  Salem  for  burial,  the  North  Meeting¬ 
house  was  refused  for  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  its  bell  hung  silent 
when  the  procession  passed.  A  local  militia  company  refused  to  do 
escort  duty,  and  not  a  single  representative  of  the  State  government 
attended  in  his  official  capacity. 

Privateering  was  much  the  most  popular  form  of  service  in  mari¬ 
time  Massachusetts;  it  paid  better  wages,  was  safer,  and  more  fun 
than  the  army  or  navy.  Marblehead,  which  supported  the  war,  pro¬ 
vided  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  privateersmen,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  naval  seamen,  and  only  fifty-seven  soldiers. 

From  Salem,  forty  vessels,  most  of  which  were  men-of-war,  sallied 
forth  to  carry  on  the  war.  There  were  also  over  one  hundred  private 
trading  vessels  which  took  a  hand  in  fighting  as  well  as  trading.  The 
privateer  brig,  “Grand  Turk’s,”  records  give  all  the  business  details 
of  commerce  destroying.  The  owners  paid  all  the  expenses  and 
received  half  the  net  proceeds  of  prizes.  The  remainder  was  divided 
into  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares,  of  which  the  captain  got  ten, 
the  first  lieutenant  seven  and  a  half,  second  lieutenant,  sailing  master 
and  surgeon,  each  six;  gunners  and  petty  officers,  each  two,  and  ninety- 
five  seamen  each  one.  In  addition,  there  was  twenty  dollars  for 
whomever  sighted  a  prize  and  half  a  share  extra  for  the  first  to  board 
one.  No  seaman  was  allowed  to  sell  more  than  his  half  share  in 
advance. 
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I  he  gallant  contest  between  the  English  frigate  “Shannon”  and 
the  American  frigate  “Chesapeake,”  in  1813,  was  witnessed  by  crowds 
of  people  of  Lynn,  who  not  only  climbed  the  nearby  hills,  but  also 
clung  to  the  housetops.  Newburyport  was  a  large  shipping  and  boat¬ 
building  center,  so  at  first  the  war  was  quite  unpopular.  Votes  were 
passed  refusing  to  pay  bounties  for  enlistments  should  men  be  called 
for,  but  the  increasing  seizure  of  ships  tended  greatly  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  and,  by  1813,  Newburyport  had  a  busy  fleet  of  privateers 
on  the  seas. 

I  he  British  fleet  made  life  very  stimulating  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1814.  Two  frigates  made  their  headquarters  at  Prov- 
incetown,  which  the  government  had  neglected  to  fortify,  and  cruised 
constantly  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann.  These  vessels  captured 
and  often  ransomed  such  coasting  and  fishing  vessels  as  ventured  out. 
They  landed  a  crew  at  Thatcher's  Island  off  Cape  Ann  and  dug  pota¬ 
toes,  cut  fishing  boats  out  of  Kettle  Cove,  drove  a  schooner  ashore 
on  Mingo  Beach,  Beverly;  took  vessels  from  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Sewall,  Marblehead,  and  captured  six  coasters  close  to  the  Neck. 
English  ships  frequently  visited  opposite  Bass  Point  in  Nahant  and 
were  so  near  that  men  could  be  seen  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate.  One 
fishing  skipper  was  captured  and  brought  alongside  the  vessel.  He 
refused  to  allow  the  captain  to  take  his  fish  without  paying  for  them, 
which  so  amused  the  officers  that  they  paid  up,  remarking,  “Let  the 
exacting  Yankee  fisherman  go,  but  if  we  catch  you  again,  we  will  keep 
you,  fish  and  all.” 

In  addition  to  its  original  grievance  against  the  war,  Essex  County 
felt  abandoned  by  the  Federal  Government.  Her  volunteers  were 
marched  off  to  the  Canadian  frontiers,  leaving  the  coast  defenseless. 
Taxes  were  increasing,  yet  the  administration  showed  no  sign  of 
yielding  its  high  pretensions,  which  postponed  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  In  Amesbury,  for  example,  the  war  was  very  unpopular  and 
few  soldiers  entered  the  army. 

When  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  England  had  no  further  need 
to  enforce  right  of  search,  blockades,  and  impressment,  so  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Castlereagh,  offered  to  treat 
directly  with  peace  commissioners  from  the  United  States.  Peace  was 
signed  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1814,  restoring  the  exact  conditions  that 
had  existed  before  the  war.  All  the  posts  captured  by  either  side  were 
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given  up.  Nothing  was  said  about  impressments  or  the  right  of 
search,  which  had  really  become  a  dead  letter  after  the  fall  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty. 

The  United  States  remained  at  peace  until  the  Mexican  question 
arose.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  American  claims  in  Mexico,  and 
the  Texan  boundary  situation  caused  a  great  deal  of  friction  between 
the  two  countries.  It  seems  that  President  Polk  did  not  deliberately 
want  war,  but  he  very  much  wanted  Mexican  territory.  Orders  were 
given  to  occupy  disputed  territory  to  which  the  American  claim  was 
shadowy.  Our  government  was  very  unwilling  to  display  patience, 
tact,  and  the  indulgence  necessary  in  any  dealings  with  the  Mexican 
Government  of  1846.  Mexican  forces  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
Congress  responded  in  May  by  declaring  war.  The  Americans  per¬ 
formed  a  brilliant  series  of  military  achievements  and  the  war  was 
soon  over,  with  Mexico  recognizing  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
cession  of  California. 

The  war  not  only  marked  the  culmination  of  the  American  move¬ 
ment  of  expansion,  but  also  showed  itself  as  a  war  supported  by  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  United  States.  In  the  volunteering,  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  where  was  located  the  country’s  center  of  population, 
only  contributed  eleven  per  cent.  New  England  was  very  bitter 
against  the  whole  affair.  Any  additional  territory  in  that  part  of 
the  United  States  was  considered  in  New  England  as  an  effort  of  the 
South  to  extend  slavery,  which  suspicion  was  considered  confirmed  at 
the  time  by  the  letter  written  by  Calhoun  in  answer  to  the  expressed 
desire  of  England  to  abolish  slavery  throughout  the  world.  The  New 
England  anti-slavery  elements,  many  of  which  were  in  Essex  County, 
were  naturally  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Texas  project,  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition  was  loudly  voiced  in  the  State  Legislature,  which  declared  that 
Massachusetts  would  never  consent  to  the  admission  of  Texas  or  any 
other  territory  except  on  the  basis  of  a  free  State.  After  the  annexa¬ 
tion,  it  was  voted  that  the  act  was  not  legally  binding  on  the  states. 
The  newspapers  were  naturally  filled  with  scathing  denunciations  of 
what  they  regarded  as  an  utterly  unjust  and  uncalled  for  conflict.  For 
example,  Lynn  only  furnished  twenty  volunteers  and  no  company  at 
all  was  organized  in  Haverhill. 

The  Civil  War  was  not  in  reality  an  inevitable  conflict,  but  it  was 
irrepressible  only  because  both  the  North  and  South  had  no  tolerance 
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and  patience.  I  he  North  had  passed  liberty  laws  and  formed  a  new 
sectional  party.  I  he  South  had  agitated  for  a  revival  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  Republican  party  would  win 
the  elections  of  i860,  the  South  started  secession  talk  in  earnest. 
South  Carolina  seceded  before  the  Presidential  vote  was  actually 
counted. 

The  response  of  Massachusetts  and  Essex  County  was  immediate 
and  enthusiastic.  The  citizens  showed  themselves  eager  to  forward 
the  military  effort  of  Massachusetts  in  every  way.  They  helped  by 
contributions  of  every  kind,  of  their  goods,  of  their  money,  of  their 
services.  Danvers  had  anticipated  trouble  with  the  South  after  Lin¬ 
coln  s  election  and  had  called  a  town  meeting  to  raise  a  company  of 
militia  in  case  of  war  a  week  before  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  A 
company  volunteered  with  eagerness,  and  for  the  whole  war  the  town 
furnished  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  men,  thirty-six  over  and 
above  all  demands.  Five  days  after  Sumter,  a  meeting  was  calied  in 
Salem,  where  it  was  decided  to  stand  by  the  Union,  come  what  might. 
Several  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  on  the  spot  for  immediate 
use  in  organizing  and  for  carrying  out  anything  that  the  government 
at  Washington  might  deem  wise.  Within  a  week  two  hundred  men 
had  left  Salem  for  Washington  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln.  In 
the  final  report,  Salem  had  sent  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  privates  and  three  hundred  and  forty  officers,  totaling  thirty-one 
hundred  men.  Lynn  furnished  two  hundred  and  thirty  more  than  her 
quota.  Amesbury  gave  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  to  each  single  man  for 
enlistment  and  twenty  dollars  to  married  men.  A  company  wTas 
formed  which  later  became  part  of  the  heavy  artillery.  Nahant 
organized  a  home  guard  at  once.  The  arms  were  bought  by  sub¬ 
scription  and  military  drill  began. 

Georgetown  had  been  moved  to  its  depths  by  the  agitation  and 
discussion  of  slavery.  The  anti-abolitionists  were  called  “come  outers” 
and  much  opposition  to  them  developed.  They  were  obliged  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  groves,  barns,  and  on  the  steps  of  churches.  A  Mr. 
Eliot’s  house,  now'  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
underground  railway  for  the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves.  He  and  the 
poet,  John  G.  Whittier,  helped  a  number  of  them  to  escape.  A  Mrs 
Swett  was  very  bold  in  her  support  of  the  cause.  She  took  her  knit¬ 
ting  to  church,  where  she  w'as  arrested  for  contempt  and  sentenced  to 
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jail  at  Ipswich.  When  the  officers  came  for  her,  she  refused  to  enter 
the  sleigh  and  was  lifted  in.  When  she  arrived  at  Ipswich,  the  keeper 
of  the  house  of  correction  declined  to  receive  her,  declaring  that 
“those  who  had  brought  her  there  deserved  more  than  she  to  be 
retained.” 

Beverly  sent  many  men  in  the  2d  Massachusetts  Regiment,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  After  it  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  “National  Intelligencer”  said  editorially:  “We  doubt 
whether  any  single  regiment  in  the  country  could  furnish  such  a  ready 
contingent  to  reconstruct  a  steam  engine,  lay  a  railroad  track  and 
bend  the  rails  of  a  man-of-war.”  One  of  the  Beverly  company  wrote 
back  from  Washington  that  President  Lincoln  appeared  on  their 
arrival  and  said:  “Three  cheers  for  the  8th  Regiment  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  can  build  a  locomotive,  lay  railroad  tracks  and  retake 
the  constitution.”  It  appears  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  8th  Regi¬ 
ment  at  Annapolis,  General  Butler  found  the  enginehouse  locked  up. 
He  broke  it  open  and  discovered  the  engine  all  in  pieces.  “Who 
knows  anything  about  an  engine?”  was  the  question.  One  man 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  said:  “I  do,  General,  I  made  that  loco¬ 
motive  and  can  repair  her  in  two  hours,”  and  he  did.  The  man  was 
none  other  than  Charles  S.  Homans,  of  Beverly,  who  found  his  mark 
on  the  disabled  locomotive  at  Annapolis  and  superintended  its  con¬ 
struction. 

The  war  was  divided  into  an  Eastern  Campaign  in  Virginia  and 
a  Western  one  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  devoted  to  shearing  off  the 
territory  that  would  provision  the  South.  1  he  war  was  won  partly 
because  of  the  success  in  cutting  off  this  surplus  food  producing  area. 
Also  the  Union  blockade  was  successful,  and  this  strangle-hcld  pre¬ 
vented  cotton  and  tobacco  from  being  sold  to  Europe,  where  it  would 
gain  credits  for  the  Confederacy.  At  the  start  the  South  felt  Europe 
would  be  forced  to  intervene  to  get  the  southern  cotton,  but  in  1861 
Europe  was  overstocked  with  cotton,  and  the  European  mill  owners 
were  really  pleased  to  have  the  South  secede,  for  it  meant  a  rise  in 
price  for  the  cotton  supply  that  they  held.  The  North  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  great  economic  superiority,  controlling  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  iron  industry,  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  textile  business,  and  was 
steadily  becoming  richer  while  the  South  was  growing  poorer.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  North  had  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  way 
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of  railway  transportation.  It  was  the  first  war  in  which  railroads 
played  a  vital  part.  I  he  South  was  unable  to  keep  up  their  few  lines, 
and  what  they  had  left,  Sherman  destroyed.  Financially,  the  North 
was  much  more  stable,  while  the  South  was  unable  to  establish  Eu¬ 
ropean  credits  and  had  to  resort  to  the  issue  of  paper  money,  which 
soon  became  worthless.  The  Confederates  broke  down  owing  to  a  dis¬ 
sension  in  their  own  ranks.  President  Davis  was  compelled  to  carry 
out  centralization  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Confederacy  became  a 
socialized  state,  which  conflicted  with  the  opinions  of  the  Southern 
leaders  of  the  states’  rights  principles.  Although  Davis  was  a  great 
leader,  he  lacked  Lincoln’s  tact  and  patience  in  getting  on  with  poli¬ 
ticians.  Desertions  from  the  Confederate  armies  became  a  great 
problem.  Resulting  from  all  this,  came  Lee’s  surrender,  which  ended 
the  slavery  problem  for  good. 

In  1895  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Cuba  which  was  induced  partly 
by  the  long-lasting  Spanish  oppression  and  partly  by  the  complete 
economic  chaos  that  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  had  fallen  into  because 
of  the  high  tariff  policies  of  the  United  States.  The  insurrection 
brought  about  acts  of  outright  savageness  by  both  the  dissatisfied 
natives  and  the  Spanish  troops.  American  indignation  was  particu¬ 
larly  aroused  by  the  Spanish  Captain-General’s  policy  of  herding  the 
Cubans  into  garrison  towns,  where  they  perished  by  the  thousand  from 
disease  and  starvation.  Spanish  “atrocities”  were  enlarged  upon  by 
the  yellow  newspapers  of  the  Nation,  which  always  thrive  on  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  a  well  organized  Cuban  bureau  of  propaganda  deeply 
stirred  an  American  public  opinion  always  sympathic  to  the  spectacle 
of  a  struggle  for  liberty.  President  Cleveland  solemnly  warned  Spain 
that  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  “our  obligations  to  the 
sovereign  of  Spain  will  be  superseded  by  higher  obligations.” 

After  President  McKinley  came  into  office  the  new  Spanish  min¬ 
istry  of  Sagasta  at  Madrid  proposed  to  abandon  its  concentration 
policy  and  promised  some  measures  of  home  rule.  It  appeared  that 
the  crisis  had  passed,  but  on  February  15,  1898,  the  United  States 
battleship  “Maine”  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor.  This  started  a 
clamor  for  war,  and  when  a  naval  court  of  inquiry  reported  that  the 
cause  was  an  external  explosion  by  a  submarine  mine,  the  cry,  “Remem¬ 
ber  the  Maine!”  became  popular.  The  President  sent  to  Madrid  a 
suggestion  that  the  conservation  camps  be  broken  up  and  the  United 
States  mediate  between  Spain  and  Cuba.  Orders  were  given  revok- 
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ing  the  concentration  policy,  and  in  April  the  Governor-General  of 
Cuba  was  instructed  to  grant  an  armistice  to  the  insurgents.  But 
Congress,  the  press,  and  the  country  were  clamoring  for  war.  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley  became  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  if  he  did  not 
give  way,  the  Republican  party  would  be  broken.  After  much  prayer 
and  hesitation,  he  decided  to  yield,  and  the  result  was  w7ar. 

In  Massachusetts,  Governor  Wolcott  had  taken  steps  to  have  the 
militia  in  readiness  for  the  call  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
President’s  first  call  for  troops  asked  for  four  regiments  of  infantry 
and  four  companies  of  heavy  artillery.  It  stated  that  it  “is  the  wish 
of  the  President  that  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State 
Militia  shall  be  used  as  far  as  their  numbers  will  permit,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  are  armed,  equipped  and  drilled.”  In  each  town  and 
city  the  companies  were  given  an  ovation  on  their  departure  for  the 
mobilization  camps,  and  the  regiments  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  were  reviewed  by  the  Governor  as  they  passed  through  Boston. 

The  war  was  very  popular  in  Essex  County.  Big  business  was  not 
interested  in  the  exploitation  of  Cuba,  but  American  sensibilities  had 
been  aroused  by  the  Cuban  struggle  for  independence  and  outraged 
by  the  destruction  of  the  “Maine.”  One  week  after  the  declaration, 
Dewey  steamed  into  Manila  Bay  with  the  Pacific  Squadron  and  with¬ 
out  losing  a  man  reduced  the  Spanish  fleet  to  old  junk.  The  5th  Army 
Corps  safely  landed  in  Cuba  and  won  three  battles  in  quick  succession. 
Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet  issued  from  Santiago  Bay,  and  in  a  few  hours’ 
running  fight  was  completely  smashed,  with  the  loss  of  a  single  Ameri¬ 
can  sailor.  Ten  weeks’  fighting  and  the  United  States  had  taken  an 
Empire  from  Spain. 

Most  of  the  men  who  served  in  the  war  were  from  organized 
militia  or  National  Guard  companies.  The  work  of  assembling  went 
along  very  smoothly,  and  in  Salem  it  was  said  that  the  local  work  of 
mustering  and  recruiting  was  much  easier  than  in  the  other  wars. 
The  larger  cities  of  the  county,  such  as  Lynn,  Haverhill,  and  Newbury- 
port,  furnished  anywhere  from  five  to  nine  hundred  men.  Four  infan¬ 
try  regiments  assembled  on  the  Framingham  camp  ground,  which  was 
named  Camp  Dewey.  The  Second  was  the  first  regiment  to  leave  the 
State,  going  by  rail  to  Lakeland,  Florida,  and  thence  to  Tampa, 
where  it  joined  the  expeditionary  force  to  Cuba,  being  attached  to  the 
2d  Cavalry  Brigade.  It  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Siboney  and 
San  Juan  Hill  and  was  the  only  Massachusetts  command  to  suffer 
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casualties  in  action,  losing  five  men  killed  and  four  others  who  died 
of  wounds.  Like  all  other  Massachusetts  commands,  it  was  armed 
with  the  old  Springfield  rifle,  shooting  black  powder,  wrhich  though 
superior  in  stopping  power,  was  inferior  in  range  to  the  Spanish 
Mauser.  Hence  the  American  troops  were  obliged  to  advance  under 
a  fire  which  they  could  not  return  effectively;  and  when  they  did  open 
fire,  the  smoke  of  their  guns  revealed  their  location  to  the  enemy. 

In  a  military  sense,  the  United  States  was  entirely  unprepared. 
An  elderly  jobbing  politician  was  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department. 
There  was  no  khaki  cloth  in  the  country,  and  thousands  of  troops 
fought  a  summer  campaign  in  Cuba  clothed  in  the  heavy  blue  uni¬ 
forms  of  winter  garrison  duty.  Volunteers  neglected  all  principles  of 
camp  sanitation,  and  for  every  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
men  killed  or  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  thirteen  died  of  disease. 
Transporting  eighteen  thousand  men  to  Cuba  caused  more  confusion 
than  conveying  two  million  men  to  France  twenty  years  later.  Yet 
the  little  expeditionary  force  was  allowed  to  land  on  the  beach  with¬ 
out  opposition  and  the  Spanish  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  with  six 
weeks’  warning,  almost  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  island,  and 
thirteen  thousand  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  was  able  to  concentrate  only 
seventeen  hundred  on  the  battlefields  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan 
against  fifteen  thousand  Americans.  These  seventeen  hundred  Spani¬ 
ards,  well  armed  and  entrenched,  gave  an  excellent  account  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  on  July  3,  Cervera’s  battle  fleet  steamed  forth  to  death  and 
destruction.  Santiago  surrendered  shortly  after,  and  the  war  wa<: 
over. 

The  8th  Regiment  from  Essex  County  left  in  May,  1898,  for 
Camp  Thomas,  Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia,  whence  it  went  suc¬ 
cessively  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  Americus,  Georgia.  The  great 
scourge  of  mobilization  camps  of  1898  was  typhoid  fever,  caused  by 
lack  of  knowledge  of  and  failure  to  observe  the  rules  of  sanitation. 
In  this  respect  the  Eighth  had  an  enviable  record,  the  sanitary  rules 
being  so  strictly  enforced  that  the  inspector-general  of  the  army  called 
its  camp  at  Americus  “a  model”  and  said:  “These  same  soldiers  had 
a  perfect  camp  also  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.”  Though  the  regiment 
had  no  battle  experience,  it  went  to  Matanzas,  Cuba,  in  January, 
1899,  and  held  that  city  for  nearly  three  months,  its  camp  being 
located  near  Fort  San  Serverino.  It  was  mustered  out  on  April  28, 
1899. 
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To  Spain  President  McKinley  dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  which 
were:  Immediate  evacuation  and  definite  relinquishment  of  Cuba, 
cession  of  Porto  Rico,  and  an  island  in  the  Ladrones,  occupation  of 
the  city,  harbor,  and  bay  of  Manila.  Spain  signed  a  preliminary  peace 
to  this  effect,  sadly  protesting,  “This  demand  strips  us  of  the  very 
last  memory  of  a  glorious  past  and  expels  us  from  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  which  became  peopled  and  civilized  through  the  proud  deeds 
of  our  ancestors.” 

The  outbreak  of  the  great  European  War  came  upon  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  Essex  County  as  a  complete  surprise.  None 
of  the  many  travelers  caught  by  it  in  Europe  had  received  any  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  coming  storm.  The  economic  and  social  ties  between 
Europe  and  the  eastern  seaboard  states,  especially  Massachusetts, 
were  strong.  Trade  with  foreign  countries  had  prospered  and  citi¬ 
zens  watched  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  with  deep  sentimental 
interest  and  with  no  little  alarm  for  their  trade  and  business  interests. 
The  sympathy  of  the  people  went  out  strongly  to  France,  and  the  great 
majority  of  Essex  County  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  allied 
powers.  Some  of  our  citizens  joined  the  Allies,  enlisting  with  the 
Canadian  forces,  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  or  with  the  allied  hospital 
and  ambulance  service.  When  the  “Lusitania”  was  sunk,  in  1915,  a 
great  wave  of  indignation  swept  over  the  whole  country  and  inter¬ 
vention  seemed  less  remote.  On  February  1,  1917,  Germany  notified 
our  government  of  its  decision  to  sink  without  warning  all  ships, 
neutral  or  belligerent,  encountered  in  North  Atlantic  waters  adjacent 
to  Europe.  President  Wilson  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  went  on  record  unanimously 
approving  the  President’s  action.  The  press  denounced  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  German  action  in  no  uncertain  terms.  On  April  2  Congress 
was  reassembled  and  the  President  delivered  a  great  message  request¬ 
ing  a  declaration  of  war.  The  intercepted  Zimmerman  note  in  which 
Germany  proposed  an  alliance  with  Mexico,  the  detention  of  United 
States  consuls  in  Germany,  the  insults  to  the  American  flag  in  Belgium, 
and  the  unrestricted  sinking  of  our  ships,  all  served  to  fan  the  flame  of 
popular  resentment.  After  a  vigorous  speech  by  Senator  Lodge  and 
with  the  support  of  every  Massachusetts  Congressman,  war  was 
declared  April  5,  1917,  an.  appropriation  of  three  billion,  four  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  was  voted,  and  an  army  of  one  million  men  was 
authorized. 
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In  May,  Massachusetts  passed  the  Commonwealth  Defense  Act, 
which  gave  almost  supreme  military  powers  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  It  gave  him  the  right  of  seizure 
of  property  and  broad  powers  over  the  production,  use  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  food.  It  authorized  courts  to  require  bail  in  cases  menacing 
public  safety  and  allowed  the  suspension  of  certain  laws  relating  to 
labor  and  the  appointment  of  civil  officers,  and  in  other  respects 
greatly  extended  the  power  of  the  executive  civil  officers.  In  other 
words,  Massachusetts  was  now  upon  a  firm  wartime  footing.  But 
recruiting  for  the  army  was  not  easy,  and  Massachusetts  had  not 
increased  its  troops  to  war  strength.  It  was  obvious  that  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  vast  augmentation  of  military  forces  wdiich  the  situation 
made  necessary,  there  must  be  formed  some  better  and  quicker 
method  of  increase  beyond  the  voluntary  offering  of  individual  men. 
The  national  government  decided,  therefore,  to  put  into  force  the 
principle  of  universal  military  service  and  to  draft  the  man  power  of 
the  nation.  A  bill  enacting  these  measures  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  May.  Local  draft  boards  w'ere  set  up  to  work  out  and  make  opera¬ 
tive  the  principles  of  selective  service,  passing  on  the  claims  for 
exemption  and  on  the  physical  fitness  of  the  men  registered. 

In  July  the  National  Guard  was  assembled  in  its  various  armories 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  mobilization  points,  the  artillery  regi¬ 
ments  going  to  Boxford.  Later  the  whole  guard  was  made  part  of 
the  American  Army.  Then  the  War  Department  ordered  a  divi¬ 
sional  organization  and  all  of  the  former  National  Guard  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  came  under  the  26th  Division,  called  the  “Yankee  Division,” 
and  under  the  command  of  General  Edwards.  By  October  the  whole 
division  was  in  France,  and  after  training  under  French  instructors  in 
the  art  of  warfare  as  it  had  developed  since  1914,  entered  the  line 
of  combat. 

To  relate  the  history  of  the  combats  in  which  all  the  men  of  Essex 
County  took  part  is  impossible  here.  Needless  to  say,  great  patriot¬ 
ism,  loyalty,  bravery,  and  intellect  were  shown.  Liberty  Loans  were 
subscribed  to  with  alacrity.  For  example,  Haverhill,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  forty-nine  thousand,  raised  over  eleven  million  dollars  for 
war  work,  including  Liberty  Loans,  Red  Cross  campaigns,  United 
War  Work  drives,  and  other  expenses.  Eight  and  one-half  per  cent, 
of  her  population  was  in  service,  seeing  action  in  France,  Italy,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Siberia,  Palestine,  and  lurkey. 
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In  October,  1918,  Germany  asked  for  an  armistice  and  as  a  basis 
for  peace  negotiations  accepted  the  “Fourteen  Point”  program  laid 
down  by  President  Wilson.  Before  it  could  go  into  effect,  Germany 
had  to  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of  her  soldiers  from  Belgium  and 
France,  to  surrender  her  submarines,  and  to  disarm  most  of  her  battle¬ 
ships.  “The  war,”  said  President  Wilson,  when  announcing  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  “thus  comes  to  an  end,  for  having 
accepted  these  terms  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  German  command  to 
renew  it.” 

Never  before  in  history  had  there  been  such  a  cruel,  costly  strug¬ 
gle;  of  Americans,  about  fifty  thousand  lost  their  lives  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  were  wounded.  America’s  share  of  the  military  cost 
was  about  fifty  billion  dollars.  “It  is  a  melancholy  thought,”  said 
Blaine,  once  when  speaking  of  national  debts,  “that  this  almost  incal¬ 
culable  sum  of  money  was  borrowed  and  expended,  not  to  promote 
the  ends  of  peace,  not  to  develop  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts,  not 
to  build  highways  for  commerce  and  trade,  not  to  improve  harbors 
and  the  navigation  of  rivers,  not  to  found  institutions  of  learning  or 
of  charity  or  of  mercy,  not  to  elevate  the  standard  of  culture  among 
the  masses — not  for  any  of  these  laudable  objects,  but  for  the  waste, 
the  cruelty,  the  untold  agonies  of  war.” 
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